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N accordance with the precedent established several years ago, the 
July and August issues of the Bulletin are again devoted to the 
Annual Review of the Latin-American Republics. In this number is 
contained a careful résumé, prepared from the latest information 

and data available, of the commercial and economic progress of 8 of the 
21 countries constituting the Pan American Union. These 8 countries 
were the first for which complete data came to hand, and it is hoped 
that the latest official statistics from all the remaining countries will be 
received in time to be included in the second part of the review. In 
addition to the usual valuable information on the governmental structure 
of the countries, their material resources, agricultural, industrial, and 
mineral development, many new features are added, among them being 
the duties of the cabinet officials and their departments, the press of the 
countries, a detailed description of the chief industry, and a retrospective 
summary of the general progress during the year just passed. Every 
effort has been made to include within the necessarily limited space avail- 
able an accurate, succinct, yet comprehensive treatment of those subjects 
which will serve to answer the majority of inquiries that are constantly 
received at this institution. In the compilation of a work of this kind, 
where it is necessary to resort to sources from various nations employing 
diverse statistical methods, mistakes or errors may have been accidentally 
or unintentionally incorporated in the text, but these will be corrected in 
a subsequent issue if pointed out. In conjunction with the Annual 
Review numbers of the Bulletin it has been the policy of the Union to 
reprint for free distribution, in pamphlet form, the matter contained 
under each country separately. The demand for these has always been 
so universal that the practice will be continued again this year. 

An important change has been made in the foreign section of the Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union. Commencing with the July number, the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French sections which have heretofore appeared 
under one cover will be published as separate editions. There has been 
such a constant growing demand for the foreign sections of the Bulletin 
that it has been deemed advisable to issue them as separate publications. 
This policy will permit of an enlargement of the scope of each, and a 
greater proportionate space can now be allotted to the various countries. 
Considerable favorable comment anent this change has already come to 
the attention of the Union; and there is every indication that this new 
arrangement will be most favorably received throughout the Latin-Amer- 
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HE year 1910 was the centennial year of independence 

throughout Latin America. This does not mean that every 

Republic celebrated on some particular day the one hun- 

dredth anniversity of its declaration of independence from 

a European power, because in several instances that declaration was 

made previously to 1810, but by common consent a general manifes- 

tation of the spirit of national freedom was given greatest expression 
during the year that has just passed. 

Among the Republics whose celebrations took an active form were 

Chile, where a month was devoted to national and international 





MEDAL STRUCK BY THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
CENTENARY OF ITS INDEPENDENCE. 


festivities; Mexico, with somewhat similar displays of national 
enthusiasm, and Colombia, where the centennial spirit was quite as 
marked, although the Government decided to restrict public partici- 
pation in it to national confines. Ecuador had celebrated its own 
centennial in 1909, in accord with its local history, but it joined with 
other Republics in the Latin-American feeling; Paraguay announced 
the official celebration for the year 1911; and Venezuela, while 
acknowledging the year of 1910, preferred to postpone its festivities 
until 1911, the centennial anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Argentina’s celebration consisted of a series of exposi- 
tions to illustrate various phases of progress, by no means the least 
important of them being the railways and land transport exhibit. 
This gave an object lesson of the changes in transportation during the 
life of the Argentine Republic, and offered vital suggestions of what 
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could be done in the future, as soon as Government or private capital 
should take the initiative. 

As a matter of fact, the extension of means of transportation was a 
noticeable feature in Latin America during the year of 1910. The 
most remarkable event was the opening of the railway tunnel through 
the Andes, by which a train service was established, so it could be 
carried on without interruption throughout the year, between Buenos 
Aires, on the Atlantic shores of South America, and Valparaiso, on the 
Pacific. Another accomplishment of international interest is the 
construction of the bridge over the 
Suchiate River, forming at that 
point the boundary between the 
Republics of Mexico and Guate- 
mala. Work was begun also on 
the short line to connect this bridge 
with the existing railway system m 
Guatemala, so that within a few 
months it will be possible to travel 
by rail between two other Latin 
American capitals, and as this is 
on the route of the Pan American 
Railway it will not be long before 
more capitals in North (Central) 
America are linked together. 

Already in South America, besides 
the instance mentioned, another 
connection had been made in 1910. 
Montevideo, the capital of Uru- 
guay, has been brought into touch THE TUNNEL THROUGH THE ANDES. 
with Rio de J aneiro, the ¢ apital of This tunnel on the Transandine Railway con- 


: ; i necting Buenos Aires with Valparaiso was 
Brazil, by a somewhat circuitous officially opened at Caracoles Station on the 


Chilean side, on April 5, 1910. The trip 
route perhaps, but one which is between suhese two points can now be made 
altogether by rail. This accom- 
plishment in Latin America has notaroused the interest it deserved, for 
although there is as yet no saving of time by the trip overland, never- 
theless, when the schedule becomes well adjusted and trains are run 
regularly between the two points the advantage, both scenically and 
commercially, will be in favor of the land over the ocean route. 

These advances in transportation are actual developments of the 
ambition of all Latin America, which is far-reaching and much nearer 
solution than the rest of the world realizes. For instance, construc- 
tion was practically completed on the small interval still remaining 
to connect Asuncion, in Paraguay, with Buenos Aires, in Argentina. ! 
Asuncion is also soon to have an outlet eastward to the Atlantic, 








1June, 1911. This interval is now completed, and train service has been established between Buenos 
Aires and Asuncion. 
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as work was inaugurated in 1910 on the direct line between that 
capital and Sao Francisco, one of the best harbors in Brazil. 

During the year the survey was completed of the railway in Boli- 
via, which, when finished, will unite La Paz and Buenos Aires, 
and from Santos, in Brazil, the first rails were laid on a line that will 
ultimately stretch westward to the capital of Bolivia. In Costa 
Rica the Pacific Railway was completed (although the formal open- 
ing did not take place until 1911), and this made the sixth inter- 
oceanic line opened in Latin America. On the Atlantic Ocean a 
most interesting event was the departure of a steamer, under the 





MEDAL STRUCK BY THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN COMMEMORA- 
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flag of the United States, for Buenos Aires, while on the Pacific a 
new line, under the American flag, was operated north of Panama 
along the west coast in anticipation of the Panama Canal, and south 
from that port a new line, under the Peruvian flag, began regular 
service. Steamship connections to both coasts of South America 
were improved. Central America was brought much nearer by the 
schedule of a fast steamer between Salina Cruz, in Mexico, and ports 
in Salvador. Excursions, also, on special steamers to many ports 
of Latin America, which promise well as a commercial undertaking, 
were a gratifying indication of the increasing interest in those parts 
of the world. It is impossible to realize the rapid advance of the 
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railway and to appreciate how completely the traditional isolation 
of the capitals of Latin America is being negatived. 

Another sign of the disappearance of the mysterious and of the 
documentation of the actual, especially noticeable in 1910, is the 
important number of expeditions projected or already started by the 
United States scientific bodies into the interior of South America, 
for the purpose of simple exploration, or of collecting exact data on 
scientific and commercial conditions. In Panama a biological survey 
of the Canal Zone is in progress, the result of which will interest stu- 
dents and business men alike. In Venezuela two expeditions, and 
in Colombia one, began work in 1910. Others, especially those of 
Prof. Bingham for Peru and Mr. Muir for the Amazon River, were 
planned during that year, but were not ready until in 1911. In the 
Lower Amazonian region an expedition from the United States for 
zoological exploration received the support of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, and the same Government has agreed to contribute a substan- 
tial sum for an extensive trip of investigation through the Republic 
to be made by the English traveler, Henry Savage Landor. Other 
expeditions of similar character have been in operation in Central 
America and Mexico. 

These are indications of the widespread interest shown during the 
past year in the natural resources of the wide area of Latin America, 
and commercial ambitions are equally awake to the advantages of 
better acquaintance with these countries. The Governments them- 
selves are sincerely disposed to encourage closer intimacy, and as one 
proof of their friendship, it should be noted that in two instances, at 
least, the differences concerning navigation of internal waterways has 
been cleared away. Brazil has settled amicably with Uruguay the 
use of the Jaquarao River and Merim Lagoon, the waters forming their 
boundary on the Atlantic coast; and Uruguay and Argentina have 
likewise settled the use of the waters of the Rio de la Plata, so that 
these two rivers have become practically international streams. 

Several other questions for a long time at issue between Latin- 
American nations, as that of the boundary between Brazil and Peru, 
have been solved by treaty, or are by way of solution through arbitra- 
tion. Peru and Colombia have entered into such treaty, and the 
Bolivia-Peru dispute has been settled amicably. In fact, the Latin- 
American Republics have been the first to grasp the benefits of 
the theory of arbitration, and have shown themselves most con- 
sistent in their advocacy of the practice before The Hague Tribunal. 

In 1910 Latin America was very active in ratifying or promoting 
international conventions which will, when made effectual, facilitate 
international acquaintance and movement, upwards of 20 such 
documents having been signed during the year. The postal conven- 
tion between the United States and Uruguay was concluded, and 
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this later Republic had the distinction of being selected as the meet- 
ing place for the South American Continental Postal Congress which 
was held in Montevideo in January, 1911. The result of it will be of 
far reaching benefit not only to the 10 Republics of South America, 
but to the entire world. 

At international gatherings of various interests and purposes 
attendance by delegates from Latin-American Republics was notice- 
able, and their influence was always recognized. 

In many unofficial a‘fairs, like the Esperanto Congress in Wash- 
ington, Latin Americans were likewise active. Among aviators, 
Santos Dumont, of Brazil, retained the prominent place he won long 
ago by his enthusiasm and energy. Unhappily, two deaths are to 





MAKING MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON. 


Under the direction of Mr. C. C. Stewart, who was sent out by the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, magnetic observations were made at numerous points along the Amazon River from Manaos, 
Brazil, to Iquitos, Peru, and along some of the more important tributaries of the Amazon in Peru. 

be recorded, Moissant, once a resident of Salvador, having lost his 
life in a daring flight in the United States, and Jorge Chavez, of 
Peru, being killed in an equally hazardous attempt to fly across the 
Alps. The spectacular character of aerial navigation appeals to the 
ardent nature of the Latin, and meets for the demonstration of the 
flying machine became very popular in the larger cities of both 
North and South America. In sports, in art, and in literature the 
people have been appreciative, one book at least, Chanaan, by a 
Brazilian author, Greca Aranha, having been pronounced by one of 
the greatest of European critics to be the most wonderful book of 
its kind ever produced in America. 

In science one accomplishment merits notice; that is the observa- 
tion in the Southern Hemisphere of stars up to the seventh magni- 
tude, a work completed, thanks to the wonderfully clear atmosphere 
of the eastern slope of the Andes, in 1910. It may be added that 
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this, and a wonderful trip along the source of the Amazon during 
which valuable data on terrestrial magnetism were gathered, resulted 
from the activity of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Throughout Latin America the year 1910 was eminently pros- 
perous. In the matter of commerce, all reports are satisfactory, and 
the figures of international trade for the 20 Republics total a higher 
sum than ever before in their history, not a few of these nations 
having increased both imports and exports to a really astonishing 
degree. More interest also has been shown by the outside world in 
Latin America. 

The Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union 
received during 1910 more literature of a popular and technical char- 
acter relating to these Republics than 
ever before. Many books from Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Spain, and 
Italy have been published on the 
subject, and the London Times re- 
cently issued, to meet the plain 
demand for current information, a 
South American Supplement, which 
should be called the Latin-American 
Supplement, if the real field of that 
monthly edition were to be expressed 
in the title. Great interest was 
aroused in the proposed exposition to 
be held in 1915 to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal,’ and in 

; . GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO 
many ways organized effort is being “pror. R. H. TUCKER FOR HIS 
directed toward preparation for that [urls OBSERVATORY, AT SAN 
nee LUIS, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Important international meetings eae ae RHE Globee 
bearing upon American matters took vations taken between 1908 and 1911. 
place in various parts of the Americas during 1910. 

The Fourth Sanitary Conference was held in San Jose de Costa Rica, 
commencing December 25, 1909, and extending its sessions into the 
first days of January. The Second Central American Conference met 
in the city of San Salvador, February 1 to 5. They discussed ques- 
tions of practical bearing upon the members of the International 
Union of American Republics, and all have been fully reported in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 

The Fourth Pan American Conference was held in Buenos Aires 
between July 12 and August 25. Its transactions were fully reported 








1 The Congress of the United States early in 1911 approved the plans offered by the city of San Fran- 
cisco, California, for this international exposition. San Diego, California, has decided to hold an inde- 
pendent exposition, in no sense antagonistic to that of San Francisco, with the intention of establishing 
@ permanent record of several of the intimate phases of historical and noncommercial relationship Letween 
the United States and Latin America. 
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in the Bulletin (November, 1910, pp. 793-818), but a few of the 
notable activities should be mentioned. The name of “‘The Pan 
American Union” was adopted in place of ‘‘The International Bureau 
of the American Republics;” the director became director general, and 
the secretary assistant director. The scope and purpose of the Pan 
American Union were extended; resolutions encouraging the Pan 
American Railway, patent and trade-mark laws, uniform consular 
invoices, arbitration, exchange of professors between universities in 
the various Republics, among numerous conventions, were passed. 
A great feature of the conference was the award of a medal to Mr. 
Carnegie as the benefactor of humanity—a spontaneous tribute of 
eratitude for his work from the 160,000,000 people it has benefited.’ 





THE “CARNEGIE” MAGNETIC abe eae FREITAS BEACH, RIO DE JANEIRO, 


The nonmagnetic yacht ‘‘Carnegie,’’ on which the expedition under Mr. Stewart traveled, called, 
Maes Witaky miat Rienay Nous, uaniae Oleasmions Gere Gmnes ari im camoarcn 
with the observatories at Rio de Janeiro and at Villar, Cordoba, and cther points. 

The sad death of President Obaldia, of Panama, as well as that 
of President Montt, of Chile, in Bremen, Germany, followed by 
that of his successor, must be recorded in 1910, and the disastrous 
earthquake in Costa Rica, nearly ruined the city of Cartago and did 
entirely destroy the Palace of Justice erected by the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie. (This is to be built again in San Jose.) These are 
the only dark clouds on an otherwise peaceful and progressive year. 
Politically, disturbances occurred in some of the Republics, and con- 
ditions existing at the beginning of the year were changed by violence. 
Nevertheless, the second decade of the twentieth century was 
ushered in for Latin America with a decided step in advance for all 
sections of that area. 





1 This medal was presented to Mr. Carnegie in the assembly hall of the Pan American Union, in Wash- 
ington, on May 5, 1911. A report of the event appeared in the Bulletin for May, 1911, p. 837. 





The nee Republic is the third largest of the American Re- 
publics. It has an area of 1,139,979 square miles, equal to about 
two-fifths the total area of the United States of America without 
Alaska, and a population (1910 estimated) of 6,989,023, or 6.1 per 
square mile. The country presents a variety of climate and products, 
ranging from tropical in the north to arctic in the south. The 
greater part, lying in the Temperate Zone, consists of fertile plains 
which offer excellent pasturage for millions of cattle. Nearly all 
cereals, especially wheat, corn, and oats, as well as linseed and alfalfa, 
are successfully cultivated. Sugar, cotton, tobacco, and grapes are 
likewise grown, but mostly for home consump- 
tion. Large quantities of frozen meat, hides, 
and skins are exported. The principal product 
of the forest is quebracho extract, used for tan- 
ning. The mountains contain deposits of silver, 
copper, and gold, and oil has been found in pay- 
ing quantities. : 

The Argentine nation is a federal union of | 
states (Provinces). The constitution adopted 
September 25, 1860, provides for three branches 
of government—the legislative, executive, and 
judicial Nhemlecisiative power. tie National acon an aieiciors 
Congress, consistsof the Senateand theChamber JHE ARGENTINE 
of Deputies, the former with 30 members and 
the latter with 120. It meets regularly every year in the capital, 
Buenos Aires, from May 1 to September 30, but the sessions may be 
extended or an extraordinary session called by the President. Sen- 
ators are elected for nine years by the legislatures of the Provinces, 
and, in the federal district, by a special body of electors, two Sen- 
ators being elected for each Province and two for the federal district. 
The Senate is renewed by thirds every three years. Deputies are 
elected by direct popular vote for a term of four years, in the pro- 
portion of 1 for every 33,000 inhabitants. The Chamber of Deputies 
is renewed by halves every two years. Suffrage is free to citizens 
18 years of age who are registered and have no legal incapacity. 

The President, assisted by a cabinet of eight ministers, exercises 
the executive authority. His annual salary is 72,000 pesos paper 
($31,680). The President and Vice President are elected indirectly 
for a term of six years by electors chosen by the people. Neither may 
be elected for a second term immediately following their incumbency 
of the office. The President and cabinet are as follows: 

President, Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia (inaugurated October 12, 1910); 
Vice President, Dr. Victorino de la Plaza; minister of the interior, 

9 
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Dr. Indalecio Gémez; minister of foreign affairs, Dr. Ernesto Bosch; 
minister of the treasury, Dr. José Ma. Rosa; minister of justice, worship, 
and public instruction, Dr. Juan M. Garro; minister of war, Gral. 
Gregorio Vélez; minister of navy, Rear-Admiral Pablo Saenz Valiente; 
minister of agriculture, Sr. Don Elodoro Lobos; minister of public 
works, Dr. Ezequiel Ramos Mexia. 

Although the ministers are appointed by and responsible to the 
President, they are also responsible to Congress for their ad- 
ministrative acts, separately and as members of the cabinet, and may 
at any time be forced to resign by a vote of censure or lack of 
confidence. 

The department of the interior (Ministerio del Interior) controls the 
post offices, the national telegraphs, the police and fire departments of 
the federal capital, the national territories, and the national hygiene. 
The department is also equipped with a bureau 
of labor, the director of which aims to settle 
disputes between capital and labor, compile 
labor statistics, and propose such laws as may 
be beneficial to labor. It can also intervene in 
any of the Provinces when conditions may 
warrant it and administer said Province until 
law and order are restored. 

The department of foreign affairs and worship 
(Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto) 
is divided into two sections, as its name would 
indicate. The diplomatic and consular corps, 

SEN eee as well as the various international boundary 

commissions, and similar matters come under 
the first section, while the second has supervision over the affairs 
of the Roman Catholic Church, that faith being the official religion 
of the country, although there is complete religious tolerance, 
and churches of many other denominations exist. Each of these 
sections is administered by an assistant secretary. This department 
also controls the hospitals and charitable institutions, the national 
lottery, and the “Sociedad de Beneficencia de la Capital,” a charitable 
society organized and maintained by the ladies of Buenos Aires 
and which receives a large percentage of the proceeds of the lottery. 

The treasury department (Ministerio de Hacienda) has charge of the 
finances of the country and attends to the collection of customs 
duties, internal revenue, territorial contributions, stamp taxes, etc., 
and the necessary disbursements, and the service of the public 
debt. The ‘Caja de Conversion” (conversion office), having charge of 
the maintenance of the relation between gold and paper and vice 
versa, is also under this department; also the archives of the nation, 
the national bureau of statistics, the national chemical office (where 
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all foodstuffs are analyzed in comphance with the Argentine pure- 
food law), the customhouses, ports, and national and private banks. 

The department of justice and public instruction (Ministerio de 
Justicia é Instruccién Ptiblica) is also divided into two sections, each 
under the supervision of an assistant secretary. The first section 
has charge of the administration of justice throughout the nation, 
and the second controls the educational system of the Republic. 
The schools in the Provinces are under the direct supervision of this 
department, while those of the federal capital and the national 
territories are under the national council of education, which is like- 
wise responsible to the minister. The department also has charge 
of the public libraries, the various museums, the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and other similar institutions. It publishes the official papers, 
containing all laws, decrees, etc., and controls the register of titles 
and deeds, in which all real estate sales and transfers are recorded. 

The war department (Ministerio de Guerra) has charge of the affairs 
of the regular army and those of the reserves. A well-equipped 
military training school, military hospital, chemical laboratory, and 
a large ranch for breeding cavalry horses are dependencies of this 
department. 

The navy department (Ministerio de Marina) is intrusted with all 
matters pertainmg to the development of the navy. Under its 
control are a naval academy, a school for mechanics and marines, 
a large dry dock at Buenos Aires, repair shops, etc., while the prefect 
of the port, with his numerous subordinate officers, is likewise re- 
sponsible to the minister. 

The department of agriculture (Ministerio de Agricultura), with 
divisions of rural statistics and economy; agronomy; zoology and 
veterinary police; mines; geology and hydrology; commerce and 
industries; land, colonies and immigration; and the meteorological 
office, performs a vast amount of beneficial work and issues numerous 
publications. It maintains nine experimental farms, schools for 
viticulture, agriculture and aboriculture, and a chemical laboratory. 

The department of public works (Ministerio de Obras Publicas) 
supervises the public works of the Republic through its various 
divisions, such as roads and bridges; sanitary works; sewers, water- 
works, etc.; architectural works; and that of means of communica- 
tion, the last named having control over the railways, both Govern- 
ment and private. 

The federal judiciary is composed of a supreme court, four courts of 
appeal, and courts of first instance. The supreme court is composed 
of five judges, and the courts of appeal of three judges each, appointed 
by the President to hold office during good behavior. Each Province 
has its own judiciary. 

The active army consists of about 20,000 men. There is a reserve 
numbering about 150,000, compulsory service being required for 
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either the army or navy. The navy has over 30 vessels, with a per- 
sonnel of about 5,500. The naval reserve force is composed of some 
25,000 men. 

There are 2,027 post offices, with telegraph stations installed in 
628 of these. During the year 1910 the telegraph lines were increased 
to 25,602 kilometers. . 

The Republic is divided into 14 Provinces, 10 Territories, and 1 
Federal District, each Province having its own interior government, 
and the Territories being under the supervision of governors appointed 
by the President. The Federal District is administered by an 
intendente, or mayor, appointed by the President, assisted by a 
municipal council elected by the people. 


ARGENTINA IN 1910. 


This year was marked by the celebration of the centennial anniver- 
sary of the declaration of independence, and the Republic had cause 
for rejoicing in more ways than one. Peace ruled in the diplomatic 
relations of Argentina with all the world, for questions with Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Bolivia, which were unsettled when the new year dawned, 
were satisfactorily solved before it closed. Harmony and friendship 
were therefore the controlling notes at the conclusion of the century. 

The most important event of the year, from a national standpoint, 
was the formal centenary celebration, the anniversary day being 
May 25. Special delegates from America, Europe, and the East were 
present to congratulate the Republic on the well-recognized success, 
and the festivities, covering one entire month, were a marvel of beauty 
and enterprise to them, to the Argentine people themselves, and to 
the many visitors from abroad who had come to see at first hand the 
conditions of the country. 

The opening in the early part of the year of the tunnel through the 
Andes to connect by rail Buenos Aires on the Atlantic side of South 
America with Valparaiso on the Pacific side, thus offering continuous 
rail transportation throughout the year and doing away with the 
awkward animal passage of the higher pass, was a fitting material 
demonstration of the progress of railway building in South America. 
The Railway and Land Transport Exhibition in Buenos Aires, which 
closed its six months’ session on January 2, 1911, was another proof 
of accomplishment, and it is said to have been the cause of the sales 
in the Republic of about $2,000,000 of supplies. 

Another notable feature of the year was the Fourth Pan American 
Conference held in” Buenos Aires during the months of July and 
August. As an international meeting it was of direct significance to 
all the American Republics. 

A presidential election took place in Argentina during March, and 
the results were very satisfactory to the people. Dr. Saenz Pena 
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THE COLUMBUS STATUE IN BUENOS AIRES. 


During the centennial celebration in Argentina in 1910, many permanent monuments were erected 
in commemoration of the Republic’s 100 years of independence. The colonies from several! 
foreign countries added to those monuments others of their own as tokens of gratitude to their 
adopted country. The Italian residents selected a statue of Christopher Columbus as most 
Suitable, and this they recently presented to the municipality of Buenos Aires. It is 6.25 meters 


ep OnL 22 feet) high, and stands on an elevated pedestal artistically proportioned to the statue 
itself. 
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was elected President, and Dr. Victorino de la Plaza Vice President. 
They took the oath of office October 12, and with their well-known 
energy and devotion to the nation the prosperity of the country for 
the next six years would seem assured. 

Financially the country is secure, for the revenue steadily increases 
and for the last two preceding years has exceeded the expenditure. 
Extraordinary expenses were incurred during 1910, partly to meet 
the demands of the centennial celebration and partly to advance the 
numerous public works which have been demanded by the increasing 
industrial expansion in all directions. Importations show an increase, 
but exportations show a decrease, which on the whole is not unfay- 
orable, because, while smaller exports appear on the balances, as a 
matter of fact higher prices ruled for what was sent abroad, and 
therefore the producer gained by higher returns for what he sold. 

The extraordinary expenses mentioned refer chiefly to the vast 
program of public works actually in execution. These include the 
port works, which are to be so enlarged that vessels of heavy draft 
can approach actually to the docks of Buenos Aires; to the care 
necessary to keep free way in the Parana, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
Rivers; to the enormous developments produced by irrigation in the 
Provinces of Tucuman and Mendoza; to the new public buildings 
required for the national congress, for the customhouse of the capital, 
for the palace of justice, and for the amplification of the railway 
system, which in the opportunity offered thereby for agricultural 
and industrial activity will bring back to the people far more than 
its present cost to the nation. 

Agriculturally there was reason for some congratulation, but also 
for some regret. The area of land under cultivation has increased 
during the year, but the total crops were shorter than in 1909. Oats 
produced more; wheat, linseed, and corn less, but in the export of 
maize and linseed Argentina still stands first, while Russia is the only 
country having the advantage in the export of wheat. -As far as cattle 
are concerned, while the industry suffered from drought, especially 
in the south, conditions at the end of the year improved so that ex- 
ports were 13 per cent above those of 1909. Frozen meat has reached 
new markets, and live animals have been admitted where once they 
were prohibited. 

The immigration into Argentina during the year was 289,640, but 
excluding the number leaving the country for the same period, the 
net gain for the year was 191,786. This is above the average for the 
past 10 years, the total number being 1,848,954. The department of 
agriculture is doing everything possible to promote and judiciously 
regulate immigration, so that in all probability the future will see 
even larger numbers coming to the Republic for home making. 

The bureau of commerce and industry has issued the industrial 
census of the nation in 1910, showing that there are in operation 
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31,988 industrial establishments, with a capital of $727,591,135 and 
a productive output amounting to $1,227,549,196. They altogether 
employ about 330,000 people. 

As adding to the knowledge which the Government wishes to spread 
concerning agricultural conditions in the Republic, the agricultural 
exposition held in Buenos Aires from May 25 to October 1 was of great 
value. The display of cattle, sheep, and horses was of unusual high 
grade, and the exhibits of machinery used on the farms for the eco- 
nomic harvesting of crops showed how advanced the country has 
become in such matters. The demonstration proved that the present 
fame of the country was due to the success of its agriculturists. 

The educational census of the Republic shows that there are 5,321 
primary schools, with 18,571 teachers and 614,680 pupils, and for 
secondary instruction 26 higher schools, with 812 teachers, these be- 
ing preparatory for the three universities. Besides these, six com- 
mercial high schools, 42 normal schools, and various institutions for 
special instruction form the educational institutions, for which the 
Government expends about $3,500,000 annually. 


FINANCE. 


The total receipts of the Government for the year 1910, according 
to the Anuario Financiero of January, 1911, were 85,842,460 pesos 
gold and 109,914,147 pesos paper. Reducing the paper to its gold 
equivalent on the basis of 1 peso paper equal to 44 centavos gold, 
the total receipts of the Government for 1910 were 134,204,685 
pesos gold. The equivalent in United States gold, reckoning the 
Argentine gold peso at $0.97, is $130,178,544. 

The gold receipts exceed the estimates for the year (70,291,661 
pesos) by 15,550,799, and the paper reccipts exceeded the estimates 
(105,729,318 pesos) by 4,184,829 pesos. This excess of actual receipts 
over estimates was due in a large part to increased importations of 
foreign goods. 

The following were among the principal sources of revenue col- 
lectible in paper: 


Direct taxes, licenses, and stamped paper. 





Pesos paper. 





Direct taxation (contribuci6n territorial): 
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These items show an increase over the corresponding items of the 
preceding year of 2,837,968 pesos paper. 
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Internal taxes. 














Pesos paper. Pesos paper. 
Mcoholvand spirit) taxseseeee-eereee 16,703,394 || Wines and artificial drinks.........- 166, 873 
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IDE WALEECR INO! TEs oscenencoscacocsccs 231,608 |) 





The estimated receipts for internal taxes were 46,600,000 pesos 
paper, so that the actual receipts exceeded the estimates more than 
4,000,000 pesos paper. 

GOLD RECEIPTS. 


The customs receipts from imports and exports and from ware- 
house, port, and other dues, according to the official publication issued 
by the general statistical office for 1910, amounted to 82,902,746 
pesos gold, and 1,796,296 pesos paper. This exceeded the corre- 
sponding collections for the preceding year by 10,167,268 pesos gold, 
and 160,617 pesos paper. 

The customs receipts from import duties amounted to 76,033,647 
pesos gold, and from export duties 3,902 pesos gold. The receipts 
from all other sources in connection with importation and exportation 
amounted to 6,865,197 pesos gold, and 1,796,296 pesos paper. The 
principal items of these charges were as follows: 











Pesos gold, Pesos Pesos gold, Pesos 
1910. paper, 1910. 1910. paper, 1910. 
Warehouse and lighterage.| 2,707,318 120,271 || Derricks and cranes...... 625, 510 44,615 
OTigleasesaee eee 91, 496 | 10550725 Ror chargessassss see eeee 901, 983 1,148 
Miscellaneous 225-4202 ee 52, 056 350,791 || Stamps and statistics... -. 559, 367 83,645 
Lighthouses and appraise- Traction service in the 
HNN Ss Se eenaanevana cae 479, 153 | 16, 962 DOCG sete ee he et eecial fas eee 1, 059, 666 
WY WOES. ooncsceccsaes 1, 273, 593 | 5, 123 























The receipts from import duties collected in 1910 exceeded the 
receipts for the preceding year by 9,743,210 pesos gold, and from 
other sources connected therewith by 424,507 pesos gold and 160,617 
pesos paper. The receipts from the export tax showed a falling off 
of 449 pesos gold. 


EXPENDITURES. 


There has been as yet no published statement covering the expendi- 
tures for the year 1910. All the information at present available is 
contained in the message of President Saenz Pefia, of May 12, 1911, 
that— 


The ordinary revenues were estimated at 265,489,094 pesos paper. The actual 
receipts exceeded this sum by 39,208,106 pesos paper. The extraordinary expendi- 
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tures, 144,000,000 pesos paper, were met or offset in several ways—among others the 
surplus of ordinary revenue over the budget estimate; the amount received on account 
of the loan in furtherance of laws No. 6,300 and 7,038; the irrigation fund; and the 
proceeds from the liquidation of the national bank. 


The excess of receipts over estimates as given by the president very 
nearly corresponds with the figures given in the Anuario Financiero, 
which were 15,550,799 pesos gold, and 4,184,829 pesos paper, equiva- 
lent to a total of 39,527,554 pesos paper. The amount of the ordi- 
nary revenue, as indicated by the president’s statement, is 304,679,200 
pesos paper. The figure given in the Anuario Financiero is 85,842,460 
pesos gold and 109,914,147 pesos paper, together equivalent to 
300,465,192 pesos paper. The di“erence is no doubt due to the fact 
that in the larger sum is included some items not included in the 
lesser. 

In 1908 there was a surplus of receipts over expenditures of about 
$2,400,000. This is the only surplus which has occurred for a number 
of years. The deficit for 1909 was about $50,000,000, of which the 
major part was on account of extraordinary expenditures for internal 
improvements. It seems probable from all the available information 
at hand that there was a deficit in 1910, but one by no means so great 
as that of the preceding year. 

The extraordinary progress made in Argentina and the large 
increase from year to year in the governmental receipts is responsible 
for the increased expenditures, nearly all of which have been devoted 
to internal improvements. However, President Saenz Pefia in his 
message clearly indicates that it is necessary for the Government to 
allow itself to catch up, and that the constant increase of the debt 
from year to year through deficits is an economic evil. 

The ordinary revenues of Argentina have increased in the last six 
years by 111,817,074 pesos paper, as is shown by the following table: 


Pesos paper. Pesos paper. 
II OES See eee ern ea USSKG48 18s E90 S aa vaso. sheers ee 204, 232, 013 
TD Oye cope lore rapes ee Al Davalos) dle netasoscososoroeonools 274, 526, 578 
IG OG ERNaee Soe F ae oe, Saha 2PM), WL ONS || IGN esoacacescscoocanuccuce 300, 465, 192 
11D (aight RE dos SNE See ey ae oh 243, 808, 347 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


In his message President Saenz Pefia says: 


For the purpose of meeting the extraordinary expenses, paying the coupons of Jan- 
uary 1, and to be safe in any event, it was necessary last December to negotiate an 
advance for two years of 20,000,000 pesos gold, with a syndicate formed by the Messrs. 
Baring. During the year 1910 there was liquidated 5,500,000 pesos gold, of the 
foreign debt, and issued half a million. It remains, therefore, reduced to 306,500,000 
pesos gold. 

In respect to the internal debt, in compliance with the provisions of laws 6300 and 
7038 in regard to the acquisition of the Cordoba and Northwestern Railroad, the 
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purchase abroad of material for the protection of agriculture, and after providing for 
the proper liquidations, its circulation at the end of 1910 amounted to 92,500,000 pesos 
gold, and 121,000,000 pesos paper. 


The figures of the public debt as published in the Anuario Finan- 
ciero for the last five years are as follows: 











Year. | Foreign. Internal. 
Pesos gold. | Pesos gold. | Pesos paper. 
U90G sone Seca ne eaiae sas mae eens acne eee tec Cet eee ee seee 324, 333, 116 38, 629, 600 88, 243, 800 
Le Oo a Reon ASE Se ARE SAS ea SEea Te Son SoD BARR SS aCe ens ana ce 319,512, 105 38, 629, 600 98, 502, 240 
LOOS seas oe teh ae Heme SSO Sete ne cic MESO een nis See coms 314, 743, 909 38, 198, 800 104, 540, 700 
1909) ap 52 esse sctsee sites asides Sere ate bd siatovaesiss epee letepem are eee cles ae | 311,513, 829 87, 483, 900 115, 245, 300 
TOU O Rael saan Sian eteek cl aerator co Note en meat Sere ee aye )§ imme eerste | 308, 554, 074 92, 536, 900 121, 534, 230 








The payments on account of the debt are as follows: 








Year. Foreign. __ Internal. 





Pesos gold. Pesos gold. | Pesos paper. 
68, 500 


TOUS Hea Ae O eRe sere Ls Csi we Osan SMe RAO 4, 834, 825 942, 800 
LOO Zee Ns oeertaee aia Sheena ene eee ate cen kN AiS21¥ 010) ee eee | 1,681,300 
1Q0B Mae te MUN Sa SRS b IE eis oe ON Ss ens we tg eS a 5, 049, 666 430,800 1, 206, 500 
TGOG Sach ne Series Ne tear ait a ceghe Sey aa cette eae me 5, 129, 544 744,900 1,295, 400 








LON OSE Pate eee nee tae eae a eee noe eae eee eee 5, 200, 000 995, 000 | 1, 320, 000 








Year. Foreign. Internal. * 





Pesos gold. | Pesos gold. | Pesos paper. 
| 0 


ig Satan ate : 
(ee RN Toe rat ean AMM ANG anaes oaie Stas 35, 000, 000 11, 939, 040 
11 AN aR IR RR ny WL 4 Us dhe BR ec Sor HEIL) ok osonscesen- 7,244, 960 
1GOO RS coat test. ea eee a Nannie oAewre Ee eaaaaoihs 1,899,464 | 50,000,000 —‘12, 000, 000 
Te ota REAM eran uri WiC anCat is hoe inl tas SS Ae hues eid 2,240,245 | 6,048,000 7, 608, 930 











COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade for the year 1910, compiled from official Argentine reports 
except as stated, was 724,396,711 pesos gold, represented by imports to the value of 
351,770,656 pesos, and exports of 372,626,055 pesos. 

The trade for the year 1909 was 700,106,623 pesos gold, of which sum 302,756,095 
pesos represented imports and 397,350,528 pesos exports. There was, therefore, 
for the year 1910 an increase over the preceding year in the importation of foreign 
goods of 49,014,561 pesos and a decrease in the exportation to foreign countries of 
24,724,473 pesos, showing a net increase in the year’s trade of 24,290,088 pesos. 

The balance of foreign trade in favor of the Republic for the year 1910 was 
20,855,399 pesos, a decrease in the balance as compared with the preceding year of 
73,739,034 pesos, the balance for 1909 being 94,594,433 pesos. 

The Argentine gold peso is commercially at a discount of about 3 per cent as com- 
pared with the United States gold dollar. This would give a value of $702,664,810 
or the foreign trade of Argentina expressed in terms of United States gold, the value 
of the imports being $341,217,536 and of the exports $361,447,274, and the balance of 
trade $20,229,399. 
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IMPORTS. 
The imports, by principal countries of origin, were as follows: 
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Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
Wim! USING les adse Socessae barmanoeusoeseEoecone ae s=auessose ss 93, 371, 396 | 99,198, 269 | 109, 377, 394 
(Germ amiye seca tans tea ae en alee oil ieee ay ae cle nae erae eee cIar eee 37, 847,076 | 44,555,770 | 61,128,888 
WUmited'States-ceetsc- cee cae aoe ae ceeneees Wi ee aaa ce cer eee 35, 597,004 | 48,068,829 | 48, 418,892 
IRR ATI COM eet see Sete Pane oe cohen eres ee, sts cree: See be BSI eS SAI 26,476,917 | 30,801,132 | 33,650, 640 
italy pert eas see oe Seer ome Shee a oenars Le etee- hese cee ee 24,913,248 | 26,868,106 | 31,776,115 
13{e) eghiTb aa Se Re ey pre arr Si ena rei i een eI 12,753,373 | 13,570,074 | 19,598, 982 
SIS Sh sta cts Seca ee ee ee eee ee eer ioe esis Pee 8,618,110 | 9,326,671 | 10,910,910 
TBA NSS ae en reece eas & net Se Nee ee Ge ene ai ees ae area 7,285,946 | 8,177,805 9,103, 594 
BT bISHBROSSESSIONS as-is eae een ieee eae same yeceiwen serene nic 6,150,174 | 6,037,304 5, 950, 806 
ANURUID EA lohan ee be mec acon saetaneesaoseosaer sseseesone essa aeoe 3,293,500 | 2,966, 802 3, 466, 115 
(Gana ARSE Nee orien Sey ie ye Sterne guaine Sas ee ONS b ite Ree mes 1,806,661 | 1,891,530 2,577, 506 
SUAS AGL S ee Na Sy 0 ke A Nee ee es Meee ae oe so eee ee ee 1,952,378 | 2,568, 763 2,521, 594 
INK OVA EON ye OE ee ee a eas aa ona oo ceenemomatia 2,030,030 | 2,211,110 2,517,189 
LOS ADEA ES fens ict Mattes tis ORG Ie RIC Ne RE SIS eR cn ee Se Een tree 2,207,038 | 2,496, 611 2, 262,394 
PATA PUY Ale tes sete coca cise ee Slee es ee gn Se an oe ee ae cies 1,509,955 | 1,660,174 1,554, 777 
Gwe CI ee ese ete ete asta tate ee ee eee cate aera cement eae 799, 916 850, 132 1, 201, 049 
INOR WAY ee escee Seis See Sees et om ee Ses See Berean oe 530, 780 905, 483 1,012,719 
(ORM OS 5 ea a ee I Be A a ert Oe ne he ere Ce 680, 685 648, 491 850, 711 
VAAN er ce clas pas eee et mee eects sn cee BASES Soets 2 mis See as ee Bare aahate 572, 990 304, 270 763,365 
(inte Ses Sane ae oes BEB ae SER Scene Eats Sts Aa Nea hy a eRe Sie Sete ete 487, 237 589, 833 527, 536 
A SEB SES Ea ee eects) ey ne ay a Be a Chee Ret ps aC ee Ree ae eS 1, 307, 331 739,915 484, 403 
COL OWD () Pa ae pe et a MR ca ee fe Cale ra ot) anon we oe EP Seco 726, 989 452, 681 481,549 
TROT ene ese ee tee Bart nse cease Pie Naestn eters ou. a a Soa eS cl 34, 552 511, 440 462. 990 
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Values shown in the Argentine gold peso, which is commercially at a discount of about 3 per cent as 


compared with the United States gold dollar. 


There was no change in the relative standing of the principal countries for the last 
two years, but there were changes, some.of them important, in the relative percentage 


of the trade, as shown by the following table: 














Countries. 1909 1910 
| 

Per ct.| Per ct 
united TEGDOYEO LO) Wl les tas et Sharer parent ele RN 2 ee) ANE ie OEE eM weed a Ne Gl AGN Se ene ae 32. 8 “BL 1 
(Badd R NS Sansa ob cies aoe Coe ae Hem ne SAEs ose ee re NC ae a ae A nae ele een ie 14.7 7.4 
UUMICCO NS tateshew ets esc 4 sarees A en Rae tie eee mR aes ait eee Ny Re i Ne WO oe 14.2 | 13.8 
(ERATI Ce tee e ee Pere ee ee ae nay fa tN et a Gabe) eee aN tte, CSE Cree ANS he 10.2 9.6 
LUE hitaes Sou setae oN Be Aan MCI geet = ee eer nc ery IRE Sr eS One SSD MRI eee 8.9 9.0 
NS 1 a arn ee ore ee ayaa De oyster eR ee ae Se Sh Oo Roe tre 4.5 5.6 
ODIs Saeed as qoutes cere Sr BRe te ROMA EEE Gs SEASONS cee ae Stee ae nr Ae Se eee 3.1 3.1 
ST AUZ ime ee pees eh IN ne As «ee SMe MME Lens Seah up. MN yr eee Sone Cap ee PAT 2.6 
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It will be seen that substantial gains in percentage were made by Germany and 
Belgium, and these gains were at the expense of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and France. This is a reversal of the status of the preceding year, when the 
gain of the United States in percentage exceeded any of the other leading countries. 

The imports under 19 major classifications for the last two years are as follows: 














Classification. 1909 1910 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Iie eh obbaah an eee eee eee eee ee aR er Aaa creed BeOS AAGHS 1,545, 853 964, 442 
ROOMY PTO CIC LS AeA eae eee Ses ates Le tee ee eee eee eee 23,014, 691 27,141, 259 
ROW AC CO ree pee reser ae nie pias teh Slccacsiajagsid cole ierd yeep toss dot Toe eae 6, 201, 028 6,081,719 
AWNVTOES, INiG HONS, Gavel WINE INVOKES. «2. 5 oes nsscssceesssesce=sonsscessescaee 13,410, 486 14,951,151 
Sex Tilespa mc ert amUta CHUTES HE NC TiC Ogee eae 59, 923,699 68, 365, 167 
OulsSeneases KOLO hs ee sas fe ate a Sen cccis be sk eee se see oe ee eee eee 11,852, 943 13, 892, 439 
WhemicalandspharmaceuticalyproduciS==s=e=—e-ee eee eeeeeee eee eee eee eee ee 10, 203, 393 12, 289, 907 
PAUUGS CIVICS ELC Ses ees Ne Oey ea Ja Re Ui yet Ree rn a ae a 1,997, 105 2,305, 042 
Timber, woods, straw, and manufactures thereof. ....- BOR en or EN Cente 7,639, 715 8, 670, 726 
iPaApeandemanwiacnure syste he Olea ee eee ee eee eae 6, 638, 359 8,307, 701 
TELS, SUITS, ING! MAEVAONEKOOTRES . 6 sob ecneecsosnezoses 2see5 abs ecessensecace 2,581,165 3,075,615 
Iron, steel, and manufactures...........-- Pee easdevoctssGsussosoesesoueosees 36,575, 232 43,119, 488 
Othermetalsjandem anita GUT CS ere se eee ees 10, 210, 824 12,870,455 
ACTHICHiUTAlimMplementsiandymachine hype eee ese ase a eee 16,651, 610 18, 921, 823 
Railway cars, equipment, rails, etc.; carriages, wagons, automobiles, bicy- 

Ol CEOS ae Suse Saas Bom See ae Se anes sen o aso sc bast astoagesSeeecuasnEae 31, 711, 285 35, 095, 183 
Hanths stones icoal iet@- ap cee esc cis cere eee ei eee Eee ee ease 21,758, 269 30, 925,510 
Building;matenials a. c..54 chess wees ae see ene ee ee eee eee eee 28, 365, 889 29, 237, 334 
Milectricaliapparatusem-eeee e-ceeee eee eee CEE ECG ee eee eee ee ere een eee 4, 216, 914 5,741, 530 
Miscellaneous 2 2. cis as sakes SS asec Ses ee ence ee eee Ee eee eee ee 8, 257, 635 9,814, 165 

100) 2) Be esise Sari sae te eS Haare Ronee eee as socctn aa sae eaaeS se BooSe 302,756,095 351,770, 656 
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FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Under the general heading ‘‘Food products” there were imported products of 
animal origin to the amount of 5,046,871 pesos. The largest single item was cheese, 
1,730,189 pesos. The great bulk of this importation—about 70 per cent of the whole— 
comes from Italy and most of the remainder from Switzerland and the Netherlands. 
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The value of sardines imported was 938,957 pesos, nearly all of which came from 
Spain, but a small quantity from France, Portugal, and other countries. The impor- 
tation of codfish amounted to 603,231 pesos. Of the shredded codfish, valued at 
86,813 pesos, more than half came from Norway and practically all the remainder from 
Germany and the United Kingdom. Of the whole importation of codfish, amounting 
to 516,418 pesos, about half came from Norway, and practically all the remainder from 
the United Kingdom and Germany in the order given. The imports of canned fish 
ageregated 510,009 pesos, the bulk of which was from Spain and Italy, with lesser 
amounts from the United States, France, the United Kingdom, and Canada in the 
order given. Hams were imported to the value of 301,544 pesos, most of which came 
from the United Kingdom. The importation of eggs was valued at 254,854 pesos and 
came from Uruguay and Italy. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Fruits,’’? amounting in all to 1,914,448 pesos, the principal 
items were olives, valued at 347,916 pesos, the greater part of which was from Spain; 
walnuts, valued at 227,098 pesos, nearly all from Chile; dried figs, 101,682 pesos, 
most of which were from Italy; bananas, 95,377 pesos, nearly all from Brazil. 

The importation of spices and condiments for the year was 5,606,643 pesos. The 
principal items were sugar, refined, 1,818,812 pesos, and unrefined, 2,045,268 pesos. 
The refined sugar came principally from France and Austria, although there was some 
importation from Germany. The unrefined sugar was from Brazil and Germany. 
Tomato catsup was imported to the amount of 494,755 pesos, nearly all of which 
came from Italy. The total imports of pepper were valued at 301,081 pesos. Nearly 
all of the red pepper came from Spain, while the black pepper was from Italy, Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, the British possessions, and the Netherlands. The 
imports of garlic and onions amounted to 151,893 pesos. 

Grain and vegetables were imported to the amount of 4,819,925 pesos. The principal 
rain imports were rice, 2,777,114 pesos. The great bulk of rice came from Italy, with 
smaller quantities from the British possessions and the United Kingdom. The impor- 
tation of malt amounted to 918,450 pesos, the bulk from Austria. Canned vegetables 
were imported to the value of 241,346 pesos, and came from Belgium, France, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and other European countries. 

The importation of yerba maté was 5,359,976 pesos, nearly nine-tenths of which 
from Brazil, and the remainder from Paraguay. Nearly all the imports of coffee, 
valued at 1,465,263 pesos, were from Brazil. Tea was imported to the amount of 
1,021,987 pesos, nearly one-half from China and the remainder from the United King- 
dom and the British possessions. The imports of chocolate were valued at 467,668 
pesos, most of which came from France, but there was some importation of powdered 
chocolate, or cocoa, from the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. Candies, sweet- 
meats, macaroni, biscuits, etc., were imported to the value of 1,149,681 pesos. The 
candies and sweetmeats came principally from France, the United Kingdom, Swit- 
zerland, and Austria-Hungary, macaroni from Italy, and biscuits from the United 
Kingdom. 


TOBACCO. 


The importation of tobacco amounted to 6,081,719 pesos. The value of cigars 
imported was 1,707,611 pesos, of which 188,550 pesos were Cuban cigars. The bulk 
of the cheaper cigars were from Italy, with some importation from Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and other European countries. Cuban leaf tobacco was imported to the 
value of 711,695 pesos, and other leaf tobacco to the value of 1,711,457 pesos, of which 
about two-thirds came from Brazil, with importations of lesser amounts from the 
United States, Germany, the United Kingdom, and Belgium. The imports of tobacco 
extract for sheep dipping amounted to 1,860,900 pesos, the great bulk from the United 
Kingdom, with a less amount from the United States. 


s 
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WINES AND SPIRITS. 


The importation of wines amounted to 10,874,638 pesos, and was principally from 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, in the order given. Nearly all the champagne 
came from France, together with some cheaper wines and vermouth. The bulk of 
vermouth was from Italy, and the cheaper wines came from Italy and Spain. Sherry 
was from Spain, and port from Portugal. The distilled liquors were from France and 
Italy, principally, with gin from the Netherlands and whisky from the United King- 
dom. The total amount of the imports of distilled liquors was 3,234,862. 

The importation of beer, cider, mineral waters, etc., was 841,651 pesos, of which 
nearly one-half represented mineral water, principally from Italy, France, Spain, and 
Austria. The beer importation amounted to 159,256 pesos, the great bulk of which was 
bottled beer proceeding from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany, 
in the order given. The importation of bottled cider amounted to 193,360 pesos, 
nearly all of which was from Spain. 


TEXTILES. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Textiles, and manufactures thereof, ” the silk importation was 
5,626,098 pesos; wool, 13,465,362 pesos; cotton, 38,730,664 pesos; and other textiles, 
10,543,043 pesos. 

The principal silk imports were from France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany. 

The importation of all-wool ready made clothing was 782,568 pesos, which came 
principally from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. The woolen-stocking 
imports amounted to 104,773 pesos, principally from France, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. The imports of all-wool cloth amounted to 6,647,475 pesos, and was from 
the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, principally, with lesser amounts from 
Belgium, Spain, and Italy. Wool cloth, silk mixed, amounted to 815,256 pesos, 
principally from the United Kingdom and France. Wool, mixed with other textiles, 
was imported to the value of 2,748,319 pesos, the great bulk of which was from the 
United Kingdom with lesser amounts from Germany, Italy, France, and Belgium. 

Cotton textiles, 38,730,664 pesos. The principal articles under the cotton schedule 
were: Ready-made clothing, 710,545 pesos, from France, Germany, United Kingdom, 
and Belgium, principally. Cotton yarn, dyed, 704,816 pesos; not dyed, 1,244,272 
pesos. The dyed yarn came principally from Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Italy, and the not dyed from the United Kingdom, Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. Cotton bags, 394,199 pesos, the bulk from the United Kingdom and 
the United States. Carpets, 218,507 pesos, for the most part from France, Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium. | Bedspreads, etc., 645,242 pesos, from Italy and the United 
Kingdom. Laces, 1,993,848, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France, in the order named. Spool cotton, 659,535 pesos, nearly all from the 
United Kingdom. Canvas, white, 200,047 pesos, the bulk of which was from the United 
States. Canvas, colored, 127,838 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Belgium, and Germany, principally. Hosiery, 1,499,702 pesos, the great bulk of 
which came from Germany, with a less amount from France. Handkerchiefs, 764, 813 
pesos, principally from the United Kingdom with lesser importations from Italy, 
Germany, and France. Handkerchiefs, silk mixed, 101,760 pesos, principally from 
France. White cotton cloth, 3,862,025 pesos, nearly all from the United Kingdom, 
Italy second. Unbleached cotton cloth, 819,769 pesos, nearly all from the United 
Kindgom. Cotton prints, 4,085,793 pesos, the great bulk from the United King- 
dom; smaller amounts from Germany, France, Spain, and Italy. Dyed cotton cloth, 
14,181,306 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, Germany, and Belgium, princi- 
pally. Cotton cloth, not specified, 1,001,105 pesos, about half from the United 
Kingdom; the balance from Spain, Germany, France, and Italy, principally. 
Cotton cloth, wool mixed, 1,695,206 pesos, the bulk from the United Kingdom, 
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followed by Germany, Belgium, France, and Italy. Cotton cloth, silk mixed, 
1,119,028 pesos, nearly half from France, the remainder from Germany, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom, principally. 


OTHER TEXTILES. 


Of these the principal ones were: Linen ready-made clothing, 108,280 pesos, prin- 
cipally from France; sailcloth, 1,497,332 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, and Germany; ticking, 149,702 pesos, principally from Belgium and the 
United Kingdom; cloth for wrapping meat, 510,739 pesos, practically all from the 
United Kingdom; sacking, dutiable, 1,454,563 pesos, practically all from the United 
Kingdom and British possessions; sacking, free, 5,260,610 pesos, about three-fourths 
from the British possessions and the remainder from the United Kingdom; twine, 
672,085 pesos, principally from the United Kingdom and Italy; oilcloth, 427,156 
pesos, the bulk from Great Britain and the remainder from the United States and 
Germany, principally; linen canvas, 381,447 pesos, from Italy and the United King- 
dom; hosiery thread, 214,140 pesos, principally from France, Germany second; elastic 
cloth, other than for shoes, 175,912 pesos, principally from Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany; and all linen cloth, 482,749 pesos, principally from Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, and Germany. 


OILS, GREASES, ETC. 


The importation of cottonseed oil was 207,456 pesos, a falling off of more than one- 
half from the year before, practically all from the United States; schist oil, 559,397 
pesos, principally from the United Kingdom and Roumania; lubricating oil, 1,964,573 
pesos, the great bulk from the United States, the remainder from the United Kingdom 
and Russia; olive oil, 3,929,892 pesos, nearly all from Italy and Spain; oil of turpentine, 
183,959 pesos, practically all from the United States; essential oils, 181,110 pesos, prin- 
cipally from Germany, France, Italy, and the United Kingdom; kerosene, 2,139,166 
pesos, practically all from the United States; unrefined naphtha, 3,947,858 pesos, from 
the United States, the Dutch possessions, and Peru. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. 


The principal items were: Tartaric acid, 473,793 pesos, the bulk of which was from 
Italy and the balance from France and Germany; medicinal cotton, 131,856 pesos, 
nearly all from Germany and Italy; alum, 176,189 pesos, nearly all from the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands; stearin candles, 520,957 pesos, from Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and the United Kingdom; calcium carbide, 1,481,784 pesos, principally from 
Norway, the United States, and Sweden; glue, 120,868 pesos, from France, Italy, and 
Germany; glucose, 226,691 pesos, nearly all from the United States; common soap, 
157,262 pesos, the bulk from the United Kingdom; medicinal soap, 260,399 pesos, the 
bulk from France; proprietary medicines, 2,362,103 pesos, from France, Germany, 
the United States, Italy, and the United Kingdom principally, and in this order; wood 
pulp, 793,111 pesos, from Germany, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and the United King- 
dom; perfumery, 1,169,405 pesos, principally from France, the remainder for the 
most part from the United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy; resin, 392,152 pesos, nearly 
all from the United States; gunpowder, other than mining, 555,285 pesos, from the 
United States, Germany, the United Kingdom, and France; sodium chlorate, 412,403 
pesos, nearly all from Spain; caustic soda, 299,494 pesos, from the United Kingdom 
and Germany principally; soda ash, 116,194 pesos, nearly all from the United Kingdom; 
and impure sulphate of copper, 170,208 pesos, nearly all from the United States. 


PAINTS, DYES, ETC. 


The principal items were: Aniline, 178,509 pesos, nearly all from Germany; var- 
nishes, 442,812 pesos, from the United Kingdom principally, followed by the United 
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States, Germany, and the Netherlands; paints, in powder or lump, 281,219 pesos, 
from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom; prepared paints, 602,870 pesos, 
the great bulk from the United Kingdom, lesser amounts from Germany, the United 
States, and France; enamel paints, 307,650 pesos, from the United States, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and Germany, in this order; and printing and litho- 
graphic inks, 109,562 pesos, from France, Germany, and the United States. 


TIMBER, WOODS, STRAW, AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


The principal items were: Cork blocks, 233,115 pesos, from Spain and Portugal; 
staves and empty barrels, 683,497 pesos, nearly all from the United States; ash, 
unplaned, 114,605 pesos, nearly all from the United States; lumber, other than build- 
ing, 753,397 pesos, nearly all from Portugal; oak timber, other than building, 238,520 
pesos, principally from the United States. 

Of the manufactures of wood, etc., amounting to 6,002,695 pesos, the principal 
items were furniture, 2,406,695 pesos, from the United States, United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, in the order named; pianos, 1,019,162 
pesos, the bulk from Germany and the remainder from the United States, France, 
and Spain; and straw hats, 331,751 pesos, from Italy, France, and the United King- 
dom, principally. 

PAPER AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


The principal importations were pasteboard, 522,802 pesos, chiefly from Germany 
and the Netherlands; cardboard, 156,293 pesos, from Germany and Spain; print paper, 
1,416,124 pesos, principally from Germany, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States; writing paper, 496,717 pesos, from Germany, Italy, Austria, and the 
United Kingdom; building and packing paper, 927,766 pesos, principally from Ger- 
many; and wall paper, 235,601 pesos, from Germany and France. Manufactures of 
paper, including books, calendars, music, prints of all kinds, cards, etc., the importa- 
tion was 3,522,700 pesos and was from the United Kingdom, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
France and the United States, in about this order. 


HIDES, SKINS, AND MANUFACTURES. 


Leather shoes in general were imported to the value of 508,235 pesos, principally 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany; other shoes, 86,744 
pesos, principally from the United Kingdom, France, and Germany; pocketbooks, 
143,377 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United States; gloves, 183,761 pesos, 
chiefly from France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom; fur garments, 223,180 
pesos, the bulk from France; goatskins, 513,019 pesos, from France, the United States, 
and Germany; and Morocco skins, 388,863 pesos, from France, United States, and 
Germany. 

IRON, STEEL, AND MANUFACTURES. 


Total imports, 43,119,488 pesos. Under this heading appear the subheads ‘‘ Raw 
material, or relatively raw material,’ and ‘‘ Manufactures.’’ Steel and iron for 
building purposes, railways, tramways, etc., and for agricultural use are not included 
in either of these classifications. 

Under ‘‘Raw material” the principal items are: Steel ingots and sheets, 567,480 
pesos, the great bulk from the United Kingdom, lesser amounts from Germany, France, 
and Belgium; wire of all kinds, 4,403,861 pesos, nearly all of which came from Ger- . 
many, United States, the United Kingdom, and Belgium in this order; plain galvan- 
ized wire was from Germany chiefly, followed by the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The United States sent the bulk of galvanized barbed wire, followed by 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and Belgium. The bulk of the ungalvanized wire 
was from Germany; the United States second. The importation of rails amounted 
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to 828,903 pesos, the bulk from the United Kingdom and Belgium. Iron in ingots 
and sheets, 6,082,086 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States principally; wrought iron, 1,740,674 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and the United States; galvanized iron, 7,797,245 pesos, 
the great bulk of which was from the United Kingdom, with lesser amounts from 
Germany, the United States, and Belgium; bolts and nuts, 2,149,578 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Germany, and the United States. 

Under manufactures of iron and steel the principal items were: Firearms and acces- 
sories, 702,607 pesos, principally from Belgium, the United States, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom; kitchen and household utensils, 1,124,773 pesos, principally from 
Germany, with lesser amounts from France, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the 
United States; bathtubs, 335,860 pesos, from the United States, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom; hinges, 206,821 pesos, from Germany and the United States, chiefly; 
pumps, 312,573 pesos, the great bulk from the United States; wire cables, 121,050 
pesos, principally from the United Kingdom; chains, 188,463 pesos, principally from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium; locks and fastenings, 261,543 
pesos, the great bulk from Germany; cutlery, 421,961 pesos, principally from France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom; axes and adzes, 155,847 pesos, the great bulk 
from the United States; small tools, 532,407 pesos, from Germany, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France; files, 193,959 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the United States; sewing machines, 860,161 pesos, from the United 
States and Germany, principally; typewriters, 214,795 pesos, the great bulk from the 
United States, Germany second; miscellaneous machinery, 6,632,649 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, France, and Belgium; windmills, 
672,406 pesos, principally from the United States; miscellaneous motors, engines, 
etc., 590,963 pesos, from the United States and the United Kingdom; hay and wool 
presses, 137,991 pesos, principally from the United States; spare parts for machinery 
of all kinds, 2,179,691 pesos, principally from the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
United States, and Canada; saws, 136,244 pesos, principally from the United States, 
France, United Kingdom, and Germany; wire cloth, 375,520 pesos, principally from 
Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom; scissors and shears, 101,751 
pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France in the order given. 


OTHER METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 


This general heading is divided into two classes, namely, ‘‘Raw or relatively raw 
material,’’ the imports of which amounted to 3,730,120 pesos, and ‘‘Manufactures,”’ 
9,140,335 pesos. The principal items under the first heading were copper and brass 
wire, 133,765 pesos, principally from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
Belgium; copper and bronze in billets, bars, and sheets, 448,694 pesos, principally 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, and France; block tin, 333,075 pesos, 
nearly all from the United Kingdom; tin plate, 1,269,523 pesos, nearly all from the 
United Kingdom, a small amount from the United States; sheet and bar lead, 611,943 
pesos, the bulk from Spain, a lesser amount from the United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy; zinc in bars and sheets, 802,982 pesos, principally from Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom. Under the second heading, ‘‘Manufactures,’’ the 
principal items were: Pins, 178,346 pesos, chiefly from Germany, France, and the 
United Kingdom; fine jewelry (except watches and loose precious stones), 1,611,642 
pesos, principally from Germany, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and Switzer- 
land; miscellaneous manufactures of copper and bronze, 1,047,239 pesos, principally 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United States; electroplated 
articles, 596,550 pesos, chiefly from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States; gas fixtures, electric apparatus, and kerosene lamps, 808,449 pesos, 
from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States; copper and brass 
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piping and tubes, 195,938 pesos, principally from the United Kingdom and Germany; 
mathematical, optical, physical, and surgical instruments, 181,628 pesos, from Ger- 
many and France; gold watches, 642,672 pesos, from Switzerland, the United States, 
France, and Germany in the order given. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MANUFACTURES, AND SUPPLIES. 


The principal imports were: Plows, 1,870,225 pesos, the large bulk of which came 
from the United States, with a lesser quantity from Germany; sacking and sacks, 
5,473,937 pesos, nearly all of which was from the English possessions (India) and the 
United Kingdom; rakes, 219,740 pesos, principally from the United States; reapers, 
1,308,265 pesos, the bulk from the United States, with lesser amounts from Austria 
and Canada; grain drills, 553,605 pesos, nearly all from the United States; alfalfa 
seed, 1,777,307 pesos, principally from Italy and Germany; other seeds, 2,143,960 
pesos, from Germany and Italy; thrashers, 995,840 pesos, from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


RAILWAY CARS, CARRIAGES, CARTS, ETC. 


The principal items were: Accessories and spare parts for railway cars, 539,465 
pesos, principally from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany; automobiles, 
1,368,209 pesos, from France, Italy, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany; carriages, 574,821 pesos, nearly all from the United States; railway pas- 
senger cars, 1,347,229 pesos, principally from the United Kingdom, with lesser 
amounts from Belgium, Austria, the United States, and Germany; street railway 
cars, 379,566 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the United States; 
fishplates, 2,379,907 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium principally; hubs, 358,663 pesos, from France and the United Kingdom prin- 
cipally; locomotives, 4,559,785 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, and France; railway material, 5,074,691 pesos, the great bulk from the United 
Kingdom, with smaller amounts from Germany, Belgium, France, and the United 
States; street railway material, 407,915 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, and the United States; carriage and wagon springs, 468,777 pesos, from 
France, the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany; steel rails, 11,012,249 
pesos, the bulk from the United Kingdom, with lesser amounts from Germany, France, 
the United States, Beleium, and Russia; steel wheels and hubs, 678,793 pesos, nearly 
all from the United Kingdom; railway freight cars, 5,140,276 pesos, the great bulk 
from the United Kingdom, with lesser amounts from Belgium, the United States, 
and France; bicycles, 330,889 pesos, principally from the United Kingdom and 
Germany, with lesser amounts from France and Italy. 


EARTHS, STONES, COAL, ETC. 


The principal items were: Paving blocks, 377,445 pesos, principally from Uruguay; 
Trinidad asphalt, 155,330 pesos, principally from the United States; coal, 23,284,489 
pesos, nearly all from the United Kingdom; coke, 217,209 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom; precious stones and pearls, loose, 755,292 pesos, nearly all from France; 
paving stones, 387,648 pesos, from Uruguay. 

Of manufactures of earths, etc., the principal items were: Glassware, 1,326,118 
pesos, from Germany, Belgium, and France; lamp chimneys, 108,808 pesos, princi- 
pally from Germany, with lesser amounts from the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Austria; glass bottles and flasks, 390,590 pesos, nearly all from Germany; 
apothecaries’ bottles, 109,568 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and France; 
china and glass lamps, 178,032 pesos, principally from Germany; china and earthen 
ware, 1,546,143 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. . 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


The principal items were: Building sand, 862,664 pesos, all from Uruguay; tiles, 
801,833 pesos, principally from France and Spain; iron pipe, 1,051,573 pesos, nearly 
all from the United Kingdom, with small amounts from Germany and France; gal- 
vanized iron pipes, 1,691,685 pesos, the great bulk from the United Kingdom, with 
small amounts from the United States and Germany; cedar, 366,610 pesos, mostly 
from Paraguay, with small amounts from Brazil; fire brick, 109,760 pesos, nearly all 
from the United Kingdom; marble and other fine building stone in block or slab, 
574,377 pesos, nearly all from Italy; mosaics, 133,007 pesos, from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and the United States; parquetry, 130,641 pesos, from 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Germany; white pine, 2,458,634 pesos, the great bulk 
from the United States, about one-fourth from Canada; Oregon pine, 105,094 pesos, 
all from the United States; yellow pine, 8,960,998 pesos, nearly all from the United 
States, a small amount from Canada; spruce pine, 3,161,263 pesos, the bulk from 
the United States and about one-fourth from Canada; cement, 2,718,400 pesos, from 
Belgium, the United Kingdem, and the United States; iron columns and beams, 
3,065,883 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium princi- 
' pally; terra-cotta pipes, 126,749 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany; 
glass, flat, 1,797,501 pesos, principally from Belgium and the United Kingdom. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Total amount, 5,741,530 pesos. The principal items were: Wire and cable, 2,927,- ~ 
526 pesos, about one-half from Germany, about one-fourth from the United Kingdom, 
and the balance from Italy, the United States, and Belgium; dynamos and electric 
motors, 542,027 pesos, of which the United Kingdom and Germany furnished the 
bulk, with lesser amounts from the United States, France, Belgium, and Italy; arc 
lamps, 116,673 pesos, the great bulk of which was from Germany; incandescent lamps, 
597,357 pesos, also from Germany; miscellaneous materials for electrical use, 564,068 
pesos, of which the greater amount was from Germany, with lesser amounts from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and other countries. 

Other items, not included in any mentioned above, were: Accessories for under- 
ground cable, accumulators, insulators, telephone apparatus and materials, electric 
bells and buttons, arc light carbons, insulated cord and piping, vulcanized fiber, 
telegraph material, electric motors, electric batteries and material, and electric 
ventilators. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES AND MANUFACTURES, . 


Total amount, 9,814,165 pesos. The principal items were: Articles of gutta-percha 
and rubber not otherwise classified, 438,635 pesos, principally from the United King- 
dom; buttons of all kinds, except of the precious metals, 437,768 pesos, principally 
from Germany and France; rubber tubing, 216,121 pesos, principally from Germany, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom; brushes, 143,742 pesos, from France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom principally; disksand cylinders for grapho- 
phones, 429,419 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and France; miscellaneous 
postal packages, 750,929 pesos, from France, Italy, and the United Kingdom princi- 
pally; sponges, 115,284 pesos, from the United States, France, Italy and the United 
Kingdom principally; miscellaneous toys, 844,067 pesos, from Germany and France; 
miscellaneous mining supplies, 136,719 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the United States; material for sanitary use, 182,635 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Germany; material for bridge construction, 1,021,239 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and*Belgium; articles for church{use, 141,775 
pesos, from France, Spain, Italy, and Germany; combs, 311,031 pesos, the bulk from 
France, lesser amounts from Germany and other countries; feathers’ for millirery, 
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140,268 pesos, nearly all from France; miscellaneous apothecaries’ utensils and appa- 
ratus, 662,763 pesos, from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, Italy, and the 
United States; stationers’ miscellaneous goods, 123,573 pesos, principally from 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports by principal countries of procedure for the last three years were as 














follows: 
Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

Winitedekeine domleprase ALO he) or eae ee ee 78, 324, 723 80, 745, 066 80, 792, 485 
GlGIITTA IY Ae eee a reese eee ei TE A ree ie a ee eee 34. 751, 994 41, 353, 332 45. 954, 817 
BiRATI COR ete ret ert eaten oa ae ER Paley en ea 28, 913, 739 38, 996, 004 37, 761, 712 
IBC) Sinn Repecyioy ene eile = Se ESS ere anne ae 35, 778, 188 41, 306, 799 30, 480, 743 
WMT GEGRS Gates: were ts re a en ees coe ene cE Ue te teres 13, 023, 238 26, 066, 790 25,925, 561 
BS raz lees ema er Bier sore Re. Sint Ane ee eae ea aad Sot CeeeUe 15, 095, 578 16, 628, 413 17, 542, 026 
JEN Os See ars ae ene ie Mppen eM en ane ates Set on ee kee 7, 907, 857 12, 635, 710 10, 474, 862 
TNCXG OETA aVG USTs areeret st Ube a er ot meh eee Ae Se ep ns 8 a Bee 5, 299, 670 6,052, 885 4,300, 508 
SHOR DG pists er mt ae Ree eee Dene a EIS i Go aald erat ec 2,599, 603 3, 200, 259 2,870,077 
Chile wader ta acerca ee S ASRS cae Tele plea MES P 1,537, 507 2, 671, 567 2, 706, 566 
J NUOIG}S Citi! So Vole cayenne nce aocoda aes 1.071, 134 1, 254, 599 1, 867, 703 
NU GUTE Reh ate tee era te inc eoeeean nee aera aC Nan Ben aac 774, 454 1.363, 901 1, 533, 957 
TD) Gmina seer et enter rier a on ae i a a eae: oe rans a IRS res 426,078 1,511, 550 1, 225. 088 
TB OGL OUI A cee nue en eres een em MN ree erage ere aR BN eda Fane eR adh 821, 663 266, 032 1,020, 429 
(Obl Oa Re ie eae She Rene ERM eon Foy Sees put eto Danua ne 358, 752 543, 958 762, 759 
PENG elder aes eee Sela Anan RP Rts eae ee ie a LL Be ed 536, 062 770, 728 743, 195 
TB XOY Gig re eee eee geomet mage Te: ul a Se A ee a Eee Se a 593, 726 498,773 578,478 
SoutheAinica’ sae. Wa ie ee aie LL fen tae aera 860, 442 111, 972 337.254 
@TVORCMETS soph ees A eee Oi tek oy ree 135, 425, 596 117, 837, 922 103, 783, 235 
OPH er Coun tei esse oes oe te setts open eee tte fees ee ne re 1, 885. 346 3, 534, 758 3, 464, 600 
Sd NG Pea Sete ean OE tes Bae ot ote ead en Gia et ie 366, 005,341 | 397,350, 52S 372, 626, 055 














The exports above classified by countries include only such exports as are shipped 


directly to a definite destination. 


The shipments ‘‘on orders,’ 


b) 


which, as is seen by 


the above table, comprehend in 1910 nearly 28 per cent of the total exportation, are 
shipments subject to a subsequent cable or other order by which the destination may 
be changed after leaving the country. The great bulk of these shipments are finally 


taken by the leading European countries. 


Argentine exports are classified under six heads, which for the last three years were 


as follows: 








Articles. 
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1908 1909 1910 

Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
115,118,457 | 153,548,356 161, 006, 592 
241, 677,164 | 230,503, 996 196, 581, 619 
6, 347, 234 8, 927, 362 10, 564, 525 
810, 961 742, 707 539, 902 
498, 612 752, 020 1, 428, 884 
1, 552, 913 2, 876, 087 2, 504, 533 
366,005,341 | 397,350,528 372, 626, 055 


Live animals and meat products are subdivided under four heads, as follows: 





Articles. 





Live animals 


Elaborated animal products 
Residuary animal products 


(iiohineiay Hanae JOON Sco. sonanenecaseecea-s/ecesosocaconccnaneareerueco: 


1909 1910 
Pesos. } Pesos. 
4,992, 726 | 5, 055, 706 

130, 386, 137 135, 033, 322 
15, 850, 673 18, 286, 237 
2,318, 820 2, 631, 327 
153, 548, 356 161, 006, 592 
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Under the subhead ‘‘ Live animals,’’ the exports for 1910 were as follows: 














Articles. | Head. Value. 

Pesos. 
FASS Gis Mere SSCA Stes te nae Lay econ os SSP Ap etal ee EGE 9, 249 184, 980 
BASE CANS a 5 SoS ARss CHER Oe ae sen B eae sep aan a aee ne oak noe oan eee ae 89,733 | 4,056, 450 
JS IOTRES oe GEESE Se aa ee EN Oa nee ea ee BUREN RE 2a ol OD et me EO | 4,447 290, 550 
TUE O NESE ES PS Be ee a PE, ae Ee er We ere Cente oe Mes 94 | 376 
IVI TL eS aries ce bree aie epee ty Sie ot eh ec A vr taehe Se OL han ose Meena te, act Swe Ba 9, 727 291,810 
SID CQ teres ears eect ark coea det sn een Ss ae NOR Hae enh AM rh 2 AOA RO ee ye IS at 77, 180 231, 540 
INIA teee, rs Seale eee UN NICO ANG Be ge ete EE he Eee Mel ied es yet | *5,055, 706 








Practically all the asses and llamas are exported to Bolivia, and the mules to Uruguay 
Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, and South Africa. 

Of beef cattle, 11,877 head went to Uruguay, 6,840 to Brazil, and 2,677 head to 
Italy; the bulk of the remainder to Chile. 

Of horses, 387 head went to Italy, 386 to Uruguay, 330 to Brazil, and 303 to the 
United Kingdom; the bulk of the remainder to Chile, Paraguay, and Portugal. 

Of sheep, 52,082 went to Belgium, 4,814 to Uruguay, 1,100 to Italy, and 1,180 to 
Brazil. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Ordinary animal products,”’ the exports for 1910 were as follows: 














Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. 

LOIN STO MCA ible tye ace ee ek enter ote os ote elroy aaa Cem re kilos. - 3, 200, 155 243, 212 
ISFOZEMIME fee sey sce tA cree een ee Syne ale cert eats ans ee eae ee do....| 245, 266, 825 24, 526, 682 
Whilledybee lines Se nrc ays eee ee eee Ee Ee ae te re dosaa= 8, 441, 336 844, 133 
LR ROVASS OLA TANT KO) Mies Ss Sere See eae, eee e  e a oe, Sane ee as oe do...- 75,101, 661 6, 008, 133 
TS GOS sees ae ee ie oa Cent eta Re Ne ee ap i pts dosee- 2,591, 512 1, 335, 160 
IMRey Asal oliGs Geswae Seca caeoae nese saseoeeaaS Sete la Bot SE lap ah ate ets Goseee 1,010 151 
CROP SIE ae oa Ned We Rel ok Sis Were Ss he br See ia HN a ee a a doe 1, 698, 882 1,001, 824 
KET GS kal 1S Ses yas ese Pay eee sy anes oan a A IRON 5s Sa eer ay Oe Rie ep tach pe oa dos 517, 823 310, 694 
UIE Array Ske Se Sees Sy eas tien Sink 28 ek ea eae abe eR yt ae Rech i gt dozen. - 111, 900 33, 570 
SaltSHEe ps Kin Sake ena eye sar rye Crean REN Ls Sere Rays ie Py te kilos. - 3, 451, 259 690, 251 
Winwashedtsheepskiins)- Sessa ec ener ea ae ene et eel eee aes do...-| 29,383, 968 7,933, 671 
DAC Cat les OS Rea seats on ae eye et ee ya A ee nea doe 61, 029, 326 16, 953, 372 
lingeattleihi desea 5 see Soe ee ine One yee Nan Utne Oe Pee do....| 29,844, 258 13, 758, 036 
SALAMOTSe HIMES e ses ee echoed open Seen as eee ee corey Ne OEY 4 Gosee 130, 376 15, 526 
IB lira gkORSE Tail GOS et a ae eee St Ay ap tye te ene har eles inl NE ee Eee ne dose 1, 956, 884 484, 893 
WinwashedkwOolhers sels s 2-7 eeene RA ieee aes yan e ey ee mpyeea ee ey er eo tons... 150, 599 58, 847, 699 
Smokedstomsuestecs eae Ge Do les eae eee Senet te Bers meee eet) e ee kilos. . 947, 842 284, 352 
Leaf tallow vee 4,189 293 
Jerked beef ene 9, 442, 449 1, 033, 020 
ATS ELC OTT ete Cae wae teens ts te ers ely ay, ST ee ee cere 17, 580 7, 032 
MiscellaneousitrozenmvineatSs se. 4-)5 45 ys toe aa aya sen ea ee enya do.... 11,101, 809 721, 618 

SLO Ih hs En a 5 aN PD PR oe be EN IN ta Ie We APT SL Ae eI (EC Bc Ses Renee 135, 033, 322 











Of frozen beef, 243,717,000 kilos went to the United Kingdom, and 1,168,000 to 
Italy; frozen mutton, 75,058,000 kilos went to the United Kingdom, and 41,000 to 
Italy; bristles, 905,000 kilos went to Belgium, 592,000 to the United States, 450,000 to 
Italy, 210,000 to Germany, 173,000 to France, and 141,000 to the United Kingdom; 
goat and kid skins, 1,504,000 kilos went to the United States, 596,000 to France, and 
17,000 to the United Kingdom; sheepskins, 26,000,000 kilos went to France; salt hides, 
23,668,000 kilos were exported to Germany, 12,592,000 to the United States, 10,781,000 
to the United Kingdom, 9,560,000 to Belgium, 1,400,000 to France, and 1,017,000 to 
Italy; flint hides, 14,703,000 kilos went to the United States, 5,866,000 to Italy, 
2,841,000 to Spain, 2,621,000 to Germany, 1,566,000 to Belgium, and 606,000 to France; 
horsehides, 1,770,000 kilos went to Germany, 272,000 to the United States, 29,000 to 
Belgium, and 6,000 to France; wool, 58,967,000 kilos were exported to France, 40,707,- 
000 to Germany, 16,682,000 to Belgium, 10,496,000 to the United States, and 1,903,000 
to Italy; jerked beef, 2,647,000 kilos went to Brazil, and the bulk of the remainder to 
Cuba and South American countries. 
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Under the subheading ‘‘Elaborated animal products’’ the exportation in 1910 was 
as follows: 

















Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. 

JN GME NOE aoe as en Sa a ta AR AE Sera i omloneie Seneca ilos. 347, 353 54, 750 
SOUP STOCKS Fe he esa sitae ce Soc tem Sean Soe cere see trse rele re Sete ae eee eee 680, 978 204, 293 
(GhyakaeGl iin iae ys Sancan eee ac cee Seete Aaa e ae ae ana eS Seas Aaec eee see 12, 081, 869 1, 208, 187 
(CASE TIS sh Rayne ee eens Rests oT ee Para ieee may tte te meee = 2, 927, 703 594, 540 
Gee epee Be eat a eee ere Ne) a Cees Bed ee see sose| 5 50 9, 090 
OiGRiIaS ue ees See Ss ae Sane anne a Armee ean oN AE eee ia eae 125, 112 37, 534 
IDressedssheeps kill SHeeerer eee r ae ee eee eeeee eee eens ae 50, 166 200, 664 
Stearine sey e-c eee aaceee cee ilos. . 78,372 20, 377 
Meatiexttac tease = arene doze 1, 523, 340 3, 046, 680 
Gilyicerineaer seca cea oe eee 524, 488 131, 122 
Beef scrap and meal weiss 3, 169, 911 1, 267, 964 
Commonisoape eecrrtie oe ae cee erie an ae oe ee eee eee ee eee See 9, 936 597 
TOE YG alee ee a oni UNS a eee ee A A Rae aa! ots Be oe 16,171 3, 233 
a BSI LBL, 2) Cea ers Soy es eee re SE al eet Ae fe 2,876, 526 1, 150, 610 
HONG ys) eae say epee See eae Moe a See awe SSE ae RO A Soe 1, 036 104 
Marcanintoilyyae ees ecener ont siopcicc tiene reece Aeaesessesae ons dos 5, 444, 493 816, 673 
WNC CSC Sieh ao re ee Saseca store este oie Sas Beas otalie che Matas eee ROE ees don 367 73 
Rendered tallowiamd greases 15. ..qcinc oes scee- ssn ae ae eee eee oe doses 58, 405, 631 9, 536, 681 
Solenleathenswy eee hose cues seen Sere mete esse ae ae eee eee Serarere pieces. - 613 | | 3, 065 

NG) eo) ee ee ee ee eOS ee Ann HAS Came asoa ea soa eoonsomESacscs 18, 286, 237 








The bulk of the animal oils went to Germany; soup stock to the United Kingdom 
and Uruguay; canned meat, the bulk to the United Kingdom; casein, the bulk to 
Germany, and the United Kingdom with lesser amounts to the United States, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium; dressed sheepskins, the great bulk to the United States; 
atearine, practically-all to the United Kingdom; glycerine, the United Kingdom and 
Germany took nearly all; beef scrap and meal, the bulk to the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Uruguay; butter, 2,873,000 kilos went to Great Britain; margarine oil, 
practically the whole exportation to Great Britain; rendered tallow and grease, 
29,452,000 kilos went to the United Kingdom, 10,654,000 to Germany, 4,807,000 to 
Italy, 2,313,000 to Belgium, 1,278,000 to Spain,1,106,000 to France, 342,000 to Brazil, 
and 289,000 to the United States; sole leather, practically all went to Bolivia. 

Under the subheading ‘‘Residuary animal products,”’ the exportation in1910 was 
as follows: 














Articles. Kilos. Value. 

Pesos. 
POMC JAS Me heck eee rat octet aN IS ae OTe EE ec een Soe Sea Se ate Se ee 1, 454,174 12, 559 
JO TRO EST61 7 ho eae eee eS eee eon Aner eae ee a Ae aU ie ma arene eens 2,894, 578 144,729 
ENO OISH (COVEN) 2S sae ee sea hae eee ne Oe CSE Rees SEER eee opines ones 2, 674, 876 53, 497 
SIVA TK. Gsm ee AR eS ee Pa ua pe ae pnt aiale avers ice eet a a ae eye ole ore Mine 19,119, 167 477,979 
TE OTICSE iss stots Sie Be Pat IOS GE NOP SG ERENT LEASE em eh ie OR RSS ee 29, 488, 583 1, 448, 649 
18 [(0\0) es Re en ee Re as er eS Ree ae Rene ORE ne ny SRE MS eC aecete rr 976, 659 12, 208 
IDE! NOOO .-ssssssses00d Fn Re ene ey RoR ST =O Bos Ra et eee ee ee A oe 4,913, 324 245, 667 
Saltedicasin essa) scac Seco eee tee Scoala ee eee mine een are ere Sencremrene 4,586, 515 229, 825 
Dry CASINGS Sees ee aaa eee eae Sees eI SE ae cies rise eee 155, 336 6, 214 
Totale ses ese eae Ce Oe eae Hie eee ee ne eR ee oe a acre cer Perec scenes 2, 631, 327 








The bone ash was exported to the United Kingdom; lard scrap to the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, and Belgium; hoofs, the bulk of horse hoofs went to the United 
States, and of the split hoofs the bulk to Italy, United Kingdom, and Spain; tankage, 
the principal export was to the United Kingdom and the United States; bones, 
21,211,000 kilos to the United States, 4,103,000 to the United Kingdom, 2,577,000 to 
France, 874,000 to Belgium, 257,000 to Spain, 332,000 to Germany, and 118,000 to 
Italy; dried blood went to the United States, the United Kingdom, and France; 
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salted casings went principally to Germany, with lesser amounts to the United King- 
dom, Italy, and Spain; dry casings went principally to Spain and the United Kingdom. 
Agricultural products are classified under three subheads, as follows: 











Articles. 1909 1910 
Pesos. Pesos. 
IB TUIMATVePLOGUCLS hase concn eee meee ee eee eae 2c San eae meee sae eee 219, 770, 727 186, 317, 291 
Ta porate dsprodue tS occ Soe sors leak ae aleve HIE ate nIoe nie ae anes earae 5,729, 651 5,109,192 
Residuany products). san sk mismisen cae ence ose s oe aseie wae ee sinueeee Saeeee see 5, 003, 618 5, 155, 136 
MOGAL. Set Seceis oa ies arsepse res widee sets eeise te we eames e Seen ce wEER sO aeeaee 230, 503, 996 196, 581, 619 





Under the subhead ‘‘ Primary products,”’ the exports for 1910 were as follows: 




















Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. 

SAID IS GO ae Rios aisles ee eaie es dae Selo emacs Re aeeieee tn ae ening suave teens kilos. . 4,157,397 207, 870 
IRUKOD 2h o Read SaaS OSE Ee IAS Be mere ed See eR a Des PER EE moon ees do...- 71, 686 2,774 
Carobsbean Sasser sae 12, 625 631 
(ON Rs scree ich ara SIN eA Seen Rees RP ae) caer euates eRe es ies SoS Ope hep Bes 370, 948 8, 142, 575 
WB aTleyeee oe seseis seme oreo Se CO a einer Eee Doe oes ESE ie ie Seana ilos. 4,749, 987 131, 574 
TRAV Cte ate ap Sr et le ae rare ele lies gel a See Be ee eee dose 926,714 11, 584 
Mie heyy axes 5 ses bi ee ata cele Ot 8 Seat ON coy ive ed teu a coh ea er ale ani 13,123 7, 874 
PHS PRIUS = Oe yet a os yr es te ee ects ye mo a OR RR nee Oe See ete pee Se 38, 834 
JON ORIG) BANE SSE Be eee ce eeer aaa ee ce bole Se Ses Ca EE aU SoS AmE Oem encased EA 604, 877 44. 604,395 
IMB ZO eee cee ose ae eS aS Haat ie Se Oe eee ae eRe ce doses 2, 660, 225 60, 260, 804 
1 EYSPrT aN Sygate ere ann a SE EW CRS ER Se ES oy Seen cel sos ilos.. 76, 104 2, 283 
Gun eas tra wees cise eae cate Ss Stars tens tere ore Sn nies isis SOS SL Ce a EE dose 381,785 15, 271 
OCA TORS arrest ere tts tert eters sos Seay Tee eee Taree ste Sn repo eee eee eee Sope 5,914, 794 118, 296 
La youve ses cece canes Bee enol 2105208 478, 228 
GANGS e eee cates pee 258, 778 10, 351 
Rape seed Rae 1, 960, 592 58, 817 
SPULSeYSee dees sae eek ee ee es CS I spines A co. RN NS Saye 234, 459 7, 033 
Miscellaneous seeds : Pape 252, 429 9, 481 
We alsLOWACCOsses ames ee tone ae OEE Oe ee ce ease ilos.. 42,370 6, 356 
Wihtes tice sees eee a: Se Se eRe ek eid Boe reds Se eames tel ca ee a 1, 883, 592 72, 202, 260 

RO GAN ee er ee Ses aes Aa er RIS Sere Se See Ane ae Eat ee ERR Ie a 186, 317, 291 








It is difficult in many cases to determine the final destination of a considerable 
portion of the Argentine agricultural exports which appear in the annual reports 
under the head of ‘‘On orders.’’ The meaning of this term is that the final destina- 
tion of the grain on leaving Argentina is not known, the shipment being made sub- 
ject to cable orders to be subsequently sent to the first port at which the vessel touches. 

Practically all of the alpiste was exported to Germany; carob beans to Brazil; oats, 
the bulk went to the Portuguese possessions, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
France; rye, the bulk to Belgium and the Portuguese possessions; barley, the bulk to 
Belgium and the Netherlands; most of the wax went to Germany; fresh fruits were 
exported to Uruguay and Brazil; linseed, 218,913 metric tons were ‘‘on orders,” 
86,294 tons to Germany, 82,233 to Belgium, 77,880 to the United Kingdom, 55,142 to 
the United States, 23,545 to France, and 7,614 to Italy; maize, 1,856,380 tons were 
‘‘on orders,’’ 188,671 tons to Belgium, 181,642 to Germany, 143,693 to the United 
Kingdom, 124,578 to Italy, 83,752 to France, 28,959 to Spain, 1,901 to Brazil, and 
1,462 to the United States; potatoes, the bulk went to Uruguay, with lesser amounts 
to Brazil and Belgium; hay, 25,509,000 kilos went to Brazil, small amounts to Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Uruguay; nearly all of the beans went to Brazil; the rape seed 
went to Germany, the Portuguese possessions, and the United Kingdom, and the 
spurge seed went to Italy; leaf tobacco went to Uruguay; wheat, 939,654 tons were 
“‘on orders,’’ 316,549 tons were exported to Brazil, 292,471 to the United Kingdom, 
168,513 to Belgium, 60,667 to Germany, 24,550 to ital, 23,713 to France, 11,271 to 
Spain, and 4,760 to the United States. 
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Under the subhead ‘‘Elaborated products,’ the exports for 1910 were as follows: 











Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. 

Cottonseedioile sacs nec oe ees see re Semis oe aa ee ea oe kilos. - 9,879 1,976 
AB ITISCE CO ISSR AS Vance eae aN fan er ge coy ant a te My Mg pee doses 1,825 328 
MAIZ COTE ayers eye Sees MINS epee Rene aN Lae 2 entrant hen sae RE ee eee doze 371, 489 74, 298 
Wiholetwilres eflo wr eee oe eet tee otk ayers ries rays aera tere enon do 135, 323 2,706 
PIOUS) ge Bare yd RN aE oe ae ee aN, ee Dea ee Te eae donee 55, 754 4, 460 
Cigarettesrotalltkindshes- esc ac neces sore eee ee ae none pene ence doses 35, 609 71, 218 
Sees) Chl Dance Secs cte Sue Seo eee aoe Setae See Sil en aes aE Sea ore as 16, 150 4,037 
BVICETINA CC lal spers tase tee oe Ree raed ey tera eam ety Noes rn a Seta Nt ey eeu noe ers kilos. - 29, 812 2,980 
IB IS CURES eine ge sees aes sare yoyo # Speier = ne eo neeaps, eps ke Bea eee doze 300 15. 
BWW aly C2 G81 UT a ee ya at ce pepe See ee On ny eb eR ae erty ee ae tons. - 115, 408 4, 947, 137 
(CHOU sis aaa ns US eee os ES Re Bee & aeie Men te ce emer RR mm eho a ae a kilos. - 930 27 
PAN © CMGI] WALT pers aie ere Re ee eer hee eee aaa liters 100 10 

MRO LANE ences eis ser ome ers iene ae See ie Staats lal xenon eee eye | Meets 5, 109, 192 











The cottonseed oil went to the United Kingdom, the linseed oil to Brazil, the 
maize oil to Belgium, whole wheat flour to Germany, sugar to Bolivia, sheep dip to 
Of wheat flour, 99,949 
tons went to Brazil, 5,696 to the United Kingdom, 2,522 to Germany, 1,187 ‘‘on 
orders,’’ 412 to Spain, 314 to Uruguay, 250 to Belgium, and 122 tons to the United 


Uruguay and Brazil, and vermicelli to Chile and Bolivia. 








States. 
Under the subhead ‘‘Residuary vegetable products,’’ the exports for 1910 were as 
follows: 
Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. 
Ie Bante eee uo as ene SEAS SS EOR SUES E eae aoe ESS onE oa See Boone se ao tons 250, 777 4,521,783 
IB TOKE MT CE Sta sie pete ee ten pene hea te eRe te fe i kilos. . 652,330 | 13,047 _ 
oN EHO) Perea weno cee Subs GE SRaRTeoS suo oe bacdeds uace So SHbUSHeGaDaHEeeae dose: 732, 672 43, 960 
FRAC Gh OUTS aN ese ois seen Smee a aes eh An eye C(O ene Sane do... 3,688,100 | 81, 137 
IBS TO WiC Sa) OR CULTAS meen e eerer seat cele e esate open phen OST MM ree anaes Dee eye Oe Goseee 549,138 | 27, 457 
IQIER CGEM au are mer seqates aadeencme aa seH meeps aoae be HEGeS eae ances case dosea- 66, 221 | 265 
1 5e(=) 0216) UD Ee aes Seite. eaten me ee eas APES pains rt me. kon ete We) do... 1,669,872 | 31,187 
Residuum of sugar cane (bagasse)..............-..--.--.- Seeee ase see dozeee 5, 236 94 
OSI UUIM YO fT AZ Cle ees Soe teste te csetee ee arene eteces an doses 1,390. 830 | 13,909 
OI CAK CR Se oe Si he ees Set er Neel cH Sante yk ened RE ee ONS do. 21,114, 876 | 422, 297 
UNG ea SrA Renee Srila a iatain DN ee ea riits A ee a rate yeh [eB A 5, 155, 136 

















Of the exports of bran, 185,278 tons went to Germany, 20,908 to Belgium, 17,721 to 
France, 12,729 to the United Kingdom, and small quantities to Brazil, the United 
States, Italy, Spain, and Uruguay. The argol went to Italy, Germany, and France; 
the rice flour to Germany, with small amounts to Spain and Italy; the brewers’ grains 
to Germany and Belgium; flax straw to Brazil; maize residuum to Germany, and the 
oil cake to Germany, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, France, and Belgium. 


The exports of forest products in 1910 were as follows: 

















Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. 
Quebracho:saw Gusts ech oe ee ee ee eee tr kilos... 840 8 
Charcoal 131, 402 197, 102 
Cedars nen kh oe ase ee 4,572 54, 868 
Railroad ties we 800 1, 200 
Boplar, algarrobo, and fiandubay piles. -.2..))2).222..2-23.2 a. pieces... 142, 644 63.359 
INBIMGCITNOENY DS cccnascasoncosocoe cneetcne KGaNS rtp sap ty SRE Ate ind Oe PO dossee 24, 595 2, 460 
Hxtract or que prachOe.soezcoscc sae eee ee ee eee: tons. . §2, 231 4, 429, 357 
ine WOO dessa iste & o5yoic ce ce eee ene en pieces. . 619, 000 3, 714 
Miscellaneous! woodsic.2. 54.8 3 Meee. 1k ety. cere we eet nk ee | pence 1, 726 
Short algarrobo and nandubay posts......_._....1..1..2.. 22211. pieces. - 175, 083 | 152, 285 
WAIL WSR ersten Sey aeears a sccm Mey ye = Sic aca kilos. - 108, 600 3,258 
Poplar, algarrobo; and nandubay posts.) ).))5)). 23255 pieces. - 50, 835 | 48, 946 
NGS LAS Sts Rearee ees AE FRR ar. Pace oe, mt SS La 9 fre kilos. . 25, 884 1,812 
Quebracholoss es sedans. be ana evan ee eee oe ae ee a tons 341, 969 5, 604, 430 

Total 








10, 564, 525 
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The charcoal went to Uruguay, as did also most of the cedar, railroad ties, piles, 
firewood, and miscellaneous woods and posts; wool to Brazil, and resin to Germany. 
Of extract of quebracho, 27,373 tons went to the United States, 12,800 to the United 
Kingdom, 3,494 to Germany, 1,099 to Belgium, 778 to France, 661 to Italy, and 1,727 
tons “on orders.’’ Of quebracho logs, 187,312 tons went to the United Kingdom, 
21,255 to Germany, 16,154 to the United States, 10,270 to Italy, 6,649 to France, 920 


to Belgium, and 83,458 “on orders.”’ 
The exports of mine products in 1910 were as follows: 

















Articles. Quantity Value. 
| | Pesos. 
Mp ULespOwd ere dlasWeStOSsy= se ao sa eee ae e ee eee ee eens kilos. .| 10, 000 | 

Boraterolinieyy os Ge see he eine a ies Ocoee ce eee Seen ceet ner aa : 571, 502 28, 575 
BATICOPWER = ccrse oe se Seeks So fie tai nae es Oa eve rcs Saree tig aes e | Pose rece 5, 790 2,316 
WWI Omhy5.52scccsss0- 300, 778 6, 582 
IMU CAR ep ee Nao oe 19, 231 31, 312 
(COD OG OnSs2sascnsccasscc 2,149, 997 372,771 
(QUEM, CKECING5 Aas om Babe anie raat SEDER OSS One bee Ha Bean arose a See oUeaooen 900 70 
HA NW OY. CO) EAS ee pet Bate ea ae AE int he ORAL TS eres EEN Se rr ane 40, 500 8, 100 
USI CTO TOS eshte eee ests at ea cre a oy ET earner a ele eye el ae a do 902 450 
Re UOT OSH tenets cone ele ee tele ges dc PR ee RES eae GO.26-| 5,171 414 
IHeAGEATICKSIlV.EL OLESte 1 screen sos eee eer eee eee ee eee Gdoseee 16, 625 4, 987 
AVA TIe CUTTY OLES rere eae ene ee aaa ee eee dozer} 17,500 | 1, 050 
iam a GiMILEX (VAT ATO) = 5,52 se sess cere ere ae eee per et ee doze== 17, 260 800 
IWroliramlones) 42.9178 2 = soared ance nice See ore ee toe eriaene dozeee 808, 566 80, 857 
UPI AS COTE eee ees ss oe ye RIES eat Shi eye a ret ey 55, 900 1,118 
(Woy Re ee ee BEC eae Rete 2 ee eee er te ae aaa Gee area e eae ael aR a eae os as 539, 902 








The borate of hme went to Germany; bar copper to the United States; onyx to 
France, and mica to the United Kingdom; copper ores chiefly to the United States, 
with lesser amounts to Germany and other countries; wolfram ores went to Germany 
principally, and plaster to Uruguay. 

The hunting and fishing products amounted in all to 1,428,884, the principal of 
which were: 











Articles. Quantity. Value 

| Pesos. 
AMOR Gye 2S Retna sae he See some ead Sener esate cede ebbsaneuaeeneonee kilos. .| 4, 496, 863 | 889, 373 
OMS lciins eevee A GR ae, eC peepee ae ve Enea RENE | dozen. _ 818 19, 632 
EN Eriars eins oe erator oe aly ed dace On aie ewe gs a Sebel kilos. .| 77, 312 | 308, 725 
OSETIGH Sp MM eS ete eer eee oe a ete eee ee eee eae eee eee Goseer| 32, 765 128, 784 
ETO LO ep) 1 UIIES oes es a es, Ae ee ene ntact Sah a Oe do... 113 23,840 

| 





The whale oil went principally to the United Kingdom, with smaller amounts to 
Germany; the wolf skins to Germany, with small quantities to the United States; of 
the nutria skins, 66,424 kilos went to Germany, 5,379 to Belgium, 2,589 to Italy, and 
60 to the United States. The ostrich plumes went principally to Italy, Uruguay, 
Germany, and Spain, and the heron plumes went to Germany and France. 

The principal miscellaneous articles exported in 1910 were coal (reexported) to the 
amount of 285,772 tons, valued at 2,000,404 pesos, and scrap iron, 6,369 tons, worth 
63,690 pesos, the latter item going principally to Italy. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Agriculture continues to be the greatest source of national wealth 
of the Republic. Of a total of practically 19,500,000 hectares (hec- 
tare = 2.47 acres) of land under cultivation in 1910, 5,836,500 
were sown to wheat, 3,005,000 to maize (Indian corn), 1,445,600 to 
linseed, 4,706,530 to alfalfa, and 4,360,000 to other crops such as 
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oats, barley, rice, cotton, and the vine. The output of wheat, flax, 
and oats, by Provinces, during the agricultural year 1909-10 is 
given by the Argentine Department of Agriculture as follows: 




















Provinces. | Wheat. Flax. Oats. 

| Tons. Tons. Tons. 
IB UENOSPAUTES eminem ce estotslde Sei ciejeaicteie cn ese See ante Rereernae Abe eel 1,340,299 | 281,762 495, 745 
SPiMnitay NO stesd cee bata ano aece Se eeioe Guano aan ateeaecs cesoaredtetoarac 470,077 | 207,500 4,366 
(ONG (0) OB 8 KRESS aeRO Ee ecm nee Sete ee tes ies rn er Sen ina tery aco enn ots Ae 1,240,528 | 110,541 4,982 
BTU O NEGIOS Besse enero ae ine Cee oe aes OR ene ace eee eco ereer | 154,508 | 100,697 10,799 
Ram pax Centralisceeccccm cesar es eee ac ee cias e e R ses Se see See eee 300, 214 15,615 10, 679 
OthermEerovincestandalernitonicSe-seeeee eee cere eee eee eee eee ee eee ee Ere | 60, 000 500 3, 000 
Mo tale Avsase eens cate oases nese Ree soe ee a steieeee ee Meee eerie aaa 3,565,626 | 716,615 529, 571 





Of these amounts, there were exported up to September last 
1,757,000 tons of wheat (including flour), 596,000 tons of flax, and 
298,500 tons of oats. 

While this output was not as large as that of 1908-9, due to adverse 
weather conditions, its value was greater, due to the rise in prices of 
cereals in the world’s market. The value of the production for 
1909-10 was: Wheat, $320,000,000; flax, $115,000,000; oats, 
$28,000,000; making a total of $463,000,000. 

Argentina now stands eighth in the production of wheat, fourth in 
the area sown, and (1909 first) in 1910 second in the amount exported 
to other countries. The explanation of the relative differences is 
found in the proportion of production to inhabitants, for whereas the 
United States exports only about 15 per cent of its wheat crop, Argen- 
tina exports 80 per cent, the variance being due to the consuming 
capacity of 90,000,000 in the first case, and of only 7,000,000 in the 
second. Of the world’s wheat supply, the United States furnishes. 
20 per cent and Argentina 5 per cent. 


WHEAT is probably the oldest known grain. It has served for food of man since pre- 
historic times, and even its origin is lost in antiquity, for the wild plant from which it 
sprang has disappeared. A grass resembling wheat, and which crosses readily with 
wheat, has been discovered, however, and this would seem to be the obscure source: 
of our present cereal. Probably the first grown wheat came from the region of Meso- 
potamia, spreading thence eastward into China and westward as far as the Canary 
Islands. In America it did not exist before the Spanish conquest, but was thereafter 
not slow to pass throughout the two continents. 

Humboldt tells that it was introduced accidentally into Mexico by asoldier of 
Cortes, but that a priest carried it intentionally into Quito whence it was disseminated 
over South America. It made its way slowly toward the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, 
and even 25 years ago Argentina was supplying barely enough for its own use. Since. 
then the production has increased rapidly, till now the Argentine crop is one of the 
factors to be reckoned with in the world’s market. 

The wheat ordinarily cultivated is the tritiewm sativum, the other varieties seeming: 
to have so little nourishment as to make its agricultural use unprofitable. In Argentina. 
the best known varieties are the Barletta, Russian, Hungarian, French, Saldomé, 
Tusela, Rieti, Candeal, and Taganrog. The Barletta—a soft or bread wheat originally- 
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brought from Italy and resembling American hard red wheat, though not so hard—is 
the most generally sown. As wheat differs considerably according to its growth in cold 
or hot countries, so climatic conditions must necessarily be a deciding factor in the 
selection of the grain planted. Cold-country wheat has flexible, thin, hollow straw, 
elongated ears, and soft seeds; hot-country wheat has solid, rigid straw. The farther 
from the equator wheat is grown the more quickly does it mature, because it hasa longer 
interval of sun at just the time when light has the best quickening influence. Of course 
the reverse is true of winter wheat, so called, which in reality is the same as other 
wheats but gets that name because it is planted late instead of early in the year. To 
gain this advantage from climate, and for the reason also that soil shows favorable 
characteristics, the wheat area is extending toward the south and southwest in Argen- 
tina, and its earlier region of cultivation, especially north of Buenos Aires, is yielding 
to Indian corn. 

Soft (turgidum), hard (durum), and Polish (polonicum) are the prime divisions of 
wheat ordinarily grown. The durum wheat is being gradually introduced into Argen- 
tina and is meeting favor both from the farmer who gets good crops from it, and from the 
merchant who finds that it returns an excellent price in foreign markets, and as80 per 
cent of the crop is exported it is seen that the foreign market plays a very important 
part in the country’s estimate of cultivation. The better the quantity and quality, 
and the more favorable the climatic conditions, the larger will be the supply to send 
abroad. 

Twenty-five years ago Argentina was producing barely enough for its own use, but 
in the five years between 1898 and 1903 its yearly export averaged 51,000,000 bushels. 
To-day not more than 20 per cent of the possible area available for wheat is employed 
for it, and two-thirds of that is but poorly cultivated. The official figures of the area 
under cultivation (1910) are 6,253,000 hectares (15,451,000 acres), the production from 
which (1910) is stated to have been 139,625,000 bushels, the exports having been 
69,205,500 bushels, to which must be added the export of flour of 1,298,100 bushels. 
The Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entre Rios, and part of the Terri- 
tory of the Pampa are the producing sections, while Buenos Aires, Rosario, Bahia 
Blanca, Colastine, and Villa Constitucion are the ports of exit. 

While climate and accessibility to shipping ports are two very important factors in 
the wheat industry in Argentina, they do not by any means present the whole problem. 
There is the question of the water supply, either natural or by irrigation, and in many 
instances the fact that water may be easily obtained from the soil by pumps or artesian 
wells will make land higher in price than proximity to a railway. Then, again, soil 
may be poor, or droughts prolonged or excessive, or the locust plague may be immi- 
nent—all being obstacles to success against which the farmer has to contend—so that 
the cultivation of wheat, or of any crop for that matter, has its dark side, even in Argen- 
tina, and before committing himself seriously to the business of it the farmer must 
study the ground carefully from every aspect. That as high as 40 bushels to the acre 
are reported on well-cultivated lands is a fact, but it is equally true that less than 10 
bushels have been harvested; seasons have in some localities been so bad that scarcely 
enough seed was obtained to meet the demands of the next harvest. Therefore 
Argentina must not be considered with blind confidence as the paradise of the agri- 
culturist, but should be examined in the sane light of modern science and reason. 

Maize (Indian corn) ranks next to wheat as a great national product of Argentina. 
(See article on Guatemala.) The area of cultivation, something more than 3,000,000 
hectares (almost 7,500,000 acres), is in the same section as that of wheat, but it 
tends northward. Most of the corn is raised north of latitude 36° S., between 35° 
and 33° S., closer to the line than is the case in the United States (38° to 42° N.). 
Harvest begins at the end of February. The yield is astonishing, the average being 
40 bushels to the acre, while 60 to 110 bushels have been recorded. 
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Production of corn in Argentina (bushels of 56 pounds). 
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Linseed is another of the great crops of Argentina, its value being on the average 
above $40,000,000 gold. The area of cultivation is in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, 
Santa Fe, Cordoba, and Entre Rios. It has been hitherto utilized altogether for the 
oil from the seed, but recently an Argentine engineer, Sefior Eusebio E. Garcia, has 
made a most important discovery, which will give a new and powerful impetus to the 
flax industry of the Republic. It means that several millions of dollars worth of fiber 
that have hitherto been wasted annually will be turned to account. Sefor Garcia’s 
discovery is a process of utilizing flax straw after the seed has been thrashed. A com- 
pany has been formed in Buenos Aires which has already a plant capable of turning 
out daily 4 tons of flax fiber for the manufacture of textiles and fine paper, and 10 tons 
per day of material for the manufacture of tweeds, cordage, coarse paper, ete. These 
articles are now being imported into the country to the amount of $66,882,137 gold per 
annum. The government of the Province of Buenos Aires, realizing that the flax 
straw is of vital importance to the nation, has detailed an engineer to report upon the 
subject and to recommend such adequate measures as will promote the establishment 
of the new industry. 

Oats and barley; sugar cane, especially in the Province of Tucuman; the vine and 
wine growing, in the Provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, Entre Rios, and La Rioja; | 
alfalfa, of which 14,000,000 acres are planted in the wheat and corn region; tobacec in 
the northern and central sections; cotton to some extent but with increasing interest, 
are all products of substantial value for which the importance is steadily enlarging. 
Quebracho and yerba maté are recognized sources of national wealth, although both 
are also products of Paraguay and will be treated in the article on that Republic. 

The other great category of natural wealth of Argentina is that of animal products, 
which form over 43 per cent of the total exportation and therefore bear an equally 
high relative value to the productive totals of Argentina. It is an interesting 
fact that all the animal food so abundantly supplied by this country is the result of 
stocking this incomparably rich land with animals introduced from European sources. 
In pre-Columbian times the only domestic animals possessed by the natives were the 
alpaca and the llama; the alpaca was grown for its flesh and its fleece, while the llama 
was used as a beast of burden. In 1535 the Spaniards brought in horses and asses, and 
shortly afterwards bovine cattle were taken to Asuncion (Paraguay), by a Portuguese. 
(In 1569, 4,000 head were distributed along the regions of the Rio de la Plata. Sheep 
came later. At one time, when the natives were exceedingly hostile, a few horses and 
asses were abandoned on the pampas, and from such stock have descended the innu- 
merable herds that to-day cover the almost limitless plains. A recent census shows 
that in Argentina there are over 29,000,000 bovine cattle, 7,500,000 horses, about 
500,000 mules and 300,000 asses, over 67,000,000 sheep, almost 4,000,000 goats, and 
only 1,403,591 pigs, with a total value of about $700,000,000 gold. The Provinces of 
Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Corrientes, Entre Rios, and Cordoba have the largest herds 
and support an average of 3 to 12 sheep or one-half to 2 cows a hectare (hectare=2.47 
acres). Much of this stock is of mixed blood, but during recent years Argentina has 
imported the best animals obtainable and has bred with the direct intention of improy- 
ing the stock as much as possible. 

A farm (estancia) in Argentina is usually large and well organized under a general 
plan. It is surrounded by a wire fence and divided into fields varying in size from 
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100 to 2,500 hectares (250 to over 6,000 acres), used for different purposes, like breeding 
and fattening, all being supplied as well as possible with water either from streams, 
ponds, or wells. Some of the land is of course devoted to grains and the necessary 
vegetables of such an estate. The principal farmhouse (casa de la estancia) is situ- 
ated about the center of the estate, and there may be around it quite a group of over- 
seers’ and laborers’ cottages. If the farm is a general one, the laborers are usually 
allowed a plot of ground of 100 to 200 hectares (250 to 500 acres) for their own cultiva- 
tion, the crop being apportioned between the owner and the laborer on an agreed per- 
centage basis. Seldom is a farm restricted to a single crop or to one species of live 
stock, as this has been found to be hazardous and unprofitable, and, as a rule, the 
greater the amount of capital invested the larger are the returns for the money. 

As the entire energy of life on the estancia is directed toward the production of food- 
stuffs and this chiefly for export, great effort is made to introduce modern methods 
of farming. The best of machinery is operated in the fields, and expeditious handling 
of cattle to get them to market is demanded. Naturally, therefore, the final analysis 
of the product of the pasture appears among the industries. 

Just as naturally the industries of Argentina are vitally related to products of the 

farm. The country can not as yet be said to have become industrial in the sense 
that the productive forces are given to factories, but it has been found more in accord 
with economic principles to have within the country many establishments in which 
the agricultural resources are turned into the finished product for export rather than 
to send abroad the raw material. 

Argentina was first known as a cattle country, simply exporting cattle on the hoof. 
Then the animals were killed and the meats were salted in saladeros, an industry that 
began in the last century. The final development of meat preparation is in the 
frigorificos (frozen or chilled meat establishments), the first of which began in Buenos 
Aires in 1883. In 1876, even, it had been demonstrated by a Frenchman that Argen- 
tine meat could be frozen and then transported to Europe, and this industry is the 
result. To-day it may be stated that $25,000,000 gold is invested, and that Europe, 
especially England, is depending more and more upon Argentina for its source of 
supply. ; 

Another typical example is that of the wheat. While immense quantities of grain 
are yearly exported, yet a considerable proportion is now retained within the country 
and ground into flour, both for local consumption and for export. The first mill was 
operated by water power in Cordoba as early as 1580; a steam mill was started in 
Buenos Aires in 1845, but not until 1877 did the Republic cease to import wheat and, 
having enough for its internal consumption, begin exportation. In 1878 the first ex- 
portation of flour was declared, and since then flour has gone abroad, and really com- 
petes with the United States, especially in Brazil, where it*has almost altogether 
absorbed the market south of Rio de Janeiro. 

The manufacture of lard, butter, and allied dairy products is another growing industry. 
These and cheese are exported, and some of the best prepared milk in the world is to be 
had in the lecherias in Buenos. Aires and the larger cities. Sugar cane has been grown 
in Argentina since the middle of the seventeenth century. Small mills for sugar 
production were of course existent at the same time, and now excellent sugar is manu- 
factured in the best of modern mills, although the article is both exported and im- 
ported. Alcohol, beer, wine, oils, and chemicals are manufactured, but not in suffi- 
cient quantities to check imports altogether. Many cigarette and cigar factories are 
busy manufacturing tobacco, and tanning of skins is becoming a local industry. Good 
furniture, clothing, fine books, construction material, and many articles of domestic 
use are manufactured in Buenos Aires; but, while important locally, they do not 
absorb the energy of the people, nor can they compete with foreign articles in general. 
The country is an agricultural country, deriving its riches from the soil, and while there 
is great opportunity for certain kinds of manufacturing it will not be a nation of intense 
factory output for a generation or more. 
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An eminent geographer once said that by looking at the railway map of a country he 
could measure its wealth, its commerce, and its prosperity. When any region changes 
from a wilderness to the abode of civilized man, three factors contribute to the trans- 
formation—population, capital, and economic transport. 

The Argentine Republic, which stretches over 33 degrees of latitude from north to 
south, and is therefore almost 4,000 kilometers (about 2,500 miles) long and 1,500 kilo- 
meters (932 miles) in greatest breadth, has been particularly fortunate in giving open- 
ing to these three factors, and thus to utilize to some extent the magnificent advantages 
with which nature has endowed the country. In fact, political and economic progress, 
according to a statement of one of their writers on national industry, began to be posi- 
tively effective as the first railways were constructed. But even a quarter of a century 
ago the means of communication throughout the Republic were so scant, rudimentary, 
and insecure that interstate traffic was small and the nation seemed to be cloistered 
within itself. 

To-day all this of the past. The means of communication, which are in Argentina 
the railways, are increasing with astonishing rapidity, and they have invigorated 
national unity, stimulated commerce, expanded the industries, and helped the prod- 
ucts of Argentine soil to be known in all parts of the world. For the encouragement of 
these railways every force has been put to work, every sacrifice demanded has been 
cheerfully accepted by the people, and even in the midst of financial crises the struggle 
was made to meet all obligations which had been assumed to induce capital to invest in 
railway construction and operation. At present the result of the early efforts are but 
logical consequences of historical development. Former generations have been 
deeply interested in national organization, in finance; but the present generation and 
_ the one to come have a genial task in fostering and extending the transportation system 
of the country. 

The first railway in Argentina was chartered for the Province of Buenos Aires 
according to the law of January 12, 1854. This was opened for traffic August 30, 
1857, between the city of Buenos Aires westward to the station of La Floresta, now 
Velez Sarsfield, a distance of only 12 kilometers (7.45 miles). The capital invested 
was $285,108 gold; the passengers carried numbered 56,190; the freight amounted 
to 2,257 tons (metric ton=2,204 pounds); expenses were $12,448 and receipts $19,185. 
The table below gives a graphic idea of the growth of the railways since then: 
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Of these 25,508 kilometers (15,850 miles), 15,466 kilometers (9,610 miles) were 
broad, that is, 1.676 meters (53 feet) gauge; 2,265 kilometers (1,407 miles) were medium, 
that is, 1.435 meters (4 feet 84 inches) or standard gauge; and 7,777 kilometers (4,833 
miles) were narrow, that is, 1 meter (3.28 feet) gauge. Since the sale by the Gov- 
ernment of the Andine Railway to private interests on November 1, 1909, all the 
above lines except the Central Norte (North Central) narrow gauge of 2,124 kilo- 
meters (1,310 miles), and the Argentino del Norte (Argentine Northern), also narrow 
gauge of 926 kilometers (575 miles), have been privately owned and operated, sub- 
ject of course to regulations established by the Government. 
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The territorial distribution of these lines, not taking into consideration the most 
recent additions, which do not materially affect the proportions, is as follows: 
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This railway expansion has placed the Argentine Republic the tenth among the 
countries of the world in length of line, being surpassed by the United States, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, India, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Canada, and Australia. 
The people have realized that it is not necessary to have a population before a rail- 
way should be built; the converse, rather, has been the rule, that to have a popu- 
lation to develop the rich soil a railway should precede, and therefore surveys have 
been encouraged and actual construction hastened into regions practically unvisited 
by man until then. In every conceivable direction the system is advancing, and each 
year adds a noticeable increase to the distance already in service. For example, 
while it is seen from the above table that most political divisions of the Republic 
have a railway of some extent, even within the last year the Territories of Formosa, 
Misiones, and Santa Cruz have been entered, and the Territories of Chubut and 
Formosa have added extensive trunk lines to their systems, the construction work 
on them cutting through regions that have been hitherto considered untracked wilder- 
nesses. This leaves only the Territories of Los Andes in the northwest and of Tierra 
del Fuego in the south without railways, but already plans have been made in each 
case to invade them. 

The natural tendency of the railways in Argentina has been to converge from the 
interior toward certain eastern terminal points from which over-sea traffic could start. 
At first Buenos Aires was the only terminal; it remains the principal one to-day,, but 
Santa Fe and Rosario on the Parana River are also foci of commerce. Farther south 
Bahia Blanca is becoming a very important entrep6t, and the shipping facilities are 
increasing in order to accommodate the growing railway traffic. Bahia Blanca will 
doubtless become the terminal for much of the product of the opening agricultural 
and pastoral regions south of it, but before long a still more southern port will be 
demanded, and serious attention is given to that project. 

The railway situation at the beginning of 1910, the centennial year of Argentine 
independence, was a very encouraging one. The Government decided, therefore, 
in celebrating the one hundredth anniversary, to prepare an international railway 
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and land transport exhibition in Buenos Aires, both as a demonstration of what had 
been accomplished and as a source of information for the probable solution of trans- 
portation problems of the future. It is well worth noting the subdivisions of the 
exhibit: Railways and tramways (nonelectric); electric railways; automobiles; cycles; 
means of communication by post, telegraph, and telephone; means of communication 
by animal traction; military traction and ambulances; road construction in cities and 
for sport; methods of packing; municipal transport, including fire protection; decora- 
tive art in transportation methods; hygiene in transportation; protection in transpor- 
tation; exhibits of national industry and of working models; aeronautics. This shows 
how comprehensive was the scope, and how earnest Argentina is in the determination 
to utilize every element which will add to success in transport expansion. The 
results justified the effort, for 1910 was significant as that in which the largest addi- 
tion for one year was made in Argentina’s railway mileage. 

According to the Argentine law, the railway year ends on the 30th of June. Con- 
sequently, as the complete report was made at that time, the 25,508 kilometers 
(15,850 miles) of railway stated to exist at the end of 1909 included kilometers 
which, by later calculation, appear in the early months of that year. The revised 
report gives 25,181 kilometers (15,646 miles) as the actual length of railways in 
operation on the Ist of January, 1910. 

The total mileage of railroads in operation in the Republic at the close of the year 
1910 was 28,636 kilometers (18,166 miles). The mileage of railroads opened to traffic 
during the year was 3,445 kilometers (2,140 miles), which is the greatest amount of new 
mileage recorded in any one year in the history of the country, and is more than 
twice that for the year 1909. While the greater part of this new mileage consisted of 
extensions and branches of existing roads, a considerable portion pertained to en- 
tirely new lines, a number of which are being constructed through the national Terri- 
tories in the north and south. The new road from Rosario, the second city of the 
Republic, to Puerto Belgrano on the Atlantic coast east of Bahia Blanca, a distance 
of 793 kilometers (493 miles), was opened to traffic at the close of the year. It traverses 
a fertile agricultural region in the Provinces of Santa Fe and Buenos Aires, and con- 
nects with all of the large roads in that region. The linescompleted in the Chaco from 
Formosa to Embarcacion, and from Barranqueras or Resistencia, opposite Corrientes, 
to Metan in the Province of Salta, will open up for development a very rich and 
extensive territory hitherto almost unknown. 

Good progress was made during the year on the lines building in the south through 
the Territories of Rio Negro, Chubut, and Santa Cruz. The first of these, running 
from Puerto San Antonio to Lake Nahuel-Huapi, is expected to reach San Carlos de 
Bariloche, on the lake, by January, 1912, whence it is only 70 miles to Puerto Montt, 
the southern terminus of the Chilean railway system. Another line starts from 
Puerto Deseado, on the east coast of Santa Cruz, traverses all three Territories, and 
joins the first-mentioned road a short distance from Lake Nahuel-Huapi; while a third, 
commencing at Comodoro Rivadavia, runs westwardly toward the Chilean frontier, 
intersecting the line from Puerto Deseado. Work on a fourth route, from the port of 
San Blas to Carmen de Patagones and Choele-Choele, in the Territory of Rio Negro, 
was started in January, 1911. Construction is expected to be commenced during 
1911 on a line to run from Caiman to Paso de los Indios, a town on the Chubut River | 
in the Territory of the same name. Operations were also pushed on the line from 
Bahia Blanca to Carmen de Patagones, so that when all these routes are completed the 
vast expanse of southern territory of Argentina will be opened up for development 
and colonization, and new port works will no doubt be inaugurated in order to pre- 
pare for the increased commerce which is sure to follow. The extension of the Great 
Southern Railway from Neuquen toward the Andes is also being pushed, and at the 
close of the year the line had been completed to within 170 miles of the Chilean 
railway system. 
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The most important event of 1910 was the opening of the tunnel through the Andes, 
thus completing connection by rail between Buenos Aires and Valparaiso, Chile. 
A tri-weekly train service was established in April between these two points, the 
schedule time for the trip being 38 hours. Work having been finished during the 
year on the Argentine line to Posadas and on the Central Paraguay Railway to Encar- 
nacion, passengers can now proceed by rail from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, the only 
change necessary being made at the ferry between Posadas and Encarnacion. It is 
expected that by the fall of 1911 a train ferry will have been completed between 
these two points, when a through train service will be inaugurated, the gauge of the 
Paraguay Central having been changed to that of the Argentine North Eastern. When. 
the line which has been surveyed from Tupiza, in Bolivia, to Quiaca, on the Argen- 
tine frontier, shall have been completed, the capital of Argentina will be in direct 
communication with those of two more of her sister Republics. 

Concessions have been granted’ by the Government for several lines in the north 
to be constructed toward the Chilean frontier. One of these will start from Salta, 
and run to Antofagasta by way of Huatiquina, work on which will begin in October, 
1911; another commences at Tinogasta, in Catamarca; while a third will extend from 
Chilecito, in the Province of La Rioja. When these lines and those in the south have 
_ been completed and the connecting links necessary to unite them with the Chilean 
railways have been finished, the two Republics will be bound together by six or more 
bands of steel, and the products of both countries will be interchanged much more 
freely than at present. 

In addition to the construction of new lines and branches of old ones, great improve- 
ments were made on the great trunk routes. A new rapid service was inaugurated 
between Buenos Aires and Rosario in September, the journey now only requiring 
five hours. The Government also issued a loan of some $6,000,000 for the extension 
of its roads in the Provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes. A new railroad, the Rosario 
and Western, was registered in London, having for its object the construction of a 
road in the Sperm of Santa Fe. 

Electricity is also playing a part ip the improvement of the railways of the Republic. 
Plans have been approved by the Government for the electrification of the Central 
Argentine line between Retiro and Tigre, and an electric line is to be built between the 
capital and the city of La Plata. 

Buenos Aires has nine street railway lines, all of which are now operated by elec- 
tricity. La Plata, Rosario, and Santa Fe also have street railways, the two former 
having been electrified, while a number of other cities have arranged to install systems 
to be operated by the same means. 

The Argentine Republic has one great system of interior waterways developed. The 
lengthy stretch of the Parana River from the Rio de la Plata to its junction with the 
Paraguay flows through Argentine territory, and this stream is utilized for an immense 
and constantly growing traffic within the interior of the country, as well as for a general 
commerce reaching into the Republics of Paraguay and Brazil. Constant and regular 
communication is maintained between Buenos Aires, Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, 
and Corumba, practically the head of navigation in Brazil. Tributary to the Paraguay 
are the rivers Pilecomayo and Bermejo, on which only shallow-draft vessels are em- 
ployed, but which are susceptible of improvement when the increase of commerce shall 
demand it. The rivers entering the sea south of Buenos Aires are of great benefit to 
the region through which they flow, but no decided commerce has as yet been estab- 
lished upon them. Communication is established between the capital and all ports 
on the Atlantic coast as far south as Punta Arenas, Chile, by steamship lines having 
regular sailings. 

THE PRESS OF ARGENTINA. 


Although printing was introduced into the region of the River Plate late in the 
seventeenth century by the Jesuits, in Argentina no trace of the art earlier than 1780 
can be found. The press, as the word is understood, did not appear in Buenos Aires 
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itself until 1801, when, on April 1, the first genuine periodical publication—E] Télegrafo 
Mercantil—was issued. This paper, of only eight small pages, was supposed to come 
out twice a week, but it was soon succeeded by a weekly, devoted to agriculture and 
commerce. During the stirring times of the revolution newspapers came and went 
with rapidity and confusion, developing the intellectual and literary merit:of many 
of the heroes of Argentina. While Rozas dominated the country the press disappeared, 
but promptly revived when his hold on the Government was lost in 1852. 

Modern periodical history begins with El Nacional, edited by such men as Sarsfield 

and Sarmiento, and founded immediately after the above event. A host of news- 
-papers followed, eager to.give voice to the exciting times of the constructive politics of 
the day. The two great and world-renowned dailies of Buenos Aires, La Presna and 
La Nacion, were first issued on October 18, 1869, and January 1, 1870, respectively, 
and have ever since maintained the traditions of the best art of Journalism in respect 
to outspokenness, impartial criticism, and news service. The first English newspaper 
in South America was issued in Buenos Aires as the Standard in 1861, and has grown 
in importance commensurate with the English-speaking colony. Dailies or weeklies 
to represent other nationalities have been founded from time to time as their interests 
demanded. 

In 1910, the centennial year of Argentina, there were in the Republic 482 periodicals, 
of which 422 were Argentine, in Spanish; 22 Italian; 12 Spanish (for the Spanish resi- 
dents of the country), 8 French, 8 English, 8 German, 1 Danish, and 1 Arabic. Among 
them were 70 dailies, 16 appearing three times a week, 44 twice a week, 191 once a week, 
4 every 10 days, 53 every 15 days, 64 every month, 2 every three months, 11 once a 
year, and 27 irregularly. In the Federal capital 225 papers were listed, with editions, 
besides the languages mentioned, In Syrian, Basque, Swiss-French, Swedish, and 
Hebrew. Many of these papers are illustrated, and in artistic typographical work 
will compare favorably with European or American papers of the same character. 
From the most profound discussions on philosophic and political problems to the 
ephemeral wit of the comic supplement, they do not lag behind their foreign contem- 
poraries, and not a few of them are as much institutions to the reading public of Argen- 
tina, and even of Spanish America, as are Punch, Fliegende Blaetter, and Le Rire in 
Europe. These publications are diversified as to topics; the majority of them are 
newspapers in the current sense of the word, but some’are devoted to religion, some to 
art, literature, finance, commerce, society, agriculture, science, or sport. 

The size of the metropolitan dailies is approximately that of the popular newspapers 
of New York and London. Some of them have 32 pages, others less. The weeklies 
and trade periodicals are also of the regular size of such papers in other parts of the 
world, although occasionally unusual sizes are to be found, as a distinctive feature of 
the individual sheet. The number of pages of any edition depends largely upon the 
amount of advertising matter printed, and on this point travelers visiting Argentina, 
or those whose attention is for the first ‘time ‘Called to advertising conditions in the 
Republic, are astonished, and would consider the statement below incredible if it were 
not easily demonstrable as a fact. = 

Of the best known morning and evening papers, 8 to 32 pages form one issue. Of 
these, sometimes as many as 16 pages are entirely given over to advertisements. 
These are exactly of the same character as may be noted in London or New York 
dailies—real estate sales, department stores exhibits, special articles-for sale, bargains 
of all kinds, situations wanted, excursions, and entertainments—everything denoting 
the heterogeneous desires and ambitions of a highly active, industrious community. 
Frequently these advertisements are illustrated, even in the dailies, but in the week- 
lies of a popular class almost all carry pictures which show graphically the value of 
the thing advertised, and the artistic merit of these illustrations is nowhere excelled. 
Advertising is indeed a feature of Latin-American newspapers, whether of Argentina 
or other Republics. The people are fcnd of the printed page, and if they do not read 
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they can at least admire and have their curiosity aroused, which is the first step 
desired by the advertiser. No better medium can be found by an advertiser, there- 
fore, than the periodic press of Argentina. 

Their circulation also should be noted. Of the best known morning papers, like 
La Prensa, La Nacion, and La Argentina in Buenos Aires, a daily circulation of 150,000 
copies 1s the rule, and this extends not only in the city itself and throughout the coun- 
try, but also into other Republics—Uruguay and Paraguay, near at hand, Brazil and 
Chile, on opposite sides of the continent, and even into Peru, Bolivia, and farther north 
still. Such alert afternoon papers as La Razon distribute 50,000 copies. The Standard 
and Buenos Aires Herald, English in language and make-up, both dailies, are satisfied 
with a circulation of from 14,000 to 20,000, but this includes not only the English- 
speaking settlement_of Buenos Aires, but also practically the entire English-speaking 
colony of the region of the River Plate. Other popular but more specialized publica- 
tions, like the Buenos Aires Handelszeitung, in both German and Spanish, have an 
ordinary circulation of about 10,000. 

Since advertising is so well developed in Argentina, the advertising rate must be 
commercially well established. This varies according to the paper and to the posi- 
tion occupied by the advertisement. In some papers the cost per column inch, each 
insertion, is about 50 cents gold; in other more popular papers this advances to $2.75; 
ar high as $396 gold a page is the price of some papers. Circulation and artistic print- 
ing control the rate in Argentina as well as in the United States, but it may be added 
that the returns are commensurate with the investment, there and elsewhere. 

For the industrial and commercial world of to-day these questions of newspaper 
lists, circulations, and advertising rates are important. They are attracting more and 
more attention from business men who realize the advantage of getting into close 
touch with consumers in Latin American Republics, and several of the managers 
of large papers in the capitals have established agencies in the United States, through 
-whom-direct -arrangements for advertising can be made. These can be furnished to 
those who wish them from the files of the Pan American Union. Also, in cases where 
no agencies are locally available, selected lists of newspapers in various localities or 
general lists forany one Republic as well as for all Latin America, with approximate 
circulation and advertising rate, can be obtained by applying to the Pan American 
Union, which has been at some pains to arrange such lists as serviceable as possible. 
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The United States of Brazil is the second largest of the American 
Republics. It has an area of 3,218,130 square miles, or about 
250,000 square miles greater than the United States of America 
excluding Alaska, with a population (1907) of 20,515,000, equal to 
6.4 per square mile. Lying entirely within the Temperate and 
Tropical Zones, the climate of a considerable area is nevertheless 
modified by the numerous high tablelands and mountain chains, 
as well as by its vast and extensive hydrographic system. The 
fertile plains produce all of the fruits of the Tropics and contain 
almost impenetrable forests. Coffee and 
rubber are exported in large quantities, 
while hides, maté, cacao, and tobacco are 
also extensively shipped. Besides rubber 
trees the forests contain a great variety of 
useful and ornamental timber and medici- 
nal plants. Manganese, iron, gold, and 
other metals are found, and it is one of the 
few countries possessing diamond mines. 

Under the constitution adopted Febru- 
ary 24, 1891, the Republic is a federal 
union of states, republican and repre- 
sentative. The Government is divided 
into legislative, executive, and judicial branches. The legislative 
power is vested in the National Congress which consists of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate has 63 members, 3 for 
each State and 3 for the Federal District, elected by direct vote for a 
term of nine years, but is renewed by thirds every three years. The 
Chamber of Deputies has 212 members, elected for a term of three 
years in the same manner as the senators and in the proportion of 
1 for every 70,000 inhabitants. No State, however, is represented by 
fewer than 4 deputies. Congress meets regularly every year on May 
3 for four months, but may be prorogued or called in extra session 
by the President. All male citizens over 21 years of age are entitled 
to vote. 

The executive power is vested in a president, who receives a 
salary of 120,000 milreis (about $36,000) gold per annum, assisted 
by a cabinet of 7 ministers, which he appoints. The President 
and Vice President are elected for a term of four years by direct vote, 
and may not be reelected for the term immediately following 
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their own. The President, Vice President, and Cabinet are as 
follows: . 

President: Marshal Hermes da Fonseca (inaugurated Nov. 15, 
1910). 

Vice President: Dr. Weneslio Braz Pereira Gomez. 

Minister of Justice and Interior: Sr. Rivadavia Correa. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Baron do Rio Branco. 

Minister of Navy: Admiral Baptista Leao. 

Minister of War: General Dantas Barretto. 

Minister of Communications and Public Works: Dr. J. J. Seabra. 
Minister of Finance: Sr. Francisco Salles. 

Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce: Sr. Pedro 
‘Tolledo. | a 

The members of the Cabinet are responsible to the President only 
and not to Congress. 

The Department of Justice and Interior (Ministerio da Justicia e 
Negocios Interiores) maintains relations with 
the various States, has charge of the admin- 
istration of the National Territories and of 
the Federal District, the public health, sani- 
tation of ports, the Federal courts, and such 
schools and institutes as are maintained by 
the Federal Government, such as the Poly- 
technical School, National School of Medicine, 
National Institute of Music, National School 
of Fine Arts, National Library, the Oswaldo 
Cruz Institute, etc. ) 2 

The Department of Foreign Affairs (Minis- 

PRESIDENT HERMES | ene 

DA FONSECA. terio das Relacdoes Exteriores) is intrusted 
with the maintenance of cordial relations with foreign nations, through 
the diplomatic and consular corps, the negotiation of treaties, settle- 
ment of international disputes, international and national exposi- 
tions, etc. ; 

The Navy Department (Ministerio da Marinha) controls all mat- 
ters pertaining to the Navy, the numerous naval apprentice schools 
in the various States, the Naval College, the Library of the Navy, and 
the Museum of Naval Warfare. 

The War Department (Ministerio da Guerra) has charge of the stand- 
ing army, also the recruiting and training of conscripts, and the various 
training schools for that purpose, the military college at Rio de Janeiro, 
the military school at Porto Alegre, the artillery school, various schools 
for training officers, two powder factories, a cartridge factory, etc. 

The Department of Communications and Public Works (Ministerio 
da Viagaéo e Obras Publicas) controls the railways, both Government 
owned and private, the post offices, national telegraphs and wireless 
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stations, construction and maintenance of ports, irrigation works 
undertaken by the National Government, the waterworks, sewerage, 
and drainage of the capital and of towns in the National Territories, 
as well as public buildings and other public works undertaken by the 
Federal Government. 

The Finance Department (Ministerio da Fazenda) has charge of 
the collection and disbursements of the national funds, the prepara- 
tion of the annual budget, and the service of the public debt. The 
following bureaus and divisions are under its control: The Federal 
Treasury, customhouses, national laboratory, conversion office, 
national printing office, ‘‘ Diario Official,’ bureau of commercial statis- 
tics, bureau for inspection and control of insurance companies, amor- 
tization office, and the Bank for Savings and Loans. 

The Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce (Ministerio 
da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio) has charge of all matters 
pertaining to these subjects. Among its numerous sections are the 
national observatory, meteorological bureau; bureau of statistics; 
botanical garden of Rio de Janeiro; national museum; commercial 
museum; the lodging house for immigrants; the iron foundry at Sao 
Joao do Ipanema in the State of Sao Paulo; the divisions of coloniza- 
tion and immigration, geology and mineralogy, and agriculture, the 
latter having four agronomic stations and a number of experimental 
farms; the commission for the economic development of Brazil, which 
publishes pamphlets and data regarding the resources of Brazil and 
maintains agencies in Europe and America for their distribution; and 
the Federal Zootechnic Institute. 

The judicial power is vested in the Federal Supreme Court, and 
there is a federal judge in each State. The former court is composed 
of 15 justices, appointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, while the federal judges are appointed upon recom- 
mendation of the Supreme Court. All of these judges hold office 
for life. 

The peace strength of the regular army, which varies according to 
the budget, is about 30,000 men. As military service is compulsory 
from the 21st to the 45th year, the war strength of the Republic 
probably exceeds 300,000 men. The navy consists of some 31 ves- 
sels, with a complement of 7,730 men. 

There are now in the Republic over 3,000 post-offices. During 
1910 the number of Federal telegraph stations was increased to 629; 
in addition to these, there are 1,514 railroad stations whose telegraph 
offices work in connection with the Federal lines. The Government 
is also giving a great deal of attention to the establishment of a com- 
plete wireless system which will allow communication from the ex- 
treme northern part of the country to the extreme southern section. 

The Union is composed of 20 States, 1 National Territory, and the 
Federal District. The States are entirely autonomous in their 
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interior administration, even to the extent of levying their own export 
duties. The Federal Government alone is entitled to collect import 
duties, stamp taxes, postal rates, etc. The Federal District, which 
includes the capital, Rio de Janeiro, is governed by a prefect ap- 
pointed by the President. The prefect is assisted by a municipal 
council elected by the people. 


BRAZIL IN 1910. 


The relations of the Republic with other Governments remained 
cordial and peaceful during the year. Besides sending representa- 
tives abroad to the celebrations held in commemoration of a centenary 
of independence, or for special gatherings of an artistic, educational, 
or industrial nature, Brazil had the honor and pleasure of entertaining 
in an official manner the President-elect of the Argentine Republic, 
who was on his way home from a visit to Europe. 

Brazil was the first nation to recognize the Republic of Portugal, 
proclaimed on October 5, 1910, as word to that eTect was sent to that 
new Government on October 22, 1910. 

In political matters an important event of the year was the election, 
in March, of Marshal Hermes da Fonseca to the presidency, and the 
people of the Republic took part most heartily and understandingly 
in the constitutional proceedings by which the act was accomplished. 
After the election Marshal da Fonseca paid a visit to Hurope, return- 
ing to his own country for the date of his inauguration into office, 
November 15. 

As to the boundaries between Brazil and Peru, and Brazil and Uru- 
guay, the exchange of ratifications took place in April and May, 
respectively; in October boundary demarcations between Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic were signed and in February an agreement was 
arranged concerning the boundary demarcation between Brazil and 
Bolivia. Somewhat similar ratifications were with Colombia in 
August, negotiations completing the frontier with British Guiana 
were initiated, and an agreement with Bolivia relating to a branch 
of the Madeira-Mamore railway was concluded. 

In comparing the revenue for 1910 with the expenditure, a deficit 
is noticeable, and the Government has taken steps to neutralize this 
for the following year. As regards the rate of exchange, which for 
some time past has been maintained on a basis close to 15d (about 
30 cents gold) per milreis, unusual conditions after the middle of the 
year caused fluctuations which raised the exchange to about 37 cents 
gold, but this was too high to be maintained, and therefore a rate of 
16d (about 32 cents gold) was established, at which the milreis was 
‘quoted when the year closed. 

Commercially, the year 1910 showed the highest total of foreign 
trade in the history of the Republic. Exports exceeded imports, 
but not to the same relative extent that was the case in 1909, for in 
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1910 the imports showed a remarkable increase over those of the year 
before. Coffee fell from 52 per cent of the total of 1909 to only 41 
per cent in 1910, while rubber advanced from 30 per cent in 1909 to 
40 per cent in 1910. Other leading articles exported in 1910 retained 
about the same place they had before. The value of goods imported 
into Brazil from the United States exceeded those of any previous 
year. 

Brazil in 1910 increased the railway mileage a greater amount than 
in any other preceding year, the increase being 1,162 miles. Moreover, 
this gain represents certain advantageous factors that must attract 
general interest to the advance the Republic is making in the ambi- 
tion to link the coast cities by railway as well as by steamer commu- 
nication, and also to extend the interior communication so that the 
immense and fertile interior may be opened to development. The 
most striking point resulting from this added mileage is the fact that 
it made possible a continuous trip by rail from Rio de Janeiro, the 
Brazilan capital, to Montevideo, the Uruguayan capital. As yet 
this is not a commercial route, but within a short time passenger 
travel will be facilitated, and much hitherto rather isolated territory in 
Brazil will be accessible. Another feature is that Rio de Janeiro has 
been placed in touch at the north with the city of Victoria, the cap- 
ital of the State of Espirito Santo. Thus rails are laid for one-third 
the distance between the mouth of the Rio de la Plata and the mouth 
of the Amazon. Encouragement was given during the year to the 
plans to extend railway systems westward across the Republic to the 
Iguazu Falls on a branch of the Alto Parana River, and to the bound- 
ary of Paraguay, where connection is to be made with its capital, 
Asuncion. As interior development of this character attracted atten- 
tion during the year, so did other industrial matters, and especially 
was encouragement given to make practical use of the immense nat- 
ural deposits of iron ore in the country. The avowed policy of the 
Republic is to foster native industries as much as possible. 

The number of immigrants registered as entering Brazil during the 
year was 88,564, which is above the average for the past 10 years, 
but below that of the decade preceding. The principal nationalities — 
were Portuguese, Spanish, Italians, Germans, Russians, Turkish 
Arabians, French, Austrians, and British, with a few Dutch, North 
and South Americans. The Government, while encouraging immi- 
gration by all wholesome means, has decided to adopt the policy of 
granting free land, under careful restrictions, as is done in the United 
States, rather than of the means employed hitherto. 

In the progress along educational lines, late reports show that there 
are over 11,000 primary and nearly 330 secondary schools, with a 
total attendance of approximately 600,000 pupils. 

Other Federal plans, like that of the national drainage systems in 
the north, of port works for the better known harbors along the coast 
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and of agriculture and sanitation, education, and general intercom- 
munication by post and telegraph, made satisfactory progress during 
the year. Oneof the most far-reaching of these plans is that for the 
establishment of a steamship line between Rio de Janeiro and New 
Orleans. The name of this line is the Mississippi Valley, South 
America & Orient Steamship Co., to be known as the Pan-American 
Mail. Four new first-class steamers are to be chartered in London 
and will probably begin service in September, 1911, but its own 
steamers will be built for permanent service in the United States. 


FINANCE. 


According to the message of President da Fonseca, transmitted to the National 
Congress on May 3, 1911, the ordinary receipts of the Federal Government for the 
year 1910 were 113,098, 131$815 gold, and 346,014, 121$399 paper, and the expenditures, 
as already accounted for (realizada), to 98,547,187$770 gold, and 427,231,723$295 paper. 
These figures show a surplus of 14,550,994$045 gold, and a deficit of 81,217,601$896 
paper. In the message the gold surplus is converted into paper on the basis of 16d. 
sterling exchange, producing 24,554,718$000 and thereby reducing the deficit to 
56,662 ,883$896 paper. 

The value of the Brazilian gold milreis is 27d. sterling, or approximately 55 cents 
United States gold. The paper milreis during the year 1910 fluctuated in value from 
about 15d. to about 184d. with an average during the year of 17d. Near the end of 
the year legislation was effected in connection with the Conversion Office by which 
the convertible value of the paper milreis was made effective at 16d. sterling. 

Converting the figures above into United States values on the basis of gold milreis 
worth 55 cents United States (27d.), and paper milreis 32.5 cents (16d.), the ordinary 
Brazilian receipts would amount to $174,658,561.95, and the gold surplus to 
$8,003,046.72, and the paper deficit to $26,395,720.61, leaving a net deficit of 
$18,392,672.89. 

The statement of receipts made by President da Fonseca is approximate, and is as 
follows: 
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Speaking of the financial situation, Marshal da Fonseca says: 

‘“‘Among affairs claiming special attention from the public authorities of the Union, 
the financial situation stands out prominently. 

‘“‘T feel under an imperious duty to place before the National Congress with the 
utmost frankness the state of the public finances, hoping from its patriotism and 
wisdom there may be found an effective remedy for a situation which ought not to be 
longer prolonged. 

“The financial year 1908 closed showing a deficit of 4,548,789$293 gold, and of 
12,613,469$938 paper; that of 1909 was liquidated with an excess of expenditures 
amounting to 15,694,212$534 gold, and 19,994,342$325 paper. The financial year 1910 
in like manner did not escape the influence of this tendency to increase the expendi- 
tures, making greater the want of balance between receipts and disbursements, which 
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so far as already known shows a deficit of considerable importance amounting to 
56,662,883$896 paper. The outlook of the current fiscal year seems to me much graver 
yet, unless imperative measures are promptly undertaken by the legislative authority 
to reduce the excessive expenditures already decreed and now in process of execu- 
tion. A minute study undertaken by the Treasury of the estimates of the present year 
(1911) leads to the expectation of a deficit greater than that of the preceding year.”’ 

In the matter of the receipts and disbursements for 1910, the message gives the 
following amplifications: 

‘‘Computing other resources such as operations of credit of 35,964,218$961 gold, the 
proceeds of external loans intended for the construction of the Ceara and the Itapura 
to Corumba Railways, and the sum of 105,354,192$178 paper resulting from the issue 
of internal bonds for the acquisition and construction of railways and for the payment 
of Bolivian claims, as also the conversion of gold balances into paper, the total of 
receipts is very much increased. With these resources the receipts amount to 
149,062,350$776 gold, and 451,368,313$577 paper.’’ (This represents the extraordi- 
nary receipts added to the ordinary receipts, as given in the first paragraph of this 
article.) 

‘“The expenditures already made, as known and entered on the books of the 
Treasury and from other fiscal sources, according to reports received, amount to 
98,392,806$485 gold, and 427,129,523$295 paper. To these expenditures adding the 
deficit in gold deposits of 154,381$285, the conversion into paper of 42,519,513$261 
gold, and also 102,239$600 paper for redemption of paper money and copper coin, the 
total of expenditures reaches the sum of 141,066,701$031 gold and 427,231,762$895 
paper. 

‘Balancing the total receipts, including the operations of credit of 149, 062, 350$776 
gold, and 451, 368,313$577 paper, with the total expenditures amounting to 
141,066,701$031 gold, and 427,231,762$895 paper, there remains a surplus of 
7,995,649$745 gold and 24,136,550$682 paper, which being approximate may be 
hereafter modified. Taking into account the receipts properly covered by the budget 
which were 113,098,131$815 gold, and 346,014,121$399 paper, and the disbursements 
already made of 98,547,187$770 gold, and 427,231,723$295 paper, there results a sur- 
plus of 14,550,944$045 gold, and a deficit of 81,217,601$896 paper. Converted into 
paper at an exchange of 16d. the surplus in gold amounts to 24,554,718$000, which 
reduces the paper deficit to 56,662,883$896. This is the actual result of the receipts 
and expenditures of the fiscal year 1910, subject, however, to modifications on final 
liquidation.”’ 

The account of receipts and expenditures for the year 1909, as finally liquidated 
in the treasury, is as follows: 
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= | = 
Ordinary receipts to be specially applied..........................-. | 85,798, 145$162 284, 941, 3423786 
Balancejoldeposits 29. sees. se ses ss eee ee cone eee | 474, 4693841 180, 777$161 
Conversion OLS peCiesin LOspPAD elas pre en eee oe eee I ne ee ceaa ENE ae a tenet ere 49, 883, 871$498 
Emission of internal bonds for railway purposes (Decree Feb. 4, 1909).|.................- 18, 086, 000$000 
ETN Geno eee peeled ear peal he nae Cede, SS Oy Pa ea SER ems 86, 272, 6153003 | 353,091, 991$445 

EXPENDITURES. 

Byatheseveralidepartiments=26 eos. 4. ys tence eae oe eto ee 73, 276, 349$141 | 371,076, 0548580 
Goldfconvertedtintoipapers cent a soe eee oe ae a ee ee 28 G9Ok4 78S 390s terse eee 
Redemptioniof paper currency, and old comapess ses.) ee eee |pee ne ee eee 2,010, 2793190 
PM OCA Ee ethos pep cotis ements Solty eee ws ieee erate SS ets oh 101, 966, 8278537 | 373, 086, 3338770 
FVECELD GRASS ADO Vn etre siete e/a rme oer te ere Meee een oe eee 86, 272, 6153003 353, 091, 991$445 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 


‘The foreign debt on December 31, 1909, as stated in the message of the President, 
‘amounted to £75,051,257 9s. 9d., and 140,000,000 francs. It had increased on Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, to £77,331,757 9s. 9d., and 240,000,000 francs. ‘‘This difference,” says 
President Fonseca, ‘‘results from having increased the debt by a loan of £10,000,000 
contracted for the conversion of the 5 per cent obligations into 4 per cent, and the 
construction of the new system of railways in Ceara. At the same time a decrease 
was made by the conversion of the 1893 and the 1910 5 per cent loans to the amount of 
£6,249,500, and the redemption of the foreign loan to the amount of £1,470,000. 
Therefore the foreign debt was Increased by £2,280,500, and in addition by 100,000,000 
francs the latter secured for the construction of the Goyaz Railway.” 

On December 31, 1910, the internal debt amounted to 591,750,6003000, paper. 
During the year bonds were issued to the amount of 28,140,0003000, paper, in con- 
nection with the construction and acquisition of different railways and the payment 
of claims adjudicated by the Brazil-Bolivian Arbitration Tribunal. Bonds of the 
gold issue of 1879, to the value of 20,548,0003000, were redeemed, and other bonds 
of the issue of 1897 to the amount of 6,000,000$000 were drawn for payment. 

The paper money in circulation on March 31, 1911, amounted to 617,672,1933500, 
a reduction of 10,780,538$500 made during the year 1910. 


COMMERCE. 


The foreign commerce of Brazil for the year 1910 and the two preceding years, 
according to the message of President Hermes da Fonseca, presented to the National 
Congress on May 3, 1911, was as follows: 
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[Values given in milreis paper. ] 

















| 1908 | 1909 1910 
| | 
Tan POFES cee es ee atric ty at | 567. 271:6368 592. 875:927$ 713. 803:1438 
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ERG HARA CN ate Bonde e hy Re a ae 1, 273. 062:2478 | 1, 609. 466:1978 1, 653. 216:6428 





The above table does not include the specie movement for the years referred to. 
This, according to the President’s message, was as follows: 
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1908 1909 1910 
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MOT eye pORtS == ee eee ARETE, 5 aimee Sper eee 2 665:4208 | 140. 895:216$ 145. 014:3035 
MOneyeexspOhuS seer eee Sade wee aU tan ac 330:8598 | 181:795$ 32. 509:4525 
SSG Gea Se a ee ed em epee Me et arta ot 2. 996:2888 141. 077:0115 "177. 52327558 





During the year 1910 there was considerable fluctuation in the value of the paper 
milreis, reaching at the lowest point about 15d and rising in October to about 184d 
sterling. 

According to the report of United States Vice Consul General J. J. Slechta, made 
on April 1, 1911, the total value of the Brazilian foreign trade, not Including specie 
transactions, was $545,581,275 United States gold, divided into imports, $235,574,837, 
and exports, $310,006,438. It will be seen that Mr. Slechta has taken as a basis of 
conversion a figure nearly 17d sterling, or a little over 33 cents United States gold, 
which would be approximately about the average exchange for the year. 

The imports for the preceding year were $179,690,125, which shows an increase for 
1910 of 355,886,712. The exports for the year 1909 were $308,331,829, which shows an 
increase for 1910 of $1,674,609. The balance of trade was $74,431,601, as compared 
with the balance of trade of the preceding year of $128,641,704, or a loss of over 
$54,000,000, which is accounted for by the large increase in imports for the year 1910. 
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The imports by countries of origin for the year 1910 and for the two preceding 


years are as follows: 
1910, are all taken from Mr. Slechta’s report.) 


(Figures in this table and in the tables following for the year 




















1908 1909 1910 

Winiipe duke mech Orme eee somes aaah eto ere ee $49,845,953 | $48, 241, 287 $67, 061, 065 
GG Te Tay oes cee pn eae cee ee tay ye yar faye | 25,699,036 28,007, 001 37, 455, 530 
(Wimibedt Staessen ce. cement me ne Reo i ee ee | 20,954, 352 22,265,534 30, 253, 918 
TEVA COMM eee Ae cole tinted cigs ERI NN ese eS | 15,595,251 18, 610,398 22, 268, 307 
ATE OMNES VepUDlICE see see acta eee ee rterer is Bee cnet en | 17,631, 222 17, 922, 587 20, 133, 472 
DOME Ale faeces ele Aes Seka Beds AT ek oy aE en ee de 8, 952, 346 9, 994, 615 13, 103, 860 
TESS Haal oso es Soe TR IS Rp sera REI od me nS sR Ni 2 8,077,520 7, 280, 007 10, 655, 097 
WMG U aie crates See ees Se een een nse Oat BAS Ree awe ce 5,337, 724 6,294,057 | = 6,102,206 
TRS ANG Ae pallet awteee rem ee ate oe Role A a RT ot one eee 5, 872, 446 5, 236, 557 7,503, 410 
Austria-Hungary ..._-- | 25.770, 351 2, 365, 825 3,346, S11 
Newfoundland...._.- 2, 470, 363 2,008, 641 2,707, 328 
Switzerland..._.__.- 1,704, 493 1, 963. 169 2,911, 669 
Netherlands... ......- wa 940, 295 1, 748, 977 1,390, 348 
Spanair ees Ty fa EERO Os ee ee See ee phere 1,590, 382 1,522, 001 2,000,276 
ING LW yee ok eee Rae Lente eee Mca Srae Ch ise SEN eE 1,510, 047 1,504, 933 1,976,849 
Conn). i eee en sien Omer Le oerper es ot gt ce Gia ie: 1, 137, 612 953, 523; 1, 159, 679 
IMISCE lam CO UStMemE RN eae aioe PUN URLs Ee ARON S Aes 3, 030, 256 3,771, 013 5,545, 012 

ENO Gell tessa trey Meret = kere reeegt NR Rr wate Al Sey Se | 173,017,849 | 179,690, 125 235,574, 837 








The only two countries in the above table showing a decrease in Brazilian imports 
were the Netherlands, 25.7 per cent, and Uruguay, 1.5 per cent. All the others show 
increases, the principals of which are Switzerland, 48.3 per cent; Belgium, 46 per - 
cent; Austria-Hungary, 43 per cent; United Kingdom, 39.7 per cent; United States, 
36 per cent; Newfoundland, 35 per cent; Germany, 30.2 per cent; Italy, 30 per cent; 
Portugal, 23.8 per cent; France, 16.3 per cent; and the Argentine Republic, 11.6 per 
cent. 

The principal articles of importation and the leading countries from which received 
in 1910 were as follows: 

Raw materials and articles for use in the arts and imdustries.—Cotton yarn, $851,679, 
of which $400,936 from the United Kingdom, $234,894 from Germany; sewing thread, 
$2,488,344, of which from United Kingdom, $2,345,981; thread, not enumerated, 
$51,868; steel bars and rods, $636,283, of which from the United Kingdom, $284,875, 
Germany, $125,169, United States, $86,931; iron bar, rod, plate, and sheet material, 
$1,313,220, of which from Germany, $482,744, United Kingdom, $395,609, United 
States, $39,177; linen, raw and prepared for weaving, $19,910, of which from 
United States, $15,947; staves and hoops, $146,035, of which $51,465 from the 
United States; pine lumber, $2,040,730, of which $1,754,854 from the United States, 
$162,791 from Sweden; turpentine, $215,601, of which from the United States, 
$201,747; asphalt, $253,941, of which from Spain, $90,785, Germany, $59,560, 
United States, $43,006; coal, $11,737,701, of which from the United Kingdom, 
- $11,314,229, United States, $365,527; cement, $3,374,247, of which from Germany, 
$1,379,933, United Kingdom, $1,079,712, United States, $7,240; leather, $3,268,273, 
of which from Germany, $1,220,179, France, $1,122,602, United States, $487,131; 
vegetable extracts, $472,970, of which from the United States, $218,784; rosin, 
$986,551, of which from the United States, $974,000. 

Manufactured products.—Carpets, oilcloths, etc., $223;265, of which from Germany, 
$100,290; cotton goods, bleached cotton, $2,026,654, of which from the United Kine- 
dom, $1,875,011, United States, $18,230; prints, $1,949,060, of which from Great 
Britain, $1,832,345, United States, $15,307; dyed, $4,773,448, of which from the 
United Kingdom, $4,236,420, United States, $102,127; cotton goods not specified, 
$3,165,369, of which from the United Kingdom, $1,098,288, Germany, $1,024,071, 
United States, $239,738; artillery ammunition, $1,854,076, of which $1,842,385 from 
Germany; small-arms ammunition, $928;591, of which $624,269 from the United 
States, $117,411 from Germany, $106,756 from France; small arms, $2,116,965, of which 
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$911,443 from Germany, $671,000 from United States, $427,132 from Belgium; motor 
cars, $1,147,266, of which $417,344 from France, $287,343 from Germany, $112,682 
from the United States, $108,496 from Italy, $69,534 from the United Kingdom; motor 
car accessories, $317,223, of which from France, $175,280, Germany, $81,474, United 
States, $11,487; railway cars, $2,395,291, of which from Belgium, $930,014, United 
Kingdom, $747,904, United States, $320,976; railway accessories, $601,016, of which 
from the United Kingdom, $198,807, Belgium, $184,798, United States, $110,298; 
carriages and other vehicles, $151,665, of which from the United States, $73,805; car- 
riage accessories, $48,363, of which from the United States, $14,346; copper wire, 
$636,730, of which from the United States, $346,312, Germany, $164,740; copper 
manufactures, not specified, $1,496,380, of which from Germany, $590,692, United 
Kingdom, $372,057, United States, $139,240; small hardware, $372,575, of which from 
Germany, $150,095, United States, $76,541; iron wire, $2,397,346, of which from Ger- 
many, $1,239,127, United States, $531,408; corrugated iron, $1,023,362, of which from 
the United Kingdom, $861,750, United States, $40,650; cutlery, $1,025,509, of which 
from Germany, $402,285, United States, $316,147, United Kingdom, $238,970; gal- 
vanized iron, $438,398, of which from Germany, $332,254; tin plate, $147,162, of which 
from Germany, $103,088, United States, $18,981; nails, screws, etc., $485,953, of 
which from Germany, $111,993, United States, $107,744; iron and steel structural 
material, $2,615,677, of which from Germany, $765,996, France, $729,924, United 
Kingdom, $614,210, Belgium, $288,346, United States, $199,861; metal furniture, 
$114,545, of which from United Kingdom, $49,876, United States, $24,626; telephone 
and telegraph posts, $1,474,221, of which from Belgium, $574,968, United Kingdom, 
$446,337, United States, $186,658; steel rails, couplings, etc., $6,571,588, of which 
from Belgium, $3,099,013, France, $1,265,145, United States, $899,771, Germany, 
$701,428; tubes and pipes, $2,263,054, of which from the United Kingdom, $1,127,936, 
Germany, $537,510, United States, $238,144; iron and steel manufactures not speci- 
fied, $3,015,802, of which from United Kingdom, $13,777,691, Germany, $1,029,753, 
United States, $243,357; phonographs, $351,818, of which from Germany, $175,069, 
United States, $134,229; pianos, $522,309, of which from Germany, $358,697, United 
States, $57,728; other musical instruments, $375,553, of which from Germany, $235,660, 
France, $40,962, United States, $19,494; surgical instruments, $283,513, of which from 
Germany, $102,636, France, $88,638, United States, $77,402; dental instruments, 
$225,063, of which from the United States, $178,445; scientific instruments, $475,571, 
of which from Germany, $178,352, United States, $146,780; optical instruments, 
$74,133, of which from France, $31,867, United States, $17,986; insulators, $90,230, of 
which from the United States, $37,872. 

Mechanical apparatus, etc.—Electrical apparatus, $3,221,339, of which from United 
States $1,526,370, Germany $792,370, United Kingdom $590,355; electric cables, 
$561,793, of which from United Kingdom $269,179, Germany $141,736, United States 
$138,002; small tools, $2,516,241, of which from United Kingdom $1,260,377, United 
States $552,753; pumps, $239,628, of which from United Kingdom $94,252; United 
States $62,670, Germany $60,606; locomotives, $2,129,735, of which from United . 
States $1,261,633, United Kingdom $522,651, Germany $295,564; stationary engines, 
$840,425, of which from Germany $277,233, United States $189,108; sewing machines, 
$1,562,354, of which from United States $977,738, Germany $512,186; typewriters, 
$277,702, of which from the United States $241,450, Germany $25,504; industrial 
machinery, $3,078,810, of which from the United Kingdom - $2,025,939; Germany 
$514,459, United States $138,455; agricultural machinery, $512,755, of which from 
United States $314,128, Germany $103,098; lighthouse accessories and buoys, $40,099, 
of which from the United States $22,710; bicycles, tricycles, etc., $143,486, of which 
from United Kingdom $44,393, Germany $29,872, United States $29,012; machinery 
not specified, $6,002,314, of which from the United Kingdom $1,769,346, Germany 
$1,484,482, United States $1,378,134, France $746,008; scales, $133,680, of which 
from United States $52,372. 
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Manufactures of wood.—Furniture, $529,986, of which from Australia $210,486, 
United States $122,382; manufactures of wood, not specified, $321,570, of which from 
Germany $91,038, United States $51,110. 

Cordage, rope, etc., $223,387, of which $172,283 from the United Kingdom. 

Printed matter, books, eic., $771,600, of which from France $414,436, United States 
$18,503; miscellaneous printed matter, $506,722, of which from the United States 
$255,236, Germany $144,904. 

Manufactures of paper.—Miscellaneous paper supplies, $1,170,368, of which from 
Germany $499,260, United States $51,389; writing paper, $413,438, of which from 
Germany $218,137; print paper, $1,654,740, of which from Germany $727,419, Norway 
$233,030; paper not specified, $209,777, of which from Germany $141,385. 

Manufactures of leather.—Boots and shoes, $333,495, of which from the United 
States $168,960, Austria $104,268. 

Inks, paints, etc.—Writing ink, $32,154, of which from the United Kingdom $20,982; 
shoe blacking, $80,407, of which from the United States $33,386; paints, $695,382, of 
which from the United Kingdom $391,466, Germany $128,922, United States $77,166; 
warnishes, $144,582, of which from the United Kingdom $89,807, United States 
$33,977. 

Drugs and chemicals.—Calcium carbide, $594,412, of which from Norway $189,608, 
United States $31,956; pills, tablets, etc., $90,826, of which from United States 
$67,111; cod-liver oil, $27,920, of which from United States $18,557; drug products, 
not specified, $3,810,338, of which from France $1,159,680, Germany $982,820, United 
Kingdom $771,524, United States $442,754. 

Miscellaneous manufactured products—Office and school supplies, $424,653, of 
which from Germany $189,982, United Kingdom $105,075, United States $55,197; 
lighting apparatus, $526,033, of which from Germany $257,835, United Kingdom 
$95,970, United States $50,423; hats, $777,949, of which from Italy $410,397, France 
$150,643, United States $27,461; clocks, $213,248, of which from United States $126,147, 
Germany $66,214; dynamite, $332,441, of which from Great Britain $165,355, Ger- 
many $71,477; fireworks, $41,910, of which from China $22,750, Germany $9,408; 
gasoline, $304,450, of which from United States $283,953; kerosene, $4,155,460, of 
which from United States $3,810,800; sandpaper, $64,938, of which from the United 
States $22,775; lubricating oils, $848,249, of which from United States $586,297; 
manufactures of rubber, $208,000, of which from the United States $158,357, Germany 
$117,560; photographic apparatus, $182,701, of which from Germany $55,977, United 
States $44,811; soap, unscented, $265,259, of which from the United Kingdom $201,631, 
United States $31,490, Germany $18,665; watches, $278,416, of which from 
Switzerland $211,734, and United States $32,610. 

Food products.—Rice, $1,122,317, of which from India $826,371, Germany $129,544; 
olive oil, $1,653,355, of which from Portugal $850,850, Italy $525,850, France $471,913; 
codfish, $5,430,734, of which from Newfoundland $2,707,182, Norway $1,146,659, Can- 
ada $1,006,050, United States $151,606; lard, $155,830, of which from United States 
$119,259; potatoes, $1,047,654, of which from France $451,907, Portugal $441,436, Ger- 
many $112,365; spirits, $673,983, of which from France $295,157, United Kingdom 
$170,808; preserved meats, $288,531, of which from Portugal $138,838, United States 
$40,410; preserved fruits, $53,613, of which from the United States $31,746; preserved 
vegetables, $419,921, of which from Portugal $134,560, Italy $93,538, France $84,286, 
United States $18,870; preserved fish $1,391,863, of which from Portugal $888,258, 
United States $203,771; spices, $425,974, of which from India $115,611; flour, $10,101, - 
820, of which from Argentina $6,270,266, United States $3,180,232, Uruguay $381,272, 
Austria-Hungary, $215,989; fresh fruit, $594,556, of which from Portugal $310,886, 
United States $50,747; dried fruits, $512,172, of which from Spain $189,087, France 
$167,187, United States $11,836; hams, $395,333, of which from United Kingdom 
$343,505, United States $18,640; condensed milk, $1,252,545, of which from Switzer- 
land $1,126,546, United States $21,046; butter, $1,486,990, of which from France 
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$1,129,535, Denmark $344,547; cheese $936,208, of which from Italy $509,121, Nether- 
lands $311,987; salt, $632,815, of which from Spain $428,316, United Kingdom 
$107,013; champagne, $251,553, of which from France $221,280; bacon, $246,432, of 
which from United States $207,604; wines, common, $7,258,880, of which from Portugal 
$4,857,800, Italy $1,717,164, France $465,211, Germany $48,300; fine wines, $2,273,312, 
of which from Portugal $2,161,065; jerked beef, $4,499,380, of which from Uruguay 
$3,440,305, Argentina $549,932. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


According to the report of Mr. Slechta the increase of about $8,000,000 over the 
year 1909 of imports from the United States was attributable largely to the increases 
in the following classes of goods: 

‘Tron and steel for use in manufacturing, a shght increase; lumber, $400,000; tur- 
pentine, $90,000; coal, $125,000; leather, in which there was a large general gain, 
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$180,000; arms and ammunition, $460,000; automobiles, $70,000; railway cars, islight 
cain from the United States, though a large general increase; copper wire and other 
copper manufactures, $100,000: cutlery, $110,000; iron wire, $190,000; nails, screws, 
and heavy construction material in iron and steel, a small increase; electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus, $460,000; locomotives, slight gain; industrial machinery, $100,000; 
agricultural machinery, $120,000; furniture, $50,000; boots and shoes, $50,000; clocks, 
more than doubled; watches, good increase; gasoline, $125,000; kerosene, $150,000; 
rubber manufactures, more than doubled; flour, about $1,000,000.”’ 

Mr. Slechta calls attention to the fact that although there was for ‘the year a very 
large increase in the importation of cotton manufactures, the imports of this class of 
goods from the United States showed a falling off, and also that United States’ export- 
ers have shared but slightly in the general increase in-the trade of steel rails and coup- 
lings, asphalt, manufactures of paper, and of most manufactured food products. On 
the other hand, he notes a large increase from the United States in the imports of sev- 
eral of the items included in the list of goods coming under the preferential customs 
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reduction granted the United States, and particularly of flour. Concerning this mer- 
chandise he says: 

“Tn quantity, the increase was from 25,712 metric tons to 40,655, and in value from 
$2,196,374 to $3,180,232, while the total imports increased only from 146,304 tons to 
158,956 tons, and in value from $9,269,847 to $10,101,820. The United States, there- 
fore, took all of the gain and considerably more. An analysis of the figures shows that 
most of the increased shipments went to the ports of Para, Pernambuco, and Bahia. 

‘With reference to other preferential favored products, special attention is called to 
the considerable increases in imports of clocks and watches, prepared paints, rubber 
manuiactures, scales, pianos, and typewriters. The increases in these articles aggre- 
gated about $250,000, which, together with the phenomenal increase in flour imports, 
makes a net gain of $1,250,000 in the imports of goods on which a preferential is granted. 
The increase of the amount of this preferential from 20 per cent to 30 per cent in the 
case of flour should have a still more desirable effect upon this branch of American 
trade. Goods which, though favored by the 20 per cent preferential, did not show 
any tendency to come to Brazil in larger quantities, from the United States, are ce- 
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ment, dried fruits, and varnishes. The indications are that American exporters could 
obtain a large percentage of the trade in these articles if proper efforts were put forth. 
Corsets are also on the preferential list, but their importation is not given separate 
classification in the returns, so that it is impossible to know the exact results of the 
advantage in import duty given the exporters of this article.”’ 


TRADE BY PORTS. 
The following table shows the imports for the years 1909 and 1910 by ports of entry: 




















Ports. 1909 iO” | Ports. 1909 1910 

TRU) CS) ABI) oo eee ssc hor SOM O25 191 EO 720M" OGan Ee MaACelO =p sseee anna a= $1,990,533 | $2,334,142 
pants a eee ee 34,592,964 | 46,793,940 | Corumba (Matto Grosso).-.| 1,997, 623 1, 880, 150 

he ee tee oes 14,864,273 | 20,456,054 || Pelotas......-......------| 1,350,484 1,586, 224 
Recite (Pernambuco)... -- 12,762,619 | 16,670,954 | Unuenayanateeerses=a- 498, 441 1, 233, 319 
Bahia) eases snes eee oe 8,794, 838) | 12,287,633 || Cabedello:--2--.--.-..---- 815, 941 1, 107, 447 
Mang0Si2 =f s52- saaessecce- 9,170,833 | 11,582,801 || San Francisco. ....------- 414, 022 707, 568 
Porto Alegre (Rio Grande) 6, 051, 310 SROUEGE Ii) WAGON so Seascsocceces ses 618, 630 653, 306 
Rio Grande do Sul... -| 6,022, 541 7,032,509 || All other ports..-..--.-.--- 3, 386, 617 6, 383, 816 
Montalezae sans. eee so 2, 060, 315 3, 563, 896 
IPATAN SUamer oor aeeen aes 1,928, 428 3, 038, 254 Motaleness -eccsassoee 179, 690,125 | 235, 574, 837 
Maranhao (S. Luiz) ....-. 2, 084, 831 2, 988, 084 
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Among the principal imports at Rio de Janeiro were: Coal, $6,558,628; cement; 
$1,492,045; leather, $1,468,528; bleached cottons, $686,751; dyed cottons, $2,038,976, 
cotton goods, not specified, $1,233,192; small arms, $1,062,162; motor cars, $712,000; 
railway cars, $744,924; copper manufactures, not specified, $609,956; iron and steel 
wire, $594,886; structural steel, $1,233,516; telephone and telegraph posts, $560,152; 
steel rails, $1,983,149; steel tubes and piping, $1,099,491; iron and steel manutac- 
tures, not specified, $1,025,585; electrical apparatus, $1,606,844; small tools, $797,040; 
locomotives, $953,021; industrial machinery, $1,080,305; machinery, not specified, 
$2,465,762; books, etc., $566,177; drugs, not specified, $1,581,280; kerosene, $843,993; 
codfish, $1,198,247; ordinary wines, $2,176,816; fine wines, $688,453; and jerked beef, 
$1,362,315. 

At Santos: Iron and steel wire, $543,842; construction material, $472,231; steel rails, 
$1,062,680; tubes and piping, $590,111; iron and steel manufactures, not specified, 
$595,839; electrical apparatus, $944,175; small tools, $666,393; locomotives, $524,598; 
machinery, not specified, $1,052,257; drug products, not specified, $744,553; kerosene, 
$674,175; olive oil, $575,160; flour, $1,266,220; cheese, $485,341; common wines, 
$2,467,608; fine wines, $472,489. 

At Recife (Pernambuco): Kerosene, $479,224; codfish, $1,751,933; flour, $1,671,203; 
and jerked beef, $1,534,831. 

At Parad (Belem): Drug products, not specified, $457,650; flour, $1,010,427; common 
wines, $770,884; and jerked beef, $1,349,183. 

At Bahia (Sio Salvador): Kerosene, $451,550; codfish, $932,746; flour, $910,638. 

At Porto Alegre: Flour, $953,287. 

At Manaios: Common wines, $643,833. 

At Rio Grande: Steel rails, $501,473. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the year 1910 and for the two preceding years were as 
follows: 








1908 | 1909 | 


1910 








| 
at Zee | Mees 
WimitedeStateSaess sees ae OAC Ree ME ene eRe oe | $86,325, 546 | $123, 817,298 | $112, 184,068 
UmitedsKting domi? ee Ae ee eee a a erecta ene a ras | 31,793,691 | 49,832,180 73, 440,577 
Germ any: : oes ee ye See eae Ree re eee emer aoe 33, 954, 673 48,130, 450 | 36, 285, 755 
11h (hte, hee a een ere ae er eee Ate ae auee ae aeaaaeecos| 16,459,949 | 26,514,120 | 26, 116, 585 
Netherlands 0c: 5 eee Sie See het ye nem lees See ete 9,901,775 | 14,390,172 | 15, 289, 064 
AuStria-iun gary. Se ae Gn er Se Seen fs ieee eee aero ae ceo te | 7, 711,370 10, 261, 295 9,007, 954 
AT SOMtIN Are Chie ove een ee ne Mn wear nee meen getyee pee 9,043, 998 10, 229, 459 | 11, 618, 104 
Beloit se: sob oes aes Saree SOC RRC Eee ae ees ore 4,744, 696 | 6, 492, 082 | 5, 611, 633 
OU SU AY 2k, LSS Passe eee ae ee eee | 3, 927, 402 5, 203, 043 | 5, 672, 471 
UR ocasansese Ree eee Arsen ee eee oD eS aes eee Ste 2, 462,148 | 2,651, 878 | 2,092, 168 
Spain: sass caouthes Rocce a hoe Pe ee Renee ee ee ee eee 1,071,681 | 1,062, 270 | 1, 074, 560 
50) ct 1b f-47) Ae Re eee Henne Hele Te ao ale cones 947, 526 905, 968 | 834, 068 
‘All: other COUntrIES 2 54 sis a Soe ee eee eae | 6, 891, 681 8, 841, 614 | 10,779, 431 
MRO CAL Fa53 Sea SOE NEE ae OEE oe eee | 215, 266,136 | 308,331,829 310, 006, 438 
| J 





Although the gain in exports amounted to about one and two-thirds millions of dol- 
lars, there were losses in exports to the United States of $11,633,228, or 9.4 per cent; 
to Germany of $11,884,695, or 24.6 per cent; to France of $395,535, or 1.5 per cent; to 
Austria-Hungary of $1,253,341, or 12.2 per cent, and to Belgium of $880,449, or 13.6 per 
cent. There were also losses to Italy and Portugal. The increases in exports were to 
the United Kingdom, $23,608,397, or 47.4 per cent; to the Netherlands, $898,892, or 
6.2 per cent, and to Argentina of $1,388,645, or 13.4 per cent. There were also increases 
in the exports to Uruguay, Spain and to the smaller countries. The gain in exports 
to the United Kingdom a little more than offset the loss in exports to the United 
States and Germany together. The following table shows the total of exports in 
quantities and in values of each of the 17 principal articles for the years 1909 and 1910: 
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1909 1910 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Coflees See eae Sano ie cre ncaa careers bags!. 16,880,696 | $161,922, 682 9,723,738 | $127,212, 875 
RUDDER eee Cee ee eee oo metric tons 2. _) 39,027 | 91,578,388 38, 547 124, 400, 714 
ides Sa ae oae een menos ace ace domee| 35, 784 8, 812, 660 34, 059 8, 626, 966 
Verbamateue Seton sense seca aes domes! 58,017 | 8, 025, 333 .59, 360 9,575, 550 
(OF Yee V0 ys aes Apia Ree eee mrs nimae teeta do.. 33, 818 | 7, 739, 870 29, 158 6, 824, 139 
TODACCOSS oe eee ee eee eee do.. 29, 782 | 6, 443, 681 34, 149 8, 048, 925 
SUIT ee ate eos Her Pa sta epee do...-| 3, 897 | 4, 709, 492 2, 696 3, 463, 569 
PSD Fgh gel ASE tert i eeee Neh ey es a SE do.. 68, 483 | 3, 247, 504 58, 824 3, 499, 732 
Cotton eis sas oe ee ees no ane do... 9,969 2,861, 662 | 11, 160 4, 440, 372 
IBaricoldls Minna2e (ype ke eteine aae eae .-kilos-.| 4,323 | 2,252, 898 3, 641 1,954, 674 
Manganesesccac neste eee metric tons. - 241,000 1,730, 311 253, 953 1, 887, 747 
Braziliniuteieete. cece ee conse hectoliters 3_. 283, 606 1, 493, 712 210, 738 1, 408, 286 
Carmatlbanwaxeenen erer ae eee eee metric tons. -| 3,042 | 1, 230, 638 2,681 1, 421,910 
BLAM eS aictae ise she Sone eee aoe eects do 38, 158 | 1,210, 572 52, 338 1,813, 895 
Cottonseed: - seeease sects oe see eee do 33,615 711,401 27,041 639, 725 
MonaziteisandSasses enero eee eae ee dowees| 6, 462 708, 092 5, 437 631, 251 
IPTECIOUSISLONES assoc ek eee ee ee oe oe een eters 2885 21002 oe eee ese ae 49,059 
Miscellaneous csaeeceac et aac ene eerie esis Jeczezee Wee len 3, 364, 721 |pseghteseseecs 4, 107, 058 

FRO tally SOc e eens Lee eee eye ee ete eee coer ok SS GRUP) Io osssccescense 310, 006, 438 

| 





1A bag of coffee weighs 60 kilos or 132.27 pounds. 
2 A metric ton is equal to 2,204.6 pounds. 


The loss in value of exports of coffee was $34,709,807. 


3 A hectoliter is equal to 2. 84 bushels. 


This was more than com- 


pensated for by a gain in nearly every one of the other schedules, the gain in rubber 


being $32,822,326. 


The exports for the year 1910 by articles and countries of destination were as follows: 
































Articles. Country of destination. Quantity. Value. 
| Bags of 60 
kilos, or 
182.27 
: ounds. 

Colleen ee Ae ee ee ees WUmitedtStatesseresaeeee ene eee eee | 4,501, 887 $58, 808, 467 
G@EM aye ees see aoa eee eee 1, 219, 924 16, 152, 259 
Netherlands G2 cot ee eee EER eee 1, 077, 605 ve ae 338 
TAT COM eee em eee oS See 660, 496 58, 666 
AWistria-eun gaye scaeeeceee eee eeee ee 689, 035 8, 720, 668 
Winitedekane domes seer crease eeeeree 217, 763 2,855, 274 
AT PON TIN ae cer = en eaee Seen eee 198, 225 2,474, 582 
Titalyaee eee os ose 08esnesosscs0essco00= 136, 392 1, 734, 834 
QHINAe COWIMNANES - Esacscosscosecscasds 1,027,411 12, 835, 603 
| 9,723,738 | 127,212, 875 

| Metric tons 

of 2,204.6 
5 pounds. 

Rubber ack acho tse oe eee lUnitedektine domees essen 17, 428 57, 926, 160 
United States......--- Ue eras meee 15, 450 47, 409, 030 
IMT ATI CORE sarees ester ey sioeiea ae Sees 3, 445 12, 485, 397 
Germanye ae eee eee arce nes ote asee 1, 564 4, 225, 050 
WiRWISUB Nc ocscasscecssccoscassonesouess 538 1, 923, 900 
IBYSMUIEN. - 55s cacscoeosccewscososaccese 131 428, 683 
Ophercouniin ese ere 1 2,494 
38, 547 124, 400, 714 

Metric tons. 
Vier banmatel secant zara wee JAS enibin aan cy eeea ees oe Rem eee 43,779 6, 988, 312 
Urugtiay sein cote eee eee eames 11, 730 2,006, 646 
CHIT SS Seen eer eee ees oes seers 3, 786 569, 120 
PATA RUBY pees set eee eeee tee eee 27 5,018 
IP rances S530 eo op sae eee eae 22 3, 974 
(OWA GOUCIIMIES.,.. ----sscecccccccsonces 16 2,480 
59,360! 9,575,550 
Hildese gue cacthe orn ci nes ceo bie Germany.ai i eee eee ares 7) 3; 230) i eaoie 
BritishspOssessionsaeee ee eee ee eee 9, 244 | 2,145, 673 
RYAN Cees = 28 ae eee 7,199 1, 557, 361 
Portugal eet Soy a eee eee 1, 206 466, 669 
Wragg da yas. Seen ee ee ee ees iL BB) 420, 949 
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Articles. Country of destination. Quantity. Value. 
: Metric tons. 
hides| (Continued) passes ss—= eee United States----..-.-..--...--.-- 675 $207, 274 
Bel eiamier Sern wots eens ee erin ae 1,056 205, 968 
tal yarertie a yo oesie. os) sae esis 392 138, 720 
United Kangdom=-= 5-2 ss--524-- 368 116, 705 
AUSTRIA SENN oan yee eee eee eee 233 84, 554 
Opfhencountriesseeseeeeeeee esas 112 40, 183 
34, 059 8, 626, 966 
MOD ACCO meee ees oie ee a eee G ELM aniyan tree ts ere aes ees 30,711 7, 210, 415 
ATOOMUMNAs ss pete eos ee ee tee 2,712 634, 920 
Wir glaye tee son ec eee cece ae 218 55, 959 
Netherlands! eee a seace eens 118 28, 408 
Wmiiedsiktine d om pee e 81 32, 587 
Othen count esses ee eee eeee ee eeee 309 86, 636 
34,149 8, 048, 925 
Caen St ee Foeee es Se eeeeecs ee eee: Germany == 228 Gasaseseoteeeeacene 7, 758 1,863, 343 
|. Mranee: fsicucc Bae ences ob 7,951 1, 829, 638 
Umitedskonedomneeseeee sae 5,577 1,302, 690 
WmitedtS tates sass sess ae 4,497 1,036, 079 
Netherland Sse e= ees eeeer sere 1,076 252, 791 
Argentinas. eee s- eee eee sees 928 214, 992 
JNUSAE AS WON 5 oc coccesccceesee 651 151, 941 
1842) ONDE ce eee See coseeaaoe 189 47, 467 
Olikencountiiessy = eee | 531 125, 198° 
| 29, 158 6,824, 139 
Cotton eee ees eee nee lGmmied Rein ec ore | 10, 146 4,064, 410 
Portugal 3.285 sce jocn uca ese se 523 203, 165 
PTANCG Le: oa as see eet ee ete ee | 321 112, 212 
Beleiumi: oe th oe aerate | 129 46, 458 
SPAN o. seers Sages se eer ee 41 14,027 
Germany 225.2) Masi SSs2 ese eae eres eae ane 00 
11,160 4, 440, 372 
Sugar aes erie se eee ee eee (Wimited ken ed oni asses 46, 123 $2, 598, 079 
Are enbinaa anime ca: eS oe es 7,568 505, 902 
Canad aioe 22k eo ae Ae eee eee See | 4, 462 349, 660 
WaothieGl SHENES soe cossesSheecesce 291 14, 670 
WIHUBEN/.< coe poacescoseesssccscuse 245 21,173 
Othenicountniessase= = =n sees 225 10, 248 
58, 824 3, 499, 732 
SKinSS Jaescee see etc sence ee nee (UmifedtS tates ae sseens eee ae sceaee 1,847 2, 382, 827 
rane: ae) ey teeec ede Stee 339 449,150 
Unitedtkane domes sa) aaa 259 338, 042 
Belem esse aioe spear ase 116 159, 043 
Gen alive ae cee ee eee eee | 82 121,714 
Dini Nase ae sees Seoul aesonenesess 52 11,344 
Other countries pees sees ee ee 1 1, 449 
2, 696 3, 463, 569 
IBFAan ssa ces Ss Se Eee seems Genman yes. sooo es Soars se Se eee | 44, 422 1,531, 556 
Umitedi Kingdoms ==aes sees ae 6, 121 220, 543 
BCLS oases 1, 082 37, 308 
INetherlands®<< 25-46 ac eeaesanase 350 12,012 
Othercountricssse esses | 263 12, 475 
| 52, 338 1,813, 895 
Cannaulbanwaxenes ee === aan Germany sop se ane eee ee | 1, 620 856, 145 
United's tatesha assess see ers } 611 312, 002 
Umitedskcne dons se aeeneeeenee | 372 220, 848 
Ofhercountriese sees ee sess e | 78 32,915 
| 2,681 | 1,421,910 
| Hectoliter, 
| equal to 2.84 
| bushels. 
Brazillnutss soem occas eae (United's tatess=sseee essere rere 145, 954 996, 462 
lUmited kins dombpees= sees e ese: | 53, 481 343, 638 
Germany: a2 3422525222 eec eae see | 11,271 67,959 
IBPANnGeUes 22 aie eaites ane 32 226 
210, 738 1, 408, 286 
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Articles. Country of destination. Quantity. Value. 
Metric tons. 
Manipaneseiore--c see. cre ie cecncce United Statesasiccs-sceer eso ac eee 59, 350 $435, 905 
lWnitedskdne domee sess e seas 55, 200 405, 445 
IBeleium's 2.722 ejo2 2 axenic neces ose 29, 000 207,114 
INetherlandSisss-- ee seeesesee a= Haeeietiek 27, 100 210, 004 
German y= ..5 ss3ac6 see m2 See oe 15, 300 113, 693 
Ofhericountriesse esses se eee 33, 453 256, 350 
253, 953 1, 887, 747 
Grams. 
(Goldibars=ses eee ae eee eee eee eee || Wmited kcn'e domp=s seen emer 3, 625, 536 1, 945, 690 
| ELANCE 22 352 Sas som Sere See ae arise eee 15, 710 8,984 
| 3, 641, 246 1, 954, 674 
Metric tons. 

Cottonseed se shee see oe WUmitedektine domperese ss! =se= sees 23,910 552, 492 
1, 749 47,976 
| 749 23, 560 
513 11,855 
| 120 3, 842 
27,041 639, 725 
Monaziteisand see eee Pee rer eres Germany... 2 ntss ee eke eS ea 2,636 303, 953 
Tan CO sete ioe aie see eee 1,691 195, 466 
WinitedyStatesiae- aq eee oon eae eee 1,100 130, 650 
Nb eee ares See te ey gern see 10 1,182 
5, 437 631, 251 
Precious!stomesee--- ee eee ee Germany tis. ote sae ee eee 2 sl ee ere eee ee eee 41,390 
Ran C6 ens 3 ig eth eae aang || ay oe ee 7,141 
Unitedtkcin'e domes ae see ee ee | eee eee 528 
Jee ads os tet ocles weseese. faeecestemeelaa| es Ao ece ae eae 49,059 











The following table shows 
the years 1909 and 1910: 


the distribution of Brazilian export trade 


by ports for 














1909 1910 1909 1910 

Sancosiene ences $130, 943, 928 $93, 107,059 || Paranagua..--.-2.--- $2, 042, 443 $2, 306, 877 
Mana0se ieee eee. 45,750, 081 60,798,670 || Porto Alegre....-...-- 2, 230, 956 2, 287, 457 
PATA Seen as ones 40, 431, 527 55,464,123 || Cabedello ......---.-- 1, 665, 376 1,800, 932 
Rio de Janeiro-..-- 34, 630, 104 38)068} 876 || Maceio-------..---.-- 1, 522, 915 1,776, 649 
Bahia Se aware 19, 842, 983 22520128. || Maranho: == 22.2225. 490, 504 555, 689 
Recilestaa sie. 2t eee 5, 712, 092 65369SS86i4| | eNatalkeeseeeeraeeeeas 426,005 1, 027, 450 
Antonina: ee = eee] 3. 562, 936 aE TMs Osis) (I INES sesscoscesce 1, 991, 343 492,921 
Mortalezaseeeeeee eee 3, 976, 537 3,860, 439 || Florianapolis..-..--.- 283, 729 387, 690 
Rio Grande do Sul.... 2,621, 379 3,526,004 || Other ports........-- 4,929, 413 5, 162, 033 
Wictoriai n= ee-ee-eene 2, 155, 137 3, 182, 565 

Cornmbae--eee een 2, 552, 441 2,911, 311 Motaleesente sae 308, 331, 829 310, 006, 438 























The principal exports from Santos were coffee, $91,919,242, and bran, $665,989. 

From Mandos: Rubber, $60,058,211, and Brazil nuts, $597,528. 

From Para: Rubber, $53,989,536; cacao, $613,798; and Brazil nuts, $491,927. 

From Rio de Janeiro: Coffee, $30,271,514; hides, $1,161,808; sugar, $433,936; bran, 
$963,331; manganese ore, $1,798,299; gold bars, $1,942,566; and monazite sand, 


$420,440. 


From Bahia: Coffee, $1,774,694; rubber, $4,238,622; hides, $901,268; tobacco, 
$7,860,425; cacao, $5,981,107; and skins, $675,574. 
From Recife (Pernambuco): Cotton, $2,323,653; sugar, $2,208,496; sinks, $437,819; 


and Carnauba wax, $611,685. 


From Antonina: Yerba maté, $4,650,684. 
From Fortaleza: Hides, $423,385; rubber, $1,817,866; skins, $1,123,572; and Car- 


nauba wax, $287,407 


From Rio Grande do Sul: Hides, $3,027,870. 


From Victoria: Coffee, $3,005,199. 
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From Corumba: Rubber, $2,482,488. 

From Parauagua: Yerba maté, $2,061,327. 

From Porto Alegre: Yerba maté, $979,170, and hides, $856,157. 
From Cabedello: Cotton, $1,019,987; and skins, $384,237. 
From Maceio: Sugar, 739,807; and skins, $708,201. 

From Maranhao: Hides, $312,767. 

From Pelotas: Hides, $396,215. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Agriculture continues to hold first place among the products of Brazil, and the 
industries are related closely to the agricultural rather than to other elemental factors 
of the country. The Republic, combining as it does one of the most immense tropical 
areas of the world with its interior subtropical plateau and with its fertile temperate 
areas in the southern States, has always relied upon the products of field and forest 
as a great source of wealth. The sugar in the north and the cattle in the south were 
known abroad 100 years ago, and as far as the simple necessities of life were concerned, 
Brazil has been self-sustaining since earliest times. At present, rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, Paraguay tea, mandioca, cacao, coffee, and rubber are the principal products 
entering into the market, the last two forming the great export staples of Brazil. 

COFFEE derives its name from the city of Kaffain Abyssinia, in which country it 
is believed that the coffee treesoriginated. Its botanical name is Coffea arabica, because 
in Arabia it was first cultivated and exploited in the present-day use. A natural 
coffee plant grows into a shrub 14 to 18 feet (about 4 to 54 meters) high, having then 
a long and slender trunk without branches on the lower part. The plant has thin and 
numerous roots growing deep into the earth, having one central root going straight 
down, the length of which depends upon the height attained by the plant. When 
cultivated, however, the shrub is generally not allowed to grow beyond 6 feet (2 
meters or more) in poor sandy soil, or 8 feet (about 24 meters) in rich soil. This 
restriction is imposed on the coffee tree because, when the plant is above that height, 
difficulties in cultivating it increase. 

Healthy coffee trees produce from 12 to 16 buds, which in blooming have an exqui- 
site pertume. Two days after full blossom the ground may be covered with white 
flowers, but the flowers become dark and wither in two or threedays. When the leaves 
begin to fall, there issue from the small stems groups of seeds, at first yellow and coarse 
to the touch. When these ripen, they begin to take on color until they become the 
coffee berries, which are like very dark red cherries. 

The bean in its natural state is convex on one side and flat on the other; there are 
two seeds in the ripe berry, side by side, each inclosed by a delicate silver-colored 
skin; then a tough membrane and upon that the pulp, all being covered by the outer 
shell. 

The color and size of the berry differ very much. A measure that will hold 50 
grams of water contains 187 of the dark, fine Java coffee, 203 of Costa Rica, 207 of 
Guatemala, 210 of Caracas, 213 of Santos, 217 of Mocha, 236 of Rio, 248 of Manila, and 
313 of West Africa berry. In other words, Java beans are the largest, and those from 
West Africa the smallest. 

Coffee improves with age. Java is not exported until six or seven years alter it has 
been picked. Also, the drier the bean the richer cream it produces when roasted. 
The coffee bean as sold in the market has had the shell, the pulp, and the inner skin 
separated from it by mechanical processes, the machinery for which is a large portion 
of the expensive outfit necessary in a modern and up-to-date plantation. This makes 
of coffee cultivation for export a complicated business, far removed from the simple 
agricultural pursuit it was 100 years ago. 

The practice of coffee drinking encountered for a long time the opposition of sover- 
eigns and strait-laced society, partly on political, partly on religious grounds, but 
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in spite of that it made its way slowly across the Old World from Arabia, through Asia 
Minor, northern Africa, and Turkey. The first coffee house was opened in London in 
1652, and about the same time Paris took up the habit. The first coffee grown in 
Europe was the result of studies by French and Dutch botanists. The Dutch intro- 
duced it into Java, while the French, so it is asserted, introduced it into the West 
Indies. 

The story goes that a Portuguese, Joao Alberto Castello Branco, in 1760, planted a 
coffee bush in Rio de Janeiro, but it was not until 50 years had elapsed that Brazil 
began to be famous as one of the best coffee regions of the world. During that time 
Java had been supreme, then the area contiguous to the Caribbean Sea, but Brazil, 


% 





LOADING COFFEE AT SANTOS, BRAZIL. 


Santos is the seaport of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and the largest coffee-exporting center in the world. 
For the year 1910, the total shipments of this product from Brazil amounted to nearly $127,250,000. Of 
this sum, Santos is credited with about $92,000,000. This illustration shows the method of transferring 
the coffee from the warehouse to the wharf, each bag being stamped with the name of the shipper as 
the stevedore files past the entrance. 


thanks to climate, soil, and similar factors, has finally become the great coffee producer 
of the world. 

The plant flourishes best in well-watered regions, in a subtropical climate at an 
elevation between 1,500 to 5,000 feet (457 to 1,524 meters) and in arich soil. All 
these elements Brazil has to perfection, especially in the four States of Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes, whose combined areas cover about 
one-eighth of the vast domain of the Republic. From there come at least four-fifths - 
of the production of the world. 

The amount of coffee grown and consumed is enormous. In 1904 the world con- 
sumed about 2,300,000,000 pounds and produced somewhat over that quantity. 
Brazil is the chief coffee producer, while the United States is the chief coffee consumer, 
taking about one-half of the world’s supply, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, 
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Belgium, and Holland following. Great Britain imports a great deal, but exports 
much of it, the consumption being only about 30,000,000 pounds. The state of 
Brazil in which coffee cultivation has been carried on most successfully is Sio Paulo, 
but from the beginning of 1903 no coffee trees have been planted there. This restric- 
tion has been brought about by the plan, adopted by the Government, called valori- 
zation, by which it is attempted to limit the production of coffee until consumption 
surpasses production, that is to say, until the world’s demand exceeds the supply, the 
reverse of which condition has for some years prevailed. 

No more beautiful sight can be imagined than a great coffee plantation during the 
flowering season. The trees cover the hills and table lands, and the air is laden with 
a delicate fragrance. 

In Brazil coffee trees blossom most heavily in October, but they continue to flower 
more or less for several months, and the crop is harvested in May or June, each tree 





RUBBER GATHERER’S HOME ON THE UPPER AMAZON RIVER. 


The rubber industry is the second greatest factor in the export trade of Brazil. About one-half of the 
world’s supply is obtained from the States of Ceara, Manaos, and Para. The total exports of this product 
from the entire country for the year 1910 amounted to approximately 85,000,000 pounds, valued at nearly 
$124,500,000. 


yielding four pounds or more of coffee. When the berry is ripe; all other work on the 
plantation is dropped, and every available person engages in the harvest. 

Brazil’s average crop, taking the above conditions into consideration, may be esti- 
mated as around 12,000,000 sacks (sack = 60 kilos. = 132.76 pounds), although it will rise 
above this when the artificial restriction is eliminated. These coffee regions of Brazil 
are, however, representative of the highest development of agriculture in the Republic; 
they will compare with the wheat and corn fields of Argentina, and with similar crop 
areas elsewhere. The other great natural product of the country is rubber. 

INDIA RUBBER, as it is generally called in text-books and official reports, is a. 
native of Brazil, and grows wild there. Although efforts at cultivation have been suc- 
cessful with the seed in other countries, and even in Brazil have not been altogether 
overlooked, yet by far the greater part of the rubber exported from the Republic is 
gathered from the forests of the northern interior of the country just as nature grew 
them; no systematic preparation of the ground has ever been necessary, and the entire 
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care of the rubber gatherers has been given only to obtaining the juice from the 
rubber tree and of getting it to market. 

This essential factor of modern industrial life was utilized first by the natives of 
America, and they found some place for it in their domestic economy as a waterproof 
covering for clothing, boats, and for their kind of bottles. Caucho, or, in the aboriginal, 
cahuchu, from which comes the corruption caoutchouc, is the earliest word applied 
to rubber. The Brazilian speaks of borracha, and this refers particularly to the 
product of the hevea, the rubber tree par excellence. It is indigenous to the region 
of the River Amazon and in the tributary areas of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. Hevea is a large tree, of slow growth and long life. It has been 
found 12 feet in circumference. It requires low lying, rich, deep soil, and abundant 
moisture. It grows wild in Brazil, but not in clumps, being found rather scattered 
through the tropical forest, but it is well adapted to cultivation, and has been planted 
in the East Indian Islands with success. Manihot produces the Ceara rubber of 
commerce, but its habitat is a high, stony, and arid country. This also is native to 
Brazil, but in the region south of the Amazon. Castilloa, next to Hevea, is the best 
known rubber producer, and while found in Peru and elsewhere south of the equator, 
its principal range is in Central America and south Mexico. Other trees, shrubs, and 
vines (lianas) yield rubber, the most interesting, for America at least, being the 
guayule, which is a shrub containing in its branches a pure rubber that can be used 
for every purpose to which the latex of heveaisapplied. Guayule isa native of Mexico 
and grows on the elevated plateaus of the northern States of that Republic. 

Rubber is the cream from the juice, the milk or latex of all these trees, shrubs, and 
vines. It is not the sap, as it plays a distinct part from sap in nature’s laboratory. 
Rubber has an exact chemical formula, C,,H,,; it is a whitish solid, opaque, and forms 
a gelatinous mass with ethers and the coal-tar oils. It will also melt and burn. 
Mixed with sulphur in proper proportions, it produces the substance with which we 
are most familiar, the rubber of commerce. This retains the valuable properties of 
the pure article, at the same time becoming easier to handle in manufacturing. 

Gathering rubber is largely a matter of native skill, the tree being tapped, the 
cream removed and coagulated, and the raw rubber prepared for market; but on 
modern plantations more scientific methods have been devised, and the product is 
cleaner and yields a higher proportion of available substance. After the crude rubber 
reaches the factory it is manipulated into the form required, by admixture of different 
amounts of sulphur (vulcanized, as the process is called) and by the application of 
different degrees of heat. 

Rubber grows old, but can be reclaimed; that is, the worn-out article can be deprived 
of its pure rubber contents, which then can be again treated by the original method 
so as to be almost as good.as new. Thus old boots, belting, hose, and similar scraps 
are devulcanized, and the reclaimed rubber finds its place in the market as a partial 
source of supply for the constantly increasing demands of industry. 

Brazil dominates the india-rubber world, as the quantities from Ceara, Manaos, and 
Para are about one-half the world’s supply, and set the price for the raw material in 
the consuming markets. The United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Belgium are the important buying centers, and they absorb all that the immense 
Amazon territory, the uplands of Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, and the newer regions of the 
Far East, Mexico, and Central America can produce. 

MANDIOCA is another of the great products of Brazil, dating back to prehistoric 
times, and is peculiarly associated with the country. It is the food of the natives, as corn 
(maize) was and is the food of the North and South American Indians outside of the 
boundary of what is now known as Brazil. The early discoverers noticed that man- 
dioca was cultivated and eaten in this region, and they were told that supernatural 
instruction had been given the simple natives in the preparation of the mysterious 


root, for it is a shrub about 4 feet high which has been induced to change its root 
into a veritable tuber. 
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In its raw state mandioca is an irritant, not infrequently a deadly poison, but prop- 
erly prepared it becomes a richly nutritive food, esteemed by Brazilians high and 
low, and forms a staple for bread throughout the country. All Brazil grows the plant, 
but it is used chiefly along the littoral and on the lower plateaus. From June to 
September is the best planting season, the root being gathered eight months to two 
years afterwards, depending upon soil and climate. Great care is necessary to treat 
the root in such a way that the poisonous starchy contents be changed into healthy, 
edible starch, and the natives seem to be most expert in their methods of doing this. 
Gathering the tubers, washing and grating them, expressing the water, and finally 
roasting what was grated, must all be done on the same day. The resulting meal is 
the mandioca flour, the staple food of Brazil. 

Although difficult of cultivation, mandioca can be cultivated, as is seen to-day in 
the fields around Rio de Janeiro and other large cities, and the immemorial customs of 





IN THE DIAMOND-BEARING REGION OF MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL. 


Diamonds were first discovered in this State in 1727. Its output, according to last figures available, 
amounted to $310,000. The famous diamond ‘‘Star of the South,”’ weighing before cutting 254 carats, 
was found in this State in 1854. 


the natives prove that its present high state of growth has resulted from generations of 
agricultural watchfulness. Nevertheless the plant is found wild, scattered throughout 
the virgin forests of the country. It is certainly indigenous to Brazil, and belongs to 
the genus Jatropha (manihot), related to the cassava of other parts of the world. 

The flour made from the roots is of varying quality, according to the root from which 
it comes and the skill with which it is prepared. It is consumed within the country 
by the Brazilians themselves, and offers a beloved competitor to wheat flour imported 
from the United States or Argentina. What may be called a by-product of mandioca 
is tapioca, a pure starch common in all well-regulated kitchens, which Brazil exports 
to the amount of about $200,000 annually. 

CORN, COTTON, TOBACCO, and CACAO are increasing in area in Brazil. Rice, 
once largely imported, is now so extensively grown that the imports of it have fallen to 
practically nothing. Sugar cane has been cultivated since the earliest European occu- 
pation, and Brazilian sugar has played an important place in the world’s economy. The 
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pastoral industry of the country has long been firmly established, but in 1910 this has 
noticeably advanced. In the State of Rio Grande do Sul cattle have been grown and 
killed for their meat and hides, and considerable amounts exported, and with increas- 
ing facilities for such work as well as for shipping the south of Brazil promises to take 
a still larger share in foreign trade. In the States of Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo, and 
Rio de Janeiro the pastoral industry is progressing remarkably, and the dairy products, 
which a few years ago were unimportant, are now reckoned as of decided value. 

As regards industrial establishments! a fair estimate places them at 3,400 at the close 
of 1910. The total number of employees is given as 160,000, the capitalization at 
about $220,000,000, with a production of $240,000,000. Fully 60 per cent of this 
capital is invested in factories located in the Federal District, and in the States of 
Rio de Janeiro, SAo Paulo, and Rio Grande do Sul. Pernambuco has extensive sugar 
industries and cotton mills, and smaller manufacturing plants are scattered in various 
parts of the Republic. 

Textile manufacturing accounts for fully 40 per cent of the total production of manu- 
factured articles being from looms, chiefly cotton goods. It is only 20 years ago that 
the first textile mill was started, but the industry has increased remarkably since then; 
owing to improved machinery and to increased facility of transportation which brings 
the cotton fields, the mills, and the consumers much closer together. As the stock in 
these companies yields a good profit on the investment, there is yet opportunity for 
future extension of the industry. 

In the shoemaking industry there are several large factories in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, and of late the tanneries of Rio Grande do Sul have turned out a good quality 
of leather in many grades, offering competition to the stock imported from abroad. 

During 1910 there were opened in the Federal District two factories for the manu- 
facture of chemicals; a pencil and penholder factory; a brick factory; a factory for the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing, with a cutting establishment and provision for 
piecework; and a sugar refinery. There has been extension of the flour-milling indus- 
try by one large mill in the State of Rio de Janeiro and smaller mills in South Brazil, 
all using wheat imported from Argentina. 

Brazilian breweries are constantly increasing their output, as the demand for beer 
is growing in all parts of the Republic, and the local brewers have learned to meet 
this both in quality and quantity. 

In most of the large cities furniture, hats, lower grades of clothing, and the necessaries 
of domestic life are made in factories, and foundries for simple metalwork exist, but 
as a rule complicated machinery, preserved foods, and the so-called luxuries are still 
imported, and the market for them is a very broad and secure one. 

The lumber industry is advancing since the new railroads have entered the States 
of Parana and Santa Catharina, where the best pine and soft-wood tracts are located: 
Several large sawmills have been built in this region, and there is room for more work 
of this kind. The hardwood region is in the northern, tropical States, and concessions 
recently granted promise to extend the industry materially in them. 

In mining, while no advance was noticeable during 1910, a few. interesting features 
were developed. It was asserted that the State of Minas Geraes possesses immense 
depesits of iron ore, which are beirg carefully examined by foreign experts. As the 
railway is approaching the district where they lie, they may soon be available for 
consumption in the iron and steel trade. A few gold mines are regularly worked, and 
many fine diamonds are found by the mining companies there, the production also 
of manganese, monazite, and other minerals continues adding steadily to the industries 
of Brazil. 

MONAZITE SAND is found chiefly along the coast of the States of Bahia and 
Espirito Santo, although it is also gathered in the rivers of this region. It is an 





1 Much of this information is derived from the annual report of Vice Consul General Slechta, Rio de 
Janeiro. ; 
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anhydrous phosphate of the rare earth metals, like cerium, the thorium being the 
metal that gives the sand its great commercial value. After proper preparation the 
resulting product is used in Welsbach mantles and similar incandescent materials, 
and recently it has been shown to be of decided advantage in the Nernst lamp. 
The greater part of the world’s supply comes from Brazil, although the Carolinas in 
the United States have deposits that are commercially worked. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The railways of Brazil were originally established, not with the idea of affording 
or facilitating internal commerce, but with the great purpose of bringing the products 
of a contributing interior territory to the nearest seaport and of distributing to this 
interior the merchandise brought in from abroad. On the Atlantic coast, Recife 
(Pernambuco) is the focus of one system, Sao Salvador (Bahia) of another, Rio de 
Janeiro of a third, Sao Paulo and Santos (the coffee region) of a fourth, and Rio Grande 
do Sul, in the extreme south, of a fifth system. In recent years the Government has 
felt the great need of connecting these various systems by interior railways running 
north and south, both to afford interior communication independent of the ocean and to 
stimulate an internal commerce and settlement. This plan has been successful north 
and south of Recife, so that to-day it is possible to travel by ratl between the ports of 
Natal and Maceio; in like manner Rio de Janeiro has been connected with Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, and Rio Grande do Sul, and also with the growing port of Victoria, north 
of the capital. South of Sao Paulo construction has been rapidly extending through 
the States of Parana and Santa Catharina toward the Uruguayan frontier, and during 
1910 connection was established between the lines in these States and those of Uruguay, 
so that by the close of the year it was possible to travel by rail through from Monte- 
video to Rio de Janeiro, a total length of 1,967 miles. 

The total length of railways in operation in the Republic at the close of 1910 was 
21,370 kilometers (about 13,279 miles). The total mileage added during the year was 
1,870 kilometers (1,162 miles), which is the greatest amount opened to traffic in any 
one year for a decade. 

The principal feature during 1910 was the consolidation of a number of the smaller 
lines or systems into larger groups. The Brazil Railway Co., formed by a combina- 
tion of United States and Canadian capital with that of France, has secured control of 
the lines of the Cie. Auxiliare de Chemins de Fer au Bresil, and also the Sorocabana, 
Sao Paulo and Rio Grande, Parana, and Thereza Christina. It also has a very impor- 
tant interest in the Paulista and Mogyana Railways, which cover about 1,600 miles. 
This system, when completed, will establish a direct means of communication 
between the States of Sio Paulo, Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul, 
and join up the railways of Brazil with those of Uruguay, Argentina, and Paraguay. 
The total length of these lines in operation on April 1, 1911, not including the Paulista. 
and Mogyana, was 3,102 miles, with 233 miles under construction and 1,540 miles to 
be constructed, so that when all the various roads are completed the system will cover 
a total extension of 4,875 miles. The Madeira-Mamore Railway in the extreme north, 
which forms the connecting link for the passage of the vast commerce of the rivers of 
Bolivia to those of Brazil, is also being operated by this company. 

Other large systems are the Great Western of Brazil, with lines in the States of 
Alagoas, Pernambuco, Parahyba, and Rio Grande do Norte; the Southern Minas 
Federal Railways, in Minas Geraes, the Federal Railways of Bahia, in that State, 
with an extension into Sergipe, the Brazil Northeastern, the Leopoidina Railway, 
the Central of Brazil, and the Goyaz Railway, the greater part of the last-named line 
having yet to be constructed. 

Work is being pushed on the Madeira-Mamore Railway in the extreme western part 
ot Matto Grosso, the line which will connect the Mamore and Madeira Rivers, with a 
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total length of 346 kilometers (214 miles), passing around the falls which have hereto- 
fore made a direct commercial route from Bolivia to the Atlantic Ocean an impracti- 
cable matter. This railway is being constructed by the Brazilian Government under 
the treaty of Petropolis, in which Bolivia ceded, for a consideration, all its rights in 
the Acre territory to Brazil, and the latter, among other considerations, agreed to build 
the railway. Trains are now running regularly from Porto Velho, the new terminus 
of the road below Santo Antonio, for a distance of 170 kilometers, and the rails, to 
July 1, 1911, had been laid for a total of 233 kilometers. 

Additions were also made to many of the northern lines which will tend to bring 
into close communication the States of Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Per- 
nambuco, and Alagoas. The Federal Government entered into a new contract with 
the company controlling the lines in the last-named State, whereby certain extensions 
of existing lines and new branches are to be constructed, which, when completed , 





STEAMSHIP “RIO DE JANEIRO” AT PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 


The Rio de Janeiro is one of the vessels of the Lloyd Brazileiro Steamship Co., a! Brazilian company oper 
ating 66 steamers Under the Brazilian flag. 


will form a system traversing the greater part of the State and connecting it with 
Goyaz on the west and Minas Geraes on the south. The Timbo and Propria line, 
which is to form part of this system, will, when completed, form the connecting link 
with the State of Sergipe. When a connection is established between this line and 
’ Maceio, in Alagoas, and those contemplated in Bahia and Minas Geraes have been 
completed, all the Atlantic ports from Natal south will have rail connection. 

Goocl progress is being made on the Goyaz Railway, which is to run from Formiga, 
in Minas Geraes, up to and beyond the capital of Goyaz. At the close of the year 
the line had been completed to Bambubhy in that State. 

Work has been steadily pushed on the line of the Northwestern of Brazil from Bauru 
to Corumba on the boundary line between Matto Grosso and Bolivia. At the begin- 
ning of 1911 the line was in operation as far as Jupia, a distance of 201 kilometers (125 
miles). 

When the line now building from Sao Francisco to the Paraguayan frontier is 
completed through the States of Santa Catharina and Parana, which road is to be 
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continued to Asuncion, it will offer another outlet for the growing commerce of Para 
guay, most of which now goes via the river route to Buenos Aires. 

By the completion of the sections of line in the north and south of Rio Grande do 
Sul, the ports of Rio Grande do Sul and Porto Alegre have been put into communica- 
tion with the Federal capital and a through route established between Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and Rio de Janeiro. The lines in this State have also reached the Uruguay 
River, which forms the boundary with Argentina, and by means of car ferries across 
this river the railroad systems and the capitals of these two Republics will also be 
united. 

Many additions were made to the existing lines in the more populous portion of the 
country. Some of these served to connect the various systems, but the large majority 
consisted of extensions to territory hitherto unexploited by railways. A number of 
new companies have also been formed to build new lines or to connect those already 
completed. 

Surveys are under way for a line to connect the ports of Sao Francisco, Florianopolis, 
and Porto Alegre, and construction will be commenced as soon as they are completed. 

The Federal capital as well as many of the larger cities are served by street railways, 
many of which are electric lines. The many streams in the Republics are capable of 
furnishing an enormous power for electrical purposes, and it is proposed to electrify 
certain portions of the railway lines already in existence. 

Brazil has been favored by nature with a most wonderful system of fluvial arteries. 
It has within its territory not only the largest river basin, both in area and in length, in 
the world, but has also perhaps more navigable rivers than any other country. The 
mighty Amazon is navigable almost for its entire length, as are most of its affluents, 
while in the southern part of Brazil the Paraguay, Uruguay, and Parana Rivers are all 
navigable, 

The Republic has over 10,000 miles of navigable waterways open to river steamers 
and ocean-going vessels, and 20,000 miles additional which are navigable for light- 
draft and flat-bottom boats only. Several steamship companies maintain a regular 
service between points on these rivers, plying on the Amazon, Negro, Purus, Madeira, 
Pardo, Tapajoz, Para, Jurua, and Javary. Local steamers ply between Para and 
Obidos, on the Amazon River, and on the Araguara River from the city of Belem (Para) 
toinland points. The Guama, Tocantins, and Sao Francisco Rivers also have regular 
steamer traffic. 

The most important of the Brazilian lakes are the Lagoa dos Patos and the Lagoa 
Merim. This latter lake forms part of the boundary line with Uruguay, and the two 
make a considerable body of navigable water. The former is an enlargement of the 
Jacuhy River near its mouth in the Atlantic. It is about 140 miles long and 40 miles 
broad. At its northern end is the important city of Porto Alegre, and at the southern 
point is the seaport of Rio Grande do Sul. 


THE PRESS OF BRAZIL. 


The development of newspapers and of such general periodical literature in Brazil 
has been subject to the same restrictions, and they have therefore had principally the 
same local environment, as the railways in the earlier Empire, and thereafter in the 
Republic. In many countries the common and indeed the most available center of 
national and industrial life has been the capital, toward which most things flow, and 
from which most ideas emanate. In Brazil this has not been so, owing partly to 
geographical obstacles, and partly, too, to historical initiative. 

In the beginnings of colonial settlement Brazil was composed of several isolated foci 
extending along the coast, and each interesting itself almost altogether in the affairs 
closely surrounding it. Thus their press was at first local; any newspaper represented 
its own section or State, and generalized its news of the remainder of the country along 
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with that from abroad. In other words, the press could be national only so far as the 
nation was associated in the minds of its readers with the particular State in which they 
lived. 

The fact is of more than passing interest, therefore, that the first newspaper published 
in Brazil appeared in its royal capital of Rio de Janeiro, which had been but very 
recently occupied by the court of Portugal; that is, on March 7, 1808. The Gazeta do 
Rio de Janeiro issued its first number on September 10, 1808, and its opening page 
contained, below a Latin quotation from Horace, a long dispatch from London, of the 
12th of June, with what was at that time the latest news from Europe. The Gazeta 
was not the official organ of the Government, in spite of the fact that it contained the 
royal stamp, for the Government assumed responsibility only tor what it ordered 
printed under its own signature. This newspaper continued through 1822, but on 
January 2, 1823, it took the name of Diario do Governo. The first number stated that 
the paper would appear weekly, but it changed at once to a semiweekly, and ended by 
coming out three times a week. This was altogether a newspaper, and offered no 
political opinions, nor did it pretend to exert influence over commercial affairs of the 
nation. In reality, the liberty of the press did not exist. Any publication must first 
be submitted to a kind of censor, an accepted product of the times, and matters relat- 
ing to religion, politics, or legislation were very apt to be erased. This applied to 
books, whether imported or proposed to be printed in Brazil, and was only removed 
as Brazil became eager for literary and intellectual freedom. 

Other papers appeared and disappeared in Rio de Janeiro, until the foundation, on 
October 1, 1827, of the Jornal do Commercio, the dean of the press of the Capital. 
The Jornal do Brazil, O Paiz, Correio da Manha, Gazeta de Noticias, Diario do Com- 
mercio, Folha do Dia, A Imprensa, Diario do Noticias, of the morning papers and A 
Noticia, A Tribuna, O Secuol, Correio do Noite, in the afternoon papers, among other 
well known dailies may be noted. In Rio de Janeiro are published about 100 periodi- 
cals. Many are weeklies; the Brazilian Review or L’Etoile du Sud are for the English 
or French residents, while Italians, Syrians, and other colonies have their special 
papers. Others appear less frequently, and there are not a few annuals. 

One of the first humorous papers to be published in Brazil had its first number dated 
in December, 1860, and its purpose is explained by its name, A Semana Illustrada 
(The Illustrated Weekly). This lasted for 16 years, and has been succeeded by many 
others of the same kind, for the Brazilians are fond of humor, and appreciate wit, 
whether it comes from themselves or from European or other American sources. 

The size of the first paper was 19 by 134 inches, and most of those of the same epoch 
were only a trifle larger or smaller. Even as late as 1870 this seemingly popular size 
was quite common, especially in towns and cities where paper of the easiest obtainable 
form had to be accepted from the source of supply, and to-day only in the best-known 
and most widely circulated metropolitan sheets are the sizes usually seen in New York 
or London fixed as the standard for the newspapers cried on the street by the active 
Brazilian paper boys. 

In Bahia, on May 14, 1811, appeared the second newspaper, in point of date, in 
Brazil, the Idade d’Ouro do Brazil, representing the area of which that ancient capital 
was the center. The Aurora Pernambucana, the first paper for Pernambuco and 
that region, appeared on March 27, 1821. In Maranhao, O Conciliador was published 
on November 10, 1821. In Para, O Paraense had its first number dated March, 1822. 
The Compilador Mineiro, dated October 13, 1823, was located in Ouro Preto, the 
capital of the State of Minas Geraes. For Sio Paulo, the energetic and progressive 
region covered by this name, which implies both the State and its capital, O Farol 
Paulistano was the first newspaper, and began on February 7, 1827. The best authen- 
ticated if not the first paper in the State of Rio Grande do Sul appeared in Porto 
Alegre, the capital, in 1828. Thus, at about this time every State, including such as 
had a seaboard as well as those like Goyaz, with only a vast interior territory, began 
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to be represented by its periodic press, while simultaneously political and intellectual 
items occupied much space and more fully interested the people than the mere 
tabulation of facts and events as they happened. 

Brazilians are great readers. Ii this were not so it would be impossible for the 
practically innumerable host of newspapers which are to-day published from one end 
of the Republic to the other to exist. But it is a noteworthy fact that each town of 
any commercial importance has its paper, every city of prominence, whether due to 
its trade or to its political position, has two or more, and frequently, in those cases 
where a colony from a European country has maintained a successful existence for 
a generation, there will be found a good daily, or more usually a weekly paper, pub- 
lished in the common language of the people. This desire for the news seems to have 
developed rapidly after 1830, when papers began to be published im all parts of Brazil, 
so that by 1851, even the people of the Province of Amazonas had their local organ in 





THE FALLS OF PAULO AFFONSO ON THE SAO FRANCISCO RIVER. 


‘This waterfall has frequently been referred to as the “‘King of Rapids.’”’ The Federal Government has 
recently granted aconcession to a Brazilian company for the utilization of the falls for generating electric 
power. 


the settlement of Barra do Rio Negro, which has become the splendid capital of the 
State of Amazonas. 

One effect of the old custom, still influenced of course by the natural geographic 
conditions of the country, is that the local paper is the great exponent of the ideas, 
the ambitions, and the feelings of the people in its neighborhood. The dependence 
upon the news or opinions of the sheets from Rio de Janeiro is practically impossible, 
because the day’s issue of any paper from there can not reach all parts of the Republic 
until weeks have passed, and may not be delivered at any one point until the time 
for action on any one question has gone by. In fact, some seaports receive papers 
from Europe almost as soon as those from Rio. Telegraphically news is now spread 
throughout Brazil as quickly as elsewhere, but the local paper rules supreme within its 
chosen area. 

This state of things must be borne in mind by one purposing to read or to make use 
of the newspapers. They are virile, independent, well edited, and newsy; their 
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leading articles or editorials are remarkably forceful, and their array of facts and semi- 
official data is frequently the best source of information available; and they circulate 
each in its own field. 

For this reason the student or business advertiser must consider, more so than in 
most countries, the locality in which his interests lie. For the upper Amazon a paper 
in Manaos should be selected; for the lower river, one in Para. Recife (Pernambuco), 
Sao Salvador (Bahia), Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, 
can not be successfully reached except through a newspaper published on the spot. 
The local paper is a necessity, but the irregularly delivered metropolitan paper is a 
luxury. 

In examining one of the best-known dailies, its modern dress is very striking. It 
has usually 8 to 18 pages, its size is about 203 inches by 263 inches, with 8 columns to 
the page. In smaller cities the dailies are proportionately smaller, as would be 
expected. The first page has a résumé of the issue, with extensive telegrams from 
abroad and principal places of the Republic; inside are detailed reports on local mat- 
ters, transcripts from stenographic notes of congressional or municipal meetings, 
editorials, market quotations, theatrical and sport criticisms, and general news. The 
last 6 or 8 pages have advertisements of all kinds, with detailed shipping news and 
lists of arrival and departure, for Brazil depends still upon the sea for its commercial 
and social movements. 

The papers appearing less frequently than every day are of about the same pattern, 
and special publications, trade, literary, and artistic journals are not unlike those 
recognized types in other parts of the world. Illustrations are not so common in 
Brazilian papers as in those of the United States, but many of the comic variety are 
full of caricature sketches, while the weeklies display photographs and engravings 
-more frequently than formerly. 

During the century passed since the first periodical publication was issued in 
Brazil upward of 25,000 papers have been born, an average of about 250 a year. What 
proportion of these remain in existence is impossible to determine, as no accurate 
estimate is at hand. Perhaps this ignorance may be cleared away by some friend 
in Brazil who has access to an authority on the subject. 

Reference must be made to the Porto Velho Marconigram, a weekly publication, 
in English, which is edited by employees of the Madeira-Mamoré Railway, clear in 
the center of Brazil. It deserves to live many years beyond its present fifth volume. 

Two practical items deserve notice. The circulation varies greatly, of course. 
Some small papers are restricted to an issue of no more than 500 copies; others aver- 
age from 5,000 to 10,000, whereas the large dailies of Rio de Janeiro distribute regularly 
100,000 copies, and on special occasions may go higher. Advertising rates depend 
naturally upon circulation. Some papers charge a few cents a line each insertion; 
others have greater prices, with reductions for repeated insertions or according to the 
page occupied. Most papers base the rate upon the column inch, or centimeter, 
which ranges from about 16 cents (gold) of that smaller space unit each insertion to 
$1.68 (gold) per columninch. The Pan American Union has collected a list of active 
newspapers in Brazil, with their circulation and advertising rates whenever obtain- 
able, and will be pleased to place this at the disposal of anyone to whom it may be 
of benefit, or to give the United States address of correspondents and agents author- 
ized to act for certain papers in Brazil. 





The Republic of Costa Rica has an area of 23,000 square miles and 
a population of about 370,000, or 16 per square mile. The moun- 
tain range, which extends the length of the country, influences the 
climate to a great extent, the plateaus being quite cold at certain 
seasons of the year. Tobacco, cacao, sugar, indigo, rice, cocoanuts, 
bananas, and coffee are successfully grown, the last two being the 
principal articles of export. The main products of the mine are gold 
and silver, although deposits of nickel, iron, and manganese are widely 
distributed. Rubber is gathered in the forests, and ironwood, cedar, 
mahogany, and other cabinet woods, as well as logwood and other 
trees used for dyeing and tanning, are found in 
abundance. 

The present constitution of the Republic was 
adopted December 7, 1871, some slight amend- 
ments having since been added. The Govern- 
ment is divided into legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches. The legislative power is exer- 
cised by one single body called the Constitu- 
tional Congress and composed of 43 deputies. 
It meets in the capital, San Jose, on May 1 and —> 
continues for 60 days, which period may be con- atte 
tinued for 90 days if the Chamber so decides. The COAT OF ARMS OF 

Seer COSTA RICA. 

President can also convene it in extraordinary 

session. The deputies are elected by indirect vote of electors chosen 
by the people at the rate of one deputy for every 8,000 inhabitants 
or fraction exceeding 4,000. A number of substitutes are elected at 
the same time. Suffrage, with some property or educational qualifi- 
cations, is possessed by natives and naturalized citizens over 20 years 
of age. A standing committee of five deputies represents Congress 
during its recess and advises the President in all matters which would 
ordinarily come before the Chamber. 

The President is elected in the same manner as the deputies, 1. e., 
by an electoral college chosen by popular vote. His term of office 
is four years, with an annual salary of 15,840 colones (about $7,365), 
and he may not be reelected for a second consecutive term. There is 
no vice president, but three designados, known as first, second, and 
third, are named by Congress to exercise the executive power in case 
of the death, absence from the cuban resignation, or incapacity 
of the President. 
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The President and his Cabinet, the latter composed of five secre- 
taries, who are appointed by and responsible to the President, are as 
follows: 

President: Sr. Lic. Ricardo Jiménez Gnaugurated May 8, 1910). 

Secretary of Foreign Affairs: Sr. Manuel Castro Quesada. 

Secretary of Interior and Judicial Police: Sr. Carlos Maria Jiménez 
Ortiz. 

Secretary of Public Instruction: Sr. Nicolas Oreamuno, who is also 
Secretary of War and Navy. 

Secretary of Finance and Commerce: Sr. Felipe J. Alvarado. 

Secretary of Fomento (Promotion): Sr. Enrique Jiménez Nunez 
(Assistant Secretary). 

The Department of Foreign Affairs (Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores) through the diplomatic and con- 
sular corps maintains cordial and advanta- 
veous relations with foreign countries and has 
charge of all matters usually pertaining to 
that department. It also has charge of all 
matters pertaining to the administering of 
justice, the granting of pardons, the affairs 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the dis- 
tribution of charity. 

The Department of Interior and Police (Sec- 
retaria de Gobierno y Policia) has charge of 
the interior administration of the Provinces 

PRESIDENT RICARDO and Comarcas, through the governors and 

JIMENEZ. ; : 
canton chiefs, and also exercises a general 
supervision over the municipal councils. The post offices and tele- 
graphs, the recorder of deeds, the civil register, the national archives, 
the city police forces, as well as rural police, the police courts and 
national prison, are under this department, as are also the officials 
charged with the maintenance of the public health. 

The Departments of Public Instruction and War and Navy (Secre- 
taria de Instruccién Ptblica, y Guerra y Marina) are in charge of one 
cabinet official. All the public elementary schools and the high and 
technical schools, such as the Lyceum at San Jose, the Lyceum at 
Heredia, the Superior College for Girls, the School for Medicine and 
Surgery, the Lawyers’ College, and the Faculty of Medicine, Surgery 
and Pharmacy, are under the jurisdiction of the first-named depart- 
ment as are also the Institute for Physical Geography, the Meteor- 
ological Observatory, the National School of Fine Arts, and the 
national and other public libraries. Matters pertaining to the main- 
tenance, instruction, and equipment of the army and navy are within 
the scope of the second-named department. 








AN IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL STREET IN SAN JOSE, THE CAPITAL OF COSTA RICA. 
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The Department of Finance and of Commerce (Secretaria de Ha- 
cienda y Comercio) has charge of the administration of the national 
finances and the regulation of commerce, all customhouses and inter- 
nal-revenue offices, etc., being under it, as are the National Commercial 
Laboratory, where all foodstuffs, chemicals, beverages, etc., are ana- 
lyzed. It also controls the national liquor factory, which manufac- 
tures liquors and prepares alcohol for various purposes. This factory 
also elaborates and sells tobacco and cigars. 

The Department of Fomento (Secretaria de Fomento) exercises 
jurisdiction over the railways, constructs: and keeps in repair all 
bridges and roads, as well as public buildings. 

The judicial powers are vested in a national supreme court, two 
courts of appeal, and minor courts. The five justices of the supreme 
court are chosen by Congress, while other justices are appointed by 
the supreme court. 

The maximum standing army in time of peace is 1,000 men. The 
war strength is estimated at 40,000. The land forces are supple- 
mented by a motor launch on the Atlantic side and a tugboat on the 
Pacific side. 

There are now in the country 199 post-offices, and 109 telegraph 
offices with a total length of ines amounting to 2,370 kilometers. 

The Republic is divided politically into five Provinces and two 
Comarcas (Territories), which are again divided into cantons and 
these into districts and municipalities. The Provinces and Comarcas 
are administered by governors appointed by the President. The 
canton and district chiefs are appointed upon recommendation of the 
governors, and are assisted by municipal councils elected by popular 


vote. 
COSTA RICA IN 1910. 


One of the most disastrous earthquakes in the history of the 

country nearly destroyed the old city of Cartago on the 4th of May. 
‘In addition to the great loss of life caused by it, and the irreparable 
damage to many of the historical buildings, this earthquake ruined 
the recently finished Central American Court of Justice, which was 
to have been dedicated and opened in June. With characteristic 
energy and courage, the Government and the people rallied from 
their misfortune, and immediately began to restore Cartago in a 
modern and more resistant way. It is pleasant to record also that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, through whose interest in that international 
institution and generosity in its behalf the ruined structure was 
built, signified immediately his wish to replace it by another. 

This national disaster caused a disturbance in the routine work of 
the Government, and much of the activity of the country was given 
to effacing as completely as possible the results of the earthquake, 
and to restoring what had been destroyed. That much has already 
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been accomplished within the short space of six months is a matter 
of great credit to the Republic. . 

Excessive charges upon the treasury, both for the expenses of 
repair and succor after the earthquake and for the financial com- 
pletion of the contract of the Pacific Railway, modified the original 
estimates; but in spite of the extraordinary demands the annual 
revenues and disbursements balanced. Toward the end of the year 
the debt of the Republic was readjusted on a new basis, and 1911 
begins therefore with a satisfactory financial outlook in both national 
and international relations. 

The Pacific Railway has been an ambitious undertaking of the 
people of Costa Rica, and the rejoicing was great when it was actually 
concluded, as far as continuity of rails was concerned, on October 21, 
when connection was established all the way from San Jose to Pun- 
tarenas. It is a Government-built and a Government-managed rail- 
way, and in conjunction with the older system from San Jose to 
Limon on the Atlantic side offers now an interoceanic railway which 
is sure to have commercial and tourist value. 

On May 8, 1910, the recently elected President of the Republic was 
inaugurated. In reviewing his first year of office he calls attention 
to the fact that the country has remained on peaceful and cordial 
terms with foreign Governments, and he expressly uses the oppor- 
tunity to thank the world, in behalf of the Republic, for the many 
tokens of sincere friendship manifested by individuals and States alike, 
extended during the national affliction. 

Costa Rica has sent delegates to international congresses, among 
them the Pan American Conference in Buenos Aires, and the Central 
American Conference in San Salvador, and special representatives 
participated for the Government in the centennial celebrations in 
Mexico, Argentina, and Chile. 

During the year the boundary question between Costa Rica and 
Panama was finally argued, the ratifications of the conventions sub- 
mitting the matter to the arbitral decision of the Chief Justice of the 
United States had taken place, and his opinion is to be expected 
before the end of 1911. 

In the school system progress continues; there are approximately 
32,000 children in attendance at the primary and secondary institu- 
tions and over 1,000 teachers—a greater number of teachers in the 
Republic than soldiers. 

Interior affairs of the Republic were harmonious and, with the 
exception of the one great disaster, nothing marred the quiet progress 
of the country. The exports of the year exceeded by a favorable 
figure those of the year before, while the imports were only a small 
sum short of those of the greatest in the history of the Republic. In 
educational matters the Government maintained the high standard 
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characteristic of the country, and continues to expend a noticeable 
proportion of the income, as fixed in the budget, upon that branch 
coming under the head of public instruction. This, together with 
the improvement of public roads, are the permanent policy in national 
progress. 

FINANCE. 


According to the report made on March 10, by Sr. Manuel Aragon, Chief of the 
Division of Statistics, annexed to the report of Sr. Felipe J. Alvarado, Secretary of 
State for Treasury and Commerce, made to the Chamber of Deputies on April 16, 1911» 
the treasury receipts and expenditures for the year 1910 exactly balanced, and were as 
follows: 

















Receipts. Colones. | Expenditures. Colones. 
National itaxesit sess eae eee ae 8, 121,735.99 | Department disbursements.......- 8, 858, 572. 48 
Administrative funds............. 283, 868. 33 || Administrative payments......... 244, 803. 03 
Creditmoperation sass eae 2,530,821. 17 |!) Credit operations: © -22--------=--- 1, 349, 735. 91 
Wandisalesr satan saat ate aise ae 66, 308. 40 || Property bought and improved... 14, 352. 87 
HOM OtHeT SOUTCESES epee ae ee 464, 233. 49 || Sundry payments...............-.| 1, 004, 503. 09 
LING fia) Eee evecare ane 11, 471, 967. 38 Notalene.Geeeccc te cee Seaeue 11, 471, 967. 38 
| 





Estimating the colon at 48 cents United States gold, the receipts and expenditures 
were balanced at $5,506,544.34. 

The national taxes for 1910, which showed an increase of $362,990.19 over the 
preceding year, were derived from the following sources: 














Colones. | Colones. 

| \ 
Cus tOMSH eee oe eee eee re | ZL She CO, 7@ ||| wile nasisiay. = 5--csoscencssce | 36, 923. 20: 
Consulanitaxes eerste =e 2702 ASE Civilereeistinyesere see eee eee 805. 25 
Export duty on bananas............ 1942 7a2O4a) mis Seotheal thine eee eee eee eee 1,825. 00 
HST QUOTS anon a aoe nee Pal 931643: slot | IN eSeat a seer Meee ae sees cmee sete ce 1,171. 50 
Siampedsna pe tae sete 65, 086. 88 || Posts and telegraphs................ 287, 257. 65 
Stam pilaxes eee aes as Se sae | Gox03TAG4ei @Muiscellanecousse sass ae 83, 649. 43 
IRaciicananlwayerer seer een 451, 086. 59 | (a 
Government Printing Office........ 12,079. 83 | OCA AS ess ee A | 8,121,735. 99 
Rent from public lands......._...-- 5, 865. 03 | 





In United States gold the national taxes amounted to $3,898,433.27. 
The departmental expenditures were as follows: 








Colones. | Colones. 

Wegislaturessemascne eee eee 171, 216.09 || Department of War and Police...... 1, 243, 836. 78 
Department of Government.._..._.. 1,028,152. 26 || Department of Treasury..........-- 2,561, 844. 32 
Department of Fomento...........- 1, 968, 588. 20 || Department of Marine.............- 37, 042. 48 
Department of Foreign Relations. - - 264, 663. 00 SS 
Department of Justice.............- 355, 616. 85 8, 858, 572. 48 
Department of Public Worship ..... 30, 996. 25 SSS 
Department of Charities...........- 92,435. 94 || Equivalent in United States gold ...| $4,252,114. 79 
Department of Education.........-. 1,104,180. 31 

















The principal items of expenditure by the Department of Fomento were on account 
of railway maintenance and construction amounting to 1,614,177.73 colones. 
railway, 1,023,591.54 colones. 

In the Department of Justice there was expended for the maintenance of the Supreme 
Court 88,127.72 colones; other courts, 118,088.11 colones, and mayoralties, 97,288.24 
colones. 
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In the Department of Charities nearly the whole expenditure was on account of 
hospitals and asylums. 

Under the Department of Education the principal item of expenditure was for 
the primary schools, 724,145.24 colones. 

The principal items of expenditure in the Treasury Department were interest 
and discounts, 1,005,962.69 colones, and collection of revenue on liquors, 729,208 


colones. 
DEBT. 


On December 31, 1910, the public debt of Costa Rica, according to the report of 
Sr. Felipe J. Alvarado, was as follows: 


Colones. 
Roréion debt. (61/6175; 200) 2 Sos pas cae ete ne og eee 16, 899, 740. 00 
Interior: 

PaeitiesRanlroatdllp ond seep eae are) Oe OLD) 
Edireationallel oa et a ee ee 63, 400. 00 
Internal ei tis Sake ee re eae 950, 000. 00 
ACCOUNTS OULStAM CIES Aes heen ee eee 719, 022. 45 
Consohidatedvoblicationse 942 ees 5. es 2, 864, 481. 40 
Diwevtovboamlks sehen. — sys cee one ees eee 3, 818, 800. 32 

—————— _ 1], 051, 604. 17 

TB Gaal 2 eee ee a eee oa a ee Roepe Mn ory St ee eS eee 27, 951, 344. 17 


The foreign debt is represented by gold refunding bonds for £1,617,200, equivalent 
in colones to the sum expressed in the foregoing table, bearing 4 per cent interest for 
10 years and 5 per cent from January 1, 1921. These bonds were issued pursuant to a 
contract made on December 7, 1910, by the Government of Costa Rica and the bond- 
holders, represented by Minor Cooper Keith, and called the Fernandez-Keith agree- 
ment. This contract was approved at a genera! meeting of the bondholders on January 
11, and by the National Congress of Costa Rica on February 23, and signed by the 
President on March 1, 1911. The obligations recognized by the Republic in the agree- 
ment as outstanding included the consolidated external debt of 1885, unpaid interest 
due on the same, and the Port Limon 6 per cent sanitary bonds. The consolidated 
debt was represented in A bonds, 3 per cent, £525,000; B bonds, 24 per cent, £1,475,- 
000; certificates representing unpaid coupons, £80,000; interest to December 31, 1910, 
unfunded, £513,093; and Limon sanitary bonds, 1,013,000 colones. The amount of 
refunding bonds to be issued in exchange for the obligations, as provided in the 
Fernandez-Keith agreement, is £1,621,600 ($7,880,976 United States currency), of 
which sum the amount of bonds as above set out in the report of the secretary of the 
treasury have been issued. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The foreign commerce of Costa Rica, compiled from the report of Sr. Manuel Aragén, 
Chief of the Division of Commercial Statistics, attached to the report of Sr. Felipe J. 
Alvarado, Secretary of State for Treasury and Commerce, presented to the Chamber 
of Deputies on April 16, 1911, for the year 1910, amounted to 34,993,762.91 colones, of 
which 16,984,377.91 colones were imports and 18,009,385 colones exports. The figures 
for the year 1909 were 13,139,653.21 colones imports and 17,583,348 colones exports, or 
a total of 30,723,001.21 colones. There was, therefore, an increase for the year 1910, 
as compared with 1909, of 3,844,724.70 colones in imports and 426,037 colones in 
exports, or a total increase in the foreign trade of 1910 of 4,270,761.70 colones. The 
balance of trade in favor of the Republic was 1,025,007.09 colones. 

Expressed in terms of United States currency the value of the foreign trade of 
Costa Rica for the year 1910 was $16,797,006.20, of which $8,152,501.40 was imports 
and $8,644,504.80 exports. The gain for the year in imports was $1,845,467.86 and in 
exports $204,497.76, or a total gain for 1910 of $2,049,965.62. 
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IMPORTS. 


The imports by principal countries for the two years were as follows: 

















1909 1910 

Wine! SIRES... = sescocs scat escoseoccsoceseseseosessacesscoseesesossseo" $3, 242, 657. 11 $4, 181, 505. 70 
United Kingdom....... Sdsondssocesadacaasoccsecesoscssapsesosqnsecene: 1, 082, 319. 45 1, 318, 473. 82 
GiOMONGVANY 5 occ co ncencorscencsaescuse Soese co secsuonsespoe ss =assegersecse 842,775. 31 974, 371. 42 
Caimi ANGER)... oo q552 sos ccscoteso soc ssousssenessaceaeseseesecossescs 269, 816. 66 | 581, 229. 62 
IBGEMDIIN 56 5 saa essosesssec se ss0ss 52 cones ses sedeaoseozesessosesesssn5ac2e5 92, 903. 52 356, 249. 64 
IDBY OCR 455 no obec onec sass nonsedasassSecnssansecosesegssecsassesSoTsse05 370,799.79 | 321, 106. 08 
SYOMNN. scosnsescescssoscopnoe assed sos sacoonsataoss sess gesesassesescerse¢ 150, 516. 97 185, 796. 54 
IA Wocoessgesesusosnsoce scoseceds peso asco pe obsssencosacesenesarsesoesEce 163,779. 27 162,171. 40 
OVielaverP CownahRRE. 6623554. 555e55555e5ceasscocoeheon vase acmsasceseneusesece 91, 465. 46 | 71, 597. 17 

AN) Fee ee ese EAs eee ates tome eE ete eee Sse rae 6, 307, 033. 54 8, 152, 501. 39 








Of the countries shown in the foregoing table there were increases in the trade for all 


except France and Italy. The increase of trade was from— 


United Statesessn.2o snes fe eee ta eens 5 eee $938,848.59, or 
Wnitedskime domes se crn een ele ee eee 236,154.37, or 
CE a) adhe yd Ni Gee eee ee eS Ee Ee Bie Cate Seretah S 131,596.11, or 
Cenitra America esa. Saeko A Gra Mn es ee aye sho. ecg 311,412.96, 
Belowumileh Vase 6 ea A sesh eC teeeea eeer hvs 263,346.12, 
SHOPpUIM eReader nes Sania remaoo Babee dato Maaco S 39,279.57, 


The decrease in trade from France was $49,693.71, or 13.4 per 


$1,607.87, or nearly 1 per cent. 


28.9 per cent. 
21.8 per cent. 
15.6 per cent. 
or 115.4 per cent. 
or 283.4 per cent. 
or 23.4 per cent. 


cent; from Italy, 


The following table shows the principal items of importation for the years 1909 and 


1910, with the increase or decrease for same: 





















Articles. 1909 1910 Gain or los 

RACERS aa = aj See eee RO Ee en eee eer mee eaperss | $146,745.94 | $134,132.18 | —$12, 613. 76 
(O(c eaten eee Sco ne aces ena SAR Ne sae Saas Stem ocaae 13, 747. 68 152,759.04 | +139, 011. 36 
BGR Sao oe ae Eee OS ae ose ie See eee eens See SARE OP CoM noe 68, 191. 23 66,689.01 | — 1,502. 22 
Dressed Jeathere. <a. sees sees eae ee Les eeeee eRe Ee 88, 423. 49 89,067.86 | + 644. 37 
Canned analipresenyedsfoodSa.eee ee eene eee eee eeee sees eee 47, 625. 13 76, 757. 85 | + 29,132.72 
SHA OO MDE WROD os os Codon codancdquas ssaaeosausucebonseeseauoos 239, 932. 56 299,773.77 | + 59,841. 21 
Wheat Mo Utiiancomac es oS atte Cone ao cieses eeeeyaeeeeeme 478, 526. 71 350, 808.75 | +127, 717. 96 
TUUh9d) O(c) ea RA ee eo te ae eee on a hans ae econ ae 121, 834. 82 157,989.70 | + 36,154. 88 
GAT CIS ES Bade mee sia etre eels aie ce ee eee ep See eee 162, 314. 34 224, 483.32 | + 62,168.98 
IRWIETATG UTE 93) Be SOS eas SE ye eee tay eae etary eee ee 33,891.14] ~. 50,705.39 | + 16,814. 25 
Material: 

(BUG In CA ee eerse see Saise aee ore eens ceeee terres eerises 12, 937. 63 70,960.13 | + 58,022. 50 

Mlectricalase sas see areeeee 108, 165. 06 112, 203. 66 + 4,038. 60 

Railway... 122, 989. 19 254, 294.56 | +131, 305. 37 

Tramway 15, 267. 00 82,871.22 | + 67,604. 22 

Other industries 26, 867. 76 35,305.89 | + 8,438.13 
Machinery: 

(Qos atse ree a AA anny ee ON a tet ore 4 Sieh eH eae ae ete 16, 931. 64 23,163.02 | + 6,231.38 

OjtherinmGUstriesssee: aacere ect eee CR er cise eoecieec eee 51, 402.15 | 36, 834.18 | — 14,567.97 
Pharm acewticalsproductsaeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee eee eee eee eee 123,155.09 | 131,733.57 | -++ 8,578.48 
IR ODAC COE ers tact eee ale ae Creme een ee ee eer ein, te eae 132,522.75 | 143,002.21 | + 10,479. 46 
COEtOIELAD TICS eae re ts Serer Sees re ace tetera ie 715, 892. 97 849, 943. 74 | +134, 050. 77 
Wroolenulalori css seet eae eee eam tecee Sar Renee toaeeaere. 92, 273. 89 | 79,899.51 | — 12,374.38 
Silica bra cs! a ue a ae tete esc sinc eee a eee cers cietveyaee 34, 090. 19 | 60,196.82 | + 26, 106. 63 





The importation of live animals for the year 1910 amounted to $481,894.16. 


Of 


this amount, $445,097.06 represented live stock brought across the frontier from. Nica- 


ragua, about nine-tenths of which were beef cattle. 


The live animal importation 


from the United States amounted to $4,909.22, and from the United Kingdom 


$21,913.20. 


The total weight of the importations through the customhouses for the year 1910, not 
including frontier imports from neighboring republics, was 118,064 metric tons, an 


increase over the preceding year of 65,301 tons. 
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EXPORTS. 


The exportation for the years 1909-10 by principal countries was as follows: 











| 1909 | 1910 
TT Ge CES GALES aoc aes as rt Cea ene cee SR ers Sena tae aes AU | $4, 957, 165. 4 | $5, 205, 802. 56 
Wnitedetin od Omit a ase sas een ERE ae eee nome Serenata ese | 3, 039, 928. 80 | 3, 053, 069. 28 
GET AT YS ce eee SN ee CE SE es Mee ee SEE OSG 172, 063. 20 289, 553. 28 
TRSPATI GO meee ah ea SC oe I perm Saas OR Ue Con te UES | 121, 081. 44 | 39, 183. 84 
OPH SII COUITIEEIGS Epc em crete oie eee nee yn nls tS | 149, 768. 16 | 56, 895. 84 
RING Celle Sree Ered Ete nk RP Ceca oe aE | 8,440, 007. 04 8, 644, 504. 80 





The percentage of Costa Rican exports taken by the United States for the year 1910 
was 60.22 per cent; for the preceding year this percentage was 58.73 per cent. The 
percentages of the other countries were as follows: United Kingdom, 1910, 35.32 
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per cent; 1909, 36.02 per cent; Germany, 1910, 3.35 percent; 1909, 2.04 per cent; and 
France, 1910, 0.45 per cent; 1909, 1.43 per cent. 

There were increases in the export trade of all the countries except France. The 
increase for the United States was $248,637.12, or 5 per cent; United Kingdom, 
$3,140.48, or 0.1of 1 per cent; Germany, $117,490.08, or 68 per cent. The decrease in 
exports to France was $81,897.60, or 67.6 per cent. 

The value of the exports of coffee for the year 1909 amounted to $2,725,030.08, 
and for the year 1910 to $2,839,766.88, an increase of $114,736.80. The quantity of 
coffee exported in 1909 was 200,502 bags of 60 kilos (132 pounds) each, and in 1910, 
239,948 bags. The exports of coffee in 1910 to Germany were 702 bags of cleaned 
coffee, and 10,649 bags of coffee in the parchment; to the United States, 20,558 bags 
cleaned, and 743 bags in the parchment; to France, 3,271 bags cleaned; and to the 
United Kingdom, 69,751 bags cleaned, and 127,680 bags in the parchment. 

The exportation of bananas for the year 1909 was 9,365,690 bunches, and for the year 
1910, 9,097,285 bunches, a decrease of 268,405 bunches. For the year 1910, 8,000,249 

- bunches were exported to the United States and 1,097,036 to the United Kingdom. 
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The exportation of gold and silver in bars for the year 1909 amounted to $818,422.08, 
and for the year 1910 to $837,353.76, an increase of $18,931.68. 

The value of the woods exported for the year 1910 was $81,157.92, an increase of 
about 140 per cent on the exports of the preceding year. The principal woods exported 
were cedar, 3,923 metric tons; mahogany, 101 metric tons; cocobolo, 1,210 tons, and 
fustic (palo de mora), 417 tons. 

The exportation of hides and skins for 1910 amounted in value to $129,129.12; 
rubber, $105,579.36; cacao, $42,506.88; tortoise shell, $8,885.76; mother-of-pearl, 
$22,501.44; mineral concentrates, $50,227.20, and sugar, $9,753.60. 





A BANANA PLANTATION IN COSTA RICA. 


Costa Rica holds first place in the cultivation of this fruit, sending out from her fertile fields one- 
half of the world’s supply. For the year 1910 there were exported from Costa Rica over 9,000,000 
bunches of bananas. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The two chief products of Costa Rica are bananas and coffee. The coffee has been 
famous for years in Europe, where, especially in England, it always obtains a good 
price for its exceptional quality and flavor. The cultivation of bananas is perhaps 
the greatest single industry in the Republic, for the climate and soil are remarkably 
suited for the plant, and the proximity to consuming markets makes the business 
profitable. 

BANANAS.—Forty years ago the banana was notas well known in the United States 
as the alligator pear is to-day. Within the memory of two generations the imports of - 
this fruit have grown from nil to 40,000,000 bunches. Three billion bananas, retailing 
for $35,000,000. That is the banana budget of the United States for 1910. The fruit 
has made this remarkable advance in public favor ‘‘strictly on its merits,’ to use a 
commercial colloquialism. Capt. Baker, of Cape Cod, brought a few bunches of bananas 
from Jamaica to New York in 1870, and although this was not the first time the fruit 
had found its way to the United States shores, still he became the father of the banana 
business, for the importation proved an instant commercial success. The fruit was 
a high-priced novelty in the market where a brisk demand furnished the inspiratien 
for the great banana industry of to-day. 

Costa Rica holds first place in the cultivation of this fruit, that profluent Republic 
sending out from her fertile valleys one-half of the world’s supply of musa sapientiwm. 
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Such is the scientific name and it means ‘‘of the wise muse,”’ a reference to the state- 
ment of Theophrastus that the ancient sages reposed in the shade of the banana tree 
and refreshed themselves with the fruit thereof. 

The tree grows to a height of from 15 to 40 feet, the curious trunk formed of compact 
sheathing leaf stalks, resembling corn in some degree, but being about 8 inches in 
diameter and much more firm in structure. It is ‘‘endogenous,’’ which in botany 
means ‘‘increasing by internal growth and elongation at the summit.’’ This quality 
of increasing by internal growth partly explains the magic development of the newly 
cut banana stalk, which will be observed to shoot up some inches in a few minutes, 
while leaves will unfold from the center of the trunk within 36 hours. The legitimate 
growth of the plant varies from seven months to two and a half years before it fructifies. 
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The bunch of bananas, a common sight in every fruit store, develops from a large, 
heart-shaped, scaly bud, which becomes pendant; the scales separate and disclose 
groups of upward-pointing flowers, sometimes to the number of 150. These are 
the banana blossoms which turn into the fruit that grows with the detached end 
up, just contrary to the way it is the custom to hang the bunches after they are cut- 
One bunch to a tree is the rule, and they vary in length from 2 to 3 feet and in weight 
from 50 to 80 pounds, which latter, however, is exceptional. The commercial classi- 
fication is by ‘‘hands,’’ a hand being a cluster of the fruit which, with the exercise of 
imagination, may be said to resemble that useful anatomical member. Bunches 
growing nine hands or over command the higher prices and are called “firsts” by the 
trade. ‘‘Seconds” are bunches that vary from seven to nine hands and bring a con- 
sequently lower price. All bunches having less than seven hands are unfit for ship- 
ment, and these are the element of loss in banana cultivation. The bunches are cut 
while green (the greatest care being needed in the operation) and allowed to continue 
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toward the ripening stage during the voyage to their ultimate destination. Care 
and experience is necessary in handling bananas during shipment so as to insure the 
lowest possible amount of loss from deterioration. 

The banana as a food goes back to the very beginning of things, despite its very 
recent introduction into the United States. The variety paradisiaca, it is claimed 
by a few authorities, was the “‘forbidden fruit” of the Garden of Eden, a contention 
difficult to verify. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt as to the remote antiquity 
of its service as an aliment, for the banana plant had a diffusion possibly anterior to 
that of the human races. It is the staple of diet in parts of China, India, the Philip- 
pines, Egypt, Greece, Sicily, Spain, the West Indies, Mexico, Central America, and 
South America—countries and continents all producing varieties of the musa. The 
banana belt encircles the earth, 1,500 miles on either side of the equator. There 
was doubt as to whether the plant was indigenous to America. Neither Columbus 
nor Cortez mentions having seen bananas during their explorations; however, we 
have the high authority of the scientist Humboldt in the affirmative. In his explora- 
tions of the Orinoco basin he found a variety of the banana extensively cultivated by 
the Indians. Garcilasco de la Vega tells us they formed the staple food of the natives 
in the warmer zones when the Incas reigned. Curiously enough, with all this world- 
wide growth, the plant is very rarely found in the wild state. This is due to the 
fact that bananas are seedless, being propagated by means of shoots or ‘‘suckers.”’ 
The cultivation of this fruit is not difficult, the hindrances of successful crops coming 
from heavy winds, pernicious activity of gophers, and sometimes caterpillars. Re- 
cently a disease, the cause of which is uncertain, has attacked the bananas of Dutch 
Guiana and Panama. The net profit per acre of a banana crop is put at $50, although 
much higher claims are made by land companies. 

As a food the banana deserves wider recognition by the people of temperate climes, 
for it contains a very high proportion of nutriment, closely approximating the potato 
in its chemical composition. 

It is the basic food supply of millions in the Tropics, and there is no good reason 
why it should not find a permanent place in the daily menus of the inhabitants of 
temperate countries. Bananas can be appetizingly cooked in various ways, while in 
these days of costly living their comparative cheapness should recommend them to 
the thrifty housewife, who seeks to curtail grocers’ bills. 

The by-products of the banana are few; still, in Santo Domingo a delicious sweet- 
meat is made from thoroughly ripe fruit. The skins are removed and the banana cut 
into slices about a quarter of an inch in thickness. These pieces are sprinkled with 
fine or powdered sugar and placed in sun laid out on clean boards or shallow trays. 
As the fruit dries out it is turned over several times and each time again dusted with 
sugar. It dries within a few daysand the result isa crystallized conserve most delight- 
ful to the taste. 

Banana flour is a by-product that in time may prove to be of commercial value, for 
is very nutritious and not inferior to corn meal. It is made by a simple process. 
Unripe bananas are cut and dried, then ground and sifted, and the fruit treated in 
this way yields 20 to 25 per cent flour. The chief difficulty encountered in flour 
making is preserving the yellow color. For this reason the apparatus used must be 
either of aluminum or silver, for iron turns the flour black. Small quantities are now 
exported to Great Britain. Another by-product is fiber, from which a coarse cloth is 
woven, while banana vinegar, sugar, and coffee attest other possible ways of treating 
the fruit. In Mexico the fiber is also used in the manufacture of hammocks. The 
question of the by-product is a very important one in this commercial age of ultimate 
profit, so he who discovers a practical use for the undersized bunches and waste of a 
banana plantation will remove one element of chance that operates most disadvanta- 
geously against the planter. The nutritive value of the banana is very high, as has 
already been inferred. The chemical analysis of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture gives the fruit a full value per pound of 460 calories, which is more than 
three times that of cabbage. Too much publicity can not be given this fact, for it 
may have a direct bearing in the future on the alimentation of the poorer people. 

There are some 44 varieties of the banana, of which number the plantain (musa 
paradisiaca) and the abaca (musa textilis) deserve further special mention. The 
former is the platano of Latin America, the daily food of millions, and the latter the 
plant from which manila hemp is made. 

The musa is cultivated in every country of Pan America, save only the United 
States, Uruguay, Chile, and Argentina, but the countries bordering the Caribbean and 
the Gulf of Mexico lead in the amount of exports. 

Despite marvelous growth in the last decade the banana business is in its infancy, 
and the next 20 years will see an extension of this industry that will make it one of 
the most important phases of economical development throughout Pan America. 

CACAO production is reported to have steadily increased during the last three years, 
and to be rapidly becoming one of the principal exports. Since 1904 the planting of 
cacao has been increasing and the results are now beginning to show. There is abund- 
ant cacao land in the northeastern part of this Republic not yet taken up. This land 
can be obtained reasonably from the Government, which offers every encouragement 
to settlers. 

An executive decree of November 23, 1909, with a view to encouraging the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the Republic, admits imports of seeds, vegetables, and plants 
free of customs, wharfage, and consular duties. 

The cattle imported into the Republic after January 1, 1909, were exempt from duty 
and at the same time the Government ceased paying a bounty on cows and heifers 
brought in for breeding purposes. However, until December 31, 1911, the Govern- 
ment will continue to pay the maritime and land freight on fine breed cows and bulls 
imported from Europe and the United States. Exportations of fine cattle are now 
subject to a head tax. The National Society of Agriculture is interested in the im- 
provement of this branch of national industry, the establishment of pedigree regis- 
ters, and the holding of agricultural and stock fairs. The society also interests itself 
in securing seed of the best grades for the use of agriculturists, and recommends the 
importation of agricultural machinery of the best type and of fertilizers. 

The mining industry is in a flourishing condition, and is being encouraged and 
stimulated by the Government by the free importation of mining machinery, tools, 
implements, and materials required in the development of mines. Gold is the metal 
which has been most exploited. The Aguacate mines have been famous for years, 
and production from them has been steadily profitable from the time of their dis- 
covery. It promises now to increase materially, because modern methods and modern 
machinery with which the work can be prosecuted on a larger scale are being installed. 
The whole gold district is on the Pacific slope, within easy reach of transportation. 
Another group of mines is worked by the Abangares Gold Fields of Costa Rica Co., 
in the neighborhood of which are several other organizations worked by American 
capital. 

While Costa Rica is not a manufacturing country, yet there are sufficient industries 
to supply many of their local wants. Shoes are well made there, and other articles 
of domestic consumption are produced by native skill. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


Costa Rica has in actual operation 687 kilometers (427 miles) of railway, including 
branches and sidings, all of 3-foot 6-inch gauge. Of this mileage 69 miles is the 
property of the Government, 141 belongs to the Northern Railway Co., and 217 to 
the Costa Rica Railway. As a matter of fact, however, the Costa Rica Railway is 
leased to the Northern, so that the whole system of some 358 miles, having its focal 
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point at Port Limon, is under one general management. Both these roads are well 
constructed with steel and iron bridges, suitable stations, and sidetracks, and are 
maintained in good condition. Various branch lines have been extended up and 
down the cost for the service of the banana industry. The main line leaves Port 
Limon, passing through Matina, Siquirres, Turrialba, and Cartage, reaching San 
Jose, the capital, at a distance of 103 miles. The system is continued to Alahuela, 
14 miles north of San Jose. 

The Pacific Railway extends from San Jose to Punta Arenas, on the Pacific coast, a 
distance of 69 miles. The connecting link between Cascajal and El Roble, a distance 
of 12 miles, was completed in October, 1910, thus affording through connection between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and making the sixth transcontinental railroad route in the 
two Americas. 

At Port Limon terminal facilities are excellent. There are two wharves with 
accommodations for six large and two small steamers, and so equipped with track 
facilities that loading and unloading can be carried on directly from the car to the 
vessel. At Punta Arenas the harbor has only 15 feet of water at low tide, necessitating 
the handling of cargo by lighters. 

Slight additions were made to the mileage of the Cosa Rica Railway in 1910 by the 
construction of sidings in Port Limon and at other places. 

The Government recently enacted a very comprehensive railroad law, the main 
features of which are as follows: 

No railway shall be constructed in the Republic without the consent of the Congress. 
On the expiration of a railway concession, which shall not be granted for a longer 
term than 99 years, the railway shall become the property of the nation. All railway 
concessions are subject to the laws and regulations of Costa Rica now in force or which 
in future may be enacted, and no foreign contractor shall have the right to appeal to 
any laws other than those of Costa Rica in the settlement of any disputed questions 
that may arise in the construction, exploitation, or management of the railway. 

No railway concession shall confer a monopoly upon any railway company, and the 
Government reserves the right to parallel, cross, or intersect any railway for which a 
concession has been granted, or to penetrate the region traversed by the same, as it 
may deem expedient, by means of wagon roads, canals, railways, tramways, or any 
other means of communication. Nevertheless, the concession may prohibit the 
construction of a parallel railway within certain limits for a period of 10 years. All 
railways and railway property are subject to the law of expropriation should the 
welfare of the Republic so require. 

The sale, lease, or transfer in any manner whatsoever of a railway concession is 
subject to the approval of Congress. In no case shall a railway concession, railway, 
telegraph, or telephone line be sold, mortgaged, leased, or transferred in any manner 
to any foreign power, nor shall a foreign Government or State become a partner or 
owner of the stock, bonds, or obligation of any railway company. No Government 
railway shall be leased to individuals or companies without the consent of Congress, 
nor shall the Government enter into any agreement for the recession of a railway 
concession without first obtaining the authorization of Congress. 

Companies or persons desiring to secure a railway concession must apply to the 
Secretary of Fomento, accompanying the application with a general plan or sketch of 
the line, showing the length of the road, the bridges, stations, culverts, etc., to be 
constructed, and the estimated cost of the road, all of which shall be subject, in case 
the concession is granted, to modification by the Government. All railways operating 
in the Republic are considered Costa Rican companies, and are subject to the laws 
of the land. 

The law provides for Government inspection of railways, specifies the manner in 
which freight and passenger tariffs shall be issued, and guards, in general, the interests 
both of the public and of the railway companies in a just and equitable manner. 
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In case of war the Government has the right to suspend traffic on any railway line 
for the defense of the Republic, but in such case the railway company shall be entitled 
to indemnity. 

There are two street railway lines in San Jose, both of which are operated by elec- 
tricity. One of these lines has been extended about 5 miles to the adjacent village 
of Guadalupe. 

There are no less than 16 navigable rivers in the Republic, some of which are navi- 
gable for a considerable distance inland, the most important of these being the San 
Juan River and its tributaries, which are largely utilized for the transportation of the 
natural products, several small steamers as well as other craft plying regularly between 
the coast and inland ports. This river, which flows along the northern boundary of 
Costa Rica, communicates with the beautiful Lake Nicaragua, situated in the Republic 
of Nicaragua, and navigable for large vessels. 


THE PRESS OF COSTA RICA. 


Costa Rica in its earliest history was not thickly populated, and had, moreover, 
such relationship to Guatemala that colonial ideas would be more apt to find outlet 
there than in Costa Rica itself. The despotism of colonial authorities, also, was 
against the press, and even in Guatemala, therefore, no newspaper was issued until 
1820. 

In 1827, six years after the declaration of independence of Costa Rica, the first 
paper worthy of the name appeared in San Jose. Hitherto the old system of 
making known by proclamation Government decrees had been maintained, or, as 
happened shortly before independence, manuscripts were circulated bearing upon 
the direction of opinions, to obtain for them, whether dealing with political or social 
matters, a wider hearing than was possible in general gatherings or at meetings called 
by the authorities. In 1832 the first real newspaper was published, called El Noti- 
cioso Universal, under the editorship of Joaquin Bernardo Calvo; as public opinion 
was by that time growing, room was made the following year for an opposition paper 
called La Tertulia. 

The printing press is of course essential to a newspaper, and until 1883 there were 
only 6 presses in Costa Rica, so that publication was restricted on that account. But 
the people have always been well educated and great readers, and what could not 
be produced at home they determined to procure abroad. They have consequently 
subscribed generously to foreign publications and are always well informed on generai 
public affairs, even if their local papers do not offer them the latest news in their own 
issues. Nevertheless, Costa Rica has had many papers worthy of notice, and their 
editors have been men of high standing socially, intellectually, and politically. 

The three principal cities in the Republic are San Jose, the capital, Limon on 
the Atlantic side, and Punta Arenas on the Pacific. As would be supposed, the pub- 
lishing center is San Jose, in which about a dozen papers are issued, there being, 
besides several dailies, also weeklies, monthlies, and annuals, including illustrated 
periodicals, scientific, literary, and artistic journals. In Limon a paper is published 
in English as well as one in Spanish. Small sheets exist in interior towns, but as a 
rule the San Jose papers supply the needs of the people, because railway commu- 
nication across the Republic is so developed that almost all cities are in close touch 
with the capital and can receive the papers within a few hours after they are printed. 

Daily papers are of small size, about 14 by 20 inches, and of 2 to 4 pages, with special 
editions when occasion offers. Their advertising rates are on the average something 
less than $2 (gold) per column inch a month for the dailies, or $0.12 (gold) per inch 
each insertion. The circulation can be estimated at between 2,000 and 3,000. 





The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern and larger part of the 
island of Santo Domingo or Haiti. It has an area of 19,325 square 
miles and a population (1908) of 673,611 inhabitants, or 34 per square 
mile. Four almost parallel mountain ranges modify the otherwise 
tropical climate. Mount Tina, 10,300 feet above sea level, is the 
highest peak on the island and in the West Indies. Nearly all of the 
fruits of the Tropical and’many of the Temperate Zone are success- 
fully grown. Sugar, cacao, tobacco, coffee, and bananas, as well as 
cabinet, structural, and dye woods, with the pods of the well-known 
divi-divi tree, used for tanning, are largely exported. Copper mines 
are Wor ked to some extent. Iron, gold, nickel, chrome, cobalt, silver, | 
2 mereury, tin, coal, aeivasion. alhosrsliate. petro 
leum, amber, and guano are also found. Salt is 
produced in abundance. 

The present constitution of the Republic went 
into effect April 1,1908. It provides for a rep- 
resentative form of government, divided into 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 
The national Congress, which meets at the 
capital, Santo Domingo, is composed of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, the former 
COAT OF ARMS OF composed of 12 members, 1 from each Province, 

REPUBLIC. and the latter of 24 members, or 2 from each 
Province. Senators are elected by indirect vote for a term of six 
years, but the Senate is renewed by thirds every two years. Deputies 
are also elected by indirect vote for four years, and the Chamber is 
renewed by halves every,two years. Suffrage is free to all male 
citizens over 18 years of age. Congress meets annually on February 
27 for a period of 90 days, which may be extended for 60 days 
more. 

The President, assisted by a Cabinet of seven secretaries, is the 
executive authority of the Republic. He is elected for a term of 
six years by indirect vote and receives a salary of $10,800 per annum. 
There is no Vice President. In case of the death or disability of the 
President Congress designates a person to take charge of the execu- 
tive office. The President and Cabinet are as follows: 

President: Gen. Ramén Caceres Gnaugurated July 1, 1908). 

Secretary of Interior and Police: Sr. Miguel A. Roman, jr. 

Secretary of Foreign Affairs: Sr. José Maria Cabral y Baez. 
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Secretary of the Treasury and Commerce: Sr. Federico Veléz- 
quez H. 

Secretary of War and Marine: Sr. Manuel Garcia. 

Secretary of Justice and Public Instruction: Sr. Manuel de Jestis 
Troncoso de la Concha. 

Secretary of Agriculture and Immigration: Sr. Rafael Diaz. 

Secretary of Fomento (Promotion) and Communications: Sr. 
Emilio Tejera Bonetti. 

The Department of the Interior and Police (Secretaria de lo Inte- 
rior y Policia) is charged with the administration of the Provinces 
and municipalities, the governors of the former being responsible to 
the Minister of the Interior and Police, and 
also with the instruction and maintenance of 
the rural and city police forces. The general 
archives of the Nation and the administration 
of the Official Gazette are also under its care. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs (Secre- 
taria de Relaciones Exteriores) has charge of 
the diplomatic and consular corps, the settle 
ment of international boundary questions and 
those pertaining to relations with foreign 
nations. 

The Department of the Treasury and Com- 
merce (Secretaria de Hacienda y Comercio) SES Te 
attends to the collection and disbursement of 
public funds, the service of the public debt, and the preparation of 
commercial and other statistics. 

The Department of War and Navy (Secretaria de Guerra y Ma- 
rina) handles all matters pertaining to the public defense and of the 
maintenance of the army and navy. The military academy and 
military hospital are also under its jurisdiction. 

The Department of Justice and Public Instruction (Secretaria de 
Justicia é Instruccion Ptblica) has charge of the courts, penal insti- 
tutes, and all matters pertaining to education as well as those relating 
to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Department of Agriculture and Immigration (Secretaria de 
Agricultura é Inmigracién), recently created, has devoted its atten- 
tion to the promotion of agriculture. It is organizing a school of 
agriculture and an experimental farm, improving the live stock of 
the country and studying means for increasing immigration. It also 
publishes a monthly bulletin. 

The Department of Promotion and Communications (Secretaria 
de Fomento y Comunicaciones) has in charge all public works as well 
as control of all railways, posts, telegraphs, telephones, bridges, and 
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roads, the construction and improvement of the ports of the country, 
the building of sewers and waterworks, irrigation projects, and the 
registration and granting of patents, trade-marks, and mining claims. 

The judiciary consists of a supreme court of eight members, ap- 
pointed for terms of four years, sitting at Santo Domingo, two courts 
of appeal, and lesser tribunals. 

The personnel of the army numbers about 1,300. There is also 
a rural guard with a force of 906 officers and men. The navy con- 
sists of six vessels, four of which are revenue cutters. 





T HE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT SANTO DOMINGO, THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC. 

During the year the telegraph lines have been increased by 212 
kilometers. Adding to this the 1,444 kilometers which were in service 
the year before makes a total of 1,656 lines the property of the State. 
These new branches connect the towns of La Vega and Bonao; Seybo 
and Hato Mayor; Santiago and Pefia; Barahona and Cabral; Cabral 
and Neiba; and Neiba and Tierra Nueva. Consequently these places 
are now in direct communication with the other points of the Republic 
already on the national system. The Government has under consid- 
eration the establishment of a school to prepare the youth of the 
country for service in telegraph and telephone operation. The inter- 
national line to connect the capital with the Republic of Haiti has 
been continued forward so that only a slight gap remains yet to be 
completed. 
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For administrative purposes the Republic is divided into 12 Prov- 
inces, which are subdivided into communes. The Provinces are 
administered by governors appointed by the President, as are also 
the chief executive officers of the other political divisions. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC IN 1910. 


The people and the Government of the Republic enjoyed a year 
of peace, and efforts were continuously made to improve the interior 
organization of the country. The threatened conflict with the Re- 
public of Haiti was averted by international agreement, and it was 














TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


really of benefit to both, because it promises to hasten the settlement 
of the boundary question which has so long existed between the two 
countries. 

The Republic exhibited in several foreign cities during the year, 
and in Brussels numerous premiums were awarded. This was a 
very encouraging sign and all effort should be made to raise the 
standard of product, especially im agriculture, so that a favorable 
showing with those of other countries might be assured. 

In the matter of public works, satisfactory progress has been made. 
The port of Santo Domingo has been improved and the highway 
planned across the country was completed as far as the eastern bank 
of the Jaina River. Negotiations were advanced for a railway from 
the capital northward. 
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Both exports and imports increased during 1910, and consequently 
the revenue from the customhouse was greater than that of 1909. 
The same satisfactory condition of general revenue prevailed, for the 
total income for 1910 surpassed that for the previous year. The 
process of the public debt was completely met. 

The President, in his annual message reviewing conditions of the 
year passed, called attention to public instruction, which, he said, 
was still in its infancy and must be improved in order to place the 
young of the Republic in a fitting condition to take their place in 
the active world. This branch of the public service must be care- 
fully expanded. An indication of what the Government proposes 
is the intended opening of a farm school in San Cristobal near Santo 
Domingo. 

During the year 1910 the number of schools in the Republic was 
526, against 481 in 1909, or an increase of 9 per cent. The school 
population is given at 18,812 children, which is equivalent to 2.78 
per cent of the total population. 

Agricultural conditions have improved during the year, although 
certain misfortunes have seemed unavoidable. The cacao is passing 
through a crisis due to the invasion and destructive consequences of 
a parasitic disease, especially in the Provinces of Samana and Hl 
Seybo. Strong efforts are making to bring this under control. 
Coffee, which has always been a staple crop in the country, has felt 
the decline of prices which spread over the entire world when the 
relation between supply and demand was disturbed, but in this case 
also the signs were encouraging for meeting this condition by the in- 
troduction of modern methods of cultivation. Tobacco held its 
usual favorable place in production. The cultivation of cotton prom- 
ises a new field for national industry and wealth, and the Government 
is trying to aid those who give serious attention to it. 

The Central Railroad, which for the last three years has been under 
the control of the Government, shows a profit even greater than 
hitherto. Studies for the prolongation of the Samana line to Moca, 
have been concluded during the year. 

Negotiations were in progress during the year for the organization 
of a new bank in the Republic, and were satisfactorily concluded early 
in 1911. The institution is to be called the National Bank of Santo 
Domingo, located in the capital, with branches in other cities as soon 
as they can be established. The authorized capital is $2,000,000, 
and the amount paid in is $500,000. The President is Mr. Frank J. 
R. Mitchell, of Chicago. The stockholders are intimately associated 
with the National Bank of Cuba, of which Mr. Samuel M. Jarvis is 
the President. 


‘OITANdIAU NVOININOG AHL NI ALIO GNOOUS AML ‘VIVTd OLWANd FO MATA OINVUONVA 
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FINANCE. 


The receipts and expenditures of the Dominican Republic for the year 1910, ac- 
cording to the report submitted to President Caceres in February, 1911, by Sr. D. 
Federico Velazquez H., Secretary of State for Treasury and Commerce, were: 
Receipts, $4,705,738.20, and expenditures, $4,645,287.43. These figures show a sur- 
plus of $60,450.77. 





RECEIPTS. 
The receipts were as follows: 

Customs duties... ....-.-.-$3, 121, 641. 81 | Macoris wharlage.-...-.-. $148, 732. 70 
Poridless 3.2 eee 60, 366.02 | Puerto Plata whartfage. ..-- 67, 726. 30 
GqUuMOnALaxe ee ee 266, 828.98 | Azua wharfage.....-..-- 15, 1338. 04 
SUNN OED Go eaciae nose = sos 127, 356. 37 | Monte Cristi wharfage .. . - - 7, 915. 59 
IPostalisunpltsses eee SZ SS OO Me MCS Haier) ae. tery eee mene 222. 80 
Stamped paper. s 78, 613. 64 | Back collections. ......-.- 2, 750. 25 
Telegraph and ‘iglaphhonas.. 13, 429) 265 Chattelisalestens eee ase 4, 709. 48 
New York consulate...... 17, 661. 45 | Miscellaneous..-....-.----- 4, 406. 95 
Civalinesistryensesaee esse 4, 326.56 | Drafts on Morton. Trust Co.. 197, 971:02 
Publicisales: aah re eeraae=e 519.42 | Drafts on Guaranty Trust 

Rio Ozama light tax... ...- 2, 258. 64 Conway (beavis Seer e 245, 173. 13 
CaS eSke aye nore te ee en 854. 57 aE 
Central Railway ......-.. © 284, 421. 72 Motalkysss- eee 4, 705, 738. 20 


The customs duties were reduced in 1909, the reductions going into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1910. These reductions amounted to approximately 13 per cent on imports 
and 50 per cent on exports. Notwithstanding the reductions, the customs collections 
during the year 1910 exceeded the collections of the preceding year by $346,933.18. 
In reality this is an understatement, since on January 1, 1911, there were import 
duties due but not yet collected amounting to $92,456.04 on goods arriving near the 
end of the year. If this amount be added to the above, the total of duties payable on 
goods arriving during the year under the decreased tariff is in excess of the total of 
the preceding year by $439,389.22. 

Of the amount of customs duties collected, as stated in the foregoing table, 
$2,923,932.20 represented imports and $197,709.61 exports. 

There was likewise a considerable decrease near the end of 1909 and effective during 
the whole of the year 1910 in the rate of port dues. These dues were considerably 
reduced and ships in ballast were made exempt. On account of these reductions 
there was a decrease in the collections of port dues from $105,045 for 1909 to $60,366 
for 1910. 

The liquor tax showed a slight decrease for the year 1910 as compared with 1909, 
amounting to-$14,760.37. 

The receipts from the stamp tax, postal revenue, stamped paper, and telephones, 
New York consulate, and leases altogether, increased about 27 percent as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Receipts from the civil registry, public sales, and the Rio Ozama light tax decreased 
as compared with the preceding year about 23 per cent. 

Of the amount given in the foregoing table as receipts from the Central Railway, 
$281,517.36 represent freight and passenger receipts. The railroad has now been owned 
by the Government three years and has proved a valuable investment, the net receipts 
for 1910 being $73,419.40, which represents 54 per cent on the estimated value of the 
road, $1,322,557.23. 

EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures for the year 1910 were as follows: 
Weorelatunek se secrete cere a eras Sa Ne SAS Behe oa joes | SAUL, APY, fe 
Presidency ses s2ceechiccc nes Eee ee ee eee 20, 958. 76 
HUCLCEN Ai eae ones ee We ae REID ne ee he oisbon od adele 92, 345. 00 
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Weparementiol Imteronand olicets: ost sess setae eee ee $670, 453. 55 
Department of Foreign Relations..........-.......-.-- Sets eee oe Dene 106, 546. 54 
Departmental Mreasuny-and Commercesssse.=- 4-2-2 eee a 1, 939, 105. 90 
Department of War and Marine...........-..-.- eerie ara. a 521, 359. 74 
Department of Justiceand bublielinstruchione.--—ss--3-45 sees a= 299, 522. 25 
Department of Agriculture and Immigration...............-...--.--.- 11, 219. 19 
Department of Fomento and Communication..................----.-- 238, 929. 40 
Amounts refunded on account of certain wharfage improvements. ...--- 618. 14 
Samana to Santiago Railway.-.......-- ee Sevres OES eee 4, 252.16 
ehuma to mmporters: 2550 ee eee eas mene mo ones Rey cece 9, 046. 72 
Refunds on account of aleohol exported, denaturalized, fines, and ex- 
GESSEPAVIMeN tS. oes oes eet coset est eae ore eee eee, heat eet eee 19, 086. 91 
BP OTT Ce WORKS oe Se cee oO ER Spee ayn en 268, 937. 19 
Netionalleizall ace sa aes oe tor eee SSA are rata CEA, Bec 27, 747. 21 
Pumchaserol- realtiye.?. 25255 \- 50 ae eee See ee ee ree 2, 965. 30 
Survey of the San Pedro de neous In Sn Wranyee eres os Ara Dey tina cenim ete 279. 48 
Sumveynot land sayeess ssa MERTEN RUC EC ZS Sa ee | eal Ty. Ae ee 118. 50 
Bilantontinehuid ene: oaaset cen Soe Ate ee ee ee ee re 5, 000. 00 
WUNChy sPaAyMEMtSaate css ~/50 2/8 aioe hae ae ee ee eee rere See 65, 116. 56° 


Vouchers of the general accounting office of the treasury canceled .... - 250, 449. 11 


aROtalLsstenee Ase tues ee Ske 2 SC Se ee RS RI St re eee ore 4, 645, 287. 43 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade of the Dominican Republic for the year 1910, according to 
the report presented to President Caceres by Sr. Don Federico Velazquez H., Sec- 
retary of State in the Department of Treasury and Commerce, in February, 1911, 
amounted to $17,333,209, of which $6,408,838 were imports and $10,924,371 were 
exports. The report states that the increase for the year 1910 over the figures for 1909 
were: Imports, $2,047,410; exports, $2,361,600; total, $4,409,010. 

The total foreign trade, compiled from data furnished the Pan American Union by 
the General Receivership of the Dominican Republic, for the year 1910 amounted to 
$17,107,314, of which $6,257,691 were imports and $10,849,623 exports. For the year 
1909 the figures were: Imports, $4,425,913; exports, $8,113,690, or a total of $12,539,603. 
There was, therefore, an increase in imports in 1910 as compared with 1909 of 
$1,831,778, and exports $2,735,933, or a total increase for the year of $4,567,711. 

The figures of the two reports, while apparently differing, are in reality derived from 
the same source. The data furnished by the General Receivership includes only 
imports on which duties had prior to January 1, 1911, been already collected. The 
report of the Secretary of State and Commerce takes into account, in addition, other 
goods which in the closing days of the year were actually imported, but upon which 
the customs duties remained unliquidated. 


IMPORTS. 
The imports for the last three years by countries of origin were as follows: 


[The figures for 1908 and 1909 are from the reports of the General Receiver of Customs.] 











1908 1909 1910 
< | aeresk 

WmitediStateseecaae seeeece seeca mcr cee sere cena se erections $2, 532, 034 $2, 374, 025 $3, 884, 918 
AG OTUN ATs eee cS yn PIN te ats hee ecetetel aca eee ete aie Eee 868, 230 911,976 1,108,375 
United Tanediont BBE ne en Bbe oe Bac eed eae eee eaigasemacer se 788, 621 576, 516 | 708, 612 
TD) NAYES) ane eer ie ae a ees eel ene ee EE ee ene a ees 212, 002 188, 948 226, 667 
ES DAML e rete oi stete eC ein stee arn e Sea Se eee alee eree aber snine 123, 194 69, 216 128, 973 
Tiga liye Sea ne Sec mr See mielegs See ete ND San Been 116, 428 103, 444 85, 877 
Othereoqumtriesiea-cou- wise se ee soe eesaestes fe es ee sete 127, 266 201,788 265, 416 

NOE ASS eS aoe Soe a ot CBee PasoNc een Cae eE eae at nese eames 4, 767,775 4, 425,913 6, 408, 838 
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The imports by principal articles for 1908, 1909, and 1910 were as follows: 








1908 1909 | 1910 
Cottonpmanulachinesterse esses cee ece ee ae ire ene seein rear $1, 186, 551 $925,970 | $1, 481,344 
TronianG:steel ic ssck sem cmcton cama sc= Seance ce seme o/s celts Tone ae 605, 246 609, 416 863, 334 
FRICG i asot see raesisiseiee eis/a oe lec nie sieve wee aunenene vocdeth ces ubcleeeecOnte 360, 728 414,271 497, 046 
igen pial CMY jOROCITGIS connscooenocnoccese noosa sscussocceDssences 245, 371 242,055 416,291 
Mlours wheat tates sate e chee tor sasen cc Sesyeeeen oc seeee eames eemeeeae 308, 071 309, 282 410, 705 
OG sea a2 den an SoC CSE oR Sone Com aea on Sean bencscHomnsoebecdenoncsaecs 241, 341 226, 065 337, 550 
imeatheryandamanwiactites ees e-e ese eee eee eee eee aeee eee 112,220 140, 751 208, 587 
Wioodsvandunanufactures seems eee eee eee ee eee reer 150, 841 153, 600 204, 734 
Fish, preserved, and fishy prodiilets see esesee ee eeee eee eer eee eee 121, 726 108, 453 184,779 
Vegetable fibers, and manufactures, other than cotton.............- 186, 954 128, 776 171, 299 
Chemicals, drugs, PII hGhSancabacesn oimonosbassecsanedcconscaepeces | 96, 388 88, 307 143, 275 
Sugar, refined, andiconfectionery nec: as seco eee oe eee | 107, 718 79, 055 96, 540 
IBBar bottled cance ascent rseticn sienna cele asec eee see eeseer 64, 678 68, 702 88, 669 
SOAs lates ee saya Stet Cocca eee eo a ene gl Pe oeboye | 63, 520 68, 669 75, 560 
aperandem anutacturesithece oles a= eee este sees see 43, 906 52, 846 74, 465 
VG Ue ee unnpcanacaacoadaEcosnes peanabuodasaseuosesocseaasouioseeboeaccos 42,221 63,984 
Breadstufis, einer than wheat fore. 2) soe ede cise se see seta see sees ce 44, 405 58, 655 
LES GueVel CENOS esac acne coos eo casuoeesceanae Somesebecuscoucsescurdees||sdecoocceges 42,068 58, 245 
Waines and liquorse jessie a sects sete lio aie eleetetoreiee ieee eral 47, 752 45, 264 51, 342 
WGHICIOS a Sis aise eae Sires rote ES TES ee eI ete See ee queers 41, 859 49) 341 51,019 














1 Figures not available for 1908. 


These figures are from data furnished by the General Receivership, the corre- 
sponding data not being given in the report of the Secretary of State for Treasury and 
Commerce. The figures therefore are slightly less than the actual importations 
and represent, as stated above, imports on which the duties were collected betore 
January 1. 

The importation by countries and values of the articles given above for the year 
1910 are as follows: 

Cotton manufactures: United States, $822,785; United Kingdom, $452,962; Ger- 
many, $109,364; France, $26,865; Spain, $28,328; Italy, $16,606; Porto Rico, $14,203. 
The increase in imports from the United States was about $433,000 and from the 
United Kingdom $110,000. 

Iron and steel manufactures: United States, $631,461; United Kingdom, $152,773, 
Germany, $55,746; France, $11,459. The increase for the year from the United 
States was nearly $250,000 and from the United Kingdom $11,000. There was a 
decrease of $7,000 from Germany. 

Rice: Germany, $450,370; United States, $14,053; United Kingdom, $8,792. The 
increase from Germany was nearly $60,000, and from the United States about $5,000. 
There was a slight decrease from the United Kingdom. 

Wheat flour: Practically all of the wheat flour came from the United States in 
both 1909 and 1910. 

Meat, and dairy products: United States, $207,710; Germany, $107,871; Porto Rico, 
$31,634. The increase from the United States was over $90,000; from Germany 
nearly $40,000; and from Porto Rico about $5,600. 

Oils: United States, $296,752; Spain, $20,258. The increase of the United States 
was about $97,000, and of Spain nearly $13,000. 

Woods, and manufactures: United States, $186,003; Germany, $11,709, an increase 
from the United States of over $40,000, and from Germany of nearly $7,000. 

Leather, and manufactures: United States, $17,734; Germany, $15,219; United 
Kingdom, $6,622. Increase of United States about $56,000; United Kingdom, nearly 
$3,500 and Germany, $8,600. 

Vegetable fibers: United States, $74,439; United Kingdom, $45,375; Germany, 
$35,206; France, $5,142; Spain, $5,125. There was a decrease of $4,000 from Ger- 
many and an increase from the United States of $25,000; from United Kingdom 
an increase of $11,000; from France $3,400; and from Spain an increase of $2,600. 
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Fish, preserved, and fish products: The great bulk of the importations for 1909 
and 1910 was from the United States, with small quantities from Porto Rico, Germany, 
and Spain. 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes: United States, $93,740; France, $31,562; Germany, 
$10,859. The increase of the United States was about $36,000; of France, nearly 
$10,000; and of Germany over $6,000. 

Sugar, refined, and confectionery: Nearly all from the United States both for 1909 
and 1910. 

Beer, bottled: Germany, $75,910; United States, $9,465. The increase of Germany 
was nearly $19,000, and 
of the United States 
about $1,300. 

Soap: Nearly all from 
the United States for 
both years. 

Breadstuffs, other 
than wheat flour: The 
bulk for both years from 
the United States. Hats 
and caps: Italy, $36,673; 
France, $6,263; Porto 
Rico, $4,634; United 
States, $4,363; Germany, 
$3,178; and Spain, 
$2,086. There were 
slight increases from all 
the countries except 
France. The income 
from the United States 
was nearly $3,000. 

Paper, and manufac- 
tures: Germany, $34,902; 
United States, $29,097; 
Spain, $3,583; France, 
$2,458. 

Vegetables: United 
States, $28,839; Porto 
Rico, $14,212; Spain, 
$12,492. 

Vehicles: United 
States, $33,899: Ger- 
many, $15,593, a de- 
crease for the United 
ae oe et an y ' PLATA PROVINCE, DOMINICAN 
and an increase for Ger- WATERFALL Ae pag ee eer OV ; y: 
many of over $10,000. 

Wines and liquors: France, $21,390; Spain, $16,158; Germany, $5,347; Italy, $5,001, 
a gain of nearly $3,000 for France, of over $8,500 for Spain, and a loss for both Germany 
and Italy. 

Of the import trade from the United States for 1910, amounting to $3,739,025 
$3,411,976 was carried in American, $222,617 in Norwegian, $85,694 in British, and 
$1,981 in Dominican bottoms. 

Of the import trade from Germany, amounting to $1,080,241, $1,065,077 was carried 
in German, $14,495 in French, $526 in Dutch, and $143 in American bottoms. 

172—Bull. 1—11——8 
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Of the import trade from the United Kingdom, amounting to $715,400, $552,829 was 
carried in German, $154,836 in French, $5,092 in British, and $2,643 in American 
bottoms. 

Of the import trade from France, amounting to $210,269, $173,743 was carried in 
French, $35,438 in German, $993 in American, and $95 in Dominican bottoms. 

Of the import trade from Spain, amounting to $123,453, $91,436 was carried in Spanish, 
$10,698 in German, $7,545 in American, $669 in Norwegian, $592 in French, and $310 
in Cuban bottoms. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports for the last three years by countries of procedure were as follows: 


[Figures taken from data furnished by the General Receivership.] 

















1908 (909 toto 

Ua edES PALES se ins We eee le RAL earn bare | $4,122,592 | $4,709,354) $7, 661, 303 
Geran yea. ct Ane ae geet oe rer ramen ae 4) 220, 289 2) 182, 127 2) 094, 033 
REA TCO te see ee che a GRO ae beth rar Re 907, 898 924, 015 723, 834 
Wirt tod sine dorms cs eee pe Nein eee ee ene a ee 20, 038 76, 915 141,947 
POT EO SERCO eae katoi ee cet Aree Sd 19, 955 16, 327 63, 443 
TRL aH eae ed eee nit ae A aR Mena ba Gh aestic aba mee ies 13, 268 15, 616 22/014 
Otherecouniinies essen sees ee eee eee eee eee eee 92, 447 189, 336 143, 049 

IT stad seen ea a i Spt yo PRS Baars oA EE | 9,396, 487 8, 113, 690 | 10, 849, 623 





The figures given for 1910 in the total above for the United States, if restated on a 
basis of ultimate consumption, would probably be reduced by about $6,000,000, the 
largest share of which would be added to the United Kingdom, with large additions 
to Germany, Canada, and other countries. 

jn the report of the Receiver General of customs, from which these figures are taken, 
it is noted that of the two principal exports of the Dominican Republic, sugar and 
cacao, as to the first: “Much cacao is shipped to New York for order, and it is 
probable that a large part that is shown as to the United States is reshipped to Europe,’” 
and of sugar: ‘It is understood that some of the sugar that goes to New York is re- 
shipped to Canada and England.’’ The figures given in the report are the figures 
for the cargoes for destinations as manifested and do not represent the ultimate desti- 
nation. It is not possible, in the case of the Dominican Republic, to arrive at an 
exact computation of the ultimate destination of cacao and sugar. It is probable 
in the case of cacao that about half the shipments to New York finally reach Europe, 
probably Germany. In the case of sugar, being a dutiable article in the United 
States, it is possible to arrive at more exact figures, as noted below. 

The exports by articles for the three years were as follows: 




















| 
1908 1909 1910 
Sugar, raw $3, 092, 429 | $3,304,931 | $5,590, 536 
ORY Or OPS eet Rh arnt taeda onh ene hea Cris marke hac coe i het Eile 4,269,047 | 2,759,191 2,849, 585 
THC AL TOW ACC OR ap ee a ee ar eee ono ea Ler oe NS ete erate | 1,009,608 | 1,239, 486 958, 441 
Cotte ese ee nan eee, etn ONG URN te ein eget a REN uN Ry hed | 325, 153 128, 202 323, 749: 
dopo halkiseess Sees eee. Be med, ot Satine ne ee Peet ae a SUM am SO ASE oe Ss 234, 002 125, 766 288, 647 
Wie tees aera eke Ca di MRP lp i, Rha ot, prc So spa ee ea pe 123, 690 123, 769 148, 804 
ERIC eS {OF Cattle ep a toe ee toe eS hs Ie ee eto era eee 68, 882 70, 996 123, 732° 
Goats ein s)- See ee ta eae ere ae I Oe Cle ine et Sere 53, 889 60, 361 86, 084 
1 Wovdl sh eee aE oe ee. Seen a Cee eS ee aoe ausoas te 18, 229 43,045 53, 322. 
Drugandidyematenial sees eeeeeeet eee er eee eee eee eee eee eeea ee 53, 804 38, 060 80, 509: 
UUftgaib hin wale Ose eaaclecesasadaaade san on dnadah soanebeSoconabEaeHesosoeT 16, 990 34, 829 79,974 
Hive amimals sac oes saan ce eee ete eee oe esate ee eee EE 575 33, 765 48, 398. 
Cigarsiandcigaretitescid cen Sein ne oe eae eee eae eee ae ee ae eee 14,573 16, 768 22,103 
1 ato) :22) 0h eee me EN Eieeey a. BMae eae Uns neem Va aide FU A 17,051 10,981 13, 579 
Woods othenbhantspeciticd asap een eee eee enn teeta ener 37,358 78, 567 56, 104 
Sisaliandcother filers erie eae te eae ee Co ele many Shere eee crs 19,102 10, 707 25, 519. 
(CG) 0}: psp eet ee LS UE Re Ret at noe oe aah caamoutwchion 2,613 5, 812 14, 543. 
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| 1908 1909 1910 
a! 
Gumisamd resins: 232 Seok ecen oe eens so RSeee Sab e Ses os ee eee EeeS | $9, 399 $2, 208 $1, 762 
C OFoYCLoN aR Kopel Eee es a ee poe = Pa SON eee Aen eee ee ee 3, 697 1, 638 4,020 
Other exports sper. t se Asc eA eR oe ee Oe sees esse 26, 396 | 24, 608 80, 212 
Nol Perera meer meein niet en. Nectar | 9,396, 487 | 8,113,690 | 10,849, 623 








The exports by countries and articles for the year 1910, as given in the report, are as 
follows: 

Sugar, raw: United States, $5,517,202; United Kingdom, $71,456; France, $330; 
other countries, $1,548; total $5,590,536. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor of 
the United States gives as a value of the raw sugar imported and entered for consump- 
tion into the United States from the Dominican Republic for the year 1910, $108, 528. 
This would show that of the sugar above, over $5,400,000 manifested to New York, in 
reality went elsewhere. 

Cacao: United States, $1,509,333; Germany, $793,998; France, $545,960; other 
countries, $294,000; total, $2,849,585. 

Cacao being a nondutiable article in the United States, it is not possible to show 
from the reports of the United States Bureau of Statistics the amount thereof received 
from the Dominican Republic and consumed in the country. Under the head of 
exports of foreign merchandise in the report for 1910 appears the item, ‘‘ Cacao, crude, 
$543, 174.”’ 

Since no cacao is produced in the United States, the item clearly represents reship- 
ments. The probabilities are that of all the cacao stated as shipped to the United 
States a large part ultimately reaches Europe, for the most part Germany. 

Leaf tobacco: Germany, $890,831; United States, $22,906; France, $19,335. There 
was a decrease in the exports to Germany of nearly $200,000, and to France of $6,000, 
and an increase in the exports to the United States of about $17,600. 

Coffee: France, $114,322; Germany, $113,982; United States, $67,972; Italy, 
$20,786. The increase in exports to the United States was over $47,000; to Germany, 
over $73,000; to France, $68,000; and to Italy, over $5,000. 

Bananas: Practically all of the exports for both years were to the United States. 

Wax: Germany, $89,729; United States, $42,798; France, $15,631. The export 
to Germany increased by over $17,000, and to the United States it was more than 
double that of the preceding year; to France there was a decrease of nearly $7,000. 

Hides of cattle: Germany, $98,156; Porto Rico, $13,754; France, $5,761; United 
States, $4,944. 

Goatskins: United States, $55,218; Porto Rico, $26,468; Germany, $2,770. 

Honey: Germany, $40,652; United States, $5,653; France, $5,332. 

Drug and dye materials: United States, $45,248; Germany, $20,733; United 
Kingdom, $6,592. 

Lignum vite: United Kingdom, $39,710; United States, $27,040; Germany, $5,277. 

The mahogany exports, as well as those of other woods, were nearly all to the United 
Kingdom and the United States in about the same proportion as hgnum vite. 

Of the export trade to the United States for 1910, amounting to $7,661,303, $3,395,592 
was carried in American, $3,088,754 in Norwegian, $955,217 in British, $168,889 in 
German, $3,005 in Dutch, and $346 in Diminican bottoms. 

Of the export trade to Germany, amounting to $2,094,033, $1,650,785 was carried in 
German, $320,095 in American, $68,837 in French, $20,068 in Dutch, $15,550 in Nor- 
wegian, $10,800 in British, and $7,900 in Dominican bottoms. 

Of the export trade to France, amounting to $723,834, $352,445 was carried in French, 
$341,078 in German, $21,805 in American, and $8,506 in Dutch bottoms. 
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Of the export trade to the United Kingdom, amounting to $141,947, $51,360 was car- 
ried in British, $41,331 in American, $19,143 in Dutch, $13,245 in Norwegian, $6,743 
in German, and $4,613 in Dominican bottoms. 


CARRYING TRADE. 


The following table shows the value of the imports and exports for 1910 as carried 
under the different flags engaged in trade with the Republic: 


[Figures taken for data furnished by the General Receivership.] 

















Nationalities. Imports. Exports. Total. 

American..... $3, 518, 151 $3, 799, 996 $7,318, 147 
German. .... 1, 796, 823 2, 205, 771 4, 002, 594 
Norwegian. 225, 733 3, 125, 049 3, 350, 782 
Bi tisha 94,779 1, 021, 368 1, 116, 147 
d= 016) NR eee ene ere pamee an rire hes Sey oe ee Sepa SNe eS 387, 996 427, 255 815, 251 
STD GC Hates ei te Sipe is, NE ee ete PS oe oe eae OO a 14, 740 61, 027 75, 767 
SP QTUISTN 3 sche s e ps wel ee ee eo ee oe Sa a es 91, 479 520 91,999 
DOMINICAN aco Soe See Aa ae ee ee eee ea te 39, 607 35, 634 75, 241 
@ubant 222 ee # aeelase ch oe eee ee 58, 247 14,115 72, 362 
PU) Oe Seep See en eta ae See in One Vern nny reece at ae SO RON ete 30, 136 158, 888 189, 024 

Totals seize See Sa sitet Oy hes eens Siameteet BBN eee aaa 6, 257, 691 10, 849, 623 17, 107, 314 














PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Although agriculture must be considered the great source of natural wealth of the 
country, it should not be forgotten that, like Cuba, the entire island, including both 
Republics, has well-known deposits of minerals, and was worked for such after the 
Conquest. Gold was paid in tribute to Columbus, and some gold is now washed from 
the sands of several rivers of the country by natives. Other important minerals are 
copper, silver, and iron; lignite, salt, and petroleum are known to exist. 

Recently a good copper property has developed not far from the capital, Santo 
Domingo, and as modern methods are used, with not very difficult transportation to 
the coast, the promises for commercial profit are encouraging. The Government has 
recently passed a mining law, so that thorough protection is given to those who desire 
to investigate the mineral possibilities of the country. 

The principal opportunities are to be found, however, in the forests and the soil. 
The forests are noted for their variety of growth, because with such a diversity of 
climate it is to be expected that different genera and species of trees will flourish. 
Although many kinds of trees thrive together, yet in places a single species pre- 
dominates almost exclusively. Thus at certain altitudes extensive forests of pine are 
found, reaching to the mountain tops. These areas are not at present available, 
owing to lack of good roads, so that most of the woods cut come from places near the 
coast, and are hard cabinet woods, such as have for generations been known as prod- 
ucts of the Tropics. There are sawmills in operation in the cities of La Vega, Santiago, 
on the coast near Azua, and at the mouth of the River Soco. The lumber industry of 
the country is nevertheless in its infancy. 

Annual agricultural crops, on the other hand, have been staples in the country for 
years. The soil is of the richest and most productive in the world and well repays 
any labor and time spent upon it. The best-known crops are sugar cane, cacao, 
tobacco, coffee, and bananas, while cotton yields excellent results, and with modern 
methods, and, especially since the Government aids the planter whenever possible, 
the output ought to increase with benefit to all. 

Cacao and tobacco grow throughout the great valley of the Cibao and in other 
parts also where a suitable climate is found, and are staples of exports. Cigars and 
cigarettes are manufactured in the Republic in increasing quantities, and thoroughly 





PICKING CACAO PODS. 


The extent of cacao cultivation in the Dominican Republic is indicated by the fact that this 
product occupied second place in the value of the country’s exports during the past few years. 
During 1910 cacao shipments amounted to nearly $3,000,000. The average cacao tree will con- 
tinue to yield until it is 60 years old; in the Dominican Republic there are trees still bearing 


claimed to be all of 100 years old. 
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equipped factories manufacturing grades of excellent quality supply the needs of the 
local consuming public. The cultivation of bananas is a new industry, but the soil 
is so favorable that it has already proved a success. 

Dairying and the opportunities for it should be emphasized, for there is splendid 
prospect in the Republic for developing that farm work. In the same way the cattle 
industry promises good returns, as a large proportion of the land in service is or can 
be devoted to grazing, but, even so, little meat and few cattle are exported. Pastoral 
products are now imported, but if the industry were developed as the country deserved, 
exportation could be the rule. 

The sugar crop of the Dominican Republic has always been a bountiful one, although 
at times the figures for the export of cacao have exceeded those for sugar. The prod- 





HEAVY GROWTH OF PINE NEAR JARABOCOA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The lumber industry of the country, though still in its infancy, is exceedingly rich in its possibilities. 
Because of the diversity of the climate, the forests permit a variety of growths. At present pine, 
lignum vite, and mahogany comprise the bulk of the lumber exports. 


uct of the country has always had a very enviable reputation and spread the fame 
of the island in Europe when little else was known of the West Indies. 

SUGAR was unknown in Europe 500 years ago. To-day it ranksnext to bread and 
meat as an aliment. In the sixteenth century it cost $2.45 a pound; to-day it costs 
5 cents. 

The luxuries of man soon become his necessities, and he works with intense thought 
and labor for the things of which he once was wholly ignorant. The sugar of com- 
merce is an artificial article, yet the saccharine principle is found in almost all the 
plants we use. Not alone does the cane and the beet root contain stores of the sweet, 
but also corn, sorghum, bamboo, palms, maple trees, and all the fruits hold high 
percentages of sugar. At one period it was proposed to grow watermelons and extract 
their sugar contents for use commercially, but the refrigerator car made it more profit- 
able to supply them whole to the market. 
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Etymologically sugar would seem to be of Eastern origin, the earliest forms of the 
word being sarkara in Sanscrit, and sakkara in Pracit. Thence the vocable may be 
traced through all the Aryan languages to saccharwm in Latin, sucre, French, zucker, 
German, and sugar in the English tongue. 

The country of origin is either India or China, although a few authorities claim 
that real sugar cane was first found in the South Pacific islands. In India to-day, 
beyond the domain of the English, natives will be found grinding the cane in the 
same way and with the same implements that served their forefathers in most remote 
times. 

Sugar was introduced into Europe about the time of the Crusaders, and its culti- 
vation spread from the basin of the Mediterranean to Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
whence it was carried to the West Indies in 1500-1600, although there is strong evi- 
dence in favor of the supposition that several kinds of sugar cane are indigenous both 
to the West Indies and almost the whole continent of South America. From the 
extensive growth of sugar in the western Tropics there ensued large importations of 
the raw article into Europe, and the introduction of tea, coffee, and cocoa about the 
same time created a general and wide demand for what had hitherto been regarded 
as a medicine rather than a nutritive article of diet. 

The term ‘‘sugar”’ is a general one, applied to several compounds of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, chemically known as the carbohydrates, all of which possess a sweet 
flavor. Of the various sugars only four are of importance: cane sugar (technically 
sucrose); grape sugar, or glucose; fruit sugar, fructose; and milk sugar, or lactose. 
Sucrose, which general term covers the cane, beet root, and sorghum, is the sugar of 
commerce. Sugar cane is a gigantic grass that grows from 5 to 15 feet in height and 
from 1 to 2 inches in diameter. It is made up of short sections connected by nodes 
or knots, the spaces between the nodes being termed ‘‘internodes”’ or ‘“‘joints.’’ The 
internodes contain the sugar, while the nodes have an eye or bud from which the cane 
is grown, it being impracticable to raise the grass from seed. The leaves, which 
sprout on alternate sides of the nodes, grow to a length of about 3 feet 2 inches wide 
at the base and tapering gracefully up. When only a few weeks old the plants are 
green, but as they mature some remain green, while others become purple, striped, 
yellowish green, etc., the color depending upon the variety, of which there are a 
great many. Soil and climate naturally have a direct influence on the cane, while 
in Cuba certain winds are supposed to affect the growing crop favorably or unfavor- 
ably. Sugar cane is cut at different seasons in different countries, and the instru- 
ment used is a large steel knife, with a blade 18 to 30 inches long, which is called a 
‘‘machete”’ in Spanish-speaking countries. The work of cutting must be performed 
by hand, no machine having as yet been perfected which will supplant manual labor 
in this direction. 

There are, in practice, two general methods of extracting the sugar from the cane, 
namely, milling and diffusion, although within the last year experiments have been 
carried on in shredding, which, should they prove successful, will revolutionize that 
feature of the sugar business. The processes of treating the raw product are compli- 
cated and varied, requiring the most expensive machinery and considerable tech- 
nical knowledge, thus making the ‘‘ingenio,’’ as the sugar mill is called throughout 
Spanish-America, an elaborate plant, involving an expenditure of at least a million 
dollars. The sugar planter must have large financial backing. Napoleon was the 
father of the beet-sugar industry. Margroff, a member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, discovered sugar in the ordinary beet in 1747, but 1t was in very small 
quantities, and a half century later Karl Franz Archard was more successful. Napo- 
leon hoped to make the process a great national industry, and to this end encouraged 
it by high protection and the establishment of sugar schools. The industry has 
proved a distinct success in the United States, but not, however, until after many 
early failures. 
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The by-products of the various stages of sugar production from cane and beet root 
are similar in character and uses. ‘‘Tops,’’ ‘‘crowns,”’ ‘‘pulp,’’ and ‘‘press cake” are 
utilized as fertilizers and stock food, while bagasse, the residuum of ground cane, is a 
useful fuel. Molasses is perhaps more valuable as the basis of rum and alcohol than in 
its original composition. The rum of Jamaica has been a famous by-product of the 
cane of that island since the time of the pirates, and Bacardi, a rum made in Oriente 
Province, Cuba, is another high-grade liquor of that class. Millions of gallons of 
molasses were wasted in the cane-growing countries before profitable uses for the low 
grades were discovered. This wastage no longer exists for a process has been discovered 
that assures excellent results from the extraction of alcohol from the crudest kind of 
cane and beet-root molasses. Candy, which is sugar treated in different ways, can 
hardly be called a by-product, and yet it is one of the most important commodities of 
which saccharine is the base. The annual consumption of candy in the United States 
is valued at $500,000,000, and by far the greater portion of this is eaten by the poorer 
people. This fact finds its reason in the peculiarly nutritious quality of sugar and 
that it is a cheap food which fills a certain want in the diet régime. As an aliment it 
is distinctly energizing and is supplied to the United States Army with this end in 
view. 

The world’s sugar production and consumption show constant yearly increase, and 
there can be no doubt but that the cultivation of sugar cane, which grows profusely in 
all the Latin American countries, will be one of the greatest resources of Pan America. 
The Dominican Republic, with increasing yearly output, is a present example of 
what the future holds in the development of this industry. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The railways of the Republic have an extent of approximately 150 miles (241 kilo- 
meters). There are besides about 225 miles (362 kilometers) of private lines on the 
large estates. 

A law of the Dominican Government provides that 30 per cent of the internal 
revenues be applied to the payment of interest on capital invested in the building of © 
railroads, whether by private corporations or borrowed by the Government. It 
further provides that interest may be paid up to 6 per cent; that a bonus of $2,000 be 
allowed for each kilometer constructed, and that this portion of the revenues shall not 
be used for any other purpose. 

The Dominican Central Railway, which formerly belonged to an American com- 
pany, became by virtue of a contract made by the Government in February, 1908, the 
property of the Republic. This road connects the two important cities of Puerto 
Plata and Santiago with an extension to Moca, and has a length of 60 miles, 28 of 
which run through broken and mountainous lands. 

The Samana and Santiago Railway extends from Sanchez to La Vega, with a branch 
to Salcedo. Plans have been completed for the extension of this branch to Moca to 
connect with the Dominican Central Railway, and construction work is soon to be 
commenced. The total number of miles of this road now in operation is 73. 

Plans have been made for a deviation of the line of the Dominican Central Railway 
from a point at the base of San Marco Hill, near Puerto Plata, to Bajabonico. This 
will obviate the necessity of using the rack system which is now in operation on a 
portion of that line. 

Negotiations have been entered into by the Government with the Samana and 
Santiago Railway for a line to be constructed from the capital to connect with the 
former line. Preliminary survey work has already been commenced on this route, 
which will pass through an exceedingly fertile section of the Republic and will open 


up for development a large territory which has hitherto been without transportation 
facilities. 
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Santo Domingo, the capital of the Republic, is situated at the mouth of the Ozama 
River, which is navigable for a considerable distance inland, as are also the Rivers 
Yaque del Norte, Yaque del Sur, Yuna, Iguamo, and several others, some of them, 
however, only for vessels of light draft. 


THE PRESS OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Since the actual independence of the Republic was not established until after 1844, 
no great effort was made until after that date to found a periodical press in the true 
sense of the word. Moreover, the population was scarcely large enough to warrant 
the regular publication of a newspaper which should depend upon its circulation for 
its commercial success. 





THE RACK RAILWAY NEAR PUERTO PLATA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Plans have been made for a deviation of the line of the Dominican Central Railway from the base of 
San Marco Hill to Bajabonico which will obviate the necessity of using the rack system now in opera- 
tion on a portion of the line. 


Intellectual life has, however, been vigorous on the island and especially within 
the capital of the present Republic and the towns in communication with it. There 
have been literary clubs and associations for the encouragement of scholarship in the 
country. But this could not find a permanent support until the printing press became 
active, and even as late as 1871 there was only one press in the island, which did the 
job work and ran off the few papers which might be issued for general distribution. 

In 1888 periodical publications had become well recognized. In the capital, Santo 
Domingo, 5 papers were regularly circulated; in Puerto Plata, 1; and 1 each in San- 
tiago, Azua, Moca, Monte Cristi, and Samana. These seem to have disappeared with 
the changing years, leaving as the oldest newspaper in the Republic the Listin 
Diario, founded in 1889. This has lived down to the present day. 
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There is a decidedly larger number of papers of all kinds in existence to-day, with 
additions in Santo Domingo, Puerto Plata, and Santiago, there being 13 in the first- 
named city, 5 in Puerto Plata, 4 in Santiago, 2 in San Pedro Macoris, and 1 each in 
San Cristobal, Monte Cristi, Moca, and La Vega. The largest paper measures 234 by 
184 inches; the others are smaller. As a rule, they have but 4 pages, although on 
special occasions more may be added. 

The first page is usually given to display advertisements and general news, the 
second and third pages almost altogether to news and other articles of similar char- 





PASSAGE INTO THE ISLAND, “LEVANTADO,”’ SAMANA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The coral steps shown are said to have been cut by the Buccaneers who frequented this island in 
the early days. 


acter, and the fourth page is practically filled with advertisements. These frequently 
carry illustrations or cuts of some sort, and use quite large type. Railway and steamer 
time-tables are always printed. 

In the best-known dailies the circulation runs from 500 to 5,000. While the reading 
page allows for 6 to 7 columns, the advertisements are extended across one or more of 
them. Rates therefore vary according to position reserved. One dollar per square 
inch per month is one price, but lower rates are quoted, especially for continued 
contracts. The highest price is for a full page during the whole year for the daily 
edition. 





Mexico is the fourth largest American Republic as regards ter- 
ritory, having an area of 767,097 square miles (including islands) and 
a population (1910) of 15,063,207, or 19.6 per square mile. Two 
mountain chains traverse the Republic, forming between them a 
number of valleys and plateaus. The plateau of Anahuac, on which 
is situated the capital, is the largest and most important. The 
varying altitudes, as well as its situation, partly in the tropical and 
partly in the temperate zone, give to Mexico a diversity of climate 
and products. Its mineral wealth is proverbial. The extensive 
forests, both of the lowlands and of the mountain country, are most 
valuable. These contain woods for building, for cabinet making, 
dyewoods, and medicinal plants. In addition 
to its minerals and forest products, Mexico pro- 
duces henequen, coffee, rubber, ixtle, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, vanilla, and sugar. 

The constitution of the United Mexican States, 
adopted February 5, 1857, provides for a repre- 
sentative, federal form of Government, the vari- 
ous States of the Union being free to regulate 
their internal affairs. There are legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. The Na- 
tional Congress is composed of the Senate and = COAT OF ARMS OF 
Chamber of Deputies, the former consisting ee: 
of 56 members, 2 for each State and the Federal District, elected 
indirectly for a term of four years, one-half of the Senate being 
renewed every two years. The members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, of which there are 233, are also. elected indirectly, but for a 
term of two years, at the rate of one Deputy for every 40,000 
inhabitants or fraction exceeding 20,000. Suffrage is possessed by 
all citizens who are 21 years old. Congress meets twice per annum, 
from April 1 to May 31 and from September 16 to December 15. The 
first session may be extended for 30 days and the last for 15 days, 
at the discretion of Congress or the President. A committee con- 
sisting of 14 Senators and 15 Deputies represents Congress during 
recess and is consulted by the President on all matters affecting legis- 
lation. It may also convene Congress in extraordinary session. 

The President and Vice President are chosen by electors for a term 
of six years, the President being assisted by a cabinet of eight secre- 
taries. His salary is 50,000 pesos, equal to $25,000. The Provisional 
President and his Cabinet are as follows: 

Provisional President, Sr. Lic. Francisco de la Barra. 
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Secretary of Foreign Relations, Sr. Lic. Bartolome Carvajal y Rojas 
(ad interim). 

Secretary of the Interior, Sr. Lic. Alberto Garcia Granados. 

Secretary of Justice, Sr. Lic. Manuel Calero. 

Secretary of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, Sr. Dr. Francisco 
Vasquez Gomez. 

Secretary of Promotion (Fomento), Colonization, and Industry, 
Sr. Lic. Rafael Hernandez. 

Secretary of Communications and Public Works, Sr. Ing. Manuel 
Bonilla. 

Secretary of Finance, Sr. Don Ernesto Madero. 

Secretary of War and Marine, Sr. Gral. Eugenio Rascon. 

The Cabinet officials are appointed by the President and are 
directly responsible to him for the proper 
administration of their respective depart- 
ments. 

The Department of Foreign Relations (Sec- 
retaria de Relaciones Exteriores) is charged 
with the conduct of all diplomatic and con- 
sular matters at home and abroad, the nego- 
tiation of treaties and conventions, the settle- 
ment of boundary disputes, and such other 
international matters as may arise from time 
to time. The Secretary of this department 
has custody of the grand seal of the Nation 

Sue on eat cele and is keeper of the national archives. 

; The Department of the Interior (Secretaria 
de Gobernacién) has charge of the administration of the Federal Dis- 
trict and the National Territories; the governors of these territories, 
too, come within the jurisdiction of this department. Under this 
branch comes also the regulation of the federal rural police, elections, 
imimigration, public charities, sanitation, the National Printing Office, 
and the Official Gazette (Diario Oficial). 

Under the control of the Department of Justice (Secretaria de 
Justicia) comes the national judiciary comprising a supreme court, 
three circuit courts, and 32 district courts, as well as the various courts 
of the States, Territories, and Federal District. 

The Department of Public Instruction and Fine Arts (Secretaria 
de Instruccién Ptblica y Bellas Artes) has direct supervision over the 
educational institutions of the Federal District and the National Terri- 
tories, and over the higher grades of instruction in the various States. 
Under its scope are such institutions as the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation, the National Pathological 
Institute, and other scientific academies and societies. Public libra- 
ries, registration of copyrights, national museums, archeological 
exhibits also fall within the jurisdiction of this division. 
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One of the largest of the executive departments is that of Promotion 
(Secretaria de Fomento, Colonizacién é Industria), which is divided 
into five sections, devoted to the control, regulation, progress, and 
development of the natural resources of the Republic. The forests, 
mines, agricultural lands, water powers are each assigned to one of 
these divisions for due attention and exploitation. Under this 
department are established the Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, Patent Office and Commercial 
Trade-Marks, Registry of Deeds, Bureau of Statistics and Archives, 
and Publications. 

The Department of Communications and Public Works (Secre- 
taria de Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas) is primarily charged with 
the regulation of all railways, private as well as Government owned, 
street railways, telegraph and telephone systems, cables, wireless 
service, and with the improvement and development of highways, 
bridges, harbors, ports, and other means of communication and 
transportation. It also has charge of the various public buildings, 
and is empowered to maintain these, as well as to erect new edifices 
when necessary. 

To the Department of Finance (Secretaria de Hacienda, Crédito 
Puiblico y Comercio) devolves the duty of collecting all federal 
taxes, the administration of the customhouses, mints, and assay 
offices, the disbursing of public funds, compilation of commer- 
cial statistics, and such other fiscal matters connected with the 
administration of the Government. 

The Department of War and Marine (Secretaria de Guerra y 
Marina) has charge of all matters pertaining to the national defense, 
as well as the supervision and maintenance of various naval and 
military schools and colleges. 

A supreme court, three circuit courts, and lower courts comprise 
the national judiciary. The supreme court justices, 11 in number, 
are elected by indirect vote of the people for a term of 6 years. 

The personnel of the regular army in 1909 numbered 3,221 officers 
and 26,745 privates. Enlistment in the service is voluntary, but is 
supplemented by conscription. The navy consists of about 15 ves- 
sels, which are used for purposes of instruction, patrol duty, and 
transport service. 

Mexico is divided politically into 27 States, 3 Territories, and 1 
Federal District. Governors of the States are elected in the same 
manner as the President of the Republic, as are also the legislatures 
and the judiciary of each State. The Territories are administered by 
governors appointed by the President, while the government of the 
Federal District, which includes the capital, Mexico City, is in the 
hands of three officials, ikewise appointed by the President. The 
States and Territories are subdivided into municipalities, which 
elect their own administrative councils and mayors. 
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Notable progress has been made in the extension of the post and 
telegraph service in the Republic. There are now 2,856 post offices 
of all classes, 491 telegraph stations, with 23 telephone and 6 wireless- 
telegraph stations. The length of wires totals 74,254 kilometers, 
while an equally efficient cable system shows a total length of cable 
amounting to 770,576 meters. 


MEXICO IN 1910. 


The opening of the year was for the Republic a matter of rejoicing 
on all sides. In the factors that add to a nation’s prosperity every 
element was encouraging, and the country promised to round out 
its hundred years of independent existence with a record second to 
none other in Latin America. Agriculturally the situation, which 
even in 1909 had not been adverse, was better than in previous 
years, and the crops of the staples were increased. 

Commercially Mexico, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
made noteworthy gains over the same period ending June 30, 1909; 
taking the second six months’ period of the calendar year ending 
December 1, 1910, with the first half of the year, the result on the 
figures of foreign commerce are equally pleasing, and the balance of 
trade for the calendar year was well in favor of the country, so that 
the creditable showing in national trade during the past six years 
was well preserved. 

Financially the same results are deducible. Taking account of the 
fiscal year only, ending June 30, 1910, as compared with the same 
period ending in 1909, there was increase in both receipts and ex- 
penditures. There was likewise increased returns from taxes on 
foreign commerce, with a small but demonstrable decrease of cost 
in collecting the national revenues. 

Mexico, as was the case with Argentina, Chile, and other Republics 
of Latin America, celebrated in 1910 the centenary of independence, 
dating the anniversary from September 15-16, 1810. The entire 
month of September had been given to the festivities, and many 
material monuments were dedicated at that time in commemoration 
of the event. The people in various ways took occasion to emphasize 
their progress, and each State, in fact, while establishing local celebra- 
tions, issued an historical résumé of its advance during the hundred 
years. That Mexico had therefore become solidified into a country 
recognizing its own nationality was one of the most worthy results 
of the generation of peace it has enjoyed. 

On the opening of Congress, September 16, 1910, President Diaz 
felicitated the Republic upon its one hundredth anniversary; he 
declared that cordial relations were maintained with foreign Govern- 
ments, and showed that the commercial and financial standing was 





FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION IN MEXICO CITY—LEAVING GRANDSTAND AT 
CONCLUSION OF THE EXERCISES. 


Standing to the right of President Francisco de la Barra, who isin the center, is the United States 
Ambassador, Henry L. Wilson; onthe step, just back and to the left of the President, is Senor Don 
Francisco I. Madero; on his left, in front row, is James E. Long, chairman executive committee, 
Fourth of July celebration, 1911. Directly back of President de la Barra is Senor Don Ernesto 
Madero, Secretary of Hacienda; just in back and to the left of him isthe United States Consul Gen- 
eral, Arnold Shanklin; in back, on Mr. Shanklin’s right, is Senor Don Rafael Hernandez, the Secretary 
of Fomento. 
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favorable. Many plans for reforms in the administration of the 
agricultural bureau had been accomplished, so that the resources of 
the country in that branch could be more rapidly and _ securely 
developed. The new mining law was working successfully. The 
retrospect of the century and of the year was satisfactory, and the 
hope for the future was encouraging. 

There are over 1,000,000 pupils in attendance at the public and 
private schools of Mexico. The primary schools aggregate 12,000 
in number; there are also many prosperous private schools where 
very satisfactory instruction is given, great influence being laid 
upon the teaching of the English language. 

On December 1, 1910, Gen. Diaz again took the oath of office for 
another term as President of the Republic. At this time, however, 
mutterings of the impending disturbance had already been heard, 
and political conditions were less calm than they had been at the 
opening of Congress in September. A revolution was threatening, 
especially in the northwest, against the established authority, and 
uneasiness was felt, both in Mexico and in the outside world, as to 
what might be the outcome of this unrest. Thus the close of 1910 
found the country, although but little affected in commercial, finan- 
cial, and industrial conditions, less secure than at the beginning of 


the year. 
FINANCE. 


The revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, were $53,164,242.55 United 
States gold and the expenditures $47,514,325.28. The receipts for the preceding 
year were $49,387,755.39 and the disbursements $46,483,696. 66. There was, there- 
fore, an increase in the receipts and expenditures during the fiscal year 1910 as com- 
pared with 1909 of $3,776,487.16 and $1,030,628.62, respectively. 

- The receipts for the fiscal year 1909-10, broadly classified into four headings, were 
as follows: 





Axes ONPIOLEIE MY COMMMCLCE: sea es ao ee mine o/s ele Seen teats $24, 845, 178. 61 
Interior taxes applicable to the whole of the Renan SeeeueoU noe 16, 708, 208. 69 
Interior taxes applicable to the Federal District and Territoriesonly.. 5, 842, 617. 17 
Miscellaneous, public service, national property, etc...........----- 5, 768, 238. 08 

ANGST lace ater, Spe AR RS ae SM celle ace ON Sr eeat wih Saal ei! er OS 53, 164, 242. 55 


The tax on foreign commerce during the fiscal year 1909-10 consisted principally of 
import duties to the amount of $23, 283, 337. 10, an increase of $4, 313, 476. 67 over the 
amount collected during the preceding year. There was an increase in general inte- 
rior taxes of $721,828.20 in the fiscal year 1909-10 as compared with the preceding 
year, and a decrease in the internal taxes payable in the Federal District and Terri- 
tories and in the miscellaneous receipts of $98, 026. 39, and $1, 408,922. 81, respectively. 

The total outlay by the Mexican Government in collecting the revenues of the 
Republic for the fiscal year 1909-10 was $3,236,743.43. This includes every expense— 
official salaries, mint and assay-office expenses, etc. This sum represents 6.59 per 
cent of the revenue, For the preceding fiscal year the cost of collection amounted to 
6.93 per cent. There was, therefore, a reduction of 0.34 per cent for the year. 
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The expenditures for the fiscal year 1909-10 were divided as follows: 


We otel BOCs a0 eae cS iA ee etal nee apnea. Ye SOS. Bek ee a $697, 734. 17 
ARISE CUI ZC Se ae Ree ene epee AO reel ge MSR eee ec AMIN Sg MTA Eke 1S 121, 359. 14 
a OKGNUGTEN Ma Jeo pe Sah ce oe te hn RSA RE See cuesdct ae et 294, 415. 96 
Deparimnen trot Moreionel.elaitigns = c= ass ae ee ere ee 1, 073, 976. 31 
Weparimentioim Gowermnaenita (aai(e tO) ees erate eee ee @. 13}, Tes 5) 
Wepantmentis0 GUS tice seems eames ee ass is ee es eae 773, 566. 95 
Department of Rubhicinstruction and Kime Arts) 22. -222--5--4505-4- 3, 302, 476. 24 
Department of Fomento (Encouragement), Colonization, and Industry. 1, 327, 918. 74 
Department of Communication and Public Works.....-.-..--....--.- 6, 669, 730. 37 
Department of Treasury, Public Credit, and Commerce: 
AG mIMistrathy er servic eseeaeee sae aye 2 oe oe Sa Os eee ee 4, 424, 304. 76 
ul olnecd e bitj2h-5 Sass oe te A lee eit cere Sener 13, 125, 633. 66 
IDejomminaacing, OF Were eine Wein. oo coos cocoa ncosaoesccosouoeSceosee 9, 590, 077. 93 
ANG) ii tee eee ee eee Se rub Be be ad ne Sain ete aetna bo 47, 514, 325. 28 


Under the Department of Government the expenditures included in the statement 
above were as follows: 


Mamistenialvanducemeraltss2 2 2550 aoc nae cies Ce eee eee eee eee re eye $501, 249. 48 
JEAD ONC JaWes ld Cie ce a een ee eer eet eae Se eae pa al 2 SL eco ed 257, 695. 84 
SESS 10 HN © Cre en meme Aen ap AR SS ot Sa ea eye lo Fe ly 894, 536. 48 
Chartivesouthestederaly Distinct ae ao eee ee eee eee eee eee 627, 537. 18 
Political and municipal administration of the Federal District.....-... 3, 642, 268. 47 
Political and municipal administration of the Federal Territories... .. 189, 843. 60 

AYU ee Mato at dy pent Nae, 7 ha Pes MG ee Nt Ca 6, 113, 131. 05 


The expenditures on account of the post office, under the Department of Communi- 
cations and Public Works during the fiscal year 1909-10, and included in the foregoing 
table, were: 





Sundry services. . --- Ue Se aeste vg SW ree CUA cer IAS $2, 666, 854. 10 
I OS(hO lll COMM sear maeh tees Ue RW pra Raia en anas ey Tee At ace in Se eae 2, 603, 589. 77 
WellGariay elit inne aie eee eae ona earthen aL telap oe ake eens 1, 399, 286. 50 

ENG tall eeeree 4hea a Re Gand el Daa aah pmel eee ee Rae 6, 669, 730. 37 


The expenditures shown in the table charged to the Department of War and Marine 
were principally expenditures on account of the army, viz, $8,716,300.77. The 
expenditures on acount of the navy amounted to only $873,777.16. 

According to the report presented by the under Secretary of Finance, Lic. Roberto 
Nufiez, to the Mexican Congress on December 14, 1910, the public debt of Mexico 
for the fiscal years 1908-9 and 1909-10 (reduced to United States currency) was as 
follows: 











1908-9 1909-10 





Debt payable in foreign currency, face value of bonds in circulation -. $150, 475,498.10 | $148, 705, 541.76 














Winco llechedicOmpOUSe vee re sae oes ees ae ne a ee ee 1, 563, 781.13 | 1, 556, 956. 25 
MIO fet Ls a tre ae re Byte ee ey at Ah Mr nS OAs Bett 152, 039, 279. 23 | 150, 262, 498. 01 
Debt payablein Mexican currency, face value of bonds in circulation - . 68, 924, 567. 50 | 68, 390, 880. 00 
Wineollectedr Coupons trata ket sane ae ene Sa ee ee een 519, 986.68 | 534, 186.85 
oR G el Reese cere eee ey eS ees ee mers eR EE ee OR eA ee ore 69, 444,554.18 | 68, 925, 066. 85 








Floating debt, uncollected balances of past budgets.....-....-..----- 184, 339. 55 | 136, 699. 37 





Cmpinol Oe, Cs ae same deeecan Sao aan n ete ae Gace eae Boe eas Beeee | 221, 668,172.96 | 219, 324, 264. 23 
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The redemptions in public-debt securities during the year were: 





Debt payablemniioreionicumency as Hehe n ee eee eee eee eee $1, 769, 956. 34 
DebtrpayablemneMexicanecurrenGyen =e ane eee eee ae eee 533, 687. 50 
loan exc elo fi Maori tere sito. airaliti Ce ey meen ere 47, 640. 18 

ANG) eh Ree eR eerie bes oe tae Kent ce sia ethe a Stash 2, 351, 284. 02 


According to the report of Sr. Nufiez the available cash holdings of the Treasury 
Department on June 30, 1910, were $37, 042,857.42. On June 30 of the preceding 
year the holdings were $38,011,255.52, so that there was a decrease during the year in 
available cash of $968,398.10. The cash holdings of the Government on June 30, 
1910, were deposited in the General Treasury, in the Exchange and Currency Commis- 
sion, and other Government offices in Mexico to the amount of $18,015,398.67. <A 
little over half of this was in the fund for the regulation of the currency. The sum 
of $18,651,020.50 was deposited in various banks, and $376,438.24 were in remittances 
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en route. Of the bank deposits the principal were $7,883,093.70 in the Bank of Eng- 
land, $6,999,381.81 in the National Bank of Mexico, $1,650,657.48 with Speyer & 
Co., New York, $1,472,824.72 with Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New York, and 
$559,161.27 with the Dresdner Bank of London. 

During the year the deposits in the National Bank of Mexico were reduced over 
$5,000,000, and increased in the Bank of England over $2,500,000, with Speyer & Co., 
nearly $1,000,000, and with Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. over $250,000. 


COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, amounted to $227- 
456,025.57, United States gold, an increase over the preceding year of $33,639,202.82, 
or 17.3 percent. The value of the imports was $97,432,890.68, compared with $78,266- 
513.49 for the preceding year, a gain of $19,166,377.19. The value of the exports was 
$130,023,134.89, as against $115,550,309.26 for the year before, a gain of $14,472,825.63. 
The balance of trade in favor of the Republic for the year 1909-10 was $32,584, 244.21. 

For the first six months of the fiscal year 1910-11 the imports amounted to $52,975- 
113.€0 and the exports to $69,925,804.37; total, $122,900,917.97, an increase over the 
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corresponding six months of 1908-09 of $18,434,892.64. From these figures there was 
every indication of a large increase in Mexican foreign trade for the fiscal year 
1910-11 had not the political disturbances of recent date occurred. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports for the fiscal year 1909-10 and for the two preceding years, by world 
divisions and by the principal countries thereof, were as follows: 


WORLD DIVISIONS. 











1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 

INontheAumenicdiyce te arena Raacinciee Sonat ee mere oe on eet $59, 411,866 | $45,998,989 | $57, 569,929 
JOUER) Oy Serene crea e Ses Ae RePEc oe soe occ oNAaHSesSmae naa ae 49, 580, 859 30, 816, 038 37,161,975 
Gy Eee etree ee ee ean a Se oe eo sede oea ens 1, 112, 254 909, 039 1, 366, 194 
SotithwAnn Gnica a ease See ee ao ere ae ee cee 348, 289 305, 249 1, 059, 235 
Wiestilin diester cia shoo epecine cemee eee eee see eeee een eemoe 71, 352 81, 990 120, 210 
@entraleAmertcae site aancc ca ee ee ee eee See eee 59, 430 15, 430 58, 079 
(OXGS TH Na Bae en ee enya ae ee oe on So enismeroeeCreuad 181, 879 100, 714 52,925 
UNIVE he se GEES ES eR a GES RED BEC BORGO acc uic aes SOenUnRBonBe 112, 803 39, 064 44, 343 

HNO teal seers te rd cet pt oe PRO tai oe 110, 878, 732 | 78,266,513 | 97, 432, 890 








PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 








1907-8 | 1908-9 | 1909-10 
| | 
Uni tediStatestscatare aks 2 ces nat ete ee eee a eee as $59,000,993 | $45,280,775 | $56,421, 551 
UnitedskKanedomissse soso at sae oe ee et ee nee eer emaaes 16, 372, 486 9, 897, 204 11, 125, 808 
Glerin amy eae Seacrest ee Oe hE eee ee 14, 160, 386 | 8, 568, 765 10, 134, 038 
TEU ETAL e(S nee Ne SE oR ee oe ee nN eae Me ee he oa 9, 890, 104 6, 178, 696 8, 715, 422 
Sa re NG) Pa vary AI ae ee ay. ate Cy Sy ee 3, 761, 159 2, 588, 671 2, 609, 201 
TSAI Idi lh aoe eevee een Dan GrS Ralls Moma MieA cen Re StRtY S 1, 621, 374 | 952, 442 1,241, 466 
(ORT ATG Tae cree hoes Se ins en ee So WAS RGA ee ee Cees Ae 410, 872 | 718, 214 | 1, 148, 377 
IE i Genser eee he Oe SAS aeRO Rae on Mee CE Saree ot ae Someta 960, 835 | 900, 470 967, 227 
IAS OTUGIIN Ale = hey tay ee A Seen Te ene SEE, Sipe Alt at emeke ti 2 hel 174, 810 | 16, 124 847, 527 
1 raXa echt reo eaten Rie eet Lanne OF ye BV STN ea ae clacton 511, 345 | 491, 598 766, 181 
AUIS GHIA =EVUN SAD ys. 2, deme 2 Som cere ine SE eee ee Sees eee eee 800, 144 | 609, 497 706, 666 
Switzerland. _..... Pes eRe ay pe i aes Wa 2 RP eS Ae eg aa | 705, 652 | 419, 763 | 573, 327 
LEV HAY lbs Raped oe in ene ere at Se a eye ae Oe ee 273, 507 220,977 | 272, 675 
IN OT yy eyo ee eee en Eee en ee a WR IE 175, 887 195. 216 248, 116 
(CUTTS ETc serene Genre Wren ee ices shee Wie ye ON yee cee | 103, 704 95, 628 | 240, 672 
‘EY of aa ea, Serine ee aes Se ne ter Pn pee AR aes Saree 468,118 291,154 229, 578 














The gain in imports from the United States was $11,140,776, or 24.6 per cent; the 
United Kingdom, $1,228,604, or 12.4 per cent; Germany, $1,565,273, or 18.1 per cent; 
France, $2,536,726, or 41 per cent; Spain, $20,530, or .8 per cent; Belgium, $289,024, or 
27.5 per cent; Canada, $430,163, or 59.9 per cent; Italy, 66,757, or 7.4 per cent; India, 
$274,583, or 55.8 per cent. The gains from the remaining countries were considerable 
both in amount and in per cent, except from Japan, where there was a loss of $66,576, 
or 21.2 per cent, and Argentina, where there was an abnormal gain amounting to 5,151 
per cent. 

The imports for the last three years under 11 major classifications were as follows: 























1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 

Mineralesubstanceses <2 cae sae sO or oe ee eee eee $34, 825,629 | $22,294,220 | $27,929, 814 
Mesetablersulbstances = sas ssc mc nies cee none eee eee eras 15, 334, 138 14, 683, 290 21, 355, 726 
Metehineryaan dia pat US saan ee ae ee eee ee 14, 324, 012 10,060,756 | 10,470, 848 
Textiles and manufactures thereof.............-..--.--.------- 15, 319, 615 7, 952, 336 10, 110, 462 
Amumalisuibstancestescsansce ta ctines aoe oer aoe ee ery eee ares 8, 632, 732 6, 284, 203 7, 506, 442 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products. ..........-.-.--------- | 5, 174, 526 4, 827, 860 5, 619, 186 
WATIESHSDINITS MOLCE Scetaerae a eer ee ain ne ae oe ec aoe rors 3, 581, 946 2, 783, 193 | 3, 276, 408 
Carsk carriages, wae OUSh Chelan sence cee ee nee eee see oat eeaeseete 3, 705, 363 2, 156, 646 | 2, 877, 097 
JPRVOCP ALG! TMMPITUBORDNES .. oa caaccacmeceuscocecosesaeccenececes 3, 067,019 2, 324, 231 2, 533, 450 
ASI COG! AOOSHIES = co 6 = soscanseeoncansccsesocneseseenacaees| 1, 825, 279 1, 266, 050 1, 450, 892 
IMIS CELLATTEO US Beenie oh a ree eee ees Se eg ne EES Alc eepy cys | 5, 088, 473 3, 633, 728 4,312, 565 

Hl Df Lee ier on aoa Oe I ie ie ey ene ae | 110, 878, 732 78, 266, 513 97, 432, 890 
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IMPORTS BY CUSTOMHOUSES. 
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The imports for the last three years by ports of entry were as follows: 











1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 
GULF PORTS. 
Campechesnew acco: onesie cake eeenss pedo on See sascosusese $189, 832. 97 $123, 386. 84 $164, 834. 74 
(CORIWACORNIGISH an Jen akeaddoncessoocsua cossoacseseoseesdua 1, 881, 388. 49 1, 927, 229. 78 1, 545, 729. 15 
Che tim ese Oe ee Soe ee RO eek aces ne 163, 860. 38 179, 049. 20 219, 120. 06 
ID ROMS ee a ee Se ene ee ae reer s soar ans Be Ooe ue | 631, 074. 16 440, 350. 04 505, 287. 20 
IslavdeleCarmenth= 5 2524s ese a ae meee eel ee ea errs 132, 629. 15 57, 484. 17 101, 802. 43 
WavASCensi on ose eee eee AO eae EE ERO ee eee 35, 168. 96 37, 288. 80 50, 740. 49 
IPTORT ESO ss ree es aoe eee ee eee ere eee 3, 475, 131. 90 2, 174, 531. 72 2, 760, 526. 54 
TMAIMPICO! ee «See hoe Ae oes ee ee Se ee eee 21,776, 458.09 | 13,582,226.39 | 18,477,784. 99 
UNbb-qopiiett oat. VASE as cote on sutton stes aounedessoastead 22, 688. 77 38, 409. 79 28, 249. 67 
NAC Ol by Aare aie ere re oe Se ee eee ena oaie 40, 021,036.28 | 27,788,212.90 | 34,676,085. 45 
ANON! Ot Chali OPH. ococccossscscsesossacassenescur 68, 329,269.15 | 46,348, 169.63 | 58,530, 160. 72 
PACIFIC PORTS. | 
aAN( CATO UT] COM prey ey eee obs ON Is ENN Bien Pom cor eg Ree ete 545, 653. 55 287, 865. 43 267, 963. 27 
Dad I eT 2 es Desens een TTD Sete alka, fF mer ener 2 a) ones a 89, 156. 03 42, 898. 85 25, 225. 81 
BahiardeyayMasdalena sees ese see eee nae 114. 05 1,512. 16 1, 297.99 
PE TISEML AGA olay storey etna yed tee everett ee ae ene no een 165, 716. 10 117, 836. 54 158, 856. 46 
(GEAR yar Sha ee a Steer ect teagan eT een ye Mea 1, 707, 809. 16 1, 768, 310. 35 2, 408, 059. 60 
IDR EWA Soe neo Relea ner eres Bien Uno porcine oS SEE SE 137, 865. 15 80, 374. 46 106, 129. 80 
IManizanilll Ope erp ore Sie aie ese ee ee ee ee ee ee] 462, 002. 56 879, 817. 54 1, 538, 338. 84 
IY EW AES Waa Re yee ete OP a es OY ee een eran eS Mec 2,093, 192. 21 1, 844, 601. 23 1, 767, 912. 28 
sPUertopAmMe eae aes eee en oe cesta eae ee ees 2,913.30 1, 945. 92 5, 629. 48 
SALMAN O HI Ze weeny eee sera torn en aS ee ae 434, 695. 02 117, 971. 22 397, 868. 11 
SSE OT 65 SIRE tin SS ngs Re ay mens Arann in ao Manan em a he 155, 052. 53 111,917. 55 136, 039. 59 
SEN OEY ROSEN ae ee te es Vas SNE oe aes ra ee ae 717, 769. 95 979, 752. 26 1, 006, 678. 95 
STNOPOlOD AIM Ot ers ee eee MeO er ines ee eee aia 76, 948. 94 96, 568. 06 77, 902. 85 
WOU) Ot PACING POOR =oeccccocwooscacssootsenccsecs 6, 588, 888. 55 6, 331, 471. 57 7, 897, 903. 03 
NORTHERN FRONTIER PORTS. | 7a 
Apa erie tae esas menaat eck Sees eeee Se eee Pesta sees | 1,059, 995. 50 445, 913. 26 521, 595. 00 
IBY MIP EB wesc oqod seca ssuoEoean Seoovees eure aucooueaes 1, 297. 63 1, 527.39 20, 327. 98 
CAMIATE Ore sais ass aie tia naan enero aee a Eee 15, 955. 86 2, 429. 32 4, 830. 65 
Cir dad QW ane ze ee re eee set Sey ie ne ey eae eee 10, 920, 184. 24 5, 618, 250. 44 7,496, 654. 90 
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For the year 1909-10, under the general heading ‘‘ Mineral substances, ’’ are included: 
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The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Gold, silver, and platinum’”’ were: Jewelry, 
real, including that set with precious stones and pearls, $332,226, of which $170,030 
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was from Germany, $92,892 from France, $51,862 from the United States, and $12,548 
from the United Kingdom; and foreign gold and silver coin, $1,268,463, of which 
$1,032,605 was from the United States and $226,038 from the United Kingdom. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Copper and alloys” were: In ingots, ore 
untreated, and matte, $1,026,959, all from the United States; m plates, sheets, and 
piping, $110,630, of which $52,062 was from the United States, $33,821 from Germany, 
and $23,755 from the United Kingdom; wire, plain and covered, $324,206, of which 
$254,842 was from the United States, $50,061 from Germany, $11,564 from France, and 
$6,009 from the United Kingdom; manufactures not otherwise specified, $842,781, of 
which $449,571 was from the United States, $197,661 from Germany, $109,591 from 
France, and $51,312 from the United Kingdom; cable, $238,103, of which $153,181 
was from the United States, $50,986 from Germany, $27,834 from the United Kingdom, 
and $2,337 from Sweden. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Tin, lead, and zinc” were: Bar tin, 
$117,352, of which $72,594 was from the United States, $30,336 from the United King- 
dom, $8,157 from Japan, and $4,472 from Germany; zinc in bars, etc., $47,203, of which 
$44,967 was from the United States; manufactures of tin, lead, and zinc or alloys, not 
specified, $100,080, of which $40,334 was from the United States, $32,760 from Germany, 
$18,104 from France, $3,001 from the United Kingdom; and sheet zinc, $222,918, of 
which $157,877 was from Belgium, $37,020 from Germany, $13,061 from France, $12,725 
from the United States, and $1,901 from the United Kingdom. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Iron and steel” were: Steel in bars, rods, 
ete., $255,443, of which $152,009 was from the United States, $50,877 from the United 
Kingdom, $23,610 from Germany, and $16,842 from Austria-Hungary; wire, $274,690, 
of which $170,432 was from the United States, $83,633 from Germany, and $13,343 from 
the United Kingdom; fence wire, $660,685, of which $593,903 was from the United 
States, $51,549 from Germany, and $7,381 from Belgium; plows and spare parts, hoes, 
and agricultural hardware, $544,971, of which $448,137 was from the United States, 
$46,411 from the United Kingdom, and $45,772 from Germany; steel cable, $176,388, 
of which $143,312 was from the United States, and $26,758 from the United Kingdom; 
iron piping, $3,183,102, of which $1,838,001 was from the United States, $711,548 
from the United Kingdom, $540,726 from France, $64,732 from Germany, and $25,139 
from Belgium; iron bars, rods, etc., $143,414, of which $57,403 was from the United 
States, $41,295 from the United Kingdom, $30,162 from Belgium; and $10,476 from 
Germany; iron and steel in sheets not specified, fluted, and for roofing, $856,262, of 
which $685,645 was from the United States, $128,567 from the United Kingdom, and 
$30,062 from Germany; tin plate, $281,401, of which $218,924 was from the United 
Kingdom, and $60,067 from the United States; steel rails, switch rails, frogs, ties, etc., 
$2,823,360, of which $2,170,040 was from the United States, $390,217 from the United 
Kingdom, $201,742 from Germany, and $50,700 from Belgium; railroad spikes, nuts, 
bolts, and fishplates, $832,055, of which $666,367 was from the United States, and 
$147,675 from the United Kingdom; structural steel for buildings, $778,874, of which 
$502,225 was from the United States, $113,059 from Germany, $98,848 from the United 
Kingdom, and $52,565 from Belgium; tinned nickeled, coppered, or galvanized ware, 
$1,995,959, of which $1,309,330 was from the United States, $369,490 from Germany, 
$118,164 from the United Kingdom, and $83,048 from France, and $42,471 from Italy; 
iron enameled ware not specified, $241,270, of which $144,968 was from Germany, 
and $88,461 from the United States; nails, bolts, and nuts not specified, $488,543, 
of which $374,150 was from the United States, $36,371 from Germany, $33,486 from the 
United Kingdom, and $32,061 from France; stoves, cooking and heating, $92,942, of 
which $88,915 was from the United States. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘“‘Stone and earthy products” were: Clay, 
sand, refractory earth and tripoli, $309,964, of which $205,606 was from the United 
States, $48,945 from the United Kingdom, and $46,706 from Belgium; lime, hydraulic 
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lime, cement, and carbonate of lime, $561,238, of which $165,687 was from the United 
Kingdom, $164,777 from Germany, $144,144 from the United States, and $67,513 from 
Belgium; coal, $2,498,914, of which $1,525,944 was from the United States, $705,131 
from the United Kingdom, and $206,051 from Canada; crude mineral oils, $1,396,415, 
of which $1,396,396 was from the United States; refined mineral oils, benzine, mineral 
wax and paraffin, $932,548, of which $591,142 was from the United States, $162,174 
from Austria-Hungary, $98,086 from the United Kingdom, and $76,236 from Germany ; 
coke, $1,327,429, of which $752,134 was from the United States and $557,034 from 
Germany; manufactures of marble and alabaster, $154,848, of which $140,882 was from 
Italy, and $6,812 from the United States; bricks, tiles, and terra-cotta pipe, $113,929, 
of which $81,370 was from the United States, $25,340 from France, and $5,318 from 
‘Belgium; glass bottles and demijohns, $344,673, of which $187,820 was from the United 
States, $122,920 from Germany, and $14,829 from the United Kingdom; stone and 
china ware not specified, $280,975, of which $108,844 was from Germany, $67,592 
from the United Kingdom, $43,568 from the United States, and $25,552 from France; 
glassware not specified, $379,768, of which $223,552 was from the United States, $82,274 
from Germany, $31,825 from France, and $25,547 from Austria-Hungary; glass, plain, 
$195,744, of which $99,996 was from Belgium, $59,840 from the United States, $13,571 
from the United Kingdom, and $6,438 from France. 

For the year 1909-10, under the general heading ‘‘ Vegetable substances,’’ are 
included: 
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The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Textile fibers” were: Ginned cotton, 
$1,990,438, of which $1,973,127 was from the United States and $17,310 from Egypt; 
jute, manila hemp, ixtle, etc.. $399,371, of which $224,065 was from India, $123,170 
from the United Kingdom, and $50,345 from the United States. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Fruits and Grains’’ were: Caraway and 
anise seed, shelled almonds, cacao, and pepper, $570,496, of which $221,478 was from 
India, $153,841 from Spain, $39,942 from Venezuela, $38,267 from the United States, 
$37,397 from the Dominican Republic, $20,476 from Colombia, $17,080 from Ecuador, 
and $17,038 from the United Kingdom; rice, $199,080, of which $117,294 was from India, 
$28,789 from the United States, $20,653 from China, and $14,735 from Germany; 
rolled oats and barley, $167,181, of which $162,703 was from the United States; cin- 
namon, cassia, and vanilla, $150,254, of which $115.797 was from India and $19,026 
from the United States; barley malt, $99,340, of which $49,063 was from the United 
States and $41,644 from Austria-Hungary; dried fruits not specified, $215,682, of 
which $93,325 was from the United States, $57,874 from Spain, and $39,640 from 
France; fresh fruits, vegetables, and tubers, notspecified, $237,131, of which $204,745 
was from the United States and $17,976 from Spain; the same, preserved, $198,773, 
of which $95,519 was from the United States, $44,120 from France, $29,393 from Spain, 
and $12,582 from the United Kingdom; Indian corn, $2,756,027, of which $2,731,370 
was from the United States, $14,113 from Germany, and $10,152 from Argentina; wheat 
and other grain not specified, $5,141,312, of which $3,356,983 was from the United 
States, $831,350 from Argentina, and $804,404 from Canada; live plants, garden and field 
seeds, $114,370, of which $75,325 was from the United States, $14,987 from France, 
and $7,637 from Germany. 
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Under the subhead ‘‘ Miscellaneous vegetable substances” the principal items were: 
Firewood and straw, $201,028, of which $197,100 was from the United States; hops, 
$126,609, of which $68,918 was from Germany, $48,246 from Austria-Hungary, and 
€9,293 from the United States; leaf tobacco, $229,034, of which $182,529 was from the 
United States, $35,928 from Sumatra, $3,292 from India, $2,134 from Turkey, and 
$1,951 irom Cuba. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Miscellaneous products” the principal items were: Olive oil, 
$231,598, of which $136,927 was from Spain, $84,995 from France, and $5,041 from the 
United States; sugar, $97,114, of which $89,303 was from the United States; 
wheat and other flour not specified, $311,780, of which $264,726 was from the United 
States; opium, $150,252, of which $128,508 was from China; cotton seed, coco, linseed, 
and corn oil, $1,653,522, of which $1,536,889 was from the United States, $73,437 
from the United Kingdom, $14,500 from Holland, and $10,296 from Germany. 

The principal countries sending lumber ($2,750,818) were: United States, $2,656,027; 
Japan, $40,500; Canada, $37,635; and the United Kingdom, $11,009. 

The principal items under ‘‘Manufactures” were: Manufactures of wood not speci- 
fied, $431,564, of which $286,388 was from the United States, $91,027 from Germany, 
$37,657 from France, $27,725 from Italy, $14,867 from the United Kingdom, and 
$9,203 from Spain; empty barrels and kegs and empty cases, $506,288, of which $94,211 
were barrels and kegs, and $412,077 were packing cases, nearly all from the United 
States. There were five classes of furniture, amounting to $690,062, of which the 
imports from the United States were $509,252, from Austria-Hungary $87,585, from 
France $58,693, and from Germany $31,228. 

Under the general heading ‘“‘Machines and apparatus” are included: Fire extin- 
cuishers, $12,715, three-fourths from the United States; manifolding machines, $6,744, 
practically all from the United States; bulbs and other parts for incandescent light- 
ing, $144,177, of which $95,262 was from the United States and $38,501 from Ger- 
many; scientific instruments and apparatus, $205,057, of which $99,619 was from 
the United States, $46,928 from Germany, and $41,165 from France; mechanical toys, 
$11,878, of which $9,798 was from Germany; arc electric lamps, $26,781, of which 
$16,171 was from the United States and $10,235 from Germany; incandescent electric 
lamps, $353,452, of which $180,022 was from the United States, and $137,398 from 
Germany; agricultural, industrial, mining, and other machinery not specified, and 
spare parts, $9,568,077, of which $6,675,959 was from the United States, $1,440,584 
from the United Kingdom, $1,057,790 from Germany, $185,585 from France, and 
$79,458 from Switzerland; watches, clocks, and works for same, $143,012, of which 
$44 861 was from Germany, $44,791 from the United States, $15,545 from Switzerland, 
and $12,698 from France. 

Under the general heading “‘ textiles and manufactures thereof” are included: 
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The principal items under the subhead “Cotton” are: Thread in balls or skeins, 
$197,183, of which $148,596 was from the United Kingdom, and $36,745 from Germany; 
spool cotton, $875,610, of which $796,749 was from the United Kingdom, $32,594 from 
Germany, $28,032 from Belgium, and $17,042 from the United States; cotton lace, 
$608,981, of which $363,939 was from the United Kingdom, $133,012 from Germany, and 
$82,103 from France; handkerchiefs, $151,549, of which $134,006 was from the United 
Kingdom, and $7,295 from France; cotton cloth, white, plain weave, $529,656, of which 
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$397,882 was from the United Kingdom, $80,352 from the United States, $32,261 from 
France, and $10,797 from Germany; cotton cloth, white or dyed, other weave, 
$1,042,106, of which $474,151 was from the United Kingdom, $183,783 from the United 
States, $130,854 from Germany, $86,733 from Spain, $76,580 from France, and $44,253 
from Italy; cotton prints, $493,165, of which $323,693 was from the United Kingdom, 
$47,628 from the United States, $38,934 from Spain, and $34,962 from Germany; 
hosiery, $273,221, of which $184,835 was from Germany, $44,913 from France, $21,024 
from Spain, and $17,800 from the United States; men’s shirts and underclothing, 
$107,670, of which $88,607 was from the United States; knit underclothing not speci- 
fied, $108,875; ruffling, fringes, braids, passamentarie, etc., $137,701, of which $108,971 
was from Germany, $13,015 from France, and $7,916 from the United States; ready- 
made clothing not specified, $129,785, of which $46,639 was from the United States, 
$40,208 from France, $22,191 from Germany, and $13,121 from the United Kingdom; 
cotton braids and embroideries, $166,846, of which $94,895 was from Switzerland, 
$27,514 irom Germany, $13,787 from France, and $10,004 from the United Kingdom. 

The principal items under the subhead “‘Linen, hemp, and like fibers” were: 
Yarn, $63,802, of which $60,839 was from the United Kingdom; thread, $125,655, of 
which $74,411 was from Germany, $12,627 from Austria-Hungary, $11,900 from the 
United Kingdom, and $16,526 from Italy; cloth, $251,544, of which $143,593 was from 
the United Kingdom, $87,377 from France, and $30,510 from Germany. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Wool” were: Cloth of weight under 150 
grams per square meter, $739,326, of which $465,088 was from France, $159,659 from 
Germany, and $103,236 from the United Kingdom; of weight from 150 to 450 grams, 
$713,667, of which $422,490 was from the United Kingdom, $105,556 from France, 
$95,361 from Germany, and $55,024 from Belgium; of weight over 450 grams, $116,370, 
of which $72,908 was from the United Kingdom, and $21,106 from France; carpets 
and rugs on canvas background, $118,817, of which $63,483 was from the United King- 
dom, and $19,677 from the United States; knit goods not specified, $104,942, of which 
$70,442 was from Germany and $19,883 from France; ready-made clothing, $276,034, 
of which $137,495 was from the United States, $90,837 from France, and $37,066 from 
Germany. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Silk” were: Silk cloth, $372,275, of which 
$176,737 was from France, $86,210 from Japan, $43,066 from Switzerland, and $30,322 
from Germany; knit or otherwise woven, $563,294, of which $258,566 was from France, 
$120,277 from Germany, and $94,555 from Switzerland; ready-made articles, $106,714, 
of which $69,164 was from France, and $22,183 from the United States. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Silk mixed with other fibers” the principal articles were: 
Cloth, $367,565, of which $240,785 was from France, $50,243 from Germany, $24,824 
from the United Kingdom, and $17,101 from the United States; articles not specified, 
$146,083, of which $62,984 was from France and $46,109 from Germany. 

Under the general heading ‘‘ Animal substances” are included: 
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Of live animals, $656,265 came from the United States, $21,483 from Spain, and 
$6,832 from British Honduras. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Meats, etc.”’ the principal items were: Meat, fish, shellfish, 
dried, salted, and smoked, $170,843, of which $132,003 was from the United States 
and $24,273 from Norway; animal fats not specified, $119,973, of which $109,284 was 
from the United States; carded wool, $183,719, of which $136,400 was from France 
and $331,191 from the United Kingdom. 
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Under the subhead ‘“‘Animal products” the principal items were: Preserved-food 
products, $1,116,229, of which the United States contributed $544,141, Spain $230,675, 
France $107,517, Portugal $61,815, Germany $53,168, and Switzerland $45,211; fresh 
eggs, $107,858, of which practically all was from the United States; lard, $1,047,263, 
of which all except $5 was from the United States; butter, $169,892, of which $127,610 
was from the United States and $25,869 from Denmark; cheese, $275,583, of which 
$130,671 was from the Netherlands, $90,980 from the Wnited States, and $24,023 from 
Switzerland; stearin, $217,318, of which $166,268 was from Belgium, $32,104 from 
the United States, and $20,134 from the Netherlands; articles of leather not specified, 
$215,141, of which the United States contributed $89,798, Germany $47,314, France 
$32,438, and the United Kingdom $25,161; leather belts and cables, $183,288, of 
which $120,049 was from the United States and $47,584 from the United Kingdom; 
calf, patent leather, kid, and other skins, dressed, $480,103, of which $212,705 was from 
the United States, $204,292 from Germany, and $48,882 from France; boots and shoes, 
$1,603,927, of which $1,476,901 was from the United States and $94,505 from Spain. 

Under the general heading “‘Chemical and pharmaceutical products’ the prin- 
cipal items were: Acetate of alumina, ammonia, lime, copper, etc., $80,199, of which 
$44,429 was from Germany, $15,594, from the United States, and $12,054 from the 
United Kingdom; acids of all kinds, $186,978, of which $99,575 was from the United 
States, $49,560 from Germany, $29,125 from the United Kingdom, and $11,559 from 
France. (Included under acids are arsenious acids, $18,503, more than one-half from 
the United States; sulphuric acid, $55,218, of which $31,765 was from the United States 
and $23,213 from the United Kingdom; hydrochloric and sulphurous acids, $40,525, 
of which $30,704 was from the United States and $8,250 from Germany; acetic, boric, 
citric, chromic, nitric, oxalic, piric, and tartaric acids, $74,347, of which $33,927 was 
from Germany, $24,663 from the United States, $7,333 from France, and $4,322 from 
the United Kingdom); absorbent cotton and gauze, $86,681, of which $82,234 was 
from the United States; varnish and shoe blacking, $202,850, of which $164,713 was 
from the United States and $19,311 from Germany; calcium carbide, $76,333, of 
which $65,578 was from the United States; alkaline cyanid, $1,368,360, of which 
$660,453 was from the United States, $378,425 from Germany, and $300,637 from the 
United Kingdom; paints in powder or crystals, $572,977, of which $391,076 was from 
Germany, $47,820 from the United States, $46,693 from Belgium, $33,974 from France, 
and $26,017 from the United Kingdom; prepared paints, $283,719, of which $193,604 
was from the United States, $55,126 from the United Kingdom, and $22,657 from 
Germany; drugs and medicines not specified, $893,357, of which $406,492 was from 
the United States, $310,529 from France, $102,008 from Germany. and $25,203 from 
the United Kingdom; salts and oxides not specified, $95,349, of which $44,704 was 
from Germany, $17,576 from the United States, and $13,649 from France; nitrate oi 
soda, $195,346, of which $89,253 was from the United States, $71,211 from Chile, and 
$32,472 from Germany; caustic soda and potash, $402,971. of which $263,438 was from 
the United Kingdom, $115,667 from the United States, and $23,734 from Germany; 
sulphate of alumina, magnesia, potash, and soda, $85,777, of which $45,778 was from 
the United Kingdom, $23,558 from Germany, and $13,084 from the United States; 
medicinal wines and elixirs, $165,179, of which $86,763 was from France, $40,252 
from the United States, and $33,696 fiom Spain. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Wines, spirits, etc.,’’ the principal items were: 
Brandy, bottled, $988,633, of which $796,687 was from France, and $67,313 from the 
United States; brandy in wood, $141,991, of which $97,260 was from France, and 
$37,484 from the United States; mineral water, $121,589, of which $53,903 was from 
the United States, $29,819 from France, and $23,156 from Germany; beer, cider, and 
like drinks, bottled, $127,212, of which $53,297 was from Spain, $40,177 from the 
United States, $15,678 from the United Kingdom, and $14,992 from Germany; liqueurs 
$136,283, of which $63,117 was from Spain, and $49,127 from France; wines in wood, 
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$931,906, of which $493,918 was from Spain, $361,800 from France, and $40,333 from 
the United States; wines, bottled, $566,926, of which $232,453 was from France, 
$171,413 from Spain, $88,683 from Italy, and $33,643 from Germany; wines, sparkling, 
$189,225, of which $168,889 was from France. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Cars, carriages, wagons, etc.,’’ the principal items 
were: Carts, cars, and wagons for commercial or agricultural use, $388,319, of which 
$194,183 was from France, and $183,408 from the United States; wheelbarrows and 
trucks, $184,829, of which $113,561 was from the United States, $47,576 from Ger- 
many, and $15,130 from France; railway cars and coaches, $953,624, of which $873,315 
was from the United States; carriages and automobiles, $832,758, of which $484,159 
was from the United States, $195,567 from France, $84,062 from Germany, and 
$55,819 from Italy; rubber tires, $227,616, of which $146,157 was from the United 
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States, $42,461 from Germany, and $34,441 from France; bicycles, $120,054, of which 
$63,611 was from the United States, and $24,976 from the United Kingdom. 

Under the general heading “‘ Paper and manufactures,’’ the principal items were: 
Pulp and other paper-making material, $454,862, of which $159,621 was from Norway, 
$151,156 from Russia, and $91,429 from Sweden; paper of all kinds, $1,042,315, of 
which $386,245 was from the United States, $243,613 from France, $156,130 from Ger- 
many, and $155,160 from Spain; maps, drawing, and copybooks, unbound books, 
and music, $180,640, of which $62,393 was from the United States, $54,387 from Spain, 
and $28,092 from France; books, printed and blank, and music, bound, $261,901, of 
which $99,583 was from Spain, $85,098 from France, and $52,337 from the United 
States: and paper manufactures not specified, $290,139, of which $116,363 was from 
Germany, and $104,361 from the United States. 

Under the general heading “‘ Arms and explosives,” the principal items were: Fire- 
arms and parts, $282,548, of which $158,217 was from the United States, $53,356 from 
Spain; $37,438 from France, and $17,705 from Germany; cartridges, loaded or not, and 
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caps, $320,900, of which $193,896 was from the United States, and $102,575 from 
France; dynamite, blasting powder, guncotton, and the like, $543,192, of which prac- 
tically all was from the United States; mining fuses, $160,815, of which $84,069 was 
from the United States, $36,234 from the United Kingdom, and $33,005 from Germany. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Miscellaneous,” the principal items were: Manufac- 
tures not specified, of celluloid, gutta-percha, rubber, and the like, $379,598, of which 
$132,561 was from Germany, $119,464 from the United States, and $107,335 from 
France; rubber belting for machinery, $241,391, of which $166,671 was from the United 
States, and $48,665 from the United Kingdom; rubber hose, $148,214, of which $137,239 
was from the United States; packing for machinery, $142,189, of which $121,758 was 
from the United States; small tools, $642,572, of which $469,737 was from the United 
States, $90,843 from the United Kingdom, and $65,614 from Germany; musical instru- 
ments, $593,248, of which $342,840 was from the United States, $206,446 from Ger- 
many, and $28,062 from France; perfumery, $349,358, of which $245,162 was from 
France, $57,276 from the United States, and $39,265 from Germany; felt hats not fin- 
ished, $176,487, of which $96,170 was from the United States, and $68,756 from Italy; 
straw hats of all kinds, $307,107, of which $173,837 was from the United States, 
$51,508 from France, and $23,495 from Italy; rubber cloth, $102,342, of which $64,460 
was from the United States, and $23,273 from the United Kingdom; lubricating oils, 
$254,990, of which $248,254 was from the United States. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports for the fiscal year 1909-10 and for the two preceding years, by world 
divisions and by the principal countries thereof, were as follows: 


WORLD DIVISIONS. 











i} 

| 1907-8 1908-9 | 1909-10 

| 
NOT bby Aun CTI Cas eye oe aerate elses eae ee ee Seis ence | $85,155,300 | $86,736,431 | $98,951,040 
EU OC es eo Pee ar ee Se Se a ae eS ee ee | 34, 745, 251 27,550,863 | 29,555,678 
NAGS PILING aS OW ee Nema aG aise GherS aaa a BOOn Aeon ae aee Cee UEeEE an 1,030, 551 806,035 | $60, 855 
CenGral CAM en Case ee eee eee eee en te yey ose y ta ae ae ce ee | 414,079 420,921 619, 069 
SOuthwAMVerI Case). her mete eee oe leer vee tee bese ae Ae ne 24,374 26,052 | 34,118 
SNS Le Se rote Spas RN waa Se IIE Dee Ee TE 045 7 2,370 
OVO rahi he Re Es spine. aoe aes Sa ie ee eer eRe aie ae gee ||Reeesr peta eae oe 103000) See eee 

PTO UA eek oa oe ae eee eterna Net nage Aen rae re Re 121,370,100 115,550,309 | 130,023,135 
| | 








PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


| 





1997-8 | 1908-9 | 1909-10 








| 
Wintec tS ta bes ee arte teat te eta team eg eee eer even am Seo $85, 061, 794 | $86, 472,343 | $98,432,859 
NO fray itsyo bal artaliexe Wonca ete See e ye as eee et eee ene ato near a 13, 107, 469 12,066,055 | 14, 267, 251 
TEIN Osean Fle Natasa St I eee Ee nis Se oe een 6,196,915 5, 504, 985 | 6, 141, 824 
(GeO TITT a TE Ee es serosa esters eae eo Sere ee eee eee 11,190,120 6, 429, 506 4, 219.785 
IBC) AUTOS eee Rete mers a ney ME Set arts REO oh Naeger 3,018, 338 2,903,474 | 3,820, 041 
SS DAUM coe titers Aeros eve ae eee ee ee eo eee ee reTe 1,165, 533 614, 504 | 1,025, 720 
Cally aS cas SP Ee Es mee ey ae A ay (ea nee eee ae ee | 1,030,551 } 805, 285 852, 655 
(Chiab iG h epan case semeese ea oe ue Sere Sa nNS ance acer Eee aCrEnasoae 93, 506 264, 087 518,180 
IB ritishMelon Guras = haste et neni Bee see eae nen eee | 169, 422 | 154, 858 | 320), 219 
(CURRIN Sean home oe Baca caeoie Sone OCea te noe otae nas mwomcomeaees | 228,790 | 239, 833 281,396 





The gain in exports to the United States for the year 1909-10 over the preceding 
fiscal year was $11,960,516, or 13.8 per cent; United Kingdom, $2,201,196, or 15.6 per 
cent; France, $636,839, or 11.6 per cent; Belgium, $916,567, or 31.5 per cent; Spain, 
$411,216, or 66.8 per cent; Cuba, $47,370, or 5.9 per cent; Canada, $254,093, or 96.2 
per cent; British Honduras, $165,361, or 107 per cent; and Guatemala, $41,563, or 17.3 
per cent. The only country losing among those mentioned above was Germany, 
a loss of $2,209,721, or 34.3 per cent. 


MEXICO. 


EXPORTS BY CUSTOMHOUSES. 


The exports for the last three years by ports of exit were as follows: 
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1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 

GULF PORTS. | | 
Warm peehe eas -6 sensi Shes: ae Sas ae eee els ee eee $1, 397,682.00  $1,076,036.00 | —_ $801, 783. 50 
Coatzacodleosesss s0-sare oe ss ecrne cee Seca ee ee meee 59,317.50 | 1,100,014. 50 1, 234, 105. 00 
Cie bam all eae Soe eee en acer eC OC Aen eee 164, 847. 00 | 159, 439. 50 | 320, 138. 00 
LOOT Se aae el setas an enero od Oca ees aac neeuars ee soar 149, 186. 50 333, 368. 50 893, 877. 50 
Islaideliarmenes sese- eens -ce- e222 ee ae ee sie eee ae 926, 082. 50 | 977, 789. 50 1, 381, 865. 50 
NGA WA'SCEMSIONG: Be os Sone SA ene ees oe ae eas See eee | 41,960.00 | 50, 187. 50 5, 769. 50 
IPEORTOSOS- acacia seh aeee REE eee s Sa eileen eee | 13, 478, 692.50 | 11,570,971.50 | 10,907,151. 50 
ANE Waty OIL CLa ence 3 See Mors ae liye tee en bee Fee ES | 43,718,617.98 | 37, 465,146.89 | 41, 440, 691. 17 
NR qoR Vides Sao sean ee ene ee oes eee een fence | 217, 532. 50 161, 429. 00 332, 710. 50 
IMETACKUZ ets sae oS anee se one Sel see es aati Be | 22, 465,683.98 | 19, 459,579.61 | 19,846,212. 34 
Mortal OF Gilli POR. ...2s2+-scc2casesecscseecozees | 82, 619, 602.46 | 72,353,962.50 | 77,164,304. 51 

PACIFIC PORTS. | 

ACAD UINC Om Sea ee Oe, icra cd Ry te eee SR 317, 234. 50 94, 155. 50 126, 727. 00 
IVE Nhe, ae, | Ce TR ia cet eee Gate ne ae nko gee ere | 603, 207. 13 | 22, 604. 09 | 3, 344. 00 
Bahiaidenapmardal enaiesess sees eee eer 1,519. 50 | 1, 930. 50 2, 294. 00 
hnsenadae. Sy. aos sents mete oe he ee ee ae 73, 377. 07 | 87, 608. 53 154, 781. 89 
Gulaymlass Sct sSseer se Soe eae ote eee Saieeeee nse een ems 27, 729.00 | 169, 815. 20 404, 966. 50 
dE SPAY Apelor rere eae teagan ars eA Me Ae rene Fee 204, 085. 42 | 254, 246. 57 | 303, 801. 39 
IMaTY Zam Ore one Race nse eee ee Gerens Seep eS aee yee | 100, 835. 87 47,793. 01 32, 526. 00 
Mazatlan. sasuascqececcen oe ce soe afore sae seem aeeeee 3,397,062.62 |  3,058,483.75 | 2,064,926. 60 
PumeriopAm gel o.23 aati lee ose see ea ee | 67, 206. 50 148, 672. 00 154, 807. 50 
Salina Cruziss oe eset ita tte, menerscesean eae oe caeceee | 68, 501. 85 318, 495. 50 207, 031. 00 
Sariws seis seeing ewes sean eu ae che Saat as BS ae 215, 547. 71 117, 425. 65 56, 472. 34 
SatAUROSalIa Remy ceong 1a serena Soe es etc ae ate 3, 631, 155. 43 3, 446, 277. 79 3, 300, 224. 10 
Mopolobami pO rceecee assesses = eae eee ae eee 80, 454. 83 108, 375. 79 | 228, 538. 97 
MotalkofeRacificipoLrtsea-se pee eee eae ern eee eee | 8, 787, 917. 43 7, 875, 883.88 | 7,040,441. 29 

= | 

NORTHERN FRONTIER PORTS. | 
Ap UANPTiCtay ook: cee Ons sees eee soeset semen soe secs ee 1, 617, 600. 52 2,594, 685. 67 4,092, 383. 35 
BLOC UIU EPS tae oe a te ae eo oar er en Ee see ional bee ereaume aan 119. 00 | 9, 187. 00 
CEMRIYO cos sosseonc ses seseroeedsoccasoouaaacoeneeDesas 1,588. 50 1, 780. 50 | 2,573. 50 
CindadMinare7zeeereee neers eee eee eee eee eee 10,572,031. 47 8, 689, 364.30 | 14, 475, 696. 95 
Chien) IoraiN® IDeA = 55 sScenccoscsocascasescsocosesccos! (8, 710, (C0RL 22 6, 670, 399. 69 | 11, 220, 589. 28 
Was MOn tases Se. S22 acne ae san 2s ote ose see ewan sess asic | 1,090, 248. 92 656, 933. 57 1, 604, 759. 02 
Wared Of ons anwar eyes sie see eee ease Aes 4,856, 137.98 | 11, 693,794.62 | 8, 734, 417. 90 
UENCE GS cou baaovesususacnununescssucudebopndsuesqeeses 5, 824. 50 39, 498. 50 5,389. 00 
WOS#Al SOU ONESS¢e Ge cases hon sen aetna eer rer ir eee RP Re ar lire oe Ee Mae OS St 258. 50 
WIE YRIOTONOS = = o252222seso0sese sence sescecsscarsscsassec¢ 61, 825. 50 60, 068. 00 | 99, 352. 00 
WIS OCBMN. sca code cecsecas sedeonsaccoosecocsbeecusseadssex 68, 759. 13 95, 734. 64 113, 748. 50 
WHO coocnedacenccae acosaaceaoas se sae secsesanosessasesecs 2, 002. 00 1,631.00 | 736. 50 
INGER. San ckseccatatenace noon seuacus caelonanbessecauee 3,963, 932. 90 4,209, 491.89 | 5,046,372. 00 
Aan Ares Pee Nae Ne See era oe eee ener ees | 36, 731. 50 39, 134. 50 74, 803. 59 
Total of northern frontier ports ........-.---------- | 29,012,282.14 | 34,752, 635.88 | 45, 480, 267.09 

SOUTHERN FRONTIER PORTS. 

SOC OMUS CO saa eee sen ee iene eae eee aye ecicie* oer 821, 778. 00 418, 612. 50 177, 473. 00 
ZaAVAU ba seeeees sos = = eee oes se ee eee nese emmese 128, 520. 50 149, 214. 50 160, 649. 00 
Total of southern frontier ports --.--.-.-...---.-... 950, 298. 50 567, 827. 00 | 338, 122. 00 
Grandhtotalesseeh cree eee ne se ooacs ac see ose | 121,370, 100. 58 | 115, 550, 309. 26 | 130, 023, 134. 89 


The exports for the last three years under five major classifications were as follows: 











1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 
| 
Mineral produciswes. <= o- 2253 those eee a ee eee $79, 204,664 | $72,136,413 | $78,260,037 
VeretAablel progductsiecs: coe+. 20h. 5hel are ae eee meee eee 35, 102, 469 33, 965, 277 38, 857, 899 
PASTIITTA AL EOE O GLUT CLS meer men eee ce yc yg eet Re 4,829,796 6, 969, 673 10, 052, 092 
ING TATTLE ONG TROGICHS. 3 oe eo shone ener eeaoee tase 2s aesso seule se 1,504, 711 1, 273, 940 1,768, 326 
Miscellaneouses stems oe aed nt coe 728, 460 1, 205, 006 1,084, 781 
ETO GAIAE re eee eg oN, Se Sheesh ee 121,370,100 | 115,550,309 | 130,023,135 
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Under the general heading ‘‘Mineral products,”’ for the year 1909-19, are included 
the following: 


ONE Sar ei ee ee A ey ts eos Poel Ee A Si pa ee $21, 318, 201 
Sill VST sac aeeay tee eter ae ch he PAL NE cr P ceente Yaesu hte Se) RIOT ON RS GE rahe 38, 174, 561 
Inrclustrialymetallevaindtoresveres2 vee Sari ccm Seer tery. eens eee yes 18, 308, 071 
Coaleandfasp hall rae eva ecrters 2a cere Aenea ee ee ees 71, 538 
Mingo eli ane oul Secse yer eee cones oo eee ee anaes 387, 666 


The bulk of the gold exported was bullion, $19,774,329, of which $17,492,204 went 
to the United States, to the United Kingdom $1,306,107; and to Belgium $556,377; 
gold in cyanides, sulphates, and in ore, $1,539,277, of which $1,529,543 went to the 
United States. Of silver there was exported in bars, $15,380,811, of which the United 
States took $11,014,676, the United Kingdom $3,524,726, and Germany $725,171; 
silver ore, $3,901,199, of which $3,899,430 went to the United States; silver in alloys, 
cyanides, or sulphates, $18,850,129, of which the United States took $14,214,055, the 
United Kingdom $2,566,828, and Belgtum $2,050,632. 

Under ‘‘Industrial metals and ores,’’ the principal items were: Antimony, 
$1,093,735, all to the United Kingdom; mercury, $148,663, of which the United 
Kingdom took $126,808; copper, $8,903,566, of which the United States took $5,433,756, 
the United Kingdom $2,154,610, and France $1,314,750; copper ore, $4,182,540, of 
which the United States took $2,205,356 and France $1,977,000; lead, $3,402,361, of 
which the United States took $2,029,914, the United Kingdom $796,803, Belgium 
$413,181, and Germany $138,279; zinc ore, $575,279, of which the United States took 
$467,681 and Belgium $66,293. 

The export of coal was only 144 tons, all to the United States; of asphalt, $70,695, of 
which the United States took $48,547 and the United Kingdom $14,927. 

Under the general heading ‘‘ Vegetable products” the principal items were: Cotton, 
$194,049, of which Germany took $70,929, the United Kingdom $50,670, and the 
United States $47,827; coffee, $4,043,416, of which the United States took $2,415,364, 
France $736,485, Germany $519,231, and the United Kingdom $202,816; rubber, 
$8,380,034, of which the United States took $7,613,319, Beleium $297,143, France 
$193,705, and Germany $178,867; chicle, $1,704,783, of which the United States took 
$1,031,332, Canada $416,792,tand British Honduras $256,614; chili pepper, $122,198, 
of which the United States took $121,788; essence of aloes, $116,339, of which Germany 
took $44,677, France $42,045, the United States $15,213, and the United Kingdom 
$14,278; kidney beans, $562,177, of which Cuba took $402,571 and the United States 
$144,891; fresh fruits, $163,194, of which the United States took $138,090 and Canada 
$24,885; dried fruits, $196,378, practically all to the United States; chick-peas, 
$1,563,720, of which Spain took $921,014, the United States $323,776, and Cuba $309,225; 
Guayule rubber, $4,734,060, of which $3,768,071 went to the United States, to Ger- 
many $544,589, and to France $370,648; henequen, $11,048,116, of which the United 
States took $10,708,889 and the United Kingdom $299,469; ixtle, $1,545,860, of 
which the United States took $1,021,367, Germany $346,513, France $69,163, and the 
United Kingdom $52,121; mahogany and ebony, $1,160,528, of which the United 
States took $661,317 and the United Kingdom $375,797; dyewoods, $167,204, of which 
the United Kingdom took $96,066, France $34,803, and the United States $23,477; 
zaceton root (for brushes, etc.), $1,367,292, of which $715,052 went to France, $529,002 
to Germany, and $73,129 to the United States; leaf tobacco, $331,113, of which $196,235 
went to Belgium and $90,750 to Germany; vanilla bean, $788,539, of which the United 
States took $696,339 and France $82,400. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Animal products’’ the principal exports were: Horses, 
$203,616, of which $165,030 went to the United States, $20,029 to Guatemala, and 
$17,822 to Cuba; cattle, $2,518,236, of which the United States took $2,379,008 and 
Guatemala $139,103; wool, $124,513, of which the United Kingdom took $66,949 and 
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the United States $50,787, goatskins, $2,008,115, of which the United States took 
$1,958,956; hides, $3,994,593, of which the United States took $3,685,991, France 
$132,426, and Germany $126,962; deerskins, $232,751, of which the United States took 
$231,231. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Manufactured products” the principal items were: 
Sugar, $720,420, of which $714,195 went to the United Kingdom; cottonseed meal and 
cake, $278,681, of which the United Kingdom took $125,045, Germany $108,046, and 
Belgium $45,281; palm-leaf hats, $300,937, of which the United States took $297,922; 
manufactured tobacco, $155,177, of which $88,195 went to France, $25,905 to the United 
Kingdom, and $15,243 to Germany. 

Under the general heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous” the principal item was foreign merchan- 
dise, reexported, $1,034,781, over 80 per cent to the United States. 





























CUTTING LEAVES OF SISAL AGAVE IN YUCATAN, MEXICO. 


This highly useful fiber-producing agave is cultivated extensively in the thin soil of the limestone regions 
of the States of Yucatan and Tamaulipas. The average annual exports of this product have a value of 
over $13,650,000. The workmen are gathering the fiber leaves to send to the mill for treatment and 
extraction of the fiber. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Although the mines of Mexico are the principal source of natural wealth of the 
Republic, yet the agricultural resources deserve greater attention than they have 
generally been accorded. The annual value of products of the soil and of cattle 
exceeds $200,000,000, which is in reality more than that of the metals. 

Among the standard crops of the country Indian corn should be mentioned first, as 
being the great food of the people and a staple article of cultivation in every State, and 
also because the original home of maize is Mexico, and from there it has spread through- 
out the world. Sugar and cacao have been cultivated for ages; rubber was probably 
known by the early inhabitants before Cortes; tobacco was a favorite crop of the 
natives; coffee, the grape and the olive, fruits and beans, were introduced by the 
Spaniards, and have ever since given occupation and reward to those cultivating them 
on this fertile soil; and cotton, a comparatively new crop in Mexico’s present economy, 
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and one destined to add very materially to the country’s activity and industry, was 
known to the Aztecs. 

From the forests many valuable woods are obtained. Mahogany and Spanish cedar 
from the Tropics are the best known, but others are coming into market, and in the 
north much pine lumber is taken. Nuts also are gathered to an annual production of 
$400,000. 

The live-stock industry is growing, the number of cattle, sheep, and goats running 
well above the millions, while horses, mules, asses, and hogs approach that figure. 
The breeds are being constantly improved, and more attention is given to preparation 
for market, whether for food or as live animals. 

There are three remarkable products in Mexico, however, which should be particu- 
larly noticed. These are henequen, chicle, and guayule. 

HENEQUEN isan exclusive product that offers a means of livelihood for many in 
Mexico. This fiber of the primitive inhabitants of Mexico is made from a cactus-like 
sister to the century plant, called Agave sisalensis. Great fields of this maguey cover 
most of Yucatan and its cultivation is extending to neighboring States. The visitor 
must not confuse this plant with the Agave americana, the related plant mentioned 
above, which produces pulque, the native drink, and is in consequence also very 
widely cultivated. The sisalensis variety grows on a thin rocky limestone soil and 
thrives in the greatest heat. The poorer the soil the greater the tensile strength of 
the fiber seems to be. The plant takes the form of a sharp conical spike which springs 
from the center and which is soon encircled by successive rings of long sword-like 
leaves radiating from it. A mature plant will bear from 6 to 8 rings with from 10 to 
15 radiating leaves. The older the leaves the stronger the fiber. The two lower 
or elder rings are cut out each year; thus the cutting and developing is almost con- 
tinuous. The average productive life of the plant is 10 years. In order to extract 
the fiber the leaves are cut off with a long knife having a hooked end and fitted with 
an ingenious arrangement that cuts off the spines, which are slightly poisonous, without 
injuring the fiber. This knife is called a corba. The Indians do most of the cutting, 
whole families being engaged in the work. The leaves are piled in great ricks before 
they are brought to the scraping mill. The difficulties of scraping, which originally 
meant the expenditure of much time and the employment of considerable labor, 
two conditions which kept the henequen industry in desuetude for many years, 
have given way before modern inventions. Hemp-cleaning machines that handle 
150,000 leaves in 10 hours and need only 4 men to operate them have displaced the 
laborious hand methods that leit no profits. 

Cordage made from henequen was considered by a commission seeking new supplies 
for the Spanish navy in 1783, but the fiber seems to have been forgotten commercially 
until 1849, when a shipment of 200 pounds was sent to New York. Although the 
price realized was small, this was the beginning of the henequen industry of Mexico 
to-day. 

The Mayans wove tapestries of the fiber, and it must have served many useful 
purposes in the daily lives of these people. To-day a multitude of articles are made 
from the product, cordage, coarse cloth, saddle bags, twine, coarse hammocks, and 
numerous other articles having fiber as a base. Alcohol has been recently distilled 
from the Agave sisalensis, which opens a new vista as to the possibilities of this industry, 
and henequen sacks should prove a profitable side line. 

The average annual export during the past 10 years has a value of approximately 
$13,650,000. 

Figuratively, ‘‘CHICLE’’is Greek to most people. Literally itis Aztec, and despite 
the general ignorance anent chicle it forms the basis of one of the most widely adver- 
tised compositions in the United States. Without the sap of the sapote tree there 
would be no chewing gum. One million five hundred thousand dollars is the sum 
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covering the annual exports of the product from Mexico and the Central American 
Republics. 

The Aztecs were the first chewers of gum on the continent, obtaining their supply 
from the Achras sapote tree by tapping, and to-day the manner of gathering the sap 
is in close analogy to the process of collecting maple sugar in New England. The 
tree yields a fruit, the sapadilla pear, pleasing in taste, and is composed of a very 
hard redwood that should be valuable to the cabinetmaker, for after being seasoned 
it takes a high polish and is readily carved. We have the best testimony of the 
durability of sapote wood in the lintels still existant in the ruined palaces and halls 
of Uxmal. Forty to fifty feet is the average height of the full-sized tree, with branches 
spreading far in a luxuriant covering of leaves. 

The work of the chiclero or chicle gatherer falls in the rainy seasons, for then the 
sap is up. With his machete he cuts a series of V-shaped incisions spirally on the 
tree which he climbs after the fashion of a lineman up a telegraph pole, and then 
the sap flows into a pail at the foot of the trunk. It is white, this sap, like milk when 
oozing from the wound, but thickens and turns yellow in the air. The chiclero 
receives 10 to 15 cents per pound for the result of his labor and could bring in 15 
pounds per day, but the trees would suffer in his efforts to get rich quick; deep 
cuttings give a greater yield, but deep cuttings mean the early death of the tree. 
Trees yield for 25 years when carefully treated. 

The raw chicle is boiled and kneaded to void its water component and the gum 
turns gray in the process. Made up into irregular loaves it is ready for shipment. 
Chicle was sold by the gross weight and formerly the temptation to hide a rock or two in 
a loaf sometimes proved stronger than the poor chiclero could resist. The temptation 
has gone with the introduction of quality clauses in the chicle contracts of to-day. 
Ten cents per pound is the United States tariff on the product, but the thrifty manu- 
facturer imports by way of Canada, where the chicle is refined and reduced in weight 
one-half. Mexico exported, during the fiscal year 1910, chicle amounting to 3,172,667 
kilograms (kilogram=2.20 lbs.) and valued at $1,704,783, which gives a good idea 
of the extent of the chewing-gum industry. In illustrative statistics this is enough 
chicle to build a duplicate Washington  onument in chewing-gum blocks. This 
product will continue, therefore, to be a specific wealth producer in Mexico as long as 
people chew gum. 

The GUAYULE (wy-u-lay) shrub has turned the waste places of Mexico info poten- 
tial gold mines. Thousands of valueless acres that kept their owners land-poor for 
generations have risen to unbelievable acreage assessment with the discovery of the 
rubber-producing qualities of this stunted bush. Four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is the monthly income accruing to one prominent family from this source. It was 
nothing in 1905. Parthenium argentatum is the scientific name of the dwarf tree that 
grows wild in the north central section of Mexico, heretofore considered of no value on 
the land and evena detriment. It varies from | to 3 feet in height, is found at an alti- 
tude of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, has a gray bark and spreads into many branches, 
often knotted, which terminate in the reproduction shoots. The plant blossoms in 
September and October. The name is perhaps derived from the Spanish word “‘hay,’’ 
there is (here is), and the Spanish-American word ‘“‘hule,’”’ rubber. The Indians 
used it for domestic purposes. It produces from 6 to 12 per cent of rubber, which, 
while no equaling the highest grades in quality, finds a ready sale in the rubber mar- 
kets of the world. 

At the centennial exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 the Mexican State of Durango 
had an exhibit of rubber made from guayule, but it attracted little attention at the 
time, and it was not until 1896 that it received careful analytical examination and in 
1899 processes of extracting its rubber component were patented. The first factories 
were erected in 1903-4, and the high price of rubber assured the industry a profitable 
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advancement, which it maintains to-day. Guayule has four distinct advantages over 
other rubber plants. It grows on an almost sterile soil, in a healthy subtropical 
climate, it can be gathered all the year round, and it can be cheaply treated. The 
cost of manufacturing crude rubber from the guayule varies from 25 cents to 40 cents 
per pound. 

The industry reached the high-water mark in 1910, when during the last four months 
of the year the guayule output was 6,000,000 pounds, valued at a dollar gold a pound. 
Sixty-five million dollars of capital is invested in the industry, which in spite of a lower 
price for rubber pays big dividends. 

The mines of Mexico still add immensely to national wealth, and offer one of the 
leading fields of industry in the Republic. The known output of five leading min- 
erals in the fiscal year 1909-10 was 158,965,832.86 pesos, an increase of 9,017,832.86 


pesos over the previous year. 
Mexican currency. 


Gol dena ees oe eae oes Rene i en alia ese, eee 48, 428, 841. 71 
SHILVOT: tera sated olegs cit nin es wc oa ate Cries Se Aree ee 76, 405, 754. 15 
COPPERA a Joke wees cee hace hE Se ce ae ee RO Cee ee eee 26, 172, 214. 00 
Meads Pas aioe on clos Sones sae Oe Feiss see Alas ee oe 6, 808, 465. 00 
AMIGA. iE adie «> WES Ree ee SOE Se ee Cee Se ee 1, 150, 558. 00 
The production of other mineral substances is thus given: 
Drom (estimates 25 sek oe ee eee Rete re 1, 200, 000. 00 
Ooall\(estimate) 3 32.58 2s ane. eet ee ee ee eee 4, 400, 000. 00 
Mineral oil (estimate) 1.6 1-235 eee eee 2, 800, 000. 00 


The quantity of gold produced in Mexico in the fiscal year 1909-10 was 36,222 
kilograms, or 1,188,537 ounces troy, and of silver 2,257,363 kilograms, or 72,574,220 
ounces troy. ; 

Mexico consumes about 4,500,000 tons of coal and about 2,000,000 tons of coke 
annually. As the total output of the country is less than 1,000,000 tons each year, 
consumers are dependent on the United States and Europe for the remainder of their 
fuel supply. It is claimed, however, that at the present rate of development of the 
coal industry in Mexico it will be only a few years more until it will be unnecessary 
to import coal at all. 

Except in a zone 50 miles in width along the border, the mining laws of Mexico do 
not discriminate against the foreigner. A foreign company, partnership, or individual 
may conduct explorations, denounce mines, and obtain mineral grants under the same 
terms and conditions as a Mexican citizen. To enjoy these privileges not even 
residence in the Republic is necessary, since both the denouncement may be made 
and the title secured through a representative. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


According to the message of the President on September 16, 1910, the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the independence of the Republic, there were then in operation 24,559 
kilometers (15,260 miles, including 4,840 kilometers—3,007 miles—subject to the 
jurisdiction of the States) of railway in the Republic. 

The policy of the Mexican Government toward railroad construction and the man- 
agement of the lines in the Republic had been from the beginning one of encourage- 
ment of private interests. Foreign capital had been largely instrumental in extend- 
ing and developing this industry, and the benefit to the country at large has been of 
remarkable value. Furthermore, the acquiring of large holdings of shares in the 
various railroads of the Republic by the government has rendered its relations with 
them more intimate and active. 

The 24,559 kilometers (15,260 miles) of railway in Mexico are best considered under 
the two great heads—the system owned and controlled by the Government and the 
systems still owned and managed in the interests of the private management. 





A CHICLERO OR CHICLE GATHERER AT WORK. 


All chicle exported is used in the manufacture of chewing gum as it forms the basis for that popular 
article. During 1910 Mexico exported chicle valued at $1,705,000. The quantity of these ship- 
ments is sufficient to build a duplicate Washington Monument in chewing gum blocks. The 
chiclero is here shown climbing the tree by a native rope devic2. He carries with him the machete 
with which he makes the incision for collecting the gum. 
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The first division is comprehensively included in the corporation known as the 
National Railways of Mexico (Ferrocarriles Nacionales de México), which owns by 
direct ownership the properties formerly known as follows: 





Standard gauge: Kilometers. Miles. 
Mexicani@entral Rye, maim linevand) oranchess-.---2-4-- 24 5= sea. 5, 659=3, 516 
INetron alk eevee fa Viexd Coane a tat ae eer ern ha ee cg 1, 960=1, 218 

Narrow gauge: 
hniapamkaisvasvory (aeitonallerai loads) sees eee HIZ= lis 
Michoacaugcpracitienbiyey (leased!) mee ss eens. ee ee ee 92 
Hidalgo & Northeastern Ry. (national lines)............-.-..----- 244— 152 

aso Galles eee eee DUE an oe eine and hrs tn oa Le 8, 467=5, 261 


(N. B.—The decreased mileage as compared with earlier reports 
is due to accurate remeasurements. ) 
Sidimosvan de yandeveee ts seat oS Nos 82 2 at ee eee ger eee 1 022—6a0 





ACO Ga ranse, SRP Bee Ne ae a Hie Ee geet: Nae tn ee 9, 489=5, 896 


This corporation has possession of the Texas Mexican Ry. from Laredo Bridge 
to Corpus Christi, but as the property les in Texas, it is not included within Mexican 
figures; the length of this line is 261 kilometers—162 miles. 

The National Rys. of Mexico control— 


Standard gauge:! : Kilometers. Miles. 
Mexicanwlinterna tiomallevakeere oases eae eee ee eee ano Dil 
Tehuantepec National Ry. (main line, 190 miles; branches, 30 

sda eis) pene yates ae ier een ELE ee eres tee Oe ae NLR a 304= 220 
Weracruzic alist lim ste Eee eee ey Fema ee 425= 264 
Panis ericamRyaiie. cote tne iste ela tat ttc oe ne gk ee Affi 28) 7/ 

Narrow gauge: 

Tmteroceami cI Riyerce yrs see eee ye Oe Nee ree ee 1 34 — iso 
Mexsicans Southern yams see oer aan ae eae ge ee 454= 282 





4,371= 2,716 





fo): ee uA eta one chem Se See ape Eee yO Oe, Saati irs gD 13, 860= 8, 612 


INDEPENDENT RAILROADS. 


Among the larger companies operating railways in the Republic the following 


deserve mention: 
Kilometers. Miles. 


Miexci can iyau (starr aicelge-ch tle) aera meyer re een ae 547= 340 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient (standard gauge).................-..-- 444— 276 
Mexicans NortherniRyy~ (stand andioatme) sees eee ane ae 130= 81 


Mexican North Western R. R. (standard gauge), controlling the 
Chihuahua & Pacific R. R., and the Sierra Madre & Pacific R. R. 


andy RioiGrandes Sierras Maclre pe =o =e eee ann 589= 366 
Parral & Durango Ry. (standard, 57 miles; narrow, 8 mileg)....-..... 105= 65 
otosizand sion Vierd e: Ruy acho) Sasa ae eee ea 64= 40 
Southern Pacific R. R. of Mexico (standard), controlling the Sonora 

R. R., and the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific R. R.....-...------- 1, G2ZB= Il, 195 
Weta cruz skoyis. (aLLOW)) 22. =a eee Rees Se ae eee 2 45 
United Rys. of Yucatan (standard, 103 kilometers; narrow, 707 

kilometers): 02% S22 5 = a.s <a. es oe ea ee 810= 503 








4,684= 2,911 





1 The Mexican-Pacific Ry. is now included in the Mexican Central Ry. statement above, as part of 
the section between Guadalajara to Colima. 
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Kilometers. Miles: 
To these larger lines must be added many miles of smaller and local 


roads that are used in mines, or are under State jurisdiction, as well 
as sidings, very recent extensions, and certain extensions of electric 





ENGIN, ATMO UNA? A ORONO). Sasa sceeseooeessasceueobocecoesa 6, Oli= 8, 737 
(NOV eet aie. . Aenea ees - Seer rg Somer 10, 699= 6, 648 

The lines controlled directly by the Government have been shown 
[ROPER TULOUDO UR RO aS ee een earn ee Shot Sena ee ate ne SCS eS 13, 860= 8, 612 





SRI er ATS Oe UME Ie eect at ae 24, 559=15, 260 


Since the date of this report (Sept. 16, 1910) there has been only a slight increase 
during the rest of the year in the extent of railways in the Republic; the amount is 
given at 87 kilometers (54 miles). In the State of Chihuahua the Mexico North 
Western Railway pushed work between Terrazas and Madera and has completed ® 
branch into the Cusihuiriachic mining district. The Southern Pacific System of 
Mexico confined its work to the Territory of Tepic, finally reaching its capital. Some 
work was done by the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. Considerable advance for 


Grand total 


| AREAS MEXICO 1,985,259 SQ.KILOMETRES 
LAREAS SECTION U.S=1,982,080 SQ. KILOMETRES 
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COMPARATIVE AREA OF THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO WITH THE EASTERN SECTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


the future was planned, however, in Zacatecas, Durango, Sonora, and other States. 
The proposed line from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Campeche, which, when 
finished, will connect the State of Yucatan by rail with the rest of the Republic, is to 
be called the Veracruz, Tabasco & Campeche Railway, and as the concessionaires 
‘~have complied with all the conditions of the contract, work will be commenced in 
the near future. 

The recently completed building of the Union Terminal Station at Veracruz, 
which has been two years in construction, is a magnificent structure. It is both 
beautiful and useful, its style is of the Spanish colonial period, it is commodious in 
every way, and is equipped in a thoroughly modern way. 


THE PRESS IN MEXICO. 


To Mexico belongs the honor of the first printing press in all America. In 1536, 
during the rule of the beneficent viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1550), a 
small machine was set up in the City of Mexico, and from it came the first original 
book, a plea from Las Casas for a better life. No copy of this Steps to Heaven is in 
existence, but its influence is felt even to the present day among those with whom 
the name of Las Casas is blessed. 

Literature in Mexico waxed or waned according to the condition of society during 
colonial times. It showed itself chiefly in philosophy, poetry, and imaginative pro- 
ductions, for a rigid censorship was maintained by Spain, and current opinion had 
little chance to express itself in written words. The first newspaper was published 
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in Mexico in 1693, but it is hard to trace in history and harder still to compare this 
first effort with the press of modern life. 

As the principles of government and social freedom began to be understood, the 
people demanded a medium for their ideas, but the deplorable condition of the 
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CIGARETTE FACTORY IN MEXICO. 


Owing to the general use of cigarettes in Mexico these factories are of greater importance than the cigar 
factories. At the end of 1909 there were registered in the Republic 437 such establishments, some of them 
being the best equipped in the world. The total annual output of these factories reaches considerably 
over half a billion packages, the package usually containing 16 cigarettes. 


so-called press was another proof of the incessant endeavors on the part of the authori- 
ties to keep the people in intellectual bondage. Four daily papers appeared in Vera- 
cruz between 1804 and 1807; three of them were soon discontinued, and the other 
was prohibited from publishing political news from foreign countries, that being the 
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privilege granted only to the Gazeta de Mexico, an official publication that made its 
appearance about the middle of the eighteenth century, and which is valuable as 
a repository of facts and laws, but worthless for opinions. 

It would be impossible at the present day to enumerate all the newspapers or peri- 
odical pamphlets which were published just before or after the revolution of 1810. 
They were usually suppressed as soon as they appeared. Asone historian puts it, “‘the 
blood of Hidalgo was still cooling on the gallows when a printing office was endowed by 
a Dr. Cos, who gave the insurrection its first type, cut with hisown hand.” As the 
revolution progressed, the press increased; but for years they retained the character 
of pamphlets and political sheets of partisanship rather than that of newspapers. 

The history of the Mexican press is a complicated one, and its development of slow 
growth. Few papers have survived their half century. The Two Republics, for 
instance, one of the first English papers to be published in the country, was founded 
in 1867, but it has been superseded by the Mexican Herald, founded in 1879. In 
1884 papers were first sold on the streets of the capital, and from that date they have 
taken on the character of modern dailies and furnished real news to the reading public 
of both the City of Mexico and the interior. In 1910 there were 225 periodicals reg- 
istered in the capital, among which are several weeklies of a serious or humorous 
character, usually illustrated, and a number of commercial, financial, scientific, and 
literary papers appearing at regular intervals. Included are 2 English dailies, 10 
Spanish, and 1 French. In the interior each large city has one or more papers of local 
prominence, but the metropolitan dailies circulate extensively throughout the country. 

The popular size for the daily paper is about 24 by 17 inches, with 8 to 10 pages 
on week days, and special sheets or parts on Sundays. The first page always carries 
the most recent home and local news, in which are found telegraphic messages from 
all over the world. On the second and following pages advertisements begin to appear, 
but as a rule they occupy more and more space toward the back, until, in some cases, 
the final page is occupied completely with advertisements. 

These advertisements are modern in every sense of the word, whether they be in 
Spanish or English. Illustrations are generously used, and the other methods resorted 
to by advertisers are successfully practiced. It may be fair to add that both in the 
appearance of reading matter and in the advertising display the papers of Mexico 
resemble closely those of the United States, while in South America this similarity is 
rather toward those of London and Paris. 

As far as rates for advertising matter are concerned there are wide divergences. In 
the best dailies of the City of Mexico, $0.84 gold per column inch each insertion is one 
rate; if paid by the line, which is one way of estimating what may be translated as 
‘‘reading ads.,’’ $0.25 gold per line each insertion is another; if paid by the word, as 
‘want ads.’’ and others of that character 1 cent a word isa third. Even higher prices 
are charged for display advertisements, Sunday editions, and by a few papers that 
guarantee a big circulation. A discount is often allowed for contracts extending over 
several issues or considerable time. In the smaller papers and some of those published 
at intervals greater than a day, more moderate terms are the rule. Outside the capital, 
a few of the large cities have newspapers with a generous circulation, and their adver- 
tising rates are almost equivalent to those within the City of Mexico. Those of only 
local importance have a rate fluctuating around $0.10 gold per column inch each inser- 
tion, or 1 cent Mexican a word. Many papers reserve their advertising rate for nego- 
tiation with each advertiser. 

The amount of the copies in circulation is also variable. Some of the popular 
metropolitan dailies issue 100,000 or more. Those less widely read or distributed issue 
from 10,000 to 30,000, while the weeklies and technical monthlies seldom claim more 
than from 2,000 to 20,000 each issue. It should be stated in conclusion that recently 
the reading public is increasing, and the subject matter which they read is becoming 
broader and more vital, so that there is every probability that circulations of all kind 
of periodicals will show a favorable growth. 





The Republic of El Salvador, sometimes erroneously called San 
Salvador, the name of its capital, is the smallest of the 21 American 
Republics. It is the only one of the Central American States lying 
wholly on the Pacific Ocean; it is bordered on the land side by 
Guatemala and Honduras. Salvador has an area of 7,225 square 
miles, with a population of over 1,700,000 inhabitants. Two moun- 
tain chains cross the country almost in its entire length, sending out 
numerous spurs and attaiming considerable altitudes. Inclosed by 
these ranges are numerous valleys, among which that of the River 
Lempa is the most important. Coffee, cacao, tobacco, mdigo, rubber, 
and Peruvian balsam are the most im- 
portant products. Gold and silver are 
mined. 

The constitution of Salvador now in 
force was promulgated on August 13, 
1886. The legislative power is vested in 
the National Assembly, composed of one 
chamber, called the National Assembly 
of Deputies, which meets annually be- 
tween the Ist and 15th of February for 
not more than 40 sessions; extra sessions, 
COAT OF ARMS OF EL SAL- however, may be called by the President 

aa ee of the Republic at any time. This body 
has 42 members, 3 Deputies being elected for each Department by 
direct popular vote for a term of one year, one for every 15,000 in- 
habitants. Every citizen over 18 years of age is not only entitled 
but obliged to vote. 

The President and Vice President of the Republic are elected by 
popular vote for a term of four years. The salary of the President 
is fixed at $9,600 per annum. A Cabinet of four secretaries assists the 
President in the administration of the affairs of the country. Though 
appomted by the President, the Cabinet is also responsible to the 
National Assembly. The present executive officials are: 

President: Dr. Manuel Enrique Araujo. 

Vice President: Sr. Onofre Duran. 

Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Justice, and Charities: Dr. Francisco 
Duefias. 

Secretary of Interior, Promotion, Public Instruction, and Agricul- 
ture: Dr. Teodosio Carranza. 

Secretary of Treasury and Public Credit: Sr. Calixto Velado. 
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Secretary of War and Marme: Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

These Cabinet officers are further aided in their work by assistant 
secretaries who are assigned some distinct branch of the department. 

The administration of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Jus- . 
tice and Charities (Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Justicia y 
Beneficencia) is conducted as two divisions, with an assistant secretary 
foreach. The section of foreign affairs is intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the diplomatic and consular intercourse, negotiations with 
foreign governments, settlement of boundary disputes, and arrange- 
ments for international expositions. The division of justice and 
charities has supervision of the courts, registry of deeds, and all legal 
matters; also the administration of hospitals, penal and charitable 
institutions, and cemeteries. 

The Department of Interior, Promotion, Public Instruction, and 
Agriculture (Ministerio de Gobernacion, Fomento, Instruccién Publica, 
y Agricultura) is divided into four branches 
also, with an assistant secretary foreach. -The 
department of interior is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Departments, districts, and 
municipalities. Matters affecting general elec- 
tions, police and fire regulations, public health, 
charities, post offices, telephones and _ tele- 
graphs, the National Printing Office, and the 
publication of the Diario Oficial also fall 
within its jurisdiction. The division of pro- 
motion has charge of all public works, the 
water supply and sewerage, street paving 
lighting, the construction and maintenance of PRESIDENT MANUEL E. 

ARAUJO. 

roads, bridges, wharves, ports, waterways, and 

railroads. The educational division of this department is charged 
with the supervision of all schools, both public and private, together 
with libraries and institutions of special and higher instruction. The 
division of agriculture establishes and maintains experimental farms, 
agronomical schools, publishes a bulletin devoted to agriculture and 
kindred industries, and in every way possible serves to aid in the 
agricultural development of the country. 

The Department of the Treasury and Public Credit (Ministerio de 
Hacienda y Crédito Ptiblico), in addition to collecting and disbursing 
the national funds, attends to the service of the public debt and con- 
trols the customhouses and international-revenue offices. It also has 
supervision over the liquor distilleries and the preparation of com- 
mercial statistics. 

The Department of War and Marine (Ministerio de Guerra y 
Marina) has charge of the maintenance and instruction of the regular 
army as well as supervision over the military schools in the country. 
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The judiciary of the country is composed of a supreme court of 
justice, one court of third instance (in the capital), several courts of 
first and second instance, and a number of minor courts. The 
supreme court is composed of the three judges of third instance and 
four judges of second instance (the two judges of each of the two 
courts of second instance of the capital). All judges of second and 
third instance, including those of the supreme court, are elected by 
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THE CAPITOL IN SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 
The capitol is called also the National Palace, and is one of the most attractive of public buildings in 
America. Salvador has but one chamber in the legislative body, which has spacious accommodations 
here. Besides this arrangement, there was reserved abundant space for other Government departments 
and officials. Construction was begun in 1905 and completed in 1910. 
the National Assembly for a term of two years, and the judges of 
first instance are appointed by the supreme court for a term of two 
years. The justices of the peace are appointed by the judges of first 
instance, excepting those in the capital, who are appointed by the 
supreme court. 
The national army of Salvador may be divided into three distinct 
parts, namely, (1) available forces, consisting of 78 chief officers, 512 
petty officers, and 15,554 privates; (2) forces that can be mustered in 
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and made available, consisting of 49 chief officers, 356 petty officers, 
and 11,176 privates; (3) the reserve forces, composed of 251 chief 
officers, 1,743 petty officers, and 15,554 enlisted men. The grand 
total for the three divisions is thus—378 chief officers, 2,611 petty 
officers, and 82,881 enlisted men. 

Distributed over the country are 101 post offices affording adequate 
postal service; also 134 telegraph offices with 2,521 miles of telegraph 
lines and 148 telephone stations with 2,074 miles of lines. The tele- 
phone system in Salvador is so excellent that many of the telegraph 
offices have been changed into telephone stations. 

The Republic is divided into 14 Departments, subdivided into 
districts, and these into towns and municipalities. The governors 
of the Departments are appomted by the President for a term of four 
years, as are also the executive chiefs of the districts. The mayors 
and municipal councils of the cities are elected by direct vote. 


SALVADOR IN 1910. 


During the year 1910 the Republic maintained peaceful and cordial 
relations with all Governments, and with the Central American States 
the ties of friendship were especially strengthened. El Salvador was 
represented at the centennial festivities of Mexico, Chile, and Argen- 
tina and delegates from Salvador were present at many international 
conferences and congresses in both America and Europe. 

The national elections were held during the year and passed off 
quietly and satisfactorily—a proof, as the President states in his 
annual message, that the people of Salvador understand and appre- 
ciate the value of democracy. President Figueroa took this occasion 
to congratulate the recently elected President Araujo and the people 
of the country on their choice and the manner in which they mani- 
fested it. 

An indication of the scientific progress made by the Republic was 
shown in 1910, when the country was declared free from smallpox. 
This happy result was due to the continuous efforts of the board of 
health, which, using the serum of the National Institute of Vaccination, 
was able to vaccinate practically the whole people. After the threat- 
ened epidemic in 1909, suppressed by this vigorous action, no focus 
of the disease was left in the country. 

November 5, 1911, was declared to be the centennial anniversary 
of the cry of independence uttered in the capital, San Salvador, in 
1810, and the day was set apart as a national holiday, festivities were 
planned, and a monument is to be erected in the city commemorative 
of the event. 

Among local happenings of the year were an agricultural exhibition 
in San Miguel, at which the products of the country were displayed; 
the inauguration of the new water-supply system for the city of San 
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Salvador, and of an international bridge over the Sumpul River 
between Salvador and Honduras. The splendid highways that have 
been building for months past have been opened for traffic, and the wis- 
dom of the expense and labor involved in them is evident. The public 
schools have been increased and improved, and in the university a 
new faculty, that of engineering, has been established, after its aban- 
donment many years ago. 

In commercial relations the nation was prosperous, there being 
an increase in both exports and imports. Financially the same 
report can be made, a sound basis having been maintained throughout 
the year. Salvador has continued to meet the services of its loan 
with praiseworthy punctuality, quite in accordance with past experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, certain reforms in the financial conduct of 
national finances would redound to the credit and net income of the 
country, and these are to be introduced as soon as the new adminis-~ 
tration assumes office. 

FINANCE. 


According to the report of Sefior Don Manuel Lépez Mencia, acting minister of 
finance and public credit, made to the National Assembly on February 18, 1911, the 
receipts and expenditures of the Republic for the year 1910 were as follows: 





























United States 
Colones, silver. | gold at 150 pre- 
mium. 
RECEIPTS. | . 

En OL tCUWULES aps See se ea eae rae Baie Saye ae EEE OOARET 5, 333, 680. 59 $2, 133, 472. 24 
POLE GUBPIES == i sects sa aisle sees eiseeye Se ascites eee ee cn ee 866, 649. 55 346, 659. 82 
ZPASKE OME CUM OTS ese esac eae eae ere aN Eye ig tee et oeenE ere 2, 602, 958. 33 1,041, 183.33 
Suampedspaperandls tami ricdkes see ee eee ee eae eee 297,912.24 119, 164. 89 
INDIO MERE aocacecadsceceddak eye pe ee tele 960, 253. 26 384, 101.30 
SOrviGeSe 55 a2 AS ee nee eck Reese eee eseee a 559, 411. 60 223, 764. 64 
EB <UrAOnGIN ayer Celp ts seme eel = sowie Se coe ee ee rene cies | 2, 630, 760. 70 1, 052, 304. 28 

TRO ale peepee fartee y sate eee at a nn ere CP ELIS ES 13, 251, 626. 27 5, 300, 650. 50 

EXPENDITURES. 

NationialeAssembliyc eeeecem ese atte coe Cen nae eeeee oeeeese | 40, 764. 57 16,305. 83 
inresidencyzontherkepul liGea=ss = seeerert Aeee eee eee ae eee 10, 635. 00 4, 254. 00 
DeparimenToteoverniine nites eee eee sere tere eee eee ee eae 1,937,948. 18 775, 179. 27 
ID CORIO MN: OUOMTOMNIO. - -soccasascescosds neonbessnacssoSansecesensens | 996, 429. 57 398, 571.83 
Deparimentokpublicins uch ON Ese eH esse nee eee eens ae eae ae 492,174.38 196, 869. 75 
ID SOMA Olt WONG HINTS. . ssn c aoc coon scococaceseconcocoenees | 224,307.86 89, 723.14 
Department Ojushice sacri: see eee eens eee eee oes see cee | 498, 929. 12 199,571. 65 
Department ofchanihies = -seessse teen sec eee aero ee eae etaeeee 508, 350. 06 203, 340. 02 
ID GORA OH TER SUIT. - = Sa soc on tonsa cose esc saenoccocscesssccocus| 590,818.19 236,327.28 
DeparimenttOmpubli cere diite=sere eee eeeeeee eee eee eee ee eee eee 4, 659, 658. 28 1, 863, 863.31 
IDEN Oi ware iMG! WINNS. otc cc cosccsceseesasececocssoncece 3, 067,531.75 1, 227,012.70 
SUUNGbAy CuO wIDINMNIS. - = cde nocaseascoseosassscanc 2b tibe ity a arene 178,701.35 71, 480. 54 

TO tale fae eae en wna nie aie Smee R migetecta eh selene ae Eee 13, 206, 248. 31 5, 282, 499. 32 











The assets on hand at the beginning of the year 1910 were 643,330.54 colones silver, 
or $257,332.22 gold. The excess of receipts over expenditures, as given in the fore- 
going tables, was 45,377.96 silver, so that the assets on hand at the end of the year 
amounted to 688,708.50 silver, or $275,483.40 United States gold. 

If the extraordinary receipts, amounting to 2,630,760.70 silver, be subtracted from 
the receipts above, the net receipts of the year are shown to be 10,620,865.57 silver, 
an amount less by 95,233.08 silver than the receipts of the preceding year. 

Comparing the net receipts for 1910 with the expenditures of the same year there 
was a deficit of 2,585,382.74 silver, or $1,034,153.10 gold. This deficit was covered, 
as shown in the report of the acting minister, by various loans and negotiations. 
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The receipts on account of import duties were from the following customhouses: 


Colones silver. 


SONS OT aie sererereys eee ie ere cans ee ep NE SEN RE cS moet eet SID < a eRe 3, 922, 879, 05 
TBS aie UW irate epee eee errae, apee pecs eas iin eae ash fe ae atea rs eg 1, 086, 766. 03 
vara extalcleae tae acme eres cineca cess ee eee een cunts ek ee pe eee 504, 400. 57 
Duties on goods by parcels post paid at the treasury.........---.----- 169, 638. 94 


5, 333, 680. 59 


The receipts from this source for the year 1909 were 5,841,734.02, showing a decrease 


of 508, 053.43 silver. 
The receipts on account of the export taxes were from the following customhouses: 


Colones silver. 





Sonsondtes. sesassss saeecs sae Sse Mee See ee ee eee See 430, 359. 84 
GAMO Wiese se, Sratheeaista nasa tens eles Meare eon pee es haven cert as rep aa ge eee 114, 528. 03 
Dia SIT Orta eco asso seit cate eee eee Stee ie teas Dct a og ome estes ee 125, 926. 49 
) DY Rad Rr oO Ke eee Weeden Seer tat eee ty Aer cE oe ke RA EEA rena c 216, 835. 19 

Totaléfor V9. 2vns Loe See ces eee = See ee ee eee Se eee 886, 649. 55 

Potalitor 1909-2 8s. hs oe Je se See ees oases s Sere ee 882, 380. 87 
imereasedor LOO 22 NS as hae cee ee oe eee eee eee a eee 4, 268. 68 


The liquor tax was derived principally from the bottle tax on the sale of aguardiente, 
amounting to 2,408,652.86 silver on 1,589,190 bottles. The remainder of the tax was 
derived from licenses, fines, and tax on alcohols used in the industries. The total 
products of the liquor tax for 1910 exceeded that for 1909 by 225,535.08 silver. The 
cost for maintenance of the liquor service amounted to 126,770.23 silver. 

The amount received on account of stamped paper and the stamp tax was 19,130.22 
colones in excess of the receipts of the preceding year. 

There was a remarkable increase for the year 1910 in the receipts derived from 
minor taxes. In 1909 the total from this source was 391,717.10 colones. In 1910 it 
was 960,253.26 colones. These taxes are: Gunpowder and saltpeter tax, tax on 
cartridges, transport tax, tax in favor of education and of the courts, the hospital tax, 
taxes in favor of boards of improvement and of agriculture, and others of a like kind. 
Public services and utilities returned 384,649.88 colones less in 1910 than in 1909. 
The items of these receipts in 1910 were: 


Colones. 

Telecraphs and telephonessesa-peas sat ee er ea eee 294, 914. 25 
Cable... -. we ee eg ERS a Seg eae TOP. CP er ae Cb gS eC 91, 837. 76 
POSt OFC 6 ws 2.5 ceva he ee eee I al Tae ery eee 71, 891. 03 
National. printinc:ofice ys eae ae ee ee Oe a eee ae eee 21, 916. 56 
San‘Salvador city polices sn lem sane wep ee ee eee eee 11, 715. 00 
Central penitentiary 212: Seek: sae eee ate ot eee ae ae 6, 311. 79 
Western penitentiary 25-2 Se Be et aes oe ee ee io 12, 400. 50 
Joand registry: offices : 555.5) ye eee ee eee 48, 424. 71 

1 01 1 ne Re hea a PU ieee eee aes. Oe ke oe es 559, 411. 60 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


The public debt on December 31, 1910, according to the report of Sr. Mencia, was 
as follows: 


Gold debt. 
Sumdry creditors ici. Be een a $2, 365, 229. 67 
Outstanding obligations. 48 <= 22ce, 2 oe 262, 100. 68 
Government sterling bonds of 1899 and 1908, principal, interest, and 
Gharves 0-53. ciaceine oa.s ooh ee eee 8, 039, 254. 00 


HO) Ie ee ee eae eR ty ee ads 10, 666, 584. 35 
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Silver debt. 


: Colones. 
SWINGIN, CROGUIONS. - oo cco sec eccssssoe cose soedeosacaucsesseosessesees 337, 615. 66 
Oinigiennchunes Glory noma < sec gu ses suse secsescosanscoeesacussosade 211, 839. 94 
Salvador loci, Gayoutinl Gun! mMEKESG. — 5.5 56 6 5 oe ee Secs e eos eessccoctes 3, 619, 728. 21 
(ONAAaIP OYORVO ER nee RES. Laeger OSG EE Ne iors een tect ine otc 486, 485. 34 
Sleimes; Grancl Cxqnewses GWEC. os asscee obese sasepeccnsesgsomaccaucce caus 1, 416, 185. 06 
ID Ye] SOSH Shag dete Ss ae ere ae Oe ee rg at RS coi cre ace ie a 2, 626. 24 
Speciallstun drs a sence Onis Series SOR Saree merge ace oes + oes 132, 579. 35 
Wo talline Seek a el ie er Oe cok ing. ONE OMl gh ah ese ne eS Raa cre 6, 207, 059. 80 


The total amount of the debt is, therefore, 32,873,520.67 colones, or $13,149,408.27. 
In 1910 the customs duties specially applicable to the foreign loan of 1908 were as 
follows: 


Duty of $3.60 gold per each 100 kilograms of imports payable in silver Colones. 


Gh LO) eENKS Cit UNO) joe CSM KS CMNNIN S Sena osonssscocssesocouscee 1, 289, 622. 49 

Duty of $0.40 gold per each 46 kilograms of coffee exported payable in 
silner ant NO calle! ome 2 .e'e aan ocasecccéebcocusunso><scesees 610, 294. 35 
Total . Rae Syanstattee, eae ene ees Oy pies OS Cee nN RMR ara ee goo S99) Silos iid 


From this sum there was paid on account of said loan £72,488 of principal, interest, 
and fixed charges. 
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IMPORTS EXEFORES 
$2 oe 15! figo1 [$4,272,858 |_| 
747/385 | 1902 [84008479 | 
$30 TORU esse | 
3316101377] 1001/86.035445 | | | 
| “Tsais46]070] 10s[esopasas | | |_| 
1 [s4]i63/689) io (86.360346 | | | 
a 
[2401506] 1908 (85747.677 |__| _ 
PT 3411761931 | 1909 [86.785.431 | | |_| 
Pisces pe mel 
ie Peepers r= ole ae aa 


j= 9 ——= 
47,000,000 6 iS 6 7000000 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The foreign commerce of the Republic of Salvador for the year 1910, according to a 
special report prepared for the Pan American Union by Sr. Don Bernardo Arce, 
director of the bureau of fiscal accounts of Salvador, dated June 7, 1911, amounted to, 
impor ts, $3,745,249.19 gold, and exports, 18,244,590.18 colones silver. The gold 
premium used as a ‘hast of conversion by Sr. Arce was 150. On this basis the value 
of the exports in gold amounted to $7,297,836.07, and the total foreign trade for the 
year to $11,043,085.26. 

The trade ion the year 1909 was: Imports, $4,176,931.56 gold, and exports, 
16,963,575.30 colones silver. There was, therefore, a decrease for the year 1910, as 
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compared with 1909, in imports of $431,682.37, and an increase in exports of 1,281,014.88 


colones silver. 


On a basis of gold premium at 150 per cent this excess in exports 


represents $512,405.95 gold, a net increase in the total trade of $80,723.58. The 
balance of trade for the year 1910 in favor of the Republic was $3,552,586.88. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries of origin for the years 1909 and 1910 were as follows: 














Countries. 1909 1910 Countries. 1909 1910 
United States......-.- $1, 344, 315. 79 |$1, 346,597.13 || Switzerland.......-.-- $3, 443. 82 $4, 356. 36 
United Kingdom.....- 1, 438, 613.90 | 1,165, 992.80 || India...........---.--- 2,978. 01 3, 780. 37 
GenmanyAeeeeeeee eee 482, 341.70 407, 391.97 || Denmark...-....------ 5, 425. 64 2, 607.33 
INP) Seeccnasaodaeos 285, 169. 66 262529462 1a OG UU eee eee | See eee 2, 238. 55 
IR PAs ae eeeeee ne 17,707.09) || 183 B80. 73 ||| NO@BWAW, No.2 ccscacsccclococcenmeae=2- 1,706. 18 
Chinaeiacctserteccoesee 64, 766. 70 73%, GIS SO lI) Cbs sessceosscccescac 1, 597. 62 812.50 
Spainkeeeceeeeees eee 82, 473. 91 Hy, Wij! |i Crbeniciaanle) Me - oe oseascollsooeceoscaecos 763. 00 
Beleium ys eee se 104, 550. 13 (G5), CISL Bi |i) Cosi IRIE) 8 6 coe eccelecccuseceosce- 268. 00 
Netherlands........-.-- 38, 196. 40 GH HSE OH |) Te aenne, Ycoencaosscseeoccebouocsece 242. 40 
Japa ee scr slertasts ore 69, 061. 82 G2e172548i | Murkey tae ea eeere eee eee 209. 48 
Nicaraguan eeeeeee sa 12, 368. 42 IGE PAE AVL I ewokgit) to aeceecoucaoooleaccusceséuccs 108. 75 
Sweden: .scsces-- c= 12, 000. 33 NG UO ots: Il) Abii byol ese oe oeesollsecesecceneses 170. 00 
On GuraSHeee eee eeeeee 36, 386. 69 1354142745 ||SUmnu cuaiy tee se eee tases ee ener 75.00 
Austria-Hungary -.---- 16, 583. 87 12, 468. 21 || Other countries. ..--...- 3,671 427) eee 
IBOUNCORcoscosesccoone 7, 075. 00 10, 656. 00 ——_ 
IM@XiCOMaSs55 222s eens 8, 202. 74 8, 999. 24 Motaleeseeeeeece 4,176, 931.56 | 3,745, 249.19 























1 In 1909 included in Other countries. 








The following table shows the imports by articles for the two 
years. 
Articles. 1909 1910 Articles. 1909 1910 

Cotton cloth, and Petroleum and oils....- $23, 645. 79 $14, 610. 68 

manufactures. .....-- $1, 492.999. 74 |$1,091, 245.75 || Coin........-..-..----- 74, 897. 22 12, 224.00 
WI OUE Sees eer 260, 708. 27 247, 437.65 || Lime and cement...... 11, 472. 83 10, 167. 84 
hard Wane sees ee re ree 199, 427. 10 229. 429.23 || Furniture and cabinet 
Drugs and medicines. . 193, 213. 82 PALA ODEO NWO Soccagooscoesease 12, 006. 41 10, 112.68 
Boots and shoes......-- 145, 961. 76 174, 888.02 || Straw hats.........--.- 7,075. 00 9, 826. 00 
Cotton yarn.. 128, 362. 99 131,372.00 || Fancy articles.......-.- 7,123. 66 9,141.39 
Soap and candle grease. 89, 059. 65 93,986.53 || Fertilizers.........-..-- 2,661. 50 8.870. 87 
Silk fabrics, and manu- JOWelLYeseenc sees cece 4,270.75 8, 097.25 

factures thereof. ....- 89, O98. 85 68, 809.80 || Hemp manufactures... 4,780.34 7, 071.69 
AWiimeSie ear te ee We Se 78, 041.25 63,909.72 || Printed books.......-.. 6, 841.93 5, 836. 66 
ProvisionSteeese eee 102, 863. 38 6250505745 |le Merb Ckeeeee reece eeeree 7, 842.75 5, R08}, Gy/ 
Bags for coffee........- 117, 904. 06 59,315.66 || Linen cloth, and 
MachineryAceeeeeeee ene 53, 149.39 53, 856. 46 manufactures thereof 11, 621. 52 5, 466. 75 
Woolen fabrics, and Stearin candles........- 3, 542. 98 5,155.17 

manufactures thereof 68, 304. 63 53,032.51 || Leather goods... 3,312.14 4,317.02 
Distilled liquors....... 25,389. 06 30, 709. 22 || Spices and tea. .. ae 4,804. 45 4,209. 91 
Sillkethread sansa 22,790. 06 33, 666.51 || Wood and corse 3, 252. 65 3, 393. 96 
Haberdashery and ; Tobacco ofall kinds. - 1,749.01 3, 164. 89 

MOONS Sseeeeee 22,217.36 29,125.47 }| Mineral waters......-.. 3,352. 55 2,388. 81 
Paper and stationery... 26, 329.04 28, 484.30 }} Woolen yarn..........- 210. 36 1,930. 89 
China and porcelain elanitsiandiseed Slaaanes see eee eee 285. 88 

WiaTOo sien see eer oes 32, 466. 93 26,691.97 || Linen thread..........- 109. 85 1538.78 
Beer and ginger ale....- 22, 299. 32 Oy ORI) OD |) Line GrabOTEN GY. Soe ccallbocococosseoce 90. 00 
Hats, not including CACAO LRA eee ae ea en ee 48. 56 

straw hats. .-- 2.2.2: 29,099. 49 ORY WUC |i baGhein Coyaal. 5 csesece 1, 728. 98 34. 00 
HENCEhWITG)2e sab s eee occa eee 22,833.79 || Miscellaneous articles..| 302, 268.75 346, 724. 56 
RenumMenyen=eee eee ee 17.563. 47 21,958.37 || Articlesadmittedfree..| 389, 087.12 403, 516. 51 
Matches........ Sess 34, 165. 84 20, 648. 72 
Cheese and butter...... 13, 045. 65 19. 640. 08 Motalsw=eeeeeee | 4,176,931.56 | 3,745, 249.19 
Glassware.......- 23, 811.91 19, 435.06 | | 
Agricultural machin- 

City Gise cones aceon sees paomecenio - ae 16, 752. 35 











1 Included for 1909 in Miscellaneous articles. 




















2 Included for 1909 in ‘‘ articles admitted free.’’ 
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The following table shows the exports for the year 1910, by countries of procedure, 
the values being converted on the basis of a gold premium of 150. 


WmitedtStatesssaenssseseee $2, 279, 668. 
Germany *2 52 6 seas 1, 584, 632. 
ran C Grseesae ce oe cosas eine 1, 097, 118. 
Mall tyke eee sere cats aoe 609, 673. 
United Kingdom......... 483, 808. 
Austria-Hungary......... 419, 775. 
NS) CULT AeA AS eLe e eyeee Me 170, 871. 
Pamala See Soo. pao eee 142, 546. 
Rene Aa tee ae eed os Sh 95, 757. 
INorwialyic sso ease ee 77, 704. 
IGuad Ose see eeee eee 76, 204. 
DWiedene a2. ac ate) the 47, 051. 


59 
26 


04 
52 


59 
53 
44 
24 
10 
48 
4] 
84 


| Costaphicamseese sae ae 
| Netherlands.............- 


le NoCarapilaer seers. ee 
[kG waibemiall aeeeeeee eee 
| British Columbia... ..... 
| Teli. Soe woke ae 





| Total 


$46, 558. 
43, OLD. 
37, 313. 
34, 434. 
33, 127. 

7, 805. 
6, 367. 
3, 051. 
660. 
489. 
200. 


92 
36 
00 
24 
19 
94 
86 
44 
48 
60 
00 


7, 297, 836. 07 


The following table gives the exports by articles, arranged in the order of value 
and converted at the same rate of exchange as that used in the foregoing table: 


87 
87 


10 


94 


Henequent S422 42s eee - 
Weadeineoarss=- = ee 


PLoS Kan S a0 ee ee 
BT CKSUE sa ae ae ee 
Rrinitedsnookss==sssseee 





Coffee: 
Clean en coe ase $4, 819, 184. 28 
In parchment....... 309, 576. 77 
5, 128, 761. 05 
Silver: 
Tha) ON esis es aa oan eae, 487, 063. 41 
ANGIMIEROWS cceeccascsc 132, 756. 00 
619, 819. 41 
oldie bans eee ~~ 601, 318. 67 
ING g Okara po eee 314, 843. 30 
Sugar: 
Oxdinanyas ssa 279, 107. 00 
Banelatena see ee. 13, 647. 
292, 754. 
Balsam seek fs ae Coe 81, 120. 00 
Hudesiof cattle: .2-2. 5. - 76, 429. 18 
1 ESD] 0) 0,2) seahemeeta Ag mm ra 38, 698. 
Oreaaten ee dirt ace a eae 39, 044. 40 
eatatobaccoss sence 19, 370. 30 | 
FLOPS ere Ak oy ee 10, 034. 
iinchankecorneeseee eee 9, 891. 54 
hats Stkawe see sees ae 8, 736. 70 
RiCOts eee a a ee ee 7, 710. 37 | 


$7, 023. 10 
3, 850. 00 
3, 800. 88 
2, 417. 40 

644. 16 
575. 60 
540. 00 
531.77 
452. 00 
376. 00 
348. 60 
298. 00 
290. 00 
200. 00 
170. 00 
169. 70 
109. 40 
83. 60 
68. 00 
62. 60 
22. 00 
6. 40 
48 
31, 263. 55 


7, 297, 836. 07 


Compared with the year 1909, there were increases in exports as follows: Coffee, 
$038,056.40; silver, $207,489.92; indigo, $57,596.69; sugar, $156,179.87; hides, 
$24,829.11; rubber, $18,408.26; and decreases in gold bars, $87,190.77; balsam, 
$22,561.12; leaf tobacco, $6,331.40; and rice, $5,469.54. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Agriculture and mining contribute most largely to the wealth of the Republic, and, 
as would be expected from a country so thickly populated, the people themselves are 
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industrious and thrifty, and while making a livelihood for themselves from their own 
soil and contributing from their labor to those products that are exported, they at the 
same time have developed many native industries to satisfy their social and domestic 
wants. For instance, within the country are made hammocks and many articles re- 
quiring weaving from fibers; the manufacture of textiles is successfully conducted, 
especially beautiful silk goods being produced from native looms. Saddles, shoes, and 
other leather goods are made, cigars and cigarettes from native tobacco, and useful iron 
instruments. These do not offer complete competition with foreign-made articles, be- 
cause the latter are of different grade and are in demand by different classes of society. 
The great products of the country are the mines in both the east and west, both silver 
and gold being exported; coffee, which leads in the amount and value among national 
exports; indigo, sugar, rubber, and hides, which are staples; and the peculiar product 
so useful in pharmacology and kindred arts, the so-called balsam of Peru. 
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BALSAM OF PERU really comes from Salvador, and has always been the great 
natural product of the country. Its name isa tradition from the early habit in vogue 
during Spanish times of shipping American colonial things across the Isthmus of 
Panama, where they became mixed and confused with those with greater fame which 
came from the coast of Peru. Asa matter of fact, in only a limited strip of territory 
along the Pacific Ocean is the balsam tree found, although soil and climate is suit- 
able for it in other parts of America. 

The indigenous inhabitants of this coast discovered the virtues of the juice of the tree, 
and when the Spanish conquerors learned of it they at once appreciated its value, and 
it has ever since retained a deserved pupularity. Cocoa balsam is another name by 
which it was formerly known, as shipments were at one time made in cocoanuts, but its 
designation should be Balsam saluadorense, as indicative ofits origin. The tree belongs 
to the family of leguminose, and is related to peas, beans, and acacias. Its botanical 
title is myrospernum or myroxilon pereire. 

The balsam tree is one of the most beautiful of the tropical forest. It may be found 
in groups, but usually it grows singly, scattered among neighbors of other families, 
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Tt is a stout tree, about 1 meter (40 inches) in diameter and 25 to 35 meters (80 to 115 
feet) high. The outer bark is white, the inner dark red, and the wood is very hard 
and durable, making good material for furniture. The blossoms are white, the fruit a 
pale yellow, with only one seed asa rule. Plantations may beand have been formed, 
but generally dependence for a supply of balsam is placed upon the wild trees, 
because the mature growth is not reached before the twenty-fifth year, and a plantation 
therefore is not commercially profitable for the first generation. 

Balsam is collected by balsameros, natives who live in the woods and who from 
early youth have cultivated the skill necessary to incise the tree for the extraction of 





THE LEAVES, BLOSSOMS, AND FRUIT OF A BALSAM TREE. 


The leaves and blossoms of the tree are very attractive features in the 
woods of Salvador, if one happens to visit them during the flowering 
season. The fruit is inconspicuous, as it is rather small, yellow in 
color, and has, asa rule, only one seed. They may be used in plant- 
ing, as nature intended, but the shoots growing at random at the 
base of the parent trunk are the best source of supply for future 
cultivation. 


the juice in a manner to do least harm to the tree and at the same time to obtain the 
best results. The summer or dry season (beginning about January in Salvador and 
ending about May) is preferred, as sap flows freer then. The tree is first scratched 
(en luna tierna, during the young moon, for the balsamero is superstitious) with a 
blunt instrument just enough to detach the outer bark and to expose the inner; from 
this there slowly exudes, after a few days, the mature sap (jugo). This juice is col- 
lected on pieces of cloth attached to the wound or window (ventana) as it is called, 
and when saturated they are replaced by new ones. The flow, stimulated from time 
to time, continues for weeks, and if care is exercised the loss seems to work no harm 
to the tree. 





A BALSAM TREE IN A FOREST IN SALVADOR. 


The balsam tree is one of the beauties of a tropic forest. It has few branches on its trunk, but at the 
top it spreads out umbrageously at from 50 to 100 feet above the ground. The blossoms are white, 
coming out late in the dry season. Besides its value as a producer of balsam, the tree, being long lived 
and of slow growth, is dense and hard, its wood being serviceable for furniture and construction work. 
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All the pieces of cloth (trapos) are then collected, and placed in a kettle of boiling 
water for half an hour; the impurities that have risen to the surface are then skimmed 
off and the cloths immediately squeezed vigorously so as to press out the balsam. 
This is collected in a mass, and is the crude balsam as delivered to the local dealer. 
Clarified by the merchant who has purchased it, by slow heating in a caldron to 
remove other impurities, the balsam is finally poured into rectangular tins each con- 
taining about 55 pounds, and in this state is shipped to its final destination abroad. 
Adulterations and less evident impurities must be detected and expelled before 
balsam, as known in pharmacology and the arts, is ready for scientific or commercial 
use. 

Only the inner bark of the tree yields true balsam, and then only from the mature 
tree. Gums, resins, and essential oils are products of other parts of it. Many devices 
have been proposed and even tried for a more economical method of collecting balsam, 
and undoubtedly some improvement over the traditional habit of the natives is 
probable, but until the whole field is systematically studied the simple methods em- 
ployed to-day can not be displaced. 

Salvador exports annually about 130,000 pounds of balsam, half of it going to Ger- 
many which is the principal market and sets the price, a small amount (7,500 pounds) 
to France, and the rest to the United States. In 1910 the amount exported was 133,247 
pounds, which indicates that production is increasing. This was valued, when 
exported, at $81,754, but to the trade the price fluctuates between 12 and 22 marks 
per kilogram ($2.86 to $5.24 gold for 2.20 pounds). 

Balsam of Salvador is a viscous, grayish red mass, of pleasant vanilla-like odor and 
bitter taste. It is rather unstable, and must be kept in the dark or made at once into 
such compounds as can be preserved. Its original use was altogether in surgery, and 
it has a wonderfully stimulating property on wounds, while being also naturally 
antiseptic. It is beneficial in some skin diseases, and recently the cinnamic acid, 
one of its chief ingredients, has proved of service in tuberculosis, As a well-tried 
drug it will always have a place. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The railways in operation during 1910 comprised 156 kilometers (97 miles), all 
of narrow gauge. The longest railway in the country runs from the port of Acajutla 
on the Pacific coast to the city of San Salvador, the capital of the Republic, a distance 
of 105 kilometers (65 miles). This line, which has 14 stations from terminal to ter- 
minal, is the most important railway of the nation. A branch line, 40 kilometers (25 
miles) in length, connects Santa Ana, the second city of the Republic, with Sitio del 
Nino. A short railway runs from the city of San Salvador to Santa Tecla, a distance 
of 18 kilometers (11 miles). A project for the extension of this line from Santa Tecla 
to the port of La Libertad is now being considered by the National Assembly. The 
operation of the railway from La Ceiba to Ateos, a distance of 20 miles, has been tem- 
porarily abandoned. Of the branch line between San Miguel and La Union, 10 
kilometers (6.21 miles) were completed at the end of 1910. At the end of May, 1911, 
there were completed 25 kilometers (15.5 miles), and the work is being pushed for- 
ward rapidly on this line, which will have a total length of 62 kilometers (38 miles). 

Among the numerous rivers of Salvador the most important are the Lempa, the Paz, 
and the San Miguel, the first mentioned flowing through the entire territory of the 
Republic, but all navigable only for small craft. 

A number of picturesque lakes are in the country, Lake Guijar, the largest, being 
15 miles long and 5 miles wide. Lake Ilopango is 9 miles long and 3 miles wide. 
All are navigable for small vessels of light draft. Lake Coatepeque is a popular resort, 
many cottages there being owned by prominent residents of the Republic. 
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THE PRESS OF EL SALVADOR. 


Don Juan Mora Fernandez, the first official of the State of Costa Rica, issued, as 
the Republic was founded, a decree dated November 25, 1824, advising the people 
to establish a periodical publication, as by that means the principles of good govern- 
ment could be best extended. The influence of this decree was widespread and aided 
considerably in arousing the ambitions of all sections of this part of Latin America. 
The result has been illustrated in the article on Costa Rica. 

In El Salvador, the first periodical appeared in July, 1824, under the name Sema- 
nario Politico Mercantil. This was followed early in 1827 by El Centinela, and on April 
2, 1827, by the Gaceta del Gobierno del Estado del Salvador. From 1840, when 
El Correo Semanario and La Miscelaénea, both in the town of Cojutepeque, were 
established, a number of provincial and national papers were founded: El Anotador 
in San Salvador, in 1845; El Progreso in Cojutepeque, 1850; in the same place, in 
1856, El Cometa, and others of short life and but local remembrance. 





LAKE ILOPANGO, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


One of the most beautiful bodies of water in Central America. It is a simple fashionable resort for 
the people of the capital, who ride out for the ‘‘ week-end” pleasures. A gasoline launch crosses 
the lake every other day or so for connection with the highway to the city of San Vicente. The 
road is splendidly constructed, perfectly adapted for the automobile, and strikes through the 
heart of the Republic toward the eastern section. 


The first daily papers in the Republic were La America Central and El Universo, 
both established in the capital in 1871. Later came El Diario del Comercio, in 1880; 
El Correo Nacional, in 1891; and El Aviso, in 1897, but they have passed and have 
left no continuous successors. 

To-day the oldest newspaper in Salvador, and by many asserted to be the best daily 
in Central America, is the Diario del Salvador, in its twenty-fourth year and founded, 
therefore, in 1887. Other newspapers, daily or less frequently appearing, are pub- 
lished in the capital, San Salvador, the number last given being 12, including those 
devoted to science, art, literature, industry, and commerce. The chief cities of the 
interior have regular papers as well. 

The newspapers of Salvador are, in general, rather of the Spanish than of the United 
States or British type; the best of them measure 22 by 24 inches, while the smaller ones 
are of the size so popular with weeklies in the United States. Four pages—that is, 
two sheets—is the rule, although supplements may be published, comparable to sepa- 
rate sheets added to contain more news. Eight columns are on the larger pages, four 
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to five on the smaller. The first page seldom carries advertisements, but is altogether 
devoted to news, cable messages, items of a national or local character, and in some 
instances a résumé of the day’s doings. On the remaining pages letters, contributed 
articles, anecdotes, and social events are given, mingled with advertisements. 

The circulation varies with the size of the city in which the paper is published. 
From 1,000 to 3,000 is the average in interior places, from 5,000 to 10,000 or more than 
that in the capital. The advertisements are not, however, limited to this number 
of readers, because each newspaper will be in the hands of several persons, and it may 
be assumed that an advertisement will be noticed by ten times as many people as the 
circulation indicates. Advertising rates are quoted by the column inch per insertion. 
This is on theaverage about 10 centsgold. For display advertisements on the first page 
the cost is more, and for continuous insertion it can be brought to considerably less 
by contract. 


a 
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BALSAM PACKAGES ON THE WAY TO MARKET. 





The Oriental Republic of Uruguay les between the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Rio de la Plata (River Plate), Brazil, and the Argentine Republic. 
It is separated from Brazil by the Rivers Cuareim and Yaguaron 
and by Lake Merim, and from the Argentine Republic by the Rio 
de la Plata and the Uruguay River. Uruguay has an area of 72,210 
square miles and is the smallest Republic in South America. It has 
a population estimated at 1,112,000, which, however, may be some- 
what modified by the census just completed. The most notable 
feature of Uruguay is its extent of long rolling plains, comprising 
almost the entire length of the country, occasionally broken by low 
mountain ranges and copiously watered by 
numerous streams. It is naturally suited for 
both sheep and cattle, the raising of which is 
its principal industry. Agriculture is also prac- 
ticed to a considerable extent, nearly all of the 
cereals being grown. In the forests are found 
a number of excellent cabinet and other woods 
noted for their beauty and durability, and some 
mining is carried on. 

The constitution of Uruguay was promul- 
gated on July 18, 1830, and, with some slight 
amendments, is stillin force. The Senate and COAT OF ARMS on 
House of Representatives compose the general 
assembly, in which all legislative power is vested, and meet annually 
from February 15 to June 15. Representatives, the number of whom 
varies with the population, are elected directly by popular vote in the 
proportion of 1 for every 3,000 inhabitants or fraction exceeding 2,000, 
and for a term of three years. The Senate consists of 19 members, 
who are elected indirectly for a term of six years, one foreach Depart- 
ment. TheSenateis renewed by thirds every two years. Every citizen 
over 20 years of age, who is physically and mentally able to do so, is 
entitled to vote. A permanent committee, composed of two senators 
and five representatives, takes the place of congress during recess, 
whose duty it is to assist and advise the President on all matters 
legislative, and to act for the general assembly. The President is 
chosen by the general assembly for a term of four years and may not 
be reelected for the term immediately following his own. In case of 
the President’s disability or death, the presiding officer of the Senate 
assumes the Presidency, as there is no Vice President in Uruguay. 
The salary of the President is $36,000 per annum. , 
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Following are the President and Cabinet of the Republic. A law 
of congress passed on March 3, 1911, reorganized the Cabinet, adding 
two new departments, making seven in all, with a secretary at the 
head of each. The secretaries are appointed by the President, but are 
responsible to both the President and to congress. 

President: Sr. José Batlle y Ordénez. (Inaugurated March 1, 1911.) 

Minister of Interior and Worship: Dr. Pedro Manini v Rios. 

Minister of Public Works: Sr. Victor Soudriers. 

Minister of Finance: Sr. José Serrato. 

Minister of Industries, Labor and Communications: Dr. Eduardo 
Acevedo. 

Minister of Justice and Public Instruction: Dr. Juan Blengio 
Rocea. 

Minister of War and Marine: Gen. Juan Bernassa y Jérez. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. José Romeu. 

Under the Department of Interior and Worship (Ministerio del 
Interior y Culto) is the administration of the districts and munici- 
palities. Matters affecting general elections, police and fire regu- 
lations, public health, charities, post offices 
and telegraphs, also the publication of the 
Diario Oficial come within the jurisdiction of 
this division. The churches and clergy of the 
Roman Catholic faith are also responsible to 
the section of this department devoted to 
public worship. 

The Department of Public Works (Ministerio 
de Obras Ptblicas) is charged with the super- 
vision of railroads, ports, harbors, the main- 
tenance and construction of public buildings, 
roads, bridges, and highways. 

PRESIDENT [058 Bani The Department of Finance (Ministerio de 

Hacienda), in addition to collecting and dis- 
bursing the national funds, has under its control the customhouses, 
pension office, national and private banks, and is also charged with 
the duty of preparing and issuing commercial statistics. 

The Department of Industries, Labor and Communications (Minis- 
terio de Industrias, Trabajo y Comunicaciones) is intrusted with 
the regulation and development of industries and natural resources 
in the country, of labor, and of means of communication and trans- 
portation. This aivision embraces the inspection of cattle and the 
supervision of kindred industries; patent and trade-mark regulations ; 
weights and measures; bureau of labor; office of accounting and con- 
trol of railroads. 

To the Department of Justice and Public Instruction (Ministerio 
de Justicia é Instruccién Ptblica) are intrusted the regulation and 
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control of the courts and ali matters pertaining to the administra- 
tion of justice in the country. The educational section of this de- 
partment is charged with the supervision of all schools, public and 
private, together with the institutions of special and higher instruc- 
tion. 

The Department of War and Marine (Ministerio de Guerra y Marina) 
has charge of the maintenance and instruction of the regular army 
and navy and the establishment of such military and naval acade- 
mies as it deems expedient. 

To the Department of Foreign Affairs (Ministerio de Relaciones Exte- 
riores) is intrusted the administration of the diplomatic and consular 
divisions of the Government, as well as all negotiations with foreign 
nations. It is also the bureau for the exchange of publications and 
the general statistical office. 

The judiciary is composed of a supreme court, two courts of 
appeal, and a number of lower courts. The justices of the supreme 
court are elected by the national assembly, while the judges of the 
other courts are appointed by the supreme court. 

According to the message of the President of Uruguay (February, 
1911) the post offices in the country have been increased to 1,018, and 
telegraph and telephone stations to 54. In addition, Uruguay has 
done very much to extend its wireless service by establishing a large 
station at Montevideo capable of communicating with every port 
in the country and with a range of 1,000 kilometers at sea; also by 
a service at the military stations in Rivera and Paso de los Toros 
and in several lighthouses. 

The personnel of the army numbers 7,500 men and 600 officers. 
The navy consists of 12 ships, 60 officers, and 600 men. Four addi- 
tional ships are now in process of construction. 

The Republic is divided into 19 Departments, which are subdivided 
into sections and districts. The representative of the Executive 
Power in the Department is the jefe politico y de policia, appointed 
by the President of the Republic. There is, besides, in each Depart- 
ment, an intendente municipal, assisted by a council, the members of 
which are elected by direct vote. 


URUGUAY IN 1910 


In the message of the President of the Republic, presented to con- 
gress on February 15, 1911, mention was made of the political dis- 
turbances which occurred in the country during the early part of 
1910, but no permanent harm resulted therefrom, and when they 
were finally quieted the usual peace and progress characteristic of 
Uruguay for the last several years continued unabated. 

In foreign relations the nation has the satisfaction of reporting 
complete harmony, and the most cordial friendship has been main- 
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tained with all Governments. The President-elect of Argentina 
visited Montevideo during the year and was received by the people 
with great respect and rejoicing. The ratification of a treaty between 
Brazil and Uruguay concerning the boundary in Lake Merin and the 
river Yaguarén was concluded in May. Extraordinary missions 
were sent to American and European countries during the year, and 
the Government was represented at many international gatherings 
and congresses held in various parts of the world. 

At home preparations were made for one of the most important 
international meetings, that of the First Continental (South American) 
Postal Congress, which took place in Montevideo early in 1911. 
The results will be of great value to all the Republics of South America, 
as they agreed on many means for facilitating postal communication 
between themselves. 

In commercial matters the country reached in foreign commerce 
the highest point in its history. This amounted, both exports and 
imports, to over $86,100,000 and indicates how prosperous it was in 
both branches of trade. The balance of trade was in favor of the 
Republic. 

Financially the nation has met all its obligations and has in some 
cases been able to readjust the basis of its loans. The year was 
marked by considerable progress in national public works, and, 
although some of these were begun in the early part of the adminis- 
tration of President Williman, much was accomplished in 1910. 
National credit remained unimpaired, as is proved by the fact that 
the Government securities held abroad (5 per cent bonds) continued 
to be quoted at par. 

During the year the railways have been increased to the amount 
of 165 kilometers (103 miles). The freight, passenger, and baggage 
business on the railways in general was greatly increased, and this 
of itself is a trustworthy index of the progress and prosperity of the 
country. The Government has approved of a plan to connect 
through the frontier town of Rivera the system in Uruguay with 
that in Brazil, and while some construction in the latter Republic 
is still necessary and a change of gauge at some place to handle traffic, 
yet this will soon be accomplished and a rapid through connection 
between Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro established. 

The condition of both army and navy improved in 1910, and the 
magnificent new building for instruction in these services was opened 
just as the year ended. The new national university, erected in the 
capital city of Montevideo and practically finished that year, was 
inaugurated on January 22, 1911, with befitting ceremonies. It 
covers two squares of ground and cost about $2,000,000. This adds 
one more to the long list of eminent educational institutions in South 
America. It is estimated that the total school attendance has in- 
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creased during the year to 117,000, and with the 210 additional schools 
opened during the year the total of building for public instruction 
was raised to 1,263. Part of the Government program for the im- 
provement of education is the sending abroad commissions to study 
methods in other countries. One such commission has just been 
dispatched to Europe and the United States to study modern agri- 
culture in farms, dairies, fruit culture, and the application of machin- 
ery. The members of it, at the head of which is Dr. Carlos Praderi, 
are authorized to report on agricultural conditions, and also to pur- 
chase machinery that may be of value for their future demonstra- 
tions, and live stock for introduction of good breeds on their country’s 
estancias. 


FINANCE. 


In the message of President Claudio Williman delivered at the opening of the 
general assembly on February 15, 1911, it is stated that there wasa surplus in revenues 
over expenditures for the year 1910 of 2,255,032.15 pesos. Estimating the peso at 
$1.04 this would represent in United States gold $2,345,233.44. There were sur- 
pluses in each of the four years of Dr. Williman’s administration which, including 
the surplus mentioned above, amount to 8,156,361.92 pesos. This money has been 
expended in public improvements, principally in transit and sanitary works and for 
the betterment of the national industries. 

The message does not give an itemized statement of the receipts and expenditures, 
nor the totals thereof, but the following are given as among the principal receipts: 


Pesos. 
dE Roy aM KG DUS| Hoy OO OVON WIS See ate a ee eR SE een ue eels Gees enc ee Sen nic 15, 245, 563. 94 
Dine ctitaxess-5s.4 soso UE te SE ee aa pos AER ND ccs eee 6, 031, 955. 60 
Jinjranaall ainGl ComswINNjONOM IES... -scssscecececoccocesabcccsuescscea= 2, 247, 165. 66 
‘Bostzamditeleorap her ae ess aces meek ents epee pee aerate Hee are ae 653, 551. 00 
@onsullarsrevennies.o 5 Sa cee, 05 se ee ey Re 451, 672. 40 


The customs revenues for the last 10 years have increased nearly 60 per cent from 
9,654,797.43 pesos in 1901. The increase in the last year was 1,180,592.84 pesos. 

The internal and consumption taxes for the preceding year yielded 2,127,290.85 
pesos, showing an increase of nearly 100,000 pesos. 


The principal direct taxes were as follows: Pesos. 
Propet tax Feit es ie ne eB Se SD ah ee eer 2, 895, 255. 23 
itransitean dip ulblie worksite 22. Aa ie 5 a ee eee eee lbs yoyAlees) 
TBI DISIHO CESS AKG NS cs ene ee ee eee Gun. Se ue a ae 1, 454, 012. 70 
Slam ped "papers wok gee ee Bee ee eo ee ya ee ey eee Oe RS 555, 395. 07 
event exstammipse hp oases eee 2 Suse: claret Oe ae ease eee we ee 352, 884. 67 
s]imIN STATIN COS Uae eke eee gt eet See oy BU nent ary Ra ee DE eee Ay 393, 074. 03 
ID Yoes)) BUGYes aVst Sich eecaape este ie are ee we RM Ry SEES MWe 8 Coe aca Ware ra 53, 116. 00 
IPHONE TsO SOC (peck occocdocescsesccesuresscessurese 3, 564. 00 


The principal internal and consumption taxes were: 


SAN] ONG) bare cee peta A SN os Se 2 te eee ee Ree Oe Cpe Ee 437, 274. 20 
IBXevet eae ce ee, eh ele, Ups ie eae ae Lets SRS ees SARs TS REO ie Lr pe 132, 140. 71 
NY (BH Wel ne Spa -ee he 0 sa  RUaE aee mie ONS) LONDTR Yate Gt ac ree eC NL UN ge 276, 300. 00 
POAC CORE ies an Meng Se tae et oc Ong eee eas Ande we ee Ae Se 626, 485. 56 
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Pesos, 
loniGenniepcesy len Os MNO. moan occessmndebeocdstoadssasee PaO SONGS 449, 342.36 
DB avs\bbgenaveley-|iclp. cae eee tie cr Be ys TON aot os ME WN Mae Malan earn ee AeepieoOEPe ence rh 36, 521. 04 
IPP OW AST OTT ARG ee pees ree eee ee RN es oo tel ae Ed th a 270, 717. 80 


President Williman states that in the four years of his administration the following 
amount has been expended on public works: 


Pesos. 
Consixuctionyoithe Fort ot Montevadeos ss 45-2e-) 22 eee eee 7, 350, 013. 28 
Exproprations}ior the Port of Montevideo: . 45.2225. 452 555-4) eee 452, 855. 46 


Unforeseen expenses and complementary works (laws 1908 and 1909). 531, 352. 98 
Sanitanyaworks am dysumd aya contra cise ss cee— ase ere 428, 750. 62 





Construction of cart roads, boulevards, etc.............-....-.....--- 1, 817, 007. 00 
Construction of bridges and causeways.......---.--..-----...:------- 1, 235, 281. 00 
Construction and repair of buildings, and expropriations of property 
CK Ba) EHS XG Nl meas ON ee SA ee eer Ea cunied Riried Seaton ey ct Ende let cy 4,798, 728. 00 
Construction of ports (excepting that of Montevideo) and construction 
anderepair ol moles amd |e ttle see rete ete tee 466, 083. 00 
Ota ns iee site Se eee Ae eee ae eS eso a aos ose 0) oi 17, 080, 070. 74 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


According to a report issued by Sefior Don Miguel V. Martinez, Director of the 
Office of Public Credit, on December 31, 1910, the public debt on D ecemter 31, 1909 
amounted to 135,805,784.05 pesos, as shown by the following table: 














| a : 
Sinking 
Debt. | Interest. aria Total. 
| 
HRIOLENIEUL WII | Per cent. Per cent. Pesos. 
Guaranteedsdebties.. Markos sce ese nase ee ace Se | 4 1 2, 974, 300. 00 
(Unifiedtinteriondebtpersseee seer eetee eerie ae eee eee eee lb ferm neits 4 1 2, 858, 050. 00 
TI QUIG AtIONVAED tape eee sae tAe Sate Saat ae ee ee Nae eerie Sse recee 202, 874. 95 
VedemptionidebtessecOndiserics sae see er eee eee e eter e eee ee eee See 4 1, 741, 891. 24 
Guaranteed bonds of the Uruguay & Eastern R. R...............-- | 5 2 236, 785. 86 
EXTERNAL DEBT. | | 
Uruguay consolidated debt............-.........- Bees aoree eeoaes 3h 1 83, 941, 154. 00 
Wrusuaysospencentiloantoi S9Gsees eee ee eeeee een eer ee coer ences 5 1 5, 493, 172. 00 
Five per cent conversion loan of 1905...........-......-....-.------- | 5 | 1 29, 828, 157. 25 
ublicswornks)loanvofil909Seemee asec aoe eee eee ee eee 5 1 5, 969, 398. 75 
INTERNATIONAL DEBT. 
Braz anloan een ee asosesscee cae Oe ot oss oe eee Aco es 5 1 2, 560, 000. 00 
Motallsrews cas sascwese es gases sean sede amowacs Meweseemecision [eva isis sratove ny} Gretersierayeraisee 135, 805, 784. 05 








During the year 1910 there were issued additional obligations and prior obligations, 
were retired as follows: 


Pesos. 
Debt as stated above on December 31, 1909................-------- 135, 805, 784. 05- 
New issues: Pesos. 
Liquidation debt, second series...............---- 28, 036. 23 
Five per cent conversion loan of 1905............-- 1, 003, 370. 00 
1, 031, 406. 23. 


136, 837, 190. 28 
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Redemption—purchase of bonds: Pesos. Pesos. 
Guaranteedidebtessse anism see cae oe 2 eels cle Sainte 81, 100. 00 
Whanitiag! tania? Gli. cccosceadocecodceaouoe seeds 292, 050. 00 
Redemption debt, second series. ......---....--- 223, 400. 00 
Guaranteed bonds of the Uruguayan Eastern Rail- 
YEN ers ec SG I a RS ree ce 5, 200. 00 
Uruguayan consolidated debt-2:-222--2---------- 1, 274, 170. 00 
Wrususayzorpercentloanoel8 96 ee eee 5 = 197, 776. 00 
Five per cent conversion loan of 1905...........-- 387, 826.75 
Bublic Works loanvotel 9092 === asses ee mes 62, 291. 00 
Brazilian Oana eee ee St A nee eee 84, 500. 00 
Red emp tionss:s2s5.. ooacs oe see ee sci are 2, 608, 313. 75 
DEebtion, December sie c1O10 Rae oe epee ile ye See peis eerie 134, 228, 876. 53 
Equivalent in United States gold (peso = $1.04) .............-.---- $139, 598, 031. 59 


From this total it can be seen that the debt was reduced during the year by the net 
sum of 1,576,907.52 pesos. 

On December 31, 1906, the public debt amounted to 127,275,933.94 pesos. During 
Dr. Williman’s four years of administration there were issued additional obligations 
as follows: 


Pesos. 
Redemption debt, second seriesies-- 2. eee see ae = eee eee eo 272, 703. 48 
Bonds ofthe Uruguayan: Hastemehycos-2- 29-2 se en ee 241, 385. 86 
Pive per cent conversion: loan of 190 d=: =e a-2-s = se = er 10, 887, 870. 00 


Bublicéworksdloan al 909Essss seem eee eee oer ee) ween eee 5, 999, 984. 75 


17, 401, 946. 09 








During the same period the redemptions were as follows: 


em terials cle bitsy se erties set Se rere Sr sree toe Oe eee arenerepe = 2, 503, 500. 00 
External deb teseacs Soe 5 aes a one ere yaa oe a ere eae 7, 570, 153. 50 
Tmnternatronalteebtarc ns syste ae ec ape tes ie eee ee eee 375, 350. 00 


10, 449, 003. 50 
iImncereasehinkd ebisiorlourhyearseas see aee see ae eee reer 6, 952, 942. 59 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The foreign commerce of Uruguay, according to a statement published in the Bulle- 
tin Bi-Mensuel de la Chambre de Commerce Frangaise of Montevideo, of March 24, 
1911, amounted for the year 1910, to 82,817,145 pesos, of which 41,150,679 pesos were 
imports and 41,666,466 pesos were exports. Estimating the Uruguayan gold peso at 
$1.04 United States gold, this would give a value to the foreign trade of $42,796,706.16 
for the imports, and $43,333,124.64 for the exports, or a total of $86,129,830.80. 

In the message of President Williman to the general assembly on February 15, 
1911, the total commerce of exports and imports is given as 82,890,521 pesos, and in 
the report of the United States Consul Frederic W. Goding, made on April 18, 1911, the 
total trade is given in United States currency at $85,708,799. In neither Dr. Willi- 
man’s message nor in Mr. Goding’s report are the values of imports and exports given 
separately. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The imports and exports for the last three years, according to the Bulletin Bi- 


Mensuel, were as follows: 








Imports. Exports. Tota!. 

Pesos. Pesos. Lt sos. 
NOs i aato novos eEdace eve c ou eeDeuSS EES Aaan aa SEraapet ep apdcusdcs 37, 456, 161 40, 296, 367 77, 752, 528 
IGS Bits Gooe on eep aap sade taabeae se cossaeate MoBeerreoesnencnososs 39, 156, 764 45, 103, 422 82, 260, 186 
ICID Ss eaneeacsodn seacasteees os seEEpredsHeene saaUacececonnacsssde 41, 150, 679 41, 666, 466 82, 817, 145 











There is no official publication as yet of the details of imports and exports for the 


year 1910 either in value or quantities. 


ties, as given by Mr. Goding in his report referred to, which are as follows: 


The only details available are as to quanti- 

















Article. Quantity. || Article. Quantity. 

IMIBROUIANS: Metric tons. BOS ROLLIE Metric tons. 

@HanrCoalle wee eyes ea an as pe aetna 15s 5509Rt) Coals: is ie. 28 hee ee ee 11, 702 

(Clore eat hon oe See pele seem en tat ace c GIUfeh, feta! |i IbtovoyGl eyavel GbaaKG ooo ecco sesceso: 13, 304 

INO ONG! HAG! GBI, scoecodeaseseeccassse 113,196 || General merchandise...............--- 74, 283 

General merchandise......-..---------- Z2008011e | Machinenyercncsece ee eeee eee rec ree 2, 685 

Machinenyecptasss05- toe eee Soe 10, ||| Ons, sillivisontoe be 8 | Sees b sec ec sss 2, 961 

Oilssillumina tine ease sees eee 2638080 (Salt. 2 ese ei Sh eee ene 15, 900 

SE eee See ae ee Se acet ia tote oe aes ons HE) |}| OwWosr eMac ocecscsasceacaceaeossse 12, 872 
AWOKE Ee eG ee eee eta See Sects 7,428 
@themanticlesss7e 5-5. eee oe 21, 325 

Construction material. Construction material. 

Cements remot cere peer eee en=e Ads 2009 MCemen (resent e pes eee eee Eee eae 2, 382 

Tronvandssteeleee Ake Meee sree tse AG OS ||| lon ainGl GGeN sss s5sescscosscoce=- 1,441 

IG WINDER ee eee hie Sy cies aerese TW1OS793s|\o aM bers saeaso cease ae ee ee ere 5, 462 

MMU, saloon BVA) EN AINE 55025 ecc5sc55cace TOFS025 | Mbile St oonsaac spay See 406 

Oiilner mNAlieMAlS=.-2-5ssscescosseesoeses DOV Sel Oboe ram arte rd all See ee 2, 963 

Live-stock products. Live-stock products. 

IBecisnenked ier, see See ae see aoe 21-970" Beet jerked i222 45- 2 oa. ana oe eee 68, 874 

ICES HOny cette nee eee ee 256615 sbeehinozenhe rene etree eae oe a eee 15, 301 

TEL LES Wie tet aso oe ee ene ree seo $3 (OH |i) IBOMES MNCL ASIN. 5 s--scessececesecece== 11, 789 

IBTOTSCH AIL Seee = eee eee ['4)|\ TE eS Gy sania Sas cee Soe eee 9,012 

Sheepskins hassate ates eh  eeeee il OG4:3||<SRG G eS nw tise etree en eee 22,180 

TMalloweayereasewetche asses ee eee 35528 SElOnsehaiieje pease e eerie e ee eee eee 457 

WOO Ss acdeaosazenueceoesGuueeeupaaoens BOil7 ||) SUneC OAS... aesostesessescbacsces 10, 134 

OtherproductSssee epee seeeeeeeereee ee DO |i) MENON ASO. Clo 6 oscsccecsesescsoc- 17, 988 

Tongues, beef, preserved...........--- 1,529 

Tite WWiOO lh gh aa igen toe ar gt le 42,086 

Otherproduciseeereseseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5.941 

Agricultural products. Agricultural products. 

COTTE yaa Sara oe ere bal miei te Ec emer 22875 MOODM es tas oes ee ee Cee eee 3, 911 

MATA SCC Cla Mui tce Spa sme leah Eee Se ree ele ae Oa ctohe Qi ASH eS PEVIS oe ok Ns ek Le ie seyetl te ca hee ce eee 1.817 

VV Cay Gis en aime vs aye a Sec ap ene een Re S149 all SOUT a eects lt ete ee ere 8, 666 

Otherproduciseeeee tee seae eae: seers Ti S02 lis AMSCE GE. Seed oe bees 4 he ee ee 1,531 

WW e at Ses sabe See cnet oe ee aoe pA 

(OWN FOROCINGIS. osc aosescccscessesecce 7, 072 

1, 289, 791 || 375, 767 

















In addition to the foregoing table Mr. Goding supphes the following information as 
to imports by quantities from the United States in 1910, which he states to be frag- 


mentary: 

Quantity. 
Brand ynisecoseccn te teee ee barrels... 367 
Candy sa Ams same cea eee cases. - 50 
Cantnidgesi- 2S 2eese- ans. o oe) eee COesesa 120 
Cocoa eae cece aoe nee eae bags... 50 
Winecrackersia n> see eee case... 600 
IKSCROSCH Ce eee ocean gallons.. 5,934,000 
(RODACCOS ee eo ee sey eee cases 1 


AQUOS Sem ae ere ee eres cases. 
TL UMPCL es oneeee eee superficial feet - 
PAG re ane cy da beeen eee ee rolls. 
RAW ee eee ee epee ry barrels 
Steeliswiner me ssaNaoer eae coils 


| 60, 725, 


Quantity. 

8 
000 
238 
1,167 


5 
300 
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“The importations of lumber trom the United States during the year ended June 30, 
1910, as compared with those during the six years previous, were (superficial feet): 








Year. White pine. | Yellow pine. Spruce. Total. 
1190 eS ee ere re One pen tn 9S AN em SM oa a 6, 224, 000 20,174, 000 4, 330, 000 30, 728, 000 
OOH Speen h Senne No 2 9 Sere sure tain, Naan gM Naber Le ate 2,805, 000 13, 946, 000 3, 002, 000 19, 753, 000 
1G Geeta ee Nm Tt es ser ee re PEIN a. 8, 688, 000 18, 989, 000 7, 237, 000 34,914, 000 
GO ipa me eae oo he ee oe a NE 8, 567, 000 21,370, 000 4, 500, 000 34, 437.000 
NGOS Rae Rae Ne rate eta ts oes aa pan ln aa ty Be gel ee 6, 020, 000 28, 196, 000 6, 339, 000 40, 555, 000 
21019) ae re eae eae lee ey a SES Rei eR I en a 4,818, 000 18, 492, 000 4, 473, 000 27,783, 000 
IGT Oe ee ets eat Sea ec dee a Ae Sea he ee 8, 023, 000 42,576, 000 10, 126, 000 60, 725, 000 

















While on June 30, 1910, there was on hand the following stock: 3,491,000 superficial 
feet of white pine, 21,780,000 feet of yellow pine, and 5,324,000 feet of spruce. The 
importation of lumber from Brazil for the same period was less than 1,000,000 feet, 
and from Australia were some irregular cargoes of railway sleepers.”’ 


TRADE OF 1908 AnD 1909. 


The latest details of imports and exports, given in values, by countries and 
articles, are for the year 1908, for imports, and 1909 for exports, and are from the 
report of United States Vice Consul F. Landon Goding, of Montevideo, dated 
January 13, 1911. 


The imports for the year 1908 by countries were as follows: 


United Kingdom........ SHO 125, FOIL, SL) Amati. ce - a5 -co-e $350, 579. 77 
(Germainiycipeer as vee sie, HOU. Gis) || RNA? Ce oe coececcso- 226, 974. 37 
HranGer ce owe eres a SOO OOR 2A iC ula eer st eer 148, 699. 54 
UnitedtStateshee =p eee. SH AO IES | Clu 53-2 cee ocanoe 139; 992. 22 
Miter ee a aeeen cerns me 3, 172, 133: 12 | Netherlands-...--...---- 135, 036. 26 
ATP CMM ae A atrot Soe es 2,553, 978. 96 | Austria-Hungary.....--- 29, 191. 15 
Bele mmrs es. eo yoe er ee 2 ile Selle | BORG oa ae yee ae 22, 618.75 
Sales acim asa tr 2,010, 442. 39 | ~— 
TBST AN ae ween eR Ree eee 1, 866, 259. 36 ‘Oba Ns oe eee eee 38, 729, 670. 47 





[Correct addition $38,719,657.47. The error $10,013 is most probably in the figures 
for the countries and not in the total.] 
The imports for the same year by classes were as follows: 








Nes ainlleisere, ssheeied Gra $8, 206,749.43 | Special importations—Continued. 
Hoodsproductse= = oo. 25 at OSG. 316552 Oilsiencs Sethe ae $1, 022, 880. 36 
Stones, earths, glassware, INDONCCOs..c2sscscc4 896, 077. 84 
AUG (OIA cecegh sees 4, 060, 328. 34 Paper and manuiac- 
Special importations: TUPeSa Sa sa ee 800, 736. 84 
Industrial establish- Metals and manufac- 
ments, national tures other than 
institutions, etc... 3, 989, 797. 57 iron and steel... .. 577, 507. 61 
Tron and steel man- | Paints and dyes....- 339, 763. 58 
ACHES see 3, 596, 545. 02 healer ee 265, 338. 88 
IBEVeTAGeS.-- 2455552" 2, 278, 067. 44 iviesstoCkme ss sea Pah Uy, OT 
Woods, lumber, and Miscellaneous...... 1,673, 266. 41 
manufactures... .. 1, 933, 513. 82 
Chemicals and drugs 1, 178, 928. 54 otalestn see a 38, 729, 670. 47 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports for the year 1909, by countries were as follows: 


Prance a eee RIAL Oil, Os) | leone 3. e55s5esece5+-5- 
ATO ETUGIINA - ieee 4 se oe So OL Os Olle eZ OELONE COs=e === ase 
Geriniaiy see pee see ee nO 90022505098 esata ee ae ee 
Braz ese tess eee eee = G00; o825630\ slr ade a= eee 
Beloiumeere see ees soe A NEG 2040); IO) | Tews 5 5c s ccc a55S 
Winitedtstateseesess= see: 34890" S608 0am aban bacLocs=eseseeee eae 
United Kingdom ........ Doin sv co) | Camera iis bnoel.oocescs 52 
Titaliyete eee Na oer 0. 1 AGI AG: 945 | SAustraliaee. < eee eee 
Giullbaieee ee eae sete see 1, 081, 976. 57 | Falkland Islands........ 
STOATTSes een spec. es mre BS), 7s}, |) TSO WI aY AACR os coco yase 
Austria-Hungary.......-- 544, 608. 83 

Chilean ce Ge ena aa 193, 013. 67 Totaleassns 5 ee 





$189, 770. 02 
77, 552. O7 
45, 368. 24 
13, 006. 69 
11, 606. 65 

7, 840. 82 
7, 262. 81 
5, 997. 20 
4, 682. 98 

775. 50 


46, 250, 311. 24 


The exports by classes for the year 1909 and the preceding year were as follows: 





1908. 


1909. 





Wool 


Meats and extracts 


Live animals 


Bones and bone ash 


Residual products 
Other products 


Grain and seed.... 


Flour, meal, etc 


Other products 


Provisions for ships 


Game and fish 


Feedstuffs........ 
Fruits and vegetables 


Live-stock products. 
$ 


37,770, 415. 20 


17,429, 120.54 
10, 267, 123. 68 
5, 878, 681. 89 
1, 764, 614. 06 
1, 639, 429. 75 
347, 838. 63 
289, 565. 46 
135, 388. 86 
18, 652.33 


$19, 317, 303. 81 
11, 543, 139. 65 
6, 401, 195. 17 
1, 854, 768. 52 
1, 657,618. 84 
354, 178. 09 
250, 047. 05 
205,531. 28 

12, 343. 89 


41,596, 126.30 





Agricultural products ieee 
cola alee ate tafe araie la sie ee no a reeee ee Serie etsteiee ery reietere 1, 760, 257. 72 2,343,551. 69 
2 aiots wigeis eis bined die SesIere c elo ae ning eee eae ne eee 249, 342.90 324, 131.08 
Sumasepiag 2 soa J tne Steen shee eos be ae nnaeeaiowe caine 77, 995. 85 100, 609. 23 
Boe nisteseic e sieve etaeys Missle ec oe re eee se Sie a ee eeremeers ne 84, 528. 47 78, 018. 40 
aictayeryetais el nemicre elewsrereiee eric Sn staan ne cleo erence ase 12, 084. 36 14, 205. 09 
2, 184, 209. 30 2, 860, 515. 49 
SEGURO RR TS BUOORE ASHE Ebb ren onoe abossenEansdecsas 301, 049. 10 386, 711. 86 
Sholeie (seers cae ow Einiie Wee cee ee Ri eiaeiogee ose seeneies 153, 621.38 165, 002. 62 
RODE EES anie EA erator tetas SVE mee jas ere clone age eee ae 102, 962. 62 82, 874.07 
557, 633. 10 634, 588. 55 














[The total of this table is $45,091,230.34 for 1909, less by $1,159,080.90 than the 
figures of the preceding table by countries. |] 


The details of the hides and skins exports for the year 1909 are as follows: 


Cowhides, wet-salted 


Cowhides, dry 
Wool fleeces 


Sheepskins 


Stillborn calf 
Tanned 


Heifer and yearling wet-salted hides 
Filly and foal wet-salted hides 


Heifer and yearling dry hides 


Stillborn calf, dry 


$4, 406, 588. 
3, 866, 177. 
2, 478, 042. 

534, 902. 
69, 361. 
54, 037. 
52, 221. 
50, 978. 
30, 771. 84 

186. 12 
7.24 


68 
70 
00 
68 
75 
87 
14 
27 


11, 543, 275. 29 
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PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The great sources of natural wealth of Uruguay are agriculture and cattle. It 
must be remarked also that the mineral possibilities of the country are beginning to 
attract attention, for, overshadowed by the great deposits of precious metals in the 
mountainous parts of South America, the mines of Uruguay have not always been 
noticed. 

Many minerals are found within the limits of the Republic. Coal is known to 
exist in the Departments of Cerro Largo, Montevideo, and Santa Lucia, and borings 
carried on during 1910 gave satisfactory results. Mica has been discovered in the 
Department of Canelones, manganese is being developed, gold has for years been 
worked, petroleum has been found, and precious stones are known to exist. 

Of the something more than 42,500,000 acres of land in Uruguay, practically 2,000,000 
acres were devoted to agriculture, the forests occupy a little over 1,650,000 acres, 
and the rest is used as pasture. Of agricultural products, wheat leads, followed by 
maize, barley, oats, linseed, and bird seed. Tobacco is cultivated, and since this 
has recently been undertaken in a scientific manner, the prospects for its rapid 
improvement and increase are most favorable. Three schools of agriculture are 
now established in the Republic, and the Government is acting very energetically 
in helping to promote the teaching done in them. Hitherto the unrestricted tendency 
of the rural population has been to give their entire energy to pastoral work, some- 
what to the neglect of the agricultural, but of late influence has been exerted to divide 
and subdivide the very large estates (estancias) into small holdings, putting them 
into the hands of those who had been unable to get possession of land, and this move- 
ment has given an encouragement to agriculture which will benefit the country in 
many ways. A forestry survey is being carried on by the division of agriculture 
and plans are under way to increase the area of wooded land, and for this purpose 
prizes will be given, taxation reduced, and seeds distributed. Millions of trees 
from all parts of the world have been planted on land otherwise of little value, and 
now they are sources of timber supply. 

During 1910 a commissioner was sent to Europe to encourage farmers there to come 
to Uruguay. Immigration is stimulated by the Government, which is advertising 
the country’s advantages and passing liberal laws to this end. Uruguay was one of 
the first nations in South America to couple with new railway projects the principle 
of assisted immigration along the railway line, and the results are beginning to show. 
In one construction project accommodation will be given to colonists, who will be 
furnished with land, houses, stock, and farming instruments for their work. 

Industrial enterprises are growing. In Montevideo are several flour mills and 
boot and shoe factories. Furniture is made in considerable quantities. Brick and 
tile, cement and coke work; are established, and large glass and bottle factories. 
Several woolen mills are in successful operation, and some cotton and linen cloth is 
woven. The manufacturing interests are chiefly, however, for local demand; and 
can not begin to meet the market, which must depend almost altogether upon the 
importation of foreign goods. 

The LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY continues to be the chief activity in Uruguay, 
although it may yield to agriculture as the country becomes more thickly populated 
and the price of land increases. It is estimated that the Republic counts its animals 
about as follows: Cattle, 8,200,000; sheep, almost 25,000,000; hogs, over 500,000; with 
mules, asses, horses, and goats. During 1910 almost 900,000 cattle were slaughtered 
in Uruguay, and large amounts of frozen beef, with other animal foodstuffs, were 
exported. An animal sanitary police has power to treat, quarantine, and destroy 
diseased animals and to prepare live-stock statistics. Jerked-beef (tasajo) production 
is one of the oldest established industries of the country, and this satisfies the taste of 
workers in Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico, whither it is chiefly exported. For further 
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export the frozen-beef establishments and the beef-extract factories consume about 
all the cattle supply. Another great staple of the live-stock industry of Uruguay 
is that of the shearing and exportation of wool. 

WOOL: Millions of virgin acres of seemingly virgin country are given over solely to 
sheep raising in Uruguay, and 25,000,000 is an approximate estimate of the number 
of sheep in the country, so it can be said to be an important factor in the world’s 
wool production. Local conditions and climate, together with intelligent methods of 
propagation, have brought about a consistent increase of the flocks of sheep that has 
made the wool clip of Uruguay one of the greatest sources of wealth to the little 
Republic. 

Sheep herding rivals farming as the oldest legitimate occupation of man. The 
farmer and shepherd follow the hunter and soldier in antiquity of existence, while 
wool as clothing came into fashion when fig leaves and skin went out. Sheep supplied 
man with both food and covering; therefore the wool industry fulfilled a double pur- 
pose from the very beginning. Just how the first savage discovered those peculiar 
properties of the hair of sheep which made the fabrication of cloth possible will 
never be known, but we do know, however, that sheep shearings laid out thin, damp- 
ened, and beaten with a round stone will make cloth, and that this cloth serves 
millions of semicivilized people to-day. 

This process must be much the same as that employed by primitive man. Viewed 
under a microscope wool fiber will show a strikingly curious construction. A great 
number of overlapping sharp-pointed edges will be distinguished on the fiber; these 
are the “‘imbrications” and they give to the separate ‘‘hairs” that extraordinary 
holding together and matting quality which is characteristic of all wool. The number 
of these imbrications determines the value of the product. Merino, the finest wool, 
will show some 2,800 of these imbrications to the inch of fiber. Southdown sheep, 
which supply fine mutton as well as excellent wool, may have but 2,200 overlapping 
edges on an inch of hair, and thus the serrations decrease in number according to the 
quality of wool. In certain exceptions the absence of this characteristic of wool 
does not mean lower commercial value; alpaca, a coarse wool, and mohair, almost 
without imbrications, are expensive. .The innumerable uses of felt, woolens, and 
worsteds, all the product of wool, are matters of common knowledge, but the process 
of turning the hair of the sheep of to-day into the blanket of next winter is long and 
complicated. From the pampas of Patagonia to the woolen mills of Worcester the 
raw product is carried, where in the rattle and roar of giant machinery it is torn apart 


with ruthless wire-toothed combs, then woven together again by a thousand twisting 
spools. 


To-day sheep may be broadly divided into two great classes—the Spanish and the 
British, omitting the Asiatic breeds. The finest sheep in the world came originally 
from Spain, so it was most natural that the ships of the first colonists sailing from that 
country for America should carry numbers of these animals. That was the begin- 
ning of the wool industry of South America. While all the countries produce wool 
from domestic sheep, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile lead the rest in the matter of 
exports. In these three countries the greatest care has been given to the selection 
and development of types that thrive best under local conditions and no expense has 
been spared in searching Europe for the finest varieties. However, it is not alone 
the clip of domestic sheep that measures the entire wool wealth of South America. 
Four native species of wool-bearing animals give the world’s supply of special quali- 
ties of wool, a supply that is always less than the demand. The guanaco, the llama, 
the vicufia, and the alpaca all belong to a remote branch of the camel family residing 
in South America. The first two are named chiefly for food and as beasts of burden; 
their wool is of minor importance and masquerades as alpaca. Vicufia and alpaca 
wool are identified by the animals producing them (except for the fraud already indi- 
cated) and bring good prices in the market; the former because of its fineness is worth 
just twice the price of the latter. 
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Found in the Andes, principally in Peru and Bolivia, the alpaca was the animal 
that furnished wool for the Incas, and doubtless the manner of weaving practiced in 
Cuzco to-day is the same art that was in vogue with the ancestors of the Chulas. The 
animal is sheeplike in habits and yields a wool from 2 to 6 inches long, white, black, 
or gray, with sometimes shades of brown or fawn, lustrous, and of fine quality. It 
was made known to Europe in 1836, and numbers of the animals were exported to the 
Continent and Australia in hopes of breeding them, but they soon died off, continuing 
to be restricted in habitat to the plateaus of the Andes. Peru exports annually 
between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds of alpaca wool, while Ecuador and Bolivia 
send it out in smaller totals. The alpaca of trade, however, contains very little of 
true alpaca wool in these days of commercial subterfuge, and as for legitimate vicufia, 
its rareness may be judged from the amount exported from Peru yearly, about 10,000 
pounds, which is a large part of the world’s total supply. The vicufia is a wild animal, 
being seldom domesticated, which accounts for the short supply of its wool. It runs 
in the highest cordilleras, is about 30 inches tall at the withers, with short but very 
fine wool of reddish-yellow color. But it is not in these wild wools that we must look 
for the future wool wealth of South America, but rather in those great flocks of domestic 
sheep that roam the borderlands of civilization in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay 
under conditions that promise to make this section of the earth foremost in the pro- 
duction of the finest wool in the world. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


Railway lines of standard gauge, 4 feet 84 inches (1.44 meters), in operation at the 
end of the year 1910 amounted to 2,311 kilometers (1,436 miles). There were reported 
last year 58 kilometers (36 miles) of narrow gauge. This brings the length of the 
railways in Uruguay in 1910 to 2,369 kilometers (1,472 miles). Of the standard-gauge 
lines 1,505 kilometers (935 miles) were subsidized. 

During the year construction work was finished and the lines opened to traffic of 52 
kilometers (32 miles) on the Midland Railway, 50 kilometers (31 miles) on the eastern 
extension of the Central Railway, and 63 kilometers (39 miles) on the Eastern Rail- 
way. At the end of the year there were under construction the line between Alcorta 
and Fray Bentos, by which that great industrial center will be placed in direct com- 
munication with the rest of the Republic; the line between Treinta y Tres and Batlle 
y Ordofiez, by which a new section of country toward the northeast will become 
accessible; and the entirely new system of the Pan American Transcontinental Rail- 
way, which is to cross the Republic from Colonia to San Luis on the Brazilian frontier. 

This last railway is one of the most ambitious projects of the Government for many 
years. It will start on the Brazilian border, at San Luis, and pass through a magnifi- 
cent agricultural region, rich in minerals, to Trinidad, thence a distance of 580 kilo- 
meters (3603 miles) to Colonia, on the River Plate, opposite to and 26 miles from 
Buenos Aires; the Colonia terminals will include docks, warehouses, and elevators, 
the depth of water allowing large ocean steamers’ to load and discharge. 

The line must be finished within four years after the date of approval of the con 
cession, and the company is required to invest in the fixed port works of Colonia no 
less than $1,070,630, and a further sum of $145,995 in steamers and lighters for the 
exclusive use of that port, the total sum to be expended within three years. The 
company further agrees to colonize at least 15 square leagues of land with families 
fitted for agricultural life and work. 

Other plans for railway extension or for entirely new lines to open rich territory 
were encouraged during the year. A railway is to be built from the port of La Paloma, 
on the Atlantic, to Treinta y Tres, passing the towns of Rocha and Lascano, and 
crossing the Cebollati River, about 205 kilometers (127 miles) long. There is also 
a project for what is to be called the Trans-Uruguayan Railway Syndicate, which 
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purposes to construct a new port at Coronilla, to be renamed Atlantica, capable of 
accommodating the largest vessels, and in connection therewith a railway of standard 
gauge to bisect the Republic from east to west. 

The year 1910 was productive of excellent results for the Uruguayan railways, the 
passenger, freight, and baggage traffic having been increased very noticeably in 
comparison with recent years. This may be regarded as a trustworthy index of the 
development, progress, and prosperity of the Republic. The subsidy paid by the 
Government to railways during 1910 amounted to $164,670.81. 

The excellent and extensive river system of Uruguay provides the country with 
over 700 miles of navigable rivers, the most important being the Plata and 
Uruguay Rivers, which together furnish over 500 miles. On the Uruguay River 
there are as many as 10 ports open to interoceanic trade, viz, Carmelo, Nueva Palmira, 
Soriano, Fray Bentos, Nuevo Berlin, Casa Blanca, Paysandu, Nuevo Paysandu, 
Salto, and Santa Rosa. On the Rio Negro is the interior port of Mercedes and on 
the San Salvador River a port of the same name. The Uruguay River is navigable 
for vessels of 14 feet draft as far as the city of Paysandu, and above that for vessels of 
9 feet draft. The Rio Negro is navigable for ocean-going vessels as far as the city of 
Mercedes, and above that for light-draft vessels; and the Cuareim, Yi, Tacuarembo, 
Queguay, Arapey, Cebollati, Santa Lucia, San José, Yaguarén, Olimar, Tacuari, 
Dayman, San Salvador, and San Luis are all navigable short distances for ocean- 
going vessels and for small craft into the interior of the country. 

The only lake of any importance is Lake Merim, situated on the border of Brazil, 
on which a regular line of steamers maintains communication with the different 
towns along its shores. 


THE PRESS OF URUGUAY. 


The first periodical publication to be issued in Uruguay appeared in Montevideo in 
1807. It was called La Estrella del Sur (The Southern Star) and was brought into 
existence during the time that the English Army dominated the city. It was in 
Spanish, but its purpose was to deprecate the Spanish cause and to spread among 
the people such ideas as would incline them to favor the ambitions of Great Britain in 
respect to that part of the world. 

When the British Army evacuated Buenos Aires the paper ceased to live, and several 
years passed before Montevideo had the advantage of this particular element in civili- 
zation. Argentina had had a printing press almost at the beginning of the century, and 
after the revolution of 1810 there were published various papers in Buenos Aires in 
which was begun an active propaganda in support of the popular movement of that 
time. As Montevideo had remained adherent to the Spanish rule, the press of Buenos 
Aires made a paper war upon the city across the River Plate, and no direct means 
existed there whereby the attacks upon the country of Uruguay could be counteracted. 
The authorities of Montevideo therefore petitioned Princess Carlota, the wife of the 
regent of Brazil and a woman who would favor in every way the established order, to 
send a printing press to Montevideo, so that a newspaper could be published in that 
eapital. Carlota did obtain permission from the regent to send a press with type from 
the Royal Printing House, and on it was printed the paper called La Gaceta. This 
press was in use for years, and even as late as the middle of the century was named, on 
account of the peculiar character of the type, La Carlota. 

After the revolution and the struggle that finally ended in the independence of the 
Republic of Uruguay but little effort was made for the establishment of a periodical 
press. A few were started, passed a brief existence, and then ceased. To be sure the 
papers of Buenos Aires had their influence, as it was easy to carry them across the 
river, and_on occasions greater effect was produced by having them published outside 
the country. Of those issued up to the middle of the century, therefore, none sur- 
vived. 
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The oldest newspaper in Uruguay with a continuous history from the day of its 
beginning is El] Telégrafo Maritimo, founded in 1850. This is a daily afternoon paper 
devoted to commercial and industrial matters. The next oldest is El Siglo, a daily 
morning paper founded in 1863. Since then the press of the country has grown to 
noticeable proportions, there being at last accounts 210 periodicals in the Republic. 
Of course Montevideo, being the capitol and the largest city, both in population and 
in commerce, has the great majority (144) of these publications, but the interior towns 
are well represented, and there is no place of importance but hasits paper devoted to 
local interests. This number includes several reviews appearing weekly or monthly 
and special periodicals devoted to art, literature, and science. In the capital 12 
dailies are registered, one being in the interest of the Italian, another in that of the 
English residents of the country. 

The average daily paper of Montevideo is rather large in size, measuring about 18 
by 24 inches. It has from 4 to 8 pages, with 6 to 7 columns. In some papers the 
first page is given entirely to advertisements, in others to telegraph news and local 
reading atricles. Fully one-half of the total printed matter is advertising, often in 
simple notices, but quite generally in illustrated displays which attract the eye at 
once. The banks and shipping companies make liberal use of the papers and from 
them alone it can be estimated how prosperous and lively the commercial movement 
of the port is. In the circulation there is not an international extension but the best 
of the dailies cover the Republic thoroughly. The number of copies amounts to 
6,000 of the smaller sheets but runs up to 20,000 and occasionally above it. Adver- 
tising rates are based on the column centimeter (about ;4; inch). This unit costs, 
each issue, from 21 cents (gold) to 52 cents (gold). Higher prices are paid for very 
prominent space, and good reduction is granted in contracts for continuous inser- 
tions. As the people of Uruguay are exceedingly well educated and keep posted 
on affairs of the day their progress in all things is noticeable, and one of the best 
ways to reach them to call their attention to whatever adds to their comfort and 
industry is through their newspapers. 





CARTS LADEN WITH WOOL LEAVING AN ESTANCIA IN URUGUAY. 


Uruguay is second to the Argentine Republic in South America in the wool and sheep industry. 
The export of wool from Montevideo is close to 100,000 bales per annum. 
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The United States of Venezuela has an area of 393,976 square miles, 
with a population (1910 estimated) of 2,685,606, or 6.8 per square 
mile. It is divided geographically into three distinct zones, viz, the 
extensive plains and river valleys, known as llanos, affording excellent 
pasturage for cattle; the mountain section, formed by three mountain 
ranges; and the table-lands. This variety of physical features pro- 
duces an equal variety of climate, products, and soil. Coffee and 
cacao are largely grown and exported, and wheat and other cereals 
thrive. The mountains are heavily wooded and many useful trees 
and plants are found. The mines produce gold, silver, copper, and 
lead; the various asphalt lakes yield the best 
qualities of asphaltum; and along the coast 
pearls are obtained. 

‘rhe constitution of the United States of Ven- 
ezeula is that of August 5, 1909, and provides 
for legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of the Government. ‘The legislative authority 
is vested in a Congress composed of a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, the former consisting 
of 40 members elected for four years by the 
legislative assemblies of the States, two senators 
and two substitutes for each State; the latter COAT OF ARMS OF 
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composed of deputies, who are also elected for 

four years by direct popular vote at the rate of one deputy for 
every 35,000 inhabitants or fraction exceeding 15,000, with substi- 
tutes elected in the same manner. Suffrage is possessed by all 
citizens who are 21 yearsold. Congress meets annually on April 19 
at the capital, Caracas, the session lasting 70 days, which period 
may not be extended, but it may be convened in extra session at any 
time by the President. 

The executive power is vested in a President elected for four years 
by Congress. He receives an allowance for salary and expenses of 
108,000 bolivares ($20,844). The President is assisted by a cabinet 
of eight ministers, which he appoints, one of whom is the Governor 
of the Federal District, and a council of government of 10 members, 
elected by Congress for four years. There is no Vice President, but 
the presiding officer of the council of government replaces the Presi- 
dent in case of absence, disability, or death. The President and 
cabinet, on July 1, 1911, were as follows: 

President: Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez. 

Minister of the Interior: Gen. Francisco Linares Alcantara. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Gen. Manuel Antonio Matos. 
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Minister of the Finance and Public Credit: Gen. Antonio Pimentel. 
Minister of War and Navy: Gen. Manuel Vicente Castro Zavala. 
Minister of Public Instruction: José Gil Fortoul. 

Minister of Fomento (Promotion): Dr. Aguiles Iturbe. 

Minister of Public Works: Dr. Roman Cardenas. 

Governor of the Federal District, Gen. V. Marquez Bustillos. 

The Department of the Interior (Ministerio de Relaciones Inte- 
riores) maintains relations with the various States through their 
governors and representatives; has charge of the administration of 
the Federal Territories, public health and sanitation, public charities, 
navigation, relations with the Roman Catholic Church, the federal 
archives, the administration of the Federal District, pensions, official 
publications, the civil register, the federal courts and penal institu- 
tions, and the care of the native Indians. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs (Ministerio de Relaciones Exte- 
riores) is intrusted with all matters relating to the maintenance of 
cordial and peaceful relations with foreign 
nations and has charge of the diplomatic and 
consular corps, the settlement of international 
boundary disputes, and international expo- 
sitions. 

The Department of Finance and Public 
Credit (Ministerio de Hacienda y Crédito Pt- 
blico) has charge of the collection of all reve- 
nues and disbursement thereof, the prepara- 
tion of the annual budget, the service of the 
public debt, and the administration of cus- 
oes tomhouses and the Government salt deposits. 
PRESIDENT JUAN VIL The Department of War and Navy (Ministe- 

ieee rio de Guerra y Marina) has charge of the 
standing army, of the recruiting and training of the reserve forces 
and of the citizens, as well as personnel of the navy. The military 
academy, the nautical school, and the coast and lighthouse service 
are also under its jurisdiction. 

The Department of Public Instruction (Ministerio de Instruccién 
Publica) has jurisdiction over all public and private schools and insti- 
tutes, including the Central University at Caracas, the University of 
Los Andes at Merida, the schools of arts and crafts, the school for 
manufacture of straw hats, the National Academy of Fine Arts, the 
National Museum, and the National Library. 

The Department of Promotion (Ministerio de Fomento) attends to 
all matters relating to the promotion of commerce and industries and 
the development of the natural resources of the country. It is divided 
into four sections, viz, those of Mines, Industries, and Commerce; 
Agriculture, Cattle, and Colonization; Posts and Telegraphs; and 
Statistics. 
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The Department of Public Works (Ministerio de Obras Piblicas) 
exercises jurisdiction over the railways, roads, and bridges, the water 
works, sewers, and drainage of towns in the Territories and in the 
capital, the construction of all public works, and maintenance of public 
buildings. 

The federal judiciary comprises the supreme court (corte federal y 
de casacién), several courts of appeal, and a number of minor courts. 
The supreme court justices, seven in number, are elected by Congress 
for four years. 

The standing army numbers 5,632 men, and there is a reserve esti- 
mated at 100,000 men. The navy consists of about 6 vessels, with a 
personnel of 457. 





NATIONAL THEATER AT CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 
One side of this edifice faces Washington Square, in which stands the monument erected by Venezuela 
in honor of George Washington. 

There are now in active operation in the country 7 exchange post 
offices, 31 principal or first-class offices, and 251 subordinate post 
offices. The Government is a member of the Universal Postal Union, 
and has also joined the South American service recently considered 
at the postal congress in Uruguay. 

The national telegraph lines now have an extension of 7,889 kilo- 
meters (4,902 miles), serving 183 telegraph stations in the country. 
The telephone service of the Government measures 458 kilometers 
(285 miles) of line, on which are 285 telephones. During the year 26 
private telephone line were constructed under permit of the Goy- 
ernment. The Venezuela Telephone & Electric Appliances Co. 
(Ltd.) with its head office in Caracas, maintains 20 stations, with 
2,705 subscribers. 
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Twenty States, 2 Territories, and a Federal District comprise the 
Republic. The States are politically equal, each having a legislative 
assembly, a president, secretary general, and a council of government. 
The Territories are administered by governors appointed by the presi- 
dent, as is also the Federal District, the latter also having a municipal - 
council elected by the qualified voters therein. 


VENEZUELA IN 1910. 


The revolution for political freedom in Venezuela was begun in 1810, 
but the declaration of independence was affirmed in 1811, and for that 
reason the Republic, while joining heartily in the centenary celebra- 
tions of many of the other countries of Latin America, decided to hold 
its own centennial celebration in 1911, as a fitting recognition of that 
important event in its history. Plans were therefore prepared, under 
presidential decrees of March 19 and May 26, 1910, for the principal 
ceremonies to take place from June 24 to Twi 24, 1911, with July 5 
as the central date. 

During the year 1910 commercial prosperity steadily improved, and 
in fact both imports and exports showed higher figures than for any 
similar period of the last eight years. The same conditions prevailed 
in regard to internal trade, and with the rich natural advantages of the 
Republic only well-planned foreign investments are needed to add 
greatly to the material development of the country. 

The Republic continued its harmonious associations with the 
nations of the world, although the direct relations with France and 
the Netherlands have not yet been reestablished. Active steps have 
been taken to settle many long-standing questions of boundary, com- 
merce and navigation with the Republic of Colombia, and diplomatic 
negotiations with other countries have made good progress. 

Winancially the affairs of the treasury are very satisfactory, as 
economy and business management have characterized the conduct 
of that branch of the Government, and its obligations have therefore 
been faithfully met. 

The military academy was inaugurated and a nautical school 
created during the year. At Puerto Cabello a revenue cutter was 
constructed almost altogether by native workmen and material, a 
demonstration of the industrial advance which the country is encour- 
aging. In line with these improvements it should be noted that nearly 
4,000,000 bolivares (not quite $1,000,000 gold) were spent on high- 
ways and roads, avenues, streets, and plazas, bridges, repairs of Gov- 
ernment bard ra, and other public works. 

The agricultural conditions were normal, but the amount of coffee 
exported, forming 45 per cent of the total exports, was less than in 
1909, although the price obtained compensated for reduced quantity. 
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Cacao, balata, and rubber are other crops which have added to Vene- 
zuela’s prosperity. The number of cattle in the country is said to 
have decreased, but with the stimulus that will follow the operation 
of the refrigerating plant in Puerto Cabello, this industry will be 
brought back to its former importance. 

Coastwise transportation has been considerably developed during 
the year, and the business of the new Venezuelan company now 
plying two steamers between Lake Maracaibo and the Orinoco River, 
with the fleet of lake steamers on Maracaibo Lake and tributary 
rivers, has proven very profitable, the company having paid annual 
dividends of 28 per cent. 


FINANCE. 


According to the report of Sr. Don Antonio Pimentel, Minister of Finance and 
Public Credit, submitted to the National Congress: April 19, 1911, the ordinary receipts 
and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, were as 

follows: 























RECEIPTS 

Ordinary 

receipts. 

Bolivars. 
GuSfOTSITECE Ip LESH ace ee ese Re ee ore ae Ale ey RS oS = | 21,827,367. 80 
Nationallinternalitamxes® 32 sacar 5. ak ie see cer ete aie Sane Ee Se Sale see Eee ee ene Beanies 18, 759, 657. 88 
Special State taxeswe s sc5 5. soe se No Sea one a Sas oie Rrra ae ore ese oracle Slee os Sensei erine are 7,965, 831. 13 
FAS OATES See ee Peay [os aT eye, See wy nyse SUE Pa Sere ACPI ee Pepe ta eg 48, 552, 856. 81 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ordinary 
Departments. expenditures. 

Bolivars. 
ay tes mate Pen neh) she ce eee eee ea he pee eS ese CI ey pie Rien tee aioe oss Eros pale can oid Aas eS 12, 136, 410. 04 
IOC sON RNIN sewer nae pees CE AOC ereer eet Sat in ea eae on ae Nee Aaah eECaodaa aS 918, 121. 82 
Min anceran dtp WbiHCieredub ms sees ee ee amet ee eee ee Eee 18, 349. 752. 37 
Wiariar Gh srm Arie Sy. Sas eset ne cay cyt Re te See che ie GE ence ep ofa a Seay aoa eee pegs 9, 611, 531. 18. 
AMO ae KS OKO) s ey ales Spe ee ae tn oe See aan pat ge eae EE ee ee ee Na he ogo eae 3,475, 295. 46: 
Public instruction 5 3, 106, 050. 58 
Pit LI GRWOLKS Sees) cele meet Soe Aree eee aS Fe Aes eee See nie Sie Ee ae eee re 1, 578, 433. 10 
Special expenditures of the departments 3, 161, 580. 68 
AG) Hy eee Se ee ane a ee eee ee ee ae a aaa Snes aa aeerate §2, 337, 175. 23: 








Including the extraordinary receipts and expenditures, treasury balances and 
receipts and expenditures on account of the national debt, the total receipts amounted 
to 86,053,970.21 bolivars, and the total expenditures to 78,919,076.46 bolivars. The 
asset balance on July 1, 1909, is stated at 49,262,033.84 bolivars, and on June 30, 
1910, at 56,396,927.59 bolivars. The difference between these two last sums repre- 
sents the increase in all classes of receipts for the year. This increase, amounting 
to 7,134,893.75 bolivars, is shown by the report as representing the balance of receipts 
over expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910. 

In the report of Minister Pimentel it is said: ‘‘On June 30, 1910, the amount of the 
asset balance reached 56,396,927.59 bolivars, and is represented, for the greater part, 
in national properties, stamps, stamped paper, national debt (i. e., owned by the 
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STATUE OF BOLIVAR IN LA PLAZE BOLIVAR, CARACAS. 
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Government), furniture, and other values.’”’ From the list given by the minister the 
following principal items are extracted: 


Bolivars. 

OEVS NOLO DaVita ener. Seteieey Seite cnn ee eo ack tee Sees Cree 213, 156. 29 
Firma UIE cee ie PAS ce ee Sa enn ere ea wt ea a te eee ne NE cane 230, 223. 7 
Riealestateie 5 2st cis ce Shen on seek ee Re tee 3, 406, 453. 73 
Stampednpapersaa-0 he jwise ee Sek eee aap ei en ie 517, 801. 00 
IN ETON ROES REV CMOS SIN See aA one onc ona pssee oye ee ees bobase 985, 911. 15 
ISHED ips] LKEX=) ORSYS)yarey ares Ten ae RENAE Wes. aes Sees ed Seer GS Peg angi ge eer ede ees ee 935, 947. 50 
INGE COUMINETES WINS, |OOMCI 2 se scsscnesasadeocasssecsassssauce 2, 047, 138. 90 
Munierpalitaxesrot thesederalaDistnicie ps ae ea 977, 024. 98 
Railway stock on deposit in Bank of Venezuela.......-..........---- 1, 792, 804. 00 
Certificates of internal debt belonging to Department of Public Instruc- 

trommamn cd stone haweziC olleceeeman eee eens eer ot a eee 10, 585, 539. 45 
IPO GATIONS AOKCHIONN (DC SUOMN US. ee one Soo oeseee abuse meee ascsouseds 22, 257, 480. 20 
ROStAS CES ta PSzi eine Sats cys eo eee ethan dn eres a) Nira Astana Wee ea 1, 867, 902. 00 
Wigare che sadism ate ls Gens eset ee eee cl ee eee 1, 817, 000. 00 
ANC OHUUASS ONO Sede at a SRS Seta ae he cee ea eS ee Cnet rt ao eo ca ene 8, 274, 769. 20 


Among the principal items of ordinary receipts, under the subheading National 
Internal taxes, were: 


Bolivars. 
Perr ondanamnyACO MET OUILIONNOL 30) eT CEM ys sess =e es aa rene 6, 187, 115. 73 
National taxcoial2 tS perzcemiter Soe tec ees acts Se tees sr epetere, oe Ne ee 2, 033, 246. 41 
Nevbio malting ior atnee fo sk 2h ess ees een eu Nene ete Cate epee yey anata ayers 2, 020, 739. 49 
Meleerapheand ical evimestese += soe a8 Oe aoe ae epee 296, 608. 70 
Witervesramdesiiotin era cetera tae Selman teen pice e ee an ae aC mee penance 412, 901. 49 
iNattomallKerp are ihe moar e teat ere pee ee See ta eee er 3, O31, 495. 96 
SANTA) WING NOW OWLOINKS WAS MAUI MNO 4 onc ce eos te ee od coseccceuareseeeus 1, 511, 566. 03 
Interest on public debt owned by educational institutions. .---....--- 314, 016. 25 
Cigarette papenand stamp) taxes) (larmed))"s 5555 see y.5 sess 1, 374, 999. 99 

The principal items under the subheading Special State taxes were: es 

Olivars. 
Merritonmallstaxs oball2$ per Comte asa ee ee es ae en ee i ee ee a 3, 239, 443. 61 
SAI Gahan ae epke ihS a S ae ae ie gee ee Goce ed ae ee aa chen OE 3, 506, 120. 54 
SS GARG SUT GLO 5 Ge RF re th an ev eee ho Siete Oe en, ceo 960, 700. 72 


According to the report of the Minister of Finance and Public Credit, the debt 
statement on July 1, 1909, and July 1, 1910, was as follows: 



































Internal | Diplomatic | Diplomatic 
3 per cent 3 per cent debt} agreements 
debt. of 1905. | amortizable. 
=== | = 
| Bolivars. | Bolivars. | Bolivars. 
ATMO UITATLO Ms July |b E19 () 9 Wea eyes is ey esa ote | 60,732, 202.78 | 118, 065,970.00 | 5,807,883. 83 
LWA OREASS iy COMWERNON osocccassecccscuassedsesconccasceue eee RO GIRS OSSGON | eerie [ieee ease 
| 
MO UAE She eS setae esas See aeciee eee eee EaaS | 62,694,011. 47 | 118,065, 970. 00 5, 807. 883. 83 
DECREASE? Diya p ayaMl GTS Sass see ae eee eee 1, 473, 142.17 3, 194,125.00 | 429,964.90 
Aramis: Ora toIby I, MOU)... ssscencossascocsescescease | 61, 220, 869. 30 | 114, 871,845.00 | 5,377,918. 93 
Diplomatic Consolidated | Washington 
agreementsnot| noninterest | protocols 
amortizable. | bearing debt. of 1903. 
Bolivars. Bolivars. | Bolivars. 
Ammonis Cin. diplhy IW NOWS) 3s cancoecuaseondaosaacnconeoces- 5, 733, 490. 26 3, 730, 211.78 | 14, 534, 290. 53 
imeneaselbiyiCOMyersioneses=s == sees SE SF eee ele eee a Se N49 P3385 24 | Rae eee emeee 
OUD eo aoa Sane SaaS CeCe oan eee Rr borate sae ae 5, 733, 490. 26 3, 879, 550.02 | 14, 534, 290. 53 
ID) ECREASCHD ya AYELIO CMDS a ete eee tee Saye et tm ae epee aay AA ep ene ae | 1,384,616.81 | 3,486, 261.54 
ANMAOUUNG OM Uw, i, WO ssccececccscaseccescossoee 5, 733, 490. 26 2, 494, 933.21 | 11, 048, 028. 99 
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RESUME. Bolivars. 
NOAILGleloi; maores dimly I, INV ee secn ccaccscchescetassececcecn es 208, 604, 049. 18 
Invereasedb yACOMVeTSION seem ona set setae ses Oe A eee eee ZEA GRO ey 
Motel ame eee eV ee pact a. 5S noha epee eee 210, 715, 196. 11 
Weereasesbygp aya Cmitseeeser ace ne steve el san oe ee tet eer ee 9, 968, 110. 42 
‘Worl wim iores on dima@ BO, WOW ccssssaccacescceccceescoacse 200, 747, 085. 69 


Gen. Juan Vincente Gomez, President of Venezuela, in his message to the National 
Congress of April 19, 1911, says: ‘‘ During the fiscal year 1909-10 there was paid on 
account of the debt and for acknowledged claims the amount of 12,704,782.63 bolivars; 
and from June, 1910, up to the 15th of this month (April, 1911), 10,144,676.07 bolivars, 
as follows: 





Bolivars. 

Diplomatic 3 per cent debt of 1905...-. Meroe ee Peel se cre oe ant Sena 4, 106, 716. 65 
Diplomatic‘aereem ents: ar sees ss Se Ness Siete ees Olea 570, 924. 21 
Nationa) leimbernaleconsolucaite caxclleloiis= sess eee ee rea 1, 559, 943. 12 
Washington pproto Cols sis cscs mrs terete Se seeh tees ey suman st or ter eae age ge 2, 981, 950. 99 
@icipelasiel heel cama it: sepa pest ee Re, Pe ears ke Oe eee ee ony Api eget ge 318, 034. 25 
INU Key aN CREWE Dad gestae tee Ss Seco peels fallen omr-c Ala ade MAAN nm aa ala Rare 258, 930. 85 
Oiminoco Sineewaasl coy) (Clo, Olena oe anew c cen scmoessassseeeaeseus 348, 176. 00 

ROWAN Meese eel ay pene ct ee eet Ree a Cae Ny pe AS Mielec ere Soak ei 10, 144, 676.07 


In his message the President further states: ‘‘On March 31, 1910, the Republic 
owed 187,761,285.86 bolivars, as follows: 





Bolivars. 
Diplomainc asperaceniuidel oro 0 oppress eee 113, 307, 355. 00 
Diplomaticaereement sam orbizalll exes a= eee ee 4, 970, 347. 43 
Diplomatic agreements) not amortizable=: 22-2222 222-45-2--2--5225-- 5, 733, 490. 26 
Neo Mel srowersaa)l S) joer Cem Cl) Ni. se canncedonessuessecsecaasordese= 61, 565, 967. 09 
Internal consolidated noninterest bearing debt ..................--- 2, 184, 126.08 
RG tell reseeon ee: Spee Nt eat a acreg tele A trades Seay Ce ara ea eae: Ue mee ge 187, 761, 285. 86 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The foreign commerce of Venezuela, compiled from official Venezuelan reports 
except as stated, for the year 1910 amounted to 157,181,984.01 bolivars, of which 
64,184,206.63 bolivars were imports and 92,997,777.38 bolivars exports. The figures 
for the preceding year were 50,601,977.68 bolivars imports and 83,049,922.83 bolivars 
exports, or a total of 133,651,900.51 bolivars. This shows a gain of 13,582,228.95 
bolivars in the imports and 9,947,854.55 bolivars in the exports, or a total gain in 
the foreign commerce of 23,530,083.50 bolivars. 

Estimating the bolivar at 19.3 cents United States gold, the foreign trade of 
Venezuela for the year 1910 amounted to $30,336,122.91, of which $12,387,551.88 
was imports and $17,948,571.03 exports. The gain for the year in imports was 
$2,621,370.19 and in exports $1,919,935.93, or a total gain during 1910 of $4,541,306.12. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by principal countries for the two years were as 
follows: 




















| 1909 | 1910 \| 1909 1910 

IL | ~ aeee 
United States........ '$3, 151,005.33 $3,788, 539. 40 ! Titel ys tee eee $354, 527.87 | — $333, 092. 27 
United Kingdom..... | 2,348, 802.36 | 3,625,681.31 || Belgium.............- 42, 052. 36 41, 367.72 
Germany ease neee ree | 2,075, 569.83 | 2,039, 287.37 || Other countries... ..-. 39, 701. 03 116, 142. 32 
IMACS. occeccaneces | 659,156.91 | 998 906.28 || 
Netherlands. .......-- | 568, 541. 04 907, 004. 60 otal reece 9, 766, 181.69 | 12,387, 551. 88 
Spo oUsere ce ates | 526, 824.96 537, 530. 61 
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There were increases in the imports from the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Netherlands, and Spain, and decreases in the imports from Germany, Italy, 
and Belgium. The increase in imports from the United States was $637,534.07, or 20.2 
per cent; United Kingdom, $1,276,878.95, or 56.7 per cent; France, $339,749, or 
51.5 per cent; Netherlands, $338,463.56, or 59.5 per cent; and Spain, $10,705.65, or 2 
per cent. The decrease in imports from Germany was $36,282.46, or 1.2 per cent; 
Italy, $21,435.60, or 6 per cent, and Belgium, $684.68, or 1 per cent. 

According to United States Consul Isaac A. Manning, of La Guaira, the following 
were the principal articles of Venezuelan imports for the year 1910: 

Arms and ammunition, $107,779, of which from the United States, $88,024; from 
Germany, $7,147; from Spain, $7,015. Bagging, $217,070—United Kingdom, $184,605; 
Netherlands, $16,875: Germany, $11,640. Biscuits, $65,995—United States, $45,720; 
United Kingdom, $9,855; Germany, $6,450. Butter, $198,910—Germany, $87,010. 
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United States, $66,830; France, $29,415; Netherlands, $14,570. Canned goodsand pre- 
pared foods, $274,905—United States, $103,200; Germany, $61,315; Spain, $38,360; 
Netherlands, $26,070; France, $17,400; United Kingdom, $16,650. Cigarette paper, 
$73,570—All from Spain. Cement, $52,973—United States, $21,550; Germany, 
$17,050; United Kingdom, $15,670. Coal, $42,750—United Kingdom, $31,180. 
Cotton goods, $3,756,750—United Kingdom, $2,367,370; Germany, $388,510; United 
States, $289,070; Netherlands, $260,875; Spain, $186,205; Italy, $154,645; France, 
$100,575. Drugs and medicines, $554,585—United States, $234,500; Germany, 
$130,065; France, $117,880. Flour, $676,565—United States, $674,235. Glass and 
earthenware, $72,350—Germany, $47,605; United States, $11,420; Ne‘ herlands, $6,315. 
Enameled ironware for domestic use, $80,975—Germany, $53,720; United Kingdom, 
$11,995: Netherlands, $10,155. Leather, $148,555—France, $65,505; United States, 
$47,690; Germany, $18,505; United Kingdom, $13,740. Agricultural machinery and 
implements, $181,125—United Kingdom, $89,645; United States, $59,045; Germany, 
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$421,470. Machinery, not specified, $206,193—United States, $112,850; Germany, 
$39,340; United Kingdom, $34,741. Kerosene oil, $146,435, practically all from the 
United States. Olive oil, $79,872—Spain, $44,140; Italy, $19,185. Perfumery, 
$107,567—France, $57,784; Netherlands, $13,911; United Kingdom, $12,623; United 
States, $11,473; Germany, $10,461. Paper, not specified, $129,800—Germany, $50,969; 
United States, $36,174; Netherlands, $22,807. Rice, $258,624—Germany, $154,391; 
Netherlands, $93,417. Rope, $69,773, nearly all from the United States. Stearin, 
$209,533; Netherlands, $194,220; Belgium, $11,270. Woolen goods, $247,949— 
United Kingdom, $154,375; Germany, $50,757; France, $27,116. Wines and liquors, 
$362,194—Spain, $102,318; France, $99,475; Germany, $53,911; United Kingdom, 
$53,824. Wire, galvanized, barbed, $75,045—United States, $71,110. 
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The exports from Venezuela for the calendar year 1910 and for the preceding year, 
by principal countries, were as follows: 























1909 |  ~—«1910 | 1909 1910 
United States. ......./$6,078, 126.70 | $6,305, 485.61 || Netherlands!......._. |$1, 076, 679. 57 $660, 692. 40 
Ta CO aera eae yee | 5,134, 468. 30 | 5,625, 845.09 || Austria-Hungary...-- | jbl, 7b, bY 80, 155. 61 
Genmanny..cescceccces 1,071, 292.09 | 2,313,556.46 || Other countries-.-....| 353,081.25 137, 028. 79 
United Kingdom !....| 1,650, 125. 76 2, 103, 907. 94 
Spain ete emeescs-ae<e | 653,139.91 722, 498.13 | Mo tale yrscce .-|16, 028, 635.10 | 17, 948, 571. 03 





1 The figures for the United Kingdom include those of Trinidad and for the Netherlands, Curacao. 


Of the countries named above all show a gain in Venezuelan exports except the 
last two—the Netherlands and Austria-Hungary. The gain in exports to the United 
States was $227,358.91, or 3.7 per cent; France, $491,376.79, or 9.5 per cent; United 
Kingdom, $453,782.18, or 27.5 per cent; Germany, $1,242,264.37, or 115.9 per cent; 
Spain, $169,358.22, or 30.6 per cent. The loss in exports to the Netherlands was 
$416,587.17, or 38.7 per cent, and to Austria-Hungary, $31,565.91, or 28.3 per cent. 
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The principal articles of export for the year 1910 were as follows: 


OTRO EF EN PE Aa rae te gd nek on hes gy aah a eae $8, 050, 774. 26 
ORT Ce Vaasa emer ck ae Ue aan) on eee ice eae AE Eee as Bar Se ISS oie Ome 3, 381, 733. 96 
Ballatatrullo ye rors eee tee es ere Rare eas, ee oe Ses re eae yee 2, 193, 902: 25 
EUs (erste eles Ui ot nde ee ee a ie RNR ade e aE chs na PA a "932, 480. 08 
Rib bermessse== EOE Re eae IR gt EA IRA as targa Din SNM oe en eychei ns Ss 851, 939. 24 
CE yz Tie) Ud Vleet Rte Pe eaten gue aL react aC ay NEES Ny al A He a ate 380, 318. 55 
Gold! bars: amdadus tse co as = Se oi araet separ eee ee yr teenie 309, 287. 24 
TED ViSS CAG] Gk Ee ee esi TE A ir PS MR it EE aa 193, 840. 13 
Acgyoliiallty./s. Se ene ge te each, iE Eve a eas Sree chon scm mea ie eae er ane 183, 133. 07 
Gattillesorinse sc syste Pee copes ee erates alte gn Inca eye) Snes a ea a 172, 421. 76 
GOP PeroOres as S52 ee ea atleast 2 2 dere ae 151, 505. 00 
Sulsansnra we eit Ge cees Ge Nn eee ee ee PE erage ae Senne Enero 147, 847. 36 
Eferontplumies (alenets)) A. = he aa ot eee meee Oe ee seer ee een mee te 134, 014. 86 
Dynya dav GQ OOd) ax NS tence er ee ae es eee eee oe 105, 959. 12 
Sar See ep oie as tapas Sk Sd h rrr haar cee At Ma DO ce Alene Rca cea Reape eS 78, 962. 09 
Vet Sra he eee lessees as eae eee eee aS eet ee ee oe 76, 025. 60 
Wood.snotaspeenied s: 7 40c0 emis ets ao se ie oe ee eee eee 59, 505. 26 
DW Se resthelita Se ieee ees erage ice wh en eed ges Se Wc anes Rea Seer 53, 906. 37 
Solem eartherwes acts ese ey wpwes tte ape evens on td ean aaa AAR en a a ee 45, 515. 38 
a SPN Istehiaaie Glue) OF: Nil OP Vea dens oe teen ere eter a le ae es ihe aici & 44, 608. 16 
Phuimes;-notspeciheds yeaa. sae ree cere a eins Ee eee 34, 272. 26 
WG CAT TOV AC CO's Biche arse Sey le ey = he Re RI rea ec 34, 165. 65 


Of the three principal articles of export the United States took of coffee, $3,985,492; 
cacao, $399,047; and balataé rubber, $90,645. France, coffee, $2,510,530; cacao, 
$1,930,061; balaté rubber, $836,255. United Kingdom, coffee, $23,468; cacao, 
$521,285; balataé rubber, $590,644. Germany, coffee, $845,681; cacao, $877, 605; 
and balata rubber, $771,853. 

The following table shows by ports of entry the imports and exports for the year 
1910, given in bolivars: 




















Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
I | 
Bolivars. |  Bolivars. _| Bolivars. Bolivars. 
an G uaa 26, 485, 063.09 | 17,120, 193.40 || Puerto Sucre......... | 216, 029. 00 768, 634. 00 
Puerto Cabello........|12, 202, 274.68 | 18,655, 163. 40 || Cristobal Colon..-....- 144, 296.95 | 2,712, 298. 00 
MaracallbOssss==eeeee 11, 480, 089. 23 | 24,618, 350.85 || Guanta............... 134, 985. 01 145, 620. 00 
Ciudad Bolivar.._.._.. 10, 210, 298. 36 | 21,837, 597.73 || Pampatar...........- 44, 455. 35 207, 171. 00 
Canupanozes ee eseereee 2,073,189.55 | 4,373, 587. 00 | 
ARViclalsesctenere tees 772, 395.14 | 1, 267,194.00 Ota eee ee '64, 184, 206.63 | 92, 997, 777. 38 
Cafio Colorado........ 421,130.27 | 1,291,998. 00 | | 
| | | 





The imports to the ports above amounted in weight to 86,360 metric tons, and the 
exports to 150,988 metric tons. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Agriculture is a stable source of the wealth of the Republic, but does not represent 
all of its natural wealth. Gold has been mined since early times. Other metals and 
minerals are actively worked or are known to exist, but undoubtedly that which has 
attracted greatest attention to Venezuela are the asphalt mines, in both the east and 
west of the country. 

ASPHALT: We will soon live in the age of asphalt. Already this mineral has a 
hundred applications in our daily lives, and with an increased knowledge of its possi- 
bilities the utility of asphaltum will surely be extended indefinitely. It is as old as the 
earth. Bitumen was the cement that welded together the stones of the Tower of 
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Babel, the pitch that calked the ark from the waters of the flood. It is found on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and the Egyptians used it in the preservation of their illus- 
trious dead; that it was effective we can judge from the mummies in our museums. 
The Pyramids are built on asphalt. In fact, we find this curious substance an 
essential in the construction work of the earliest civilizations. 

The etymology of the word ‘‘asphalt” is unknown, being lost in the mists of the 
world’s morning, but the actual ingredients of the matter are common scientific 
knowledge. Asphalt, asphaltum, bitumen, maltha, or mineral pitch—different 
names for the same substance—is an amorphous pitch-like material, black or brownish- 
black in color, and lustrous, being composed of various hydrocarbons whose propor- 
tions vary widely, according to the locality from which the mineral is obtained. It 
is undoubtedly a product of the decay of vegetable matter, and asphalt commonly, 
and perhaps always, occurs in connection with rocks containing bituminous matter. 
It melts at a heat of from 195° to 212° F., and burns with a bright but smoky flame. 

While the ‘‘pitch lake” of Trinidad, a surface a mile and a half across of pure 
asphaltum, is perhaps the most remarkable occurrence of this mineral in nature, 
still the lake of Bermudez, which covers 1,000 acres in the old State of Bermudez, 
Venezuela, is fast equaling the first in commercial importance. Asphalt is also found 
in the Perdenales district, as well as on the shores of Lake Maracaibo, and as an 
indication of the value of Venezuelan bitumen we have the fact that this special 
variety is used to protect the tunnels of the New York subway from moisture. 

Asphalt as paving is the commonest commercial use of the mineral to-day, and 
yet its successful employment in the field of road making is of comparatively recent 
date. The first compressed rock asphalt roadway was laid in Paris in 1854, while 
it was 1876 before the first similar type of road making was used on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington. This method of paving, which has done so much for the 
improvement of our cities, is carried out in the following manner: The asphalt rock 
in its crude condition is placed in a crusher and reduced to small pieces, and then 
passed through a disintegrator and reduced to a powder. It then passes through a 
20-mesh sieve, nothing being added to or taken from the powder obtained by grind- 
ing the bituminous rock. The powder should contain not less than 9 per cent of 
natural bitumen. The powder is then heated in a suitable apparatus to from 200° 
to 250° F., and must be brought to the street at a temperature of not less than 180° 
in carts made for the purpose, and carefully spread to such depth that after hav- 
ing received its ultimate compression it will have a thickness of 2inches. The surface 
is rendered perfectly even by tamping, smoothing, and rolling with heated appliances 
of approved design. This surface should invariably be laid on a foundation of 6 inches 
of Portland cement concrete. This is the process of asphalt paving which we see 
going on in most of our large cities nearly every day. 

Mineral pitch is extensively used as a roofing, as a waterproofing material, in the 
composition of varnishes, as a covering for electrical cables, an inner lining of cold- 
storage plants, in calking the seams of wooden vessels, as a buffer, in the composition 
of shoeblacking, and in many manufactures where its peculiar characteristics make 
it applicable. Its value is thus clearly indicated, and it is undoubtedly a great 
potential source of wealth in several Latin-American countries, especially Venezuela. 
That curious gaseous flame, the will-o’-the-wisp, which is seen so often in Venezuela, 
is said by some investigators to be an indication of a vast underground lake of 
asphaltum. The igneous formation of the terrain lends color to this presumption. 

Cuba is another Latin-American country having considerable asphaltum deposits, 
but the fact that Venezuela, in the face of unfavorable economic conditions, sent 
33,000 tons of this mineral to the United States in 1910 is an indication of the future 
wealth to be derived from the systematic exploitation of asphaltum there. 

Coffee is another of the permanent and staple products, and the Venezuela berry 
has a well-known name abroad for its flavor and character. Over 200,000 acres are 
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planted to coffee, on estates located in the northern and western zones of the country. 
Both cacao and sugar are grown in quantities, the Venezuelan cacao ranking very high, 
A good grade of cotton is cultivated, and is almost altogether consumed in the textile 
mills operating in Valencia. Rubber and balata are regularly exported. 

Venezuela is rich in minerals, gold, silver, iron, copper and salt being mined. Coa 
deposits are worked in the States of Zulia and Merida, and they are known to exist in 
the State of Falcon, where the railway from La Vela to Coro is used to develop them. 
Pearl oyster beds off the island of Margarita have been worked since the earliest 
times. Salt is mined in abundance. 

The live stock has always been a source of national wealth, as cattle raising has been 
a long recognized native industry, but the extensive llanos toward the south and in 
the drainage area of the Orinoco River will, when better utilized, make of Venezuela 
one of the best grazing lands in America. A modern refrigerating plant lately es- 
tablished in Puerto Cabello has given great impetus to the raising of cattle for the 
export meat trade. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The total length of railways in operation in the Republic is 542 miles (872 kilo- 
meters). The number of lines, according to latest information, was 12, with an 
invested capital of over $40,000,000. 

Venezuela resembles Brazil very much more than Argentina in the character of its 
railway development. There are several points along the coast from which railways 
extend into the interior, but only in one locality have these lines been connected. 
In the extreme west there are three lines approaching Lake Maracaibo, but they are 
independent of each other and serve quite different areas of the country. Passing 
along the coast there are several short lines, facilitating traffic between the interior 
and the sea; these, too, bear no relation to each other. The only place in the Republic 
where an extensive development has taken place is near the capital, Caracas, and 
the best settled portion of the country. The two most important ports on the Carib- 
bean Sea are Puerto Cabello and La Guaira; from both of these railways pass to the in- 
terior, one to Valencia and the other to Caracas. Between these two interior points 
a third railway has been built, so that this entire rich and productive district is well 
supplied, comparatively, with active transport facilities. 

The only railway construction during the year was the extension of the Central 
Railway to Santa Lucia, about 3 miles of line haying been necessary to complete the 
line to this point. 

The total receipts of the various lines during 1910 were 9,239,363 bolivares, with 
expenses amounting to 6,006.692 bolivares. 

A concession was granted for the construction of a railway from the Orinoco River 
to the town of El Callao, in the mining district. Work must be commenced not later 
than May 31, 1912, and the entire line must be finished in four years. 

Street railways are in operation in the capital, as well as in many of the larger 
cities, a number of them being operated by electricity. 

The waterways of Venezuela form important means of communication and trans- 
portation, there being no less than 70 navigable rivers in the country, with a total 
navigable length of over 6,000 miles, of which the mighty Orinoco, the third largest 
river in South America, with its tributaries, furnishes nearly 4,000 miles. The more 
important of the other navigable rivers are the Meta, the Apure, the Portuguesa, the 
Yaracuy, and the Escalante, all of which are navigated by steamships for consider- 
able distances. The Catatumbo River flows into Lake Maracaibo and is navigable 
for small steamers, while the majority of the other rivers are navigable for steam 
launches and flat-bottom boats only. 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
A STREET IN LA GUAIRA, SHOWING BRIDGES OVER LA GUAIRA RIVER. 


The entrances to the old dungeons were just under the bridge shown in the foreground. 
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A regular steamship service is maintained on the Orinoco, Apure, and Portuguesa 
between Ciudad Bolivar, the principal port on the Orinoco, and the interior, as well 
as points along the coast. Ocean-going vessels enter Lake Maracaibo, which covers 
an area of 8,000 square miles, and is navigable in its entirety. Lake Maracaibo is 
connected with the Gulf of Venezuela and the Caribbean Sea by means of a strait 
34 miles in length and from 5 to 9 miles wide. Numerous other lakes are found 
throughout the country, Lake Valencia being the most important of these, owing to 
its favorable situation between Puerto Cabello, La Guaira, and Caracas. It is navi- 
gated by small steamers. 


THE PRESS OF VENEZUELA. 


The beginning of independent intellectual life in Venezuela can be dated from 
1696, when there was founded in Caracas the college of Santa Rosa, which later became 
the university, to be held as of the same rank as that of Salamanca, among the noblest 
in Spain. 

For the next century the people of the Province had to struggle both for their polit- 
ical and their intellectual freedom, and the former could not be obtained unless the 
latter was secured. It was therefore the patriots of the revolution who founded the 
national journalism. They were earnest men, many of them educated partly in 
Europe—Spain—with the rigid scholasticism of the time, but they imbibed while 
there the fermenting ideas concerning social and political organization. The liter- 
ary elegance is traceable in their style and their intellectual convictions in their 
words. 

The first periodical publication to be issued in Venezuela was dated October 24, 
1808, in Caracas. This was the Gazeta de Caracas. Its character was essentially 
political and controversial, and its columns were open to all who had the literary 
ability to use them. The paper had its commercial and news side, however, and 
lasted, with frequent changes of editors, until the independence of Venezuela had 
been practically wrested from Spain in 1821. In 1811 the press of the country was 
represented by La Gazeta, El Mercurio Venezolano, El Semanario de Caracas, and El 
Publicista. In 1812 another was added in the city of Cumana. 

In 1818 there was founded in Ciudad Bolivar a small periodical called Correo del 
Orinoco, its first number appearing on June 28, and it kept alive for four years. In 
1821 Maracaibo saw its first paper; Puerto Cabello in 1826. From then on to 1840 
journalism devoted itself to literary and artistic endeavors. In the latter year national 
journalism began a renewed activity for liberal ideas, and with varying opportunities 
for discussion this has been maintained, although greater freedom of the press would 
have been welcomed by those who believe in unrestricted speech. 

The literary character of the periodicals of Venezuela has always been their dis- 
tinguishing feature, and they show the marks of careful editing and selection, although 
they do not always carry what a foreigner desires in the way of news. The best 
example of this spirit, as it indicates perhaps the preferences of the reading public of 
Venezuela, is the illustrated biweekly E/ Cojo Ilustrado, which has been published 
in Caracas since 1880, living through many vicissitudes, great constitutional or political 
changes, and has persistently been held to a high plane of art, literature, and science. 
El Cojo is really an institution in the life of Venezuela. 

The large cities like Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, Valencia, and Ciudad Bolivar have 
daily newspapers of their own, giving considerable attention to local affairs, repro- 
ducing whatever they can obtain on foreign matters, and they allow abundant space 
to advertising. Caracas, of course, being the national capital, has the largest number 
of periodical publications, which include several weeklies and monthlies. The daily 
newspapers are as a rule about 18 inches by 223 inches, but others are smaller, or about 
magazine size in the United States. The circulation of the Caracas papers varies from 
2,590 to 8,000, but in the other cities 1,000 copies seems to be a satisfactory edition. 
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The advertising rates are usually estimated on the basis of the square inch, and are 
higher or lower according to the column and page occupied. The minimum price is 
about 10 cents gold per square inch each insertion, the maximum price about $1 gold, 
with discounts for furnished cuts, continued insertions, or regular contracts. 

In addition to this part of the press, which gives as much of the general news as 
possible, there are other periodic publications of a very high rank indeed. These 
restrict themselves to scientific, literary, and commercial topics. Among them 
should be mentioned La Gazeta Medica, Anales de la Universidad, and El Heraldo 
Industrial as recognized authorities in their separate fields. They carry advertise- 


ments also, and are frequently as satisfactory media as any through which to reach the 
public. 
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Country. Pbecla Doll ep CE DOS | Money-order convention. 
ATO e Tit eRe oe | rete ue, en ne ea on vais er | Indirect exchange through Bel- 
d gium. 
IS IRE SS Be eae Salle ee aa acea anes Jan. 9,1902 | June 20, 1901; Oct. 12, 1901. 
Bray zillet ore eee epee esses hth te oe are Mar. 31,1911 | 
Ghileas eee epee es ers er eee Dec. 7,1898 | Aug. 12, 1897; Dec. 18, 1903. 
Colombia ee Sob ee ee Jan. 19, 1889 
@ostamRicargss 4 Sap ipsa irae ae Mar. 27,1890 | June 6, 1903; July 26, 1903. 
Gullyaees fab ie JumereZON1903 | paar ee e July 8, 1908. 
I CUA OT ss te 8 caliente ent tee | Jan. 2, 1907 | 
Guatemalaest seams. |haeci eee Dee 451899) 
ETSI ee RS See eee gaa Poor es ae ee de Reo, 2, UMilit 
Blom dase seey es oe | roe eee July 18,1896 | June 25, 1896; July 16, 1896. 
Mexico ey: 45 weet June 21,1887 | Apr. 28, 1888 | Feb. 2, 1909; Mar. 8, 1909. 
INA @amalC Cae Mee = eee a, os ee Mar. 28, 1900 
IPAM osc sccee |) Jmme IOS WWOD josssesebsecctoc | 
TT ee os oe eet en | Ps rams eres Reem May 29,1906 | Aug. 8, 1903; Sept. 12, 1903. 
Solivadlone scm eo ase wee ieee eee | June 21,1889 | Feb. 2, 1893; Apr. 7, 1893. 
WiniQuayesa saree pesmi ermine eee | June 95,1908 | Apr. 16, 1910; July 11, 1910. 
AYRES NEV AUC) Cesk wea Nerd [ee MR ose ae | May 2, 1899 
| 








The special postal conventions here indicated are substantially all 
the same in context, and extend the domestic letter rate of 2 cents an 
ounce or fraction thereof to these countries. They also provide that 
articles of every kind or nature which are admitted to the domestic 
mails of either country, with certain specific exceptions, shall also be 
admitted to the mails exchanged under these conventions, subject to 
such regulations as the postal administration of the country of destina- 
tion may deem necessary for sanitary purposes to protect its customs 
revenues or its taxes on commerce. 

The parcels-post conventions are also practically the same in 
tenure for all countries, the chief points of difference being in the size 
and value of the packets subject to the regulations of each particular 
convention. These treaties, moreover, do not affect arrangements 
existing under the Universal Postal Convention. In substance, the 
parcels-post conventions provide for the admission to the mails 
exchanged articles of merchandise and mail matter (except letters, 
posteards, and written matter) of all kinds that are admitted under 
any conditions to the domestic mails of the country of origin. Certain 
classes of mail matter are, however, specifically prohibited admission 


to the mails exchanged under the conventions. 
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N this issue of the BULLETIN appears the second section of the “‘ Annual 
review’ of the countries comprehended in the Pan American Union. 
As announced in the July number, it contains the data for the 
remaining 13 countries not included in the first section. In many 
cases it was impossible to obtain and systematize the necessary data for 
the compilation of the different countries in time actually to distribute 
the BULLETIN on its usual date. This has caused some delay in the 
publication of the review, but was clearly unavoidable. Moreover, many 
of the Latin American Republics do not have their statistical data in such 
form as to be available before the middle of July, while in two distinct 
instances additional data were received after the publication had gone to 
press, but in the endeavor to make this review the latest and most authen- 
tic volume of its kind, the BULLETIN was recalled and subjected to another 
revision. This ‘“‘Annual review,’ appearing in the July and August 
issues, taken as a whole, is the most complete study of all America, 
along industrial, commercial, and general lines which has ever been pub- 
lished, and should prove most useful and valuable for consultation and 
reference. The material published in July and August will reappear in 
summarized form in the Spanish, Portuguese, and French sections. 
This will necessarily entail a corresponding delay in these editions, 
because the material must be carefully translated. In an early number 
of the MONTHLY BULLETIN there will appear a résumé of the reviews of 
all the countries. This will give an excellent idea of the commerce, 
industries, progress, and development of the 21 American Republics 
taken as a whole, and also of their relations with each other. 

Since the distribution of the July issue there has come to the Pan 
American Union a number of letters of congratulation on the contents 
and appearance of the first section of the “Annual review.’’ These 
communications, coming from men in official, commercial, and private 
life, and commenting most favorably on the artistic typographic arrange- 
ment, the carefully selected illustrations, and the new features which have 
been introduced, are a source of extreme gratification to the staff, who 
have put their best efforts into this work. 

It is also a satisfaction to note the favorable reception which has been 
accorded the Portuguese and French numbers of the BULLETIN. Both 
these foreign editions made their initial appearance as separate editions, 
in the July issue, and the splendid illustrations embellishing each, to- 
gether with the carefully edited articles and Latin American notes, have 
already been the subject of wide newspaper mention. 205 





The Republic of Bolivia, the third largest of the South American 
Republics, is one of the two countries of the American continents 
which possesses no seacoast. It extends over an area of 708,195 
square miles and has a population of 2,267,935, or 3.2 per square mile, 
being the most sparsely populated of any of the American Republics. 

The vast plateau which includes over 40,000 square miles, at an 
average altitude of 12,000 feet above sea level, and on which are 
situated most of the larger cities of the Republic, is the most noted 
topographical feature of the country. 

The mountains abound in mineral wealth. Tin, silver, copper, 
and bismuth, with rubber, are the principal exports. Coffee, cacao, 
tobacco, sugar cane, and other products of the Tropical as well as 
many of the Temperate Zone are successfully 
cultivated; coca, from which cocaine is derived, 
is raised and exported in large quantities, and 
the forests contain numerous species of valua- 
ble woods, including rubber and cinchona trees, 
the bark of the latter being used for the manu- 
facture of quinine. 

Under the constitution which was promulgated 
on October 17, 1880, the Republic has a demo- 
cratic representative form of Government. Goy- 
ernmental powers are delegated to three distinct 

COAT em «Of and coordinate branches—legislative, execuiye, 
and judicial. 

The Legislature consists of two Houses, the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, the former consisting of 16 and the latter of 75 members, 
both Houses being elected by popular vote, the former for six and the 
latter for four years. Every male citizen over 21 years of age, whose 
name appears on the electoral register, who can read and write, and 
who has a fixed independent income, has the right to vote. The 
Senate is renewed by thirds every two years and one-half of the 
Chamber of Deputies is renewed every four years. Congress meets 
annually at La Paz, the actual capital, on August 6, the session 
lasting for a period of 60 days, which may be extended for 30 days. 
It may also be convened in extraordinary session by the President 
of the Republic. 

The President and two Vice Presidents are elected for a term of 
four years and may not be reelected for the term immediately follow- 
ing. The annual salary of the President is 18,000 bolivianos ($7,200). 
He is assisted by a cabinet consisting of six ministers, as follows: 
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President, Dr. Eliodoro Villaz6n Gnaugurated Aug. 6, 1909). 

First Vice President, Dr. Macario Pinila. 

Second Vice President, Dr. Juan M. Saracho. 

Minister of Foreign Relations and Worship, Sr. Claudio Pinilla. 

Minister of the Treasury, Sr. Carlos Torrico. 

Minister of Government and Fomento (Promotion), Dr. Juan M. 
Saracho. 

Minister of Justice and Industry, Sr. Arturo Loayza. 

Minister of Public Instruction and Agriculture, Dr. Manuel B. 
Mariaca. 

Minister of War and Colonization, Sr. Julio La Faye. 

The Department of Foreign Relations and Worship (Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores y Culto) is intrusted with the maintenance of cor- 
dial relations with foreign powers through the diplomatic and consular 
corps, the settlement of international boundary disputes, and similar 
matters. It also has supervision and control 
over the Roman Catholic churches and clergy. 
One of its functions is that of negotiating with 
contiguous Republics regarding the construc- 
tion and maintenance of international railways. 

The Department of the Treasury (Ministerio 
de Hacienda) isin charge of the administration 
of the public funds and all financial affairs, the 
preparation of the annual budget, the service 
of the public debt, and the preparation of com- 
mercial statistics; it also controls the custom- 
houses. 

The Department of Government and Pro- PRESIDENT 

Briss ELIODORO VILLAZON. 
motion (Ministerio de Gobierno y Fomento) 
exercises control over the Departments, Provinces, districts, and 
municipalities; also over the general elections, the police and fire 
departments, the post-office and telegraph systems, and all matters of 
sanitation and hygiene. All railways, waterways, roads, and bridges, 
and the construction and maintenance of public buildings, water- 
works, drainage, and sewerage systems are under its charge. 

The Department of Justice and Industry (Ministerio de Justicia y 
Industria) has charge of all matters pertaining to the courts, lawyers, 
notaries public, etc., as well as of penal institutions. The promotion 
and regulation of commerce and industries, as well as mines and 
minerals, the administration of the tobacco and match monopolies, 
and the patent and trade-mark office, are also delegated to this 
department. 

The Department of Public Instruction and Agriculture (Ministerio 
de Instruccion y Agricultura) supervises the public and privateschools, 
also special educational institutions, such as the National School of 
Commerce, the National School of Mines, the Conservatory of Music, 
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and the Academy of Painting. The promotion of agriculture is 
under its jurisdiction as well as the various agricultural schools, the 
Model Farm, the National Institute of Veterinary Science, and the 
National Museum. 

The Department of War and Colonization (Ministerio de Guerra y 
Colonizacioén) is charged with the maintenance and instruction of 
the army, including the reserve, and of the arsenals and schools of 
instruction for military purposes. The military geographical com- 
mission, which prepares maps and surveys of the country, and the 
numerous societies for target practice are also subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. The same department administers the national territory of 
colonias as well as the various agricultural colonies established 
throughout the country, promotes and regulates immigration, and 
controls the sale and rental of public lands. 

The judiciary consists of one national supreme court composed of 
seven judges, the superior district courts (one in each Department), 
also provincial and parochial courts. 

The law of February 5, 1910, provides for a standing army of 
3,153 officers and men. Military service is compulsory, all citizens 
between the ages of 20 and 50 years being compelled to serve first 
in the regular and later in the reserve forces. 

The postal service comprises over 200 offices, operated by some 300 
employees, who handle more than 3,000,000 pieces of mail matter 
annually. The extent of telegraph lines, both public and private, is 
5,007 kilometers (3,111 miles), operated by about 125 offices. Mate- 
rial for a telegraph line between Uyuni and Tupiza was purchased 
during 1910, and the Federal Congress authorized the President to 
issue bonds to the amount of $240,000 for establishing wireless tele- 
graph stations at La Paz, Riberalta, or Villa Bella, Cobija, Trinidad, 
Santa Cruz, Puerto Suarez, and Gran Chaco. 

The Republic is divided into eight Departments, which are again 
divided into Provinces, the latter into cantons or districts, and these 
again into municipalities. Congress at the close of 1910 authorized 
the creation of an additional Department to be known as the “ Depart- 
amento de los Chiquites,” the capital of which will be Puerto Suarez 
on the Paraguay River. The Departments are governed by prefects, 
appoimted by the President for a term of four years, while the 
Provinces are governed by subprefects, also appointed by the 


President. 
BOLIVIA IN 1910. 


Every movement during the year 1910 was a permanent step for- 
ward for Bolivia. Once or twice questions have arisen with neighbor- 
ing republics concerning boundaries, but these are all being adjusted 
in an amicable manner, so that no disturbance of public peace has 
occurred. With the rest of the world most cordial relations have 
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been maintained, and the Government is exerting its best efforts to 
make them closer by accrediting new legations and entering into 
favorable new commercial treaties. 

The economic year has resulted very creditably to the country. 
The prudent conduct of Congress in voting promptly the expenses for 
the budget, allowed the strictest balance of the necessary expenses 
of the Government. Foreign obligations have been met with prompt- 
ness, and the national credit has established itself on a firm basis. 
The small external debt which the nation assumed recently has been 
well provided for, so that its existence offered no hindrance to the 
country’s progress. Since the income of the Republic is increasing, 
the adjustment of such a debt is a relatively easy matter for the 
treasury. 

Commercially speaking, gains are to be noted. The exports in 1910 
were greater than in 1909, the balance of trade remaining with Bo- 
livia, while imports showed a proportionate gain. The railway policy 
of previous years was uninterruptedly continued, because for the 
commercial development of the country both internal and external 
means of communication are vitally necessary. It will not be very 
long, therefore, with the present activity shown, until the traditional 
isolation of Bolivia will be entirely overcome and the country be 
made approachable actually from every direction, while from one 
center of industry to another within the country good roads will be 
available. 

The mines have increased their output in 1910, and new studies 
for future development are making. In agricultural matters there 
is still a backward condition, due partly to the fact that so much of 
Bolivia’s history has been worked out in relation to its mineral rather 
than to its agricultural wealth. This is being overcome, however, and 
the agricultural department was particularly activein 1910. Rubber, 
cacao, coca, and coffee are naturally products of the country, but 
there are immense areas suitable for grains and cattle. To give scien- 
tific foundation to a systematic progress in these matters, an agricul- 
tural school was established, by which Bolivia purposes to use its 
fields as well as its mines for future industries. 


FINANCE. 


The Pan American Union has as yet received no official statement of the expendi- 
tures of the year 1910 and only a partial statement of the receipts, covering import and 
export customs duties. 

The ‘‘ Review of the Ministry of Finance,”’ January, 1911, gives the total of customs 
duties collected on imports in 1910 at 5,491,614 bolivianos. The budget estimates 
were 6,485,000 bolivianos—993,386 bolivianos more than the amount actually col- 
lected. The receipts from this source for 1909, however, amounted to only 4,714,929 
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bolivianos. There was, therefore, an increase of import duties for the’ year 1910 of 
776,685 bolivianos. 

The amount collected from export duties for 1910 was 3,433,997 bolivianos. The 
budget estimate was 2,594,100 bolivianos. The amount collected from this source in 
1909 was 2,619,612. There was, therefore, an increase over the estimated receipts of 
837,897 bolivianos and over the receipts of the preceding year of 814,385 bolivianos. 

The figures published are subject to corrections when complete reports are received. 


DEBT. 


The statement in the ‘‘ Review of Ministry of Finance” gives the internal debt as 
entered in the books of the treasury on December 31, 1909, at 5,435,026.75 bolivianos, 
and as registered during the year 1910, 393,044.04 bolivianos, a total of 5,828,070.79 
bolivianos. 

Of this sum, internal bonds were issued up to December 31, 1910, amounting to 
4,178,966.02 bolivianos. 

The amount of military-compensation bonds not redeemed on December 31, 1910, 
was 170,800 bolivianos. 


FOREIGN DEBT. 


The foreign debt consists of two issues of bonds: 

The Morgan loan of December, 1908, of £500,000. The amount of £40,000 required 
for interest and amortization has been punctually met. 

The loan authorized by the law of February 3, 1910, of £1,500,000 for the establish- 
ment of the national bank, port drainage and water works, and for railway surveys. 
This loan was placed in Paris at 54 per cent interest for the first 10 years and 5 per cent 
for the remaining 25 years with 1 per cent amortization. 

For the} service of this loan there will be required, for the first 10 years, £82,500 
interest and?£15,000 for sinking fund, a total of £97,500; and, for the remaining 25 
years, £75,000 interest and £15,000 sinking fund, a total of £90,000. This loan is 
secured by the export duties on metals (principally tin) and rubber. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade for the year 1910 amounted to 121,066,556 bolivianos, of 
which 46,500,000 bolivianos (estimated) were imports and 74,566,556 bolivianos were 
exports. ; 

The figures for the preceding year as corrected were: Imports, 36,936,940 boli- 
vianos; exports, 63,764,467 bolivianos; total, 100,701,407 bolivianos. This shows an 
increase of imports, 9,563,060 bolivianos; exports, 10,802,089 bolivianos; and total, 
20,365,149 bolivianos. 

As yet no figures for the last three months of the year 1910 in imports are available. 

For the nine months the imports were of the total value of 32,498,695 bolivianos, 
as compared with the first nine months of 1909 of 24,922,415 bolivianos. 

At the same rate of increase for the three months lacking, as for the nine months 
known, the imports would amount to a total of about 48,000,000 bolivianos. How- 
ever, estimated by comparing the amount of customs duties collected in 1910 and in 
1909 it would appear that this estimate is a little too high, so that the figure given 
above is believed will prove to be more nearly correct. 

The value of the boliviano is approximately 39 cents in United States gold (124 
bolivianos=£1—). On this basis the figures represent, in United States gold, for 
for the year 1910, imports, $18,135,000; exports, $29,080,957; total, $47,215,957. 
1909, imports, $14,405,407; exports $24,868,142. Increase 1910 over 1909: Imports, 
$3,729,590; exports, $4,212,818; total increase, $7,942,408. 
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The imports for the three years 1908, 1909, and 1910 (1910, January to September, 
inclusive), by countries, were as follows: 


























| January- 
Countries. 1408 1909 | September 
1910. 
Glerimanyew ee oe see se ee ae ee eee OS eo eerie oe ee eae $3, 980, 937 | $1,644,154 | $2,487,824 
United Statess 02: 2s sees ee ee ee ee Eee eye 3,184,010 | 4,240, 706 1, 241, 925 
Wnited kang dom 25-8 asset ae eee eee rea 2,569,499 | 3,078, 796 5, 060, 452 
Chilis. oe Sh oe Be a eo Bee OEE ee cee ae eee 1,462,530 | 1,290, 465 1, 327, 121 
NPAT CORP See eee set I Re SERIES Syne Bree vee ete 1, 038, 004 577, 062 251, 773 
Areemtina: gy2 sete acer neat eee nee See 930, 579 659, 570 477, 593 
aly Aes 555, 190 388, 762 221, 593 
Belgium... - 545, 601 611, 545 843, 675 
Perse ses. ; 459, 082 988, 249 649, 276 
FSS) OES a ene ie nse Arian ree hee ar een Bp tapes SAI GSE ln Ben irr Bi eens ot exoe 125, 646 116, 174 52, 580 
LGBT eb YAO sec teaepen en eles ee le as ie ane INS eee Sy 44,809 88, 249 29, 505 
13) eV AUR pet nna ies Toa pets cot pet pee Neamt Oa le See Ae sei S Selo 43, 698 92, 359 17, 384 
DUNO OY) Seer Ae nS Ae ns Seka cos er Nhe a BOE a i ean aa orien ke 946, 107 620, 316 | 23, 790 
ITN y teal Sembee las ea SE ces cir te ane el GR I) ER hE 15, 885,692 | 14,405,407 | 12,684,491 
} 





The imports for the first nine months of 1910, by articles and classes, isshown in the 
following table: 


Animals and animal products: Bolivianos. 
IGaierene uci) Pree eiegeg amen nes On orn MO ad ST Sa WON eae oe a 956, 452 
IMCS GS ese tate ee ER Sho Sri Ut gear Rc ee ee me ga 232, 343 
Alimentary: prod Ucta ssc uehoou es: ae oe ee mee Secs eae ee ee 175, 630 
Industrialjproductss.5 25 tno oer Gee aes ert ye eee 895, 868 
Medical soroductsiy; 7 22% trans s- eS eee ees te ee 1, 950 
Weather: @0o0dS: <2 sue Specs fae ne te eee ee een eee 170, 067 
SSAVOXe\spnA ese e eye eae tel Rerte tesam see M ee the epirere nt ia NaN LENS eis alee 91, 043 
BNO pl oer gsieeteipinn, saan eek ersay eee en oun tiene Ra oe Nee uy pee EO eA 110, 919 

Vegetable products: 

H Re ll Pell OY eT ast ete Riek one: Nytern hy SRE tU toe neay sardine pees oat Ree p28 oe | eae eel ied ty 3, 606 
Manna Gumesis ars sins ae. keer ee 0a ey a apans Pane SoS ee aS 5, 973 
‘Minden tary produ Cte 2.2 eee Se eel geen eee ee es 4, 530, 042 
radius tastall Spore clu Cts eee cet ee aa ee eee 1, 094, 009 
Medi calsprodictss 62527) See. oe ON ieee ey ae a, See ae 7, 031 
Plaiatsia tree see ces esas saga Sette op pea td Renee ee rey eee 9, 860 
Wi Odes Se ames eae aa rh = ye, ad Sa a AG 174, 056 
Miamauibare ture cise = 16s Soe tees cy sos Sn Un Ae eta a it 439, 137 
Momiurfiaecume dl swaltineot lier: rial te ills ses eee eee 92, 213 
1 SUD i 08 AD ee ee ee uct a) et el aa eer, Rane et Se ee Rey RA ee SE 133, 447 
ELVA TeAK OND Isp eee em tee RS crete nats aoe NCS DB Una EN rN ea relcon 93, 914 
Metals, earths, and stones: 
CEG ons ea eae eee ee ee NLL AU ACL a fang SE Rr ei be 7, 387, 750 
Mie tailtarn lenin eral Sess oy oesy a eee eg te eek eee Pace ge oo cee are 46, 078 
Mean hay CHU ES eo cs ooops See ase ye Gs ee es ne 1, 251 
Coppersnie tall ces <a )5 a. eet seins Stes ee ee reac 23, 607 
Micra tues ies! a5 pec get hgh oe Cap dct s reap ore ae opt a eae ar etree 41, 929 
Ain shead vam PZT Ce. <M a4 ellen Sh eee ee ey ee ee te he ea 18, 628 
ST VAleaara ui GGUS 2 ee ea pe an SR ea mee ee Ee 166, 640 
AV Fee OWS sees Sot ae ae ae A cle a esl ey Se Sci apogee ia ae eg A 8, 135 
lego wale ae Lislreto) Meals te Pn nem ten imicees cto e A cia Ene ge ete tee 3, 533, 939 
Viana ebumes riots tea otaiests Se tented Se 537, 835 


Constrictronssteel sees. cate es a ee ee 1, 237, 566 
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Metals, earths, and stones—Continued. 
Hanthsramclestomesr asa sors cece ie crate, Sorel = aes eee ere eer ee 
SPO CUT CL Sie aerate ees ore Sat ea eas De erate ne Be ne Re 

IY Baya es CIADT Ret <e ha Geen, Gets OME RM em Heres Ae ca ial ea cia ercic 


Crystal, chinaware, glass, porcelain 


Textiles and manufactures: 
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SYA TTI S RATATAT ENTS @ UCL ee ese k ics meet oe Sey ae es ee Se 
DHSIS|UVeNS ieee oma oon a eR EOS POP URE MET IIE er are ad Beate sh Soc ola 
SAGO DUETS Apes 0 ter yeh re rg mee eee gee mene NE Ura r eae. Taber A OI oo et eo ee E 


Paper and manufactures: 


PAperzanGepasteDOae diss: ae materia. comes) Sen pee seca ere, re eae ea 
Manmiitdetures ss gecegace cask: siecle eee ae 
Druesrand spharmace uibicallgoro clu Cts eee eae ese ere ee eer 
PR EVETAC CR me eae ees ae Maar 2a ae nd Re ORM pal occa ene ee SO yee eee emer 


Machinery, apparatus, and implements 


Wie HC Ve sh bere ie a ce ede 2a Perese cite cotnettcrs ie, We rs RET easy see iene eee 
Armisiand explosives 2. see e) were cates tees = heeded eye ieee eee 


All others not specially classified 


Dos RenlegloXo) byte) aVays)aee nae Nne Mer ane Oech ay een co ea ane ae ee 
Umited:Statesn (Golds eee ee A aero er cee ne ee a me sea ig ee 


EXPORTS. 


Bolivianos. 
14, 590 
122, 583 
32, 583 
179, 589 


183, 998 
3, 554, 402 
264, 513 


8, 342 
378, 708 
239, 695 
939, 449 
803, 563 

81, 646 

3, 275, 510 

202, 606 


32, 498, 695 
$12, 634, 491 


The following table shows the exports by countries for the years 1909 and 1910: 















































Countries. 1909 1910 Countries. 1909 1910 
United Kingdom.......-- $14, 166,541 | $18,055,406 || Argentina........--..-.-- $283, 421 $155, 954 
Germanyaee ae rece 4, 493, 879 6,015, 390 || United States..........--.- 29, 459 62, 438 
ran Cel secs me cepa ee ee 3, 168, 827 230098527 MUU eat eee ese eee ee 56, 784 56, 917 
IDEN BIDNIN 55 eceecoesoscosss 719, 597 PASC a/oom| PALO GHETSS=seeee Eee ereeeee 408, 535 5, 486 
IB PVAll; Saacesenesosemcade 1, 004, 100 962, 108 ooo 
Chile Sa ce eter etna sera 536, 999 270, 996 Motalicessaeasssece 24, 868,142 | 29, 080, 957 
By articles, the exports for the same two years were: 
1909 1910 1909 1910 
Mineral products: Bolivianos.| Bolivianos. || Animals and products: Bolivianos. | Bolivianos. 
idee eieee here ree ere 31,654,109 | 37,006, 503 RIGGS: 22 Soe ce a aaa 199, 571 218, 163 

Coppersastcete eae 1, 641, 201 1, 786, 952 Wool, sheep.-....---.- 15, 063 16,127 

IBVSIMDU OM 5-5sc5ccc5ce 1,451, 075 1, 923, 417 Goatskins ieee ee 9, 027 16, 503 

Silverss Sos so8 ee 5, 721, 915 5, 264, 440 Chinchillaaeeeeeseeeee 620 16, 250 

Goldicoinsaasseeeeeeee 128, 612 7, 187 INN) OWNS oosceasssess 21, 042 38, 331 

Silverncoinkese-seereee 227, 000 5,501 || Manufactured products. -- 51,745 61, 713 

WVObiteniN soo csem es oe 95, 583 210,061 || Reexportation of foreign 

INIWothersseeeeeeeeeee: 270, 814 512, 263 merchandise.....-.--.-- 47, 265 117, 402 
Vegetable products: Miscellaneous.....--..---- 13,533 71, 389 

ub bereeeses a seeeeee 21,947,138 | 26,825, 230 

(iver eee erseresaetane 230, 832 420, 105 Total (bolivianos)--| 63,764,467 | 74,566,556 

@mininesesesseceeee ce 17,021 24,577 

AMI OWNS coseonedeces 21, 301 23, 952 United States (gold) |$24, 668, 142 | $29, 080, 957 

















PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 








It is upon her mineral wealth that the Republic mainly depends, and present con- 
ditions all point to increased activity in the exploitation of these resources through 
the constantly increasing foreign demand for the mineral products of the country. 

The mineral wealth of Bolivia, including nearly all known metals, is widely dis- 
tributed and very rich and abundant. 


Great veins of ore containing the precious 
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metals are found in the mountains of the Republic, and while their exploitation is 
carried on on a considerable scale, yet, due to the lack of labor, capital, and adequate 
transportation facilities, they are not fully developed, and in many instances remain 
entirely virgin. The tin, copper, and bismuth mines of the Republic are among the 
richest in the world. 

From 1540 to 1750, a period of 210 years, the gold mines of Bolivia produced 
$2,100,000,000. From 1750 to the beginning of the nineteenth century the mines 
and placers situated in the Provinces of Larecaja and Caupolican produced $14,000,000 
gold, and from 1818 to 1868 the output was valued at about $3,000,000. The product 
of the other mines and placers of the nation, from the middle of the eighteenth to the 
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A TIN MINE IN THE ORURO DISTRICT OF BOLIVIA. 


latter part of the nineteenth century, is estimated at 3125,000,000. The annual gold 
production of Bolivia may be calculated at 17,460 troy ounces, which, at $20 an ounce, 
gives a value of $349,200. 

TIN: Bolivia produces one-quarter of the total tin output of the world. Recently 
tin sold for $1,000 a ton. The wealth accruing to the Andean Republic from this 
source would bea simple arithmetical problem if this price was constant. Fortu- 
nately, during the past few years the value of a ton of tin has never gone much below 
$750, and at that price the Bolivian tin miner is assured a good profit despite the 
difficulties of transportation. 

Tin, as a component of bronze, had its uses as ametal thousands of years prior to 
the most remote recorded history. As to when it first assumed a separated charac- 
teristic composition we have no exact information. In the first century it was defi- 
nitely known to the Greeks, but it may have been in existence in the days of Moses. 
At a somewhat later period of the Jewish history it is supposed to have been brought 
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by the ships of Tarish from islands east of the P2rsian Gulf.. The Phoenicians, those 
early indefatigable traders credited with the discovery of Albion, were the first who 
found tin in Cornwall, whence they carried it to Italy. The Romans, however, con- 
fused tin with lead, calling the former white and the latter black lead. The Latin 
word stannum did not definitely mean tin until the fourth century. 

This metal, or rather tin stone, as the native oxide is called, has a very limited dis- 
tribution on the earth’s surface. The Malay Straits country, the Island of Banka, a 
limited area in India, and Australia, with Cornwall and Bolivia, are the few places 
where it is found in sufficient quantities to make the exploitation of tin profitable. 
Small deposits are found in Alaska, some of the United States, Mexico, Colombia, 
Peru, while considerable “cassiterite,’’ another name for tin ore, has been dug up in 
the mineral region of Argentina. 

The characteristics of tin are its pure silver-white brilliant color; its flexibility—a 
remarkable crackling noise is produced upon bending tin; its malleability—tin foil, 
which is the beaten metal, being hammered out to ;,455 part of an inch in thickness; 
and its quality of hardness, which is somewhere between that of gold and lead. It 
is ductile, capable of being drawn out into wire, and has little tenacity. Exposed to 
the elements, it loses its bright color and becomes dark gray. It finds its greatest use 
as an alloy of other metals. 

In extracting the metal the first process is grinding the ore. This ground ore is 
then washed in order to remove the impurities, the specific gravity being so high 
that the earthy matter and even some of the foreign metallic ores present are easily 
eliminated in the washing process. In order to remove other extraneous matter of 
nearly the same specific gravity, the ore is roasted in a reverberatory furnace and the 
sulphur and arsenic thus expelled. The ore, thus freed from foreign matter to a 
certain extent, is mixed with the requisite fuel and limestone and is again subjected 
to great heat in the reverberatory furnace, in order to bring the whole into a state oi 
fusion, which should continue for about eight hours. The lime unites with the 
remaining earthy matters in the ore and flows off into a liquid slag, while the coal 
reduces the oxide tin to its metallic state. The tin thus obtained must, however, 
be further refined in order to produce the pure metal that commands the highest price. 

The uses of tin are limited, but unique. The unalloyed metal is used in making 
pharmaceutical apparatus and certain infusion pots and evaporating basins of special 
service. Two varieties of tinfoil are also the product of pure tin—one that serves 
to silver mirrors and the other as a wrapping for chocolates, tobacco, chewing-gum, 
and so forth. Making tinfoil is the simple process of hammering out the pure tin 
into thin sheets with a wooden mallet. Before the introduction of agate ware and 
other similar compositions tin was largely utilized for cooking and domestic vessels 
and found favor for this purpose because it was proof against the effects of acid 
liquids, such as lime juice, vinegar, etc., and because it did not tarnish. Utensils 
of pure tin, however, were very expensive and had to be made very heavy for 
their several purposes; thus it is the custom to give iron or copper vessels a coating 
of tin, which gives the article all the good qualities of tin. “‘Sheet tin” is sheet 
iron that has been given a coating of pure tin. However, as already stated, by far 
the greater part of tin produced metallurgically is used for making tin alloys, and in 
this form it enters into the make-up of almost every article constructed of metal. 
Gold and silver coins contain alloys of tin, while it is always found in bronze, lead, 
and pewter. 

The extensive use of tin augurs well for the future economical progress of Bolivia, 
as the only land in the western continent where tin is found and worked in amounts 
that repay the investment to-day. The tin zone in Bolivia is divided into four 
districts—La Paz in the north, Oruro in the center, Chotolque in the south, and 
Potosi in the east. The city of Oruro is the tin metropolis and commercial center of 
the industry. The most productive mine in the country is that of La Salvador, 
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which has an output varying from 60 to 90 tons a month. The mining country is 
much in the Cordillera Real Range, and the lodes are found at altitudes of from 11,000 
to 16,000 feet, the height of one in the Monte Blanco mining section, where the offices 
of the company are, being 14,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Certain economic factors operate against the highest exploitation of tin in Bolivia, 
namely, the necessarily heavy freight charges, the dependence on the price of Straits 
tin, the export duty, and the fluctuation of the Bolivian money. In time these handi- 
caps will be overcome and the proceeds of the tin mines of Bolivia proportionately 
increased. The 1910 production reached 830 long tons, valued at 30,000,000 bolivianos, 
or 12,000,000 American gold dollars. 

A great impetus has been given the exploitation of coal in the Copacabana Peninsula 
on the Bolivian side of Lake Titicaca, the deposits of which could, according to official 





Photograph by George W. Dean. 


TIN ORE FROM THE HUAYRA MINE, POTOSI, BOLIVIA. 


The piles of ore shown in the picture have been assorted by hand from the rough 
mine output. Most of this ore will be ground and concentrated by lixiviation, 
but the richest of it, which may be almost pure cassiterite, is sometimes exported 
in an untreated state. 


estimates, yield 40,000 tons annually. The Government is devoting considerable 
attention to the industry, the development of which would result in the establish- 
ment of tin smelters in the country. Thus Bolivia, instead of exporting its tin mostly 
in barrillas, as it now does, would ship it-in bars. This would naturally enhance the 
value of the article, besides furnishing employment to a larger number of laborers. 

The Republic occupies a prominent place among the very few bismuth producing 
countries, said to be three in all. In Bolivia bismuth is generally exploited with 
other metals from which its separation iseasy. It is found in the mineral zone between 
Huayna-Potosi, in La Paz, and Chorolque, in Potosi; the principal region is that of 
‘Tazna. 

‘It is perhaps a well-known fact that the production of bismuth has been subject to 
monopoly control. For this reason the prices of bismuth do not undergo any material 
fluctuations, and it may be noticed that for several years the price of this metal has 
been maintained at 9,150 bolivianos per metric ton. 
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From 1904 to 1909 the bismuth exported from Bolivia amounted to 1,220,824,280 
kilos, valued at 7,047,399.60 bolivianos, or an annual average of 203,470,713 kilos, 
valued at 1,174,566.60 bolivianos. At present 1 quintal of bismuth in bars pays 
an export duty of 10 bolivianos, and 1 quintal of bismuth in small bars, 7 bolivianos, 
by virtue of the law of February 9, 1910. 

Next to tin the most important product of Bolivia is rubber, the annual export 
value of which is estimated at $4,000,000. The exploitation of the rubber lands is 
regulated by law through an annual export tax. The principal areas lie in the 
northeast, near the Peruvian boundary; in the éast, in the Province of Santa Cruz; 
and in the Acre and Beni territory, which is exceptionally rich in its yield. The 
Acre territory is watered by several large rivers originating in the Cordillera and 
flowing into the Amazon. These are the Beni, Madre de Dios, the Orton, and the 
Acre. 

Two varieties of rubber plant are found in this district, the caucho, which has to 
be cut down in order to extract the sap, and the hevea, which is merely tapped. In 
some cases the trees are tapped for a period of two years, and are then rested for a similar 
term. Other rubber trees are tapped for six years at a time and then left untouched 
for a like period. The trees selected for tapping in this section are usually from 30 to 
40 years of age, and are expected to yield for 20 years, after which they become useless. 

Cacao and coffee are cultivated in the Departments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
while other valuable vegetable products are produced in the Departments of Beni 
and Santa Cruz. Coca, from the leaves of which the alkaloid of cocaine is produced, 
is one of the most valuable products of Bolivia. It is cultivated in the lower plateaus 
and temperate regions of the western watershed of the Andes, at an altitude of 650 to 
1,600 meters above sea level. Bolivian coca commands a high price in foreign markets 
on account of its superior quality. Upland rice is grown to some extent, but not in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy the local demand. A large area of the Republic is well 
suited to the cultivation of wheat, which might be grown in quantities sufficient to 
meet the needs of the home market, but as yet this branch of agriculturel development 
has been but little studied. The present Government, impressed with the importance 
of stimulating agriculture in the Republic, has imported wheat of superior quality 
from the United States and Argentina for the purpose of supplying a high grade of 
seed to home growers. 

Cattle, sheep, and llamas are abundant, and to encourage the live-stock industry 
of the country there is a national veterinary institute and a recently established 
agricultural school. There are several breweries in the country and a shoe factory; 
also many minor industrial establishments. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The extent of the railways in operation of Bolivia, according to a report from Ameri- 
can Chargé d’ Affaires Maddin Summers, at La Paz, published July 13, 1911, is 1,022 
kilometers (635 miles). Of this mileage, 784 kilometers (487 miles) represents the 
length of the older railways, while the balance is being operated provisionally by the 
contractors on new lines now being constructed. 

The principal line, the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway, starts at Antofagasta, 
Chile, on the Pacific coast, and runs to Ollague, on the frontier, and thence to Oruro, 
where connection is made with the Bolivia Railway, which continues on to Viacha, 
the junction point with the Guaqui & La Paz Railway, thus forming a through route 
from the Pacific to the Bolivian capital, a total distance of 1,157 kilometers (719 
miles), the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway operating the line for its entire length. A 
change of cars at Oruro and again at Viacha is necessary on account of the difference 
in gauge of the various lines. Still another change is required to be made on the 
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heights above La Paz, the last few miles of the line being operated by electric in 
place of steam power. 

This whole system is known as the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway, and it runs 
through some of the finest Andine scenery in South America. The main line is carried 
to a height of 13,000 feet above sea level, and one of its branch lines reaches the great 
altitude of 15,809 feet. 

This route also permits of travel from the coast to Lake Titicaca, from Viacha to 
Guaqui, on the shore of the lake, where commodious steamers can be taken for Puno, 
Peru, and the journey continued on the railroad running from that point to Mollendo, 
on the Pacific. 

It is expected that the proposed Pan American Railroad will follow the shore line 
of Lake Titicaca from Guaqui to Viacha, and thence to the Argentine border by way 
of Uyuni, Tupiza, and La Quiaca, a total distance in Bolivia of 851 kilometers (529 
miles), of which 581 kilometers (361 miles) are already in operation. 

The new and much shorter route from the Pacific coast to the capital, that from 
Arica,Chile, to La Paz, is under construction and is well on its way toward completion, 
the intention being to have the entire line in operation by the end of 1911. The dis- 
tance between the two cities by this railroad will be only 400 kilometers (250 miles), 
or only about one-third as long as the older route. Up to April, 1911, the contractors 
had already put into operation about 70 kilometers of road from Viacha to Corocoro. 

A portion of this line, that from kilometer 70 to kilometer 112, is the rack-rail system. 
At the former point the altitude is 4,921 feet, and the climate is delightful and very 
healthful. At kilometer 110 there is an altitude of 11,811 feet, and the highest point 
on the line is 14,108 feet. It is proposed to make the entire journey—that is, upward 
from Arica to La Paz—in 14 hours, while down it will take only 12 hours. The mean 
temperature in Arica is 86° F., but on the highest point of the line the thermometer 
falls in winter to 6° below zero. Plans have been made, therefore, to heat the cars. 
In addition, compressed oxygen will be carried so as to protect the passengers against 
mountain sickness. 

During the year 1910 the Guaqui-La Paz Railway was sold by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment to the Peruvian Corporation (Ltd.), and it now forms a part of their through 
system from Mollendo to La Paz. The sale of this road necessitated the building of a 
line to provide a separate entrance to the capital for the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway, 
and this is now under construction, the trains of that railroad continuing to run over 
the old route as formerly until the completion of the new. This new line will be of 
meter gauge, and as the first or Chilean section of this company’s road is being changed 
to the same gauge, it is only a question of a short time when trains will be run through 
from the coast to La Paz without change. 

By the sale of the Guaqui-La Paz road the Government was provided with funds to 
commence the construction of the long hoped for and much to be desired railroad from 
Potosi to Sucre. The branch line from Mulatos, on the trunk route, to Potosi has been 
under construction for some time past, and 60 kilometers had been opened for pro- 
visional operation by the early part of 1911. By the opening of the line to Potosi this 
great center of the tin-mining industry will have an easy outlet for the carriage of its 
minerals to the port of Antofagasta, and it will enable mines of low-grade tin and copper 
ores to be worked which can not now be operated on account of the high cost of trans- 
portation. By the construction of a line through to Sucre an immense stretch of 
territory will be opened up for development which has hitherto been both expensive 
to reach and difficult of access. Proposals have been made to the Government for the 
final survey of this route, which survey is to be submitted to the Government within 
one year. 

Work has commenced on the railroad to run from Uyuni, on the main line of the 
Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway, to Tupiza, in the southern part of the Republic, near 
the Argentine frontier. The total mileage between the two points will be 200 kilo- 
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meters (124 miles). When this line is completed it will need only the construction of 
a short section between Tupiza and La Quiaca, 106 kilometers (66 miles), to connect 
the Bolivian railways with those of the Argentine Republic and thus establish direct 
communication by rail between the capitals of the two Republics, and also with Chile 
and Peru. Tupiza is the center of another area of enormous mineral wealth, producing 
tin, bismuth, antimony, and gold. 

Still another branch is being constructed from the main line at Oruro in the direction 
of Cochabamba, the latter situated in a rich agricultural district. The distance 
between the two cities is 200 kilometers, and that part of the line between Oruro and 
Banderani, 62 kilometers, has already been put in operation. 

Surveys have also been completed for a continuation of the Antofagasta & Bolivia 
Railway Co.’s new line into the capital as far as Yungas toward the northeast, a total 
distance from La Paz of 200 kilometers, and a part of the line has already been defi- 
nitely located. An extension of this route from Yungas to Puerto Pando, on the Beni 
River, is now being surveyed. 

An electric line is also in process of construction for a length of 90 kilometers from 
Cochabamba toward Chimore, in the eastern part of the Republic, and 13 kilometers 
of this line have been opened to traffic. 

The Government has approved the proposal submitted for the construction of a 
railroad from Yacuiba, in the southern portion of the country not far from the Argen- 
tine border, to Santa Cruz, the capital of the Department of the same name, which will 
pass through a country rich in minerals and with great agricultural resources. The 
commerce of this section of the Republic now passes by means of the highways and 
cart roads to Puerto Suarez, near Corumba, Brazil, on the Paraguay River. It has 
been proposed to build a railway between Puerto Suarez and Santa Cruz, which would 
be continued on to Cochabamba, and by this means change the trend of this commerce 
toward the Pacific. 

There is a private railroad line, 33 kilometers in length, which is owned and oper- 
ated by the Huanchaca Mining Co., and runs from their property at Pulacayo to Uyuni, 
on the Antofagasta Railway. . 

Of vast importance to the commerce of Bolivia is the new railroad being constructed 
in Brazil around the falls of the Madeira and Mamore Rivers, a branch of which, 40 
kilometers in length, will extend into Bolivia. This railroad, which is being built 
to obviate the necessity of shooting the rapids of these two rivers and thus save the 
terrible loss of life and property, which is estimated to have been 25 per cent in the 
past, is expected to be completed by August of 1912. Trains are now running regu- 
larly over 170 kilometers (105 miles) of line, and the rails, up to July 1, 1911, had been 
laid for a total distance of 233 kilometers (145 miles). When completed the line will 
provide a much cheaper and easier method of transportation for the rubber and other 
products of Bolivia than is possible at present. 

A regular line of steamers is maintained on Lake Titicaca, situated at an altitude 
of 12,900 feet and having an area of 4,000 square miles, being thus not only the highest 
steam-navigated lake but also one of the largest lakes on the American continents. 
Lake Aullagas is connected with Lake Titicaca by means of the Rio Desaguadero. 
The principal Bolivian ports on Lake Titicaca are Guaqui, Puerto Perez, Huata, 
Ancoraimes, Carabuco, and Escoma. 

Bolivia has a network of rivers which afford excellent means of transportation 
and communication, the entire length of her navigable streams being about 12,000 
miles. Of these, the Paraguay River is navigable for some 1,100 miles for steamers of 
8 to 10 feet draft, the Itenes for 1,000 miles, and the Beni 1,000 miles (but for steamers 
of 6 feet draft only), while the Pileomayo, Mamore, Madre de Dios, Itonama, Sara, 
Orton, Baures, Inambari, Paragua, Pirai, Chapare, Abuna, Yacuma, and Desaguadero 
Rivers are navigable for light-draft vessels for distances varying from 200 to 1,000 miles. 
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THE PRESS OF BOLIVIA. 


The Republic of Bolivia began its independent existence in 1825. Up to that 
time Alto Peru, as the country had been called, was closely associated, in its literary 
and intellectual development, with Peru from Lima, and with the La Plata Provinces 
from Buenos Aires. The printing press was introduced into Argentina in 1780, but 
in Lima, which was one of the first places in the New World to feel the influences of 
this startling means of diffusing knowledge, the printing press was set up as early as 
1582. Whatever local publications came from these presses before the revolutionary 
movement and during the few years preceding it found their way slowly and by 
irregular stages into La Paz and elsewhere. Thus The Southern Star, issued in 1807, 
in Montevideo, with propaganda for liberty, aroused great excitement in Sucre, and 
other sheets, of one kind or another, were read with avidity. Periodical publications, 
nevertheless, were practically unknown in Alto Peru while it was a Province. 
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Whose topmost crest has yet to feel the foot of man, although Sir Martin Conway was halted only 
250 feet from the coveted goal. 


In 1825, however, following as quickly as possible upon the establishment of inde- 
pendence in Bolivia, the press became active. Two papers, the Condor de Bolivia 
and the Gazeta de Chuquisaca, appeared, the latter in July, the former in November . 
At first they had no real news, but they carried reading matter. Both were printed 
in Chuquisaca, one of the earlier names changed later to Sucre, the capital of the coun- 
try. As it was the seat of a university and of political and social importance, Chu- 
quisaca retained the prestige of publication until 1828, when the first periodical 
appeared in La Paz. These papers were not regularly issued oftener than once a week, 
although extraordinary numbers came out from time to time. During the next years 
other cities ike Santa Cruz, Oruro, and Potosi secured papers of their own, as intel- 
lectual necessities demanded. At last, on May 1, 1845, a daily newspaper came out 
in La Paz—La Epoca—the first daily in Bolivia. Since that date the Republic has 
been regularly supplied with its own daily newspapers. 

To-day the capital of each Department—political subdivision—of Bolivia has at 
least a weekly paper, but dailies are regularly issued in La Paz, Cochabamba, Santa 
Cruz, Sucre, Oruro, and Potosi, while several of the smaller towns support less fre- 
quent periodicals. Each local paper is more generally read in its own home than for- 
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eign papers, and is, therefore, of importance for the advertiser, but the larger dailies, 
of which there are many, from La Paz, exert a noticeable influence throughout the 
country. The average size of the dailies is close to 20 by 15 inches, four pages (two 
sheets), with usually five but occasionally six columns to a page. Some of these 
papers fill the first page with advertisements, reserving the second and third pages 
for reading matter, but allowing whatever seems best to go on the fourth and last 
page; others reverse the form and have the news items on the first page, placing the 
advertisements on the inside. The circulation averages about 2,500 copies. 

Rates for advertisements are based either upon the column or the column inch; 
in not a few cases they must be agreed upon by special arrangement. A column may 
cost $4 (gold), or a full page $16, each insertion. In one case the rate is given as for 
100 square centimeters at $1.25 (gold), this space being equal to about 16 square 
inches, or estimated on the basis of the column inch, about 25 cents for that unit. 
For continuous advertising covering a definite period favorable terms can always be 
secured. 
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The Republic of Colombia covers an area of 438,436 square miles, 
with a population (estimated 1910) of 4,320,000, equal to 10 inhabit- 
ants per square mile. 

Three chains of mountains which cross the country produce a 
variety of climate and products, ranging from the temperate to the 
tropical. Coffee, cacao, sugar cane, tobacco, and bananas are 
successfully grown and largely exported, and the extensive forests 
contain a number of valuable cabinet and other useful woods and 
medicinal plants. Vegetable ivory and rubber are other products of 
export; also “Panama” hats, in the manufacture of which the natives 
have acquired considerable skill. The 
mineral wealth of the country has been 
but little exploited, although its emerald 
mines furnish the world’s chief supply of 
these gems. Gold is found in every de- 
partment, and silver, platinum, mercury, 
iron, and lead also exist. The emerald 
and salt mines and the pearl fisheries 
are Government monopolies. Oil has re- 
cently been found in paying quantities. 

; By the constitution adopted August 4, 
COAT OF ARMS oF coLompra. 1886, the Republic of Colombia abolished 

the Federal Union and the sovereignty of 
the several States and adopted the unitary republican form of goy- 
ernment, with legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 

The Senate and the House of Representatives, constituting the 
National Congress, are intrusted with the legislative power, the 
former chamber consisting of 35 and the latter of 92 members. Sen- 
ators are elected indirectly for a term of four years by electors chosen 
for the purpose, and representatives are elected by direct vote of the 
people for the same term, at the rate of 1 for every 50,000 inhabitants. 
Two substitutes are elected for each senator and representative to 
replace them in case of absence or inability to serve. Congress meets 
at the capital, Bogota, every two years on February 1, for a period of 
90 days. It may prolong its sessions indefinitely or be called in extra 
session by the President. 

The President is elected by Congress for a term of four years. His 
salary is $12,000 gold per annum. There is no vice president, but 
two designados, first and second, also elected by the Congress, suc- 
ceed the President, respectively, in case of his absence, death, or 
inability to serve. The President, the designados, and cabinet are 
as follows: 
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President, Sr. Carlos E. Restrepo Gnaugurated August 7, 1910). 

First Designado, Gen. Ramon Gonzalez Valencia. 

Second Designado, Dr. José Vicente Concha. 

Minister of the Interior, Sr. Pedro M. Carrefio. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera. 

Minister of Finance, Dr. Tomas Eastman. 

Minister of War, Sr. Mariano Ospina V. 

Minister of Public Instruction, Sr. José Maria Gonzalez Valencia. 

Minister of Public Works, Sr. Celso Rodriguez. 

Minister of the Treasury, Sr. G. Martinez A. 

The Department of the Interior (Ministerio de Gobierno) is intrusted 
with the administration of the various departments and national 
territories. The post and telegraph offices, hospitals and charitable 
institutions, sanitation, and the maintenance of public health are like- 
wise under its jurisdiction, as are also the courts 
and penal institutions, Colombia having no de- 
partment of justice. This department is also 
charged with the supervision of the press of the 
country. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs (Ministerio 
de Relaciones Exteriores) has charge of the dip- 
lomatic and consular corps and the maintenance 
of foreign relations through them, as well as the 
settlement of international boundary disputes. 
It also exercises a certain control over the Ro- 
man Catholic churches in the Republic. 

The Department, of Hinance: (Mimisterio de 7 Sheth ENT Cree: 
Hacienda) prepares the annual budget, . collects 
and disburses all public funds, and has charge of the service of the 
public debt. The customhouses and internal-revenue offices, the con- 
trol of the valuable salt deposits, and the navigation of rivers are 
under its jurisdiction. 

The War Department (Ministerio de Guerra) has charge of ail mat- 
ters pertaining to the army and navy, and attends to the instruction 
and training of citizens of the reserve forces. The military and naval 
colleges are also under its control, as are also the national and rural 
police. 

The Department of Public Instruction (Ministerio de Instruccién 
Publica) exercises supervision and control over the public schools, 
high schools, colleges, and institutes for special instruction, among 
the latter being the National Schoo! of Commerce, the National 
School of Fine Arts, and the National Academy of Music. It also 
has charge of the National Library, the National Museum, and the 
Astronomical Observatory, and through the various sanitary commis- 
sions and health boards frequently intervenes in matters concerning 
he public health. 
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The Department of Public Works (Ministerio de Obras Piblicas) is 
intrusted with the encouragement and regulation of manufacturing 
industries, mines, agriculture, public lands, colonization, and forests, 
the registration and granting of patents, trade-marks, and copyrights, 
the regulation and administration of railways, the maintenance of 
roads and bridges, of public buildings, and other public works. 

The Department of the Treasury (Ministerio de Tesoro) has charge 
of the mint, the printing of bank notes, and the emission of bonds. 

The judiciary comprises a supreme court, a superior tribunal for 
each Department, and a number of minor courts. The supreme court 
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is composed of seven members appointed by the President for a term 
of five years, while the justices of the superior courts are appointed 
for four years. 

The permanent army consists of about 7,000 officers and men. 
Military service is compulsory,! and the total war strength of the 
armed forces is estimated at 120,000. The navy comprises five 
cruisers, three gunboats, one troop ship, and other auxiliary vessels. 

There are about 500 post offices in the Republic, operated by a 
staff of over 600 employees, who handle approximately 3,000,000 
pieces of mail matter per annum. There are over 500 telegraph 
offices, with 17,000 kilometers (10,563 miles) of Government line in 
operation. The contract leasing the telegraph and telephone lines 








1 The service is compulsory in the sense that the standing army is drafted, one third every year, so that 
the entire army is renewed every three years. 
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to a private individual has been terminated, and the Government 
has reassumed the control and management of these systems. Con- 
tracts have been concluded for establishing wireless stations at 
Bogota, Medellin, and Cartagena for communication with the West 
Indies, Panama, and Venezuela. 

Under Decree No. 340 of 1910, and subsequent decrees. the Republic 
has been divided into 15 Departments, 2 Territories or ‘* Intendencies,”’ 
and 4 ‘‘Comisarias”’ or special districts. Executive authority in each 
Department is vested in a governor appointed by the President, while 
the Intendencies and Comisarias are governed by special commis- 
sioners. The provincial and district executive authorities are like- 
wise appointed by the President, but municipal councils are elected 
by direct vote of the people. 


COLOMBIA IN 1910. 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the first uprising for the cause 
of independence, which took place in Bogota on July 20, 1810, was 
celebrated by national commemorative festivities in Colombia, and 
the country was en fete during the latter part of July, 1910. National 
feeling was strengthened and the people were aroused to refreshened 
patriotism thereby. 

The President of the Republic, Carlos E. Restrepo, was elected 
July 15 to succeed Gen. Ramon Gonzalez-Valencia, who had been 
filling the unexpired presidential term, and assumed his duties with 
great energy and thoroughness. His inauguration took place on 
August 7, and with his newly appointed cabinet he began work at 
once. One great task of the administration was to prepare the 
country for the general elections to be held in the early part of 1911. 
Very many officials were to be chosen by the people for high offices, 
and it was a serious undertaking to educate the voters for this con- 
stitutional procedure. It should be recorded that these elections 
were legally held and the officials elected with gratifying success, 
the Colombians demonstrating a commendable aptitude for the 
exercise of democratic suffrage. Some disturbances occurred in the 
country toward the close of the year, but they soon subsided. 

The year found the Republic at peace with the rest of the world. 
Several international questions still remain unsettled, but they are 
subject to negotiation and arbitration. Unfortunately the commis- 
sion sent by Panama to Colombia accomplished nothing. 

The Government was well represented at the Fourth Conference 
of American States in Buenos Aires in 1910 and was well pleased at 
the results accomplished there. Delegates were in attendance also 
at the centennial celebrations of Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, while 
other international gatherings were reported by special representa- 
tives appointed for the purpose. 
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Earnest efforts were made during the year to settle foreign obliga- 
tions, and the Government recognized the necessity of retaining 
its credit in that regard. For this and other reasons decidedly 
thorough methods of economy were provided in Government service, 
so as to adjust the finances of public funds on a sound basis. One of 
the results was a reorganization of the national budget whereby 
expenditures were made to balance with estimated income for 1910, 
so that no deficit is to be accounted for at the end of the year. This 
step received encouragement from the fact that the total foreign 
commerce was greater than that for 1909, both imports and exports 
participating in the increase, the imports noticeably more, an indica- 
tion that the purchasing desire of the people has advanced. 





AVENIDA DE COLON, BOGOTA. 


This and the Avenida de la Republica are the most important thoroughfares of the Colombian capital. 

At the left is the monument of Columbus and at the right that of Isabella the Catholic. 

Material progress was made in the improvement of the roads 
throughout the country, in the construction of public buildings, 
and in the facility with which the post and telegraph services were 
carried on. To these matters the Government promises to give 
particular attention, because they are most needed, and in a country 
so situated as is Colombia, isolated in a large part of its territory, 
rapid communication is one of the important factors in bringing 
modern progressive ideas within the reach of the people. 

Among local facts of interest were the purchase, by the munici- 
pality of Bogota, of the street railway system, the successful develop- 
ment of the oil fields of the Atlantic coast region near Barranquilla, 
the inauguration of a modern plant for electric illumination of the 
city of Cali, and a new tramway service in the city of Cauca. In 
general, the agricultural possibilities in the production of coffee and 
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rubber, two great staples of the country, have in the past year been 
studied with care, and the mineral resources have received such 
practical attention as must soon prove that Colombia is in that 
respect one of the richest areas in South America. 


FINANCE. 


The budget for the year 1910 as sanctioned by law of December 11, 1909, estimated 
the revenues at $10,691,500 gold and the expenditures at $11,770,071, showing an 
estimated deficit of $1,078,571. 

On January 22, 1910, the budget was modified by the President to balance at 
$10,831,500 receipts and expenditures; $140,000 was added to the estimated receipts 
to be derived from an additional 2 per cent on custom revenues for the conversion 
fund, and $938,572 was scaled from the estimated expenditures, principally those of 
the ministries of war, public instruction, and public works. 

The following special budget of public credit is included in the President’s 
amended estimates of expenditures: 


Gold. 

Issue of certificates representing claims of foreigners....-............----- $500, 000 
Issue of certificates representing military rewards.........---..---------- 100, 000 
Issue of certificates representing requisitions in war 1895................-- 20, 000 
Issue of certificates representing requisitions in war 1899................-- 700,000 
Issue of certificates representing treasury bills and certificates...........-. 110, 000 
IissuleroricentihicatesstorsboumbilesionexpOntsess=s--s sees 92a 525, 000 
issue of certificates’ for arrears\| of military pay----------------+-+---------- 100, 000 
IGEN. OH CEMMTCAKAS., INO WOR KONG, -coscdoutaceaoccssc dae coeesuascauncese 50, 000 
Iissmecoiecertiticates Colomibitankhondss=eeesae sae a a eee 20, 000 
Issue of certificates; Antioquia Railway bonds_-2--2-.------2-2-+2--2425- 100, 000 

TE OCA Sas es ee a ape ee ESR op RO AR ee cing Feb emayadere ne en 2, 225, 000 


No figures are yet available on actual expenditures and revenues for the year. 

President Sefior Don Carlos E. Restrepo, in his message to the National Congress 
on July 20,1911, states that at the time of his assuming the presidency (August, 1910) 
the revenues had not produced a sum necessary to meet the most urgent expendi- 
tures, neither the payment of salaries nor the interior expenses, and that foreign 
obligations were in arrears. From August until the end of the year there was 
notable improvement in conditions. For the preceding year, 1909, the receipts 
amounted to $14,437,100, the principal items of which were: 


GiUStOMMME VETTES Aenea ete ces ey ae ts eee $6, 560, 159 
ENQWOR Tass nea oes eet cee a ewig Sead oa Se ee eee ee eee 2 (eye iby 
PSP IGN Dr. Gan wees Spc ec oe acne ee EERE Te ends Gio eA A Eres ia or ene aie 1, 403, 648 
Slaushteran dehidestaxesi-% 47 L655) s hese ype sey ta eee ae ay ar ete oe 966, 862 
ARO TW AC COREA CS Ses eee ee eee ee Reise eee I tes 519, 995 
Stamps andistanaped paper takessa5 2a. ae ee ee fe ree reese 484, 808 
Consullaratees eer ees sen 2 os ofits ae Oe ee ee 429, 129 
Rostaiam datelesralp lis) oariec reve = ps) at eee ey ere aoe een, Se 383, 770 
DEBT. 


The consolidated external debt of 1896 is represented by outstanding bonds to the 
amount of £2,666,400. The Government guarantees the following railroad bonds: 


Sabanashailwayguor Pel Cmts a2 5-14. eee ees aire etre te ot Ve ee ee £300, 000 
Santon dermatlwayeio sper Cembs-.6 <a at eee yee a” ae cea ee tee 192, 000 


ADO i a ae ee RN ee deed SUnGe rs Aba RARE AMC ce cemn Neen ce ei eal 492, 000 
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In addition the interest on the £1,480,000 bonds of the Girardot Railway (6 per 




















cent). 

The internal debt on March 31, 1910, according to the report of the minister of 

finance, made to the National Assembly May, 1910, is as follows: 
Outstand- 
wou Redeemed. | ing Mar. 31, 

eae | 1911. 
| | 

3 per cent floating debt bonds (gold) $15, 861, 158 |$15, 573, 153 | $288, 005 
Golomibyanih ond SEABerersesesse = eee eee eee ee een ere ere 81, 833 73, 096 | 8, 737 
IL)Ko[UWONE INOW ei 5 aa cone oceosoecetccecccocunosobonosesnpaenscconeesos 315, 100 303, 900 11, 200 
Camibaomnichwalyelh ONG Sikeeeree seer seer eer aa se eater eerie 127, 500 100, 000 27, 500 
Wiesternsralwayadnatts prasesce Gao ieon atom nen aioe tee ieee cee 877, 300 679, 000 198, 300 
Chypery imyllhWeny GUEWUS.6 ococansusesneasoandasbesadendococsssootosdasac 50, 000 45, 000 5, 000 
AiO CON, HANK Eby Che .o 5565200 cscocosbsdassocbecocoenccosasecsss 427,014 106, 500 320,514 
TMRESUIRY IDI. - 6 = 222 22 soe cs onesstoososcsasossoeeescsonsbessecese 803, 097 545, 129 | 257.968 
Centificatesionwanotils beeen ester eee Noe nee eee eee teaser 33.616 33, 043 573 
Csrtificatestotiwarotulgooer ease ae eee weer eos nee erases 2,301, 067 974,351 | 1,326,716 
Gertificatestotdorelenerns eases ect eee eee eee eee cee ee 2,722,800 | 2,469,310 | 253, 490 
Centificatestorsm il ttamiyeneiwia Cl Sesser 285, 417 213,491 71, 926 
Mreasupyncenbilicates sya kiss Soe Sc oe See ema ee nase neceeae 149, 129 86, 160 62, 969 
Certificates of arrears/ot Soldiers? pay -=-----=-------.---------------- 242, 434 108, 796 133, 638 
Ceniificatestonboumblestoniexp OnlStessssesaee seen eee eee eee 442, 076 118, 443 323, 633 
MotaliGcold) Boas yaseoseseeoacs Soe ee eee eae stereo scence 24,719,541 | 21,429, 372 3, 290, 169 














FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The value of the Colombian foreign trade for the year 1910, according to Sr. Don 


Joaquin Caicedo, director general of statistics, amounted to $34,650,789.79. 


The 


imports were $17,025,637.05 and the exports $17,625,152.74. For the preceding 
year the figures, according to the report of Sr. Don Tomas O. Eastman, minister of 
finance, made to the National Assembly near the close of the year 1910, were: Im- 
ports, $12,117,927; exports, $16,040,198; total, $28,158,125. 

Sr. Eastman’s figures are in correction of figures before published by the statistical 
office as follows: Imports, $10,561,047; exports, $15,513,346; total, $26,074,393. On 
the basis of Sr. Eastman’s figures for 1909, there was an increase for 1910 of $4,907,710 
in imports, and $1,584,954 in exports, or a total increase of $6,492,664. 


IMPORTS. 


Values of the imports by countries and articles for the year are not available. 
According to a special report of Charles H. Small, United States deputy consul general 
at Bogota, the weight of articles from the leading countries for the years 1908 and 
1909 amounted to: 




















Countries. 1908 1909 
Pounds. Pounds. 
WiiGe Gu Cait Os aceris sete a are See Tene ae a I ae a sre eects Se 62,712,276 | 58,909, 078 
United Kingdom | 48,237,245 | 43,251, 123 
(Cat hih ieee sees pane a - ae an aa ne ane on ase ee Ornes ata asen se aaa oe ae ae | 37, 767,883 | 23,318,339 
FUTATNGC ON Ss selec eyes eee tre re ar oy See eee SS SS eet 7, 254, 222 4, 918, 902 
Spans eC a wesc ese ree eisic ls eee weer recone ayys Se aeee ae ee eee eee eee 2, 420, 748 2, 874, 576 
All other countries 23, 786, 066 17, 027, 607 
URGE) eee ee aimee te he. eae Sane eee ean aaa Ae Sooo SoeE Esa oe 182,178, 4388 | 150, 299, 625 





On the basis of the weight of the imported goods, a comparison in values of the two 
years is not possible. 

The following table shows how the above-mentioned weights are distributed among 
the leading articles: 
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In 1909 there were imported: 


Alimentary substances: Pounds. 
(OI) ete I STaea ee es Emr CPU NT ea aie PR LA AREA ee ae) 17, 474, 930 
RAS UL Yo s yee eleete cee toe eee ee ie meat eh Ns. Sok tetas Rare ya Gon 1 TIS 6, 092, 980 
Ser Cee ee Voser cee SWS eb Gee eet STAN RL Ot 0) Ma Pac Sane Re 3 7, 136, 180 
WAIN OS < oreo apes 8 Pe SW Io oe, Atk eto a ae ao, Ste ean NE Fd 3, 235, 630 
SOs Chas, oo casoese PEM eee a Se cy ern ene com enor Rpts Sena ae pL 2, 786, 380 
@ulrand Wane e aie eee ne ie pe as op oe ener Ne ame 1, 262, 910 
(On GAMA MLSS Be Sena Beceem nn a os kc A ee CA IE 1, 258, 970 
NTE VILL ORS SE eps acs ates ote ren ere Se Ree nee RA eS ea rc 46, 625 

Iron, steel, and other metals: 

Steelamom salud: tools sa Sedans ie ak A iene renege) ete ese eee de 18, 027, 250 
Fatlroadkimatericltes tonto nscnlps Map et ec BE eee ON oe Deen perv eaten 13, 910, 890 
ead ae aes BSc eat Setee, Sense eg the Neda nepali. ions 5 fe Cy lee Re eat Nee ermgrage Leche 774, 010 
IBTONZESAN GG CO PPI sees Ae Seale se eee ner aS ee oe eed A besa 302, 410 
iimchustrrallma cliim/ery:tes is pense 3 ae meee yee et eens anya Ge Spa eum rely aes 3, 136, 650 
Mlecthicalamachime ny 22025 Senn cpt! meee eee ae ee 808, 510 
Textiles and manufactures: 
CotbOmpOOOd sents Pons sree! | Sen Sn mhy ear 0h eters RE Sy eae rane Rea 13, 381, 830 
lenipe etnies gecesi Ae hae gee coe ea aie Been ss aie 2, 027, 500 
WWOG ite Sense Sateen kd EU ea Ree Tee el Oe elie acer 1, 147, 520 
FRENG Gems etc Sees tee Bee Shots ache alae ee aS ON Ee 597, 340 
(Clo larson litay ar Tae eee NN ase cid 3 Rumen ey sae: POE ene PER eed hora Nes 233, 730 
Harths, stones, and minerals: 
I vated ohmbaysaeen V6 lau lel Mews ere genes eam ha Petes Sec ee) e us len ooh st oe Nee 23, 777, 450 
StoMes cements marble ss: ert < aes eek eee eee ene ee ean Beane 8, 274, 880 
Gry stalle ann MeL ass ees ek als Sectors ew eee soe hae En Sn ene ea 1, 182, 920 
Praia tS ye COlOns smn Keser uokee as Ae et 5 Ae eY- 2 2 ANI OP = Geer eae ay SS gs 885, 840 
Biartlremware sic aise Mes cielo take ote Ne oe Sy en ee, ey le Se 839, 100 

Animal products: 

ATVI TAN EL Sharp etry ett cst rag SS ION yee ce pee Bee aL ean eR eet ne EO 3, 643, 080 
PSOE Ove so ea Nes ee cee Aa be et ie i it a oe a eee Rr eS ers 1, 082, 410 
seat ersamdGhutss cease ys fey Sy! A cee eee ae eee ae et eS Al ee SOE 232, 470 
Miscellaneous: 
DPMS eMC CHCLINE Sa snare eo oe hs Weare cen yh ae ea OG sere 5, 455, 110 
TEAC yea Aen ee nk rece A an a ea tne eA cate eg eee Mg ee 3, 057, 020 
HERB EGU ANOUK e ate cra ees ae emt Re cra e eee eee ewe MR Ag ae ae ene is 2, 647, 700 
TE HN ULE LEU sa aa hak a Oe ee tetas pe reah ard RE Op 2, 036, 590 
Musical instruments ..-.. Rt RCT Ns I eRe IS Se AR 149, 070 
AEP AUTIVE Liens Preece rae eer Ae scent aes Sets Myer peg cal e e 116, 550 


Cereals: From Germany 7,384,996 pounds, from United States 6,986,747. Pastry: 
From United States 5,363,499 pounds, United Kingdom 254,579, and Germany 
123,312. Wines: From Spain 1,586,345 pounds, France 769,817, Germany 260,200, 
and United States 171,411. Soft drinks: From United Kingdom 1,441,660 pounds, 
Germany 873,708, United States 249,742. Oil and lard: From United States 663,826 
pounds, United Kingdom 219,797, and Germany 126,911. Condiments: From United 
States 550,535 pounds, Germany 395,707, and Spain 145,508. Steel, iron, and tools: 
From United States 9,109,593 pounds, United Kingdom 4,770,372, Germany 3,299,971, 
and France 206,490. Railroad material: From United States 6,117,725 pounds, 
United Kingdom 5,045,572, and Germany 660,840. Machinery for industrial and 
agricultural purposes: From United Kingdom 1,559,811 pounds, United States 





1 Soin the report. Probably pastas alimenticias in the original Spanish, ordinarily meaning food 
pastes (macaroni, noodles, etc.), but sometimes used to include other food products. 
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1,322,970, Germany 218,431, and France 117,520. Cotton goods: From United Kingdom 
7,678,521 pounds, United States 3,414,879, Germany 844,111, Spain 234,478, and France 
469,262. Hemp: United Kingdom 1,904,769 pounds, Germany 337,957, and United 
States 230,303. Wool: United Kingdom 442,378 pounds, France 348,696, Germany 
223,494, and United States 10,685. Materials for lighting and fuel: From United 
Kingdom 13,536,942 pounds, United States 9,376,789, and Germany 587,504. Stones, 
cement, marble, and similars: From United States 3,687,983 pounds, Germany 
2,232,564, United Kingdom 1,054,447 and Spain 177,094. Crystal and glass: From 
Germany 569,199 pounds, United States 224,376, and France 210,797. Animals: ! 
Practically all from United States. Soaps: From United States 580,831 pounds, 
and United Kingdom 414,288. Drugs, medicines, and chemicals: From United 
States 3,107,205 pounds, United Kingdom 1,008,167, Germany 627,854, and France 
359,676. Paper and [pasteboard: From Germany 1,559,591 pounds, France 523,688, 
United States 467,810, and United Kingdom 185,040. Furniture and articles of wood: 
From United States 1,652,506 pounds, Germany 400,105, and France 96,895. 

The imports by ports of entry for 1909 and 1910 were (figures from report of Statistical 
office): 














Ports of entry. 1909 1910 

ATG) COIs Re Sos Sere SSCS a Seo See SEE SE FO ORO SEE eee oe aS $33, 292. 44 $23, 801. 72 
Barranquilla 25-228 Aeeckone atiea- See oe ese oa csee meee ose aseeece el | Os 144 DOOsS2i 1OS060s160515 
BU ena VieMntUNateaaeece Seek eases hae ono eee ae eo = Se Sele MLS OFT OON! Me ITS ro S8ONGo 
Carta gem ans se eer cnn celia ctencle tere ereitie sive Dabrers Sees tees ate Seam) es rere | 2,264,469.52 | 3,977,477.94 
CUCUUAREE SS rae See cpa metathesis gees Same ei eee eee eas er AL | 474, 426. 09 518, 271.79 
TDI MICS Rees ser yes ee es Seen ee ayy Se eames ee ES ort ey Oe 36, 674. 25 45, 030. 20 
OTOCU CSIR ies oie ey ene tas Osis Re Tae Bae Ge See See he Hee eS ser Samoans He leosoneses5 Pe aese 9, 065. 92 
ION A CHAR Bese eatery ose eae eS Os ey Wee te Be meet eel eer ecoe wren dmg 59, 879. 90 45,171.80 
Santamantaece sass ses ence eee eek cee Sa Se sas etns sae See ee eee eae ee 151, 032. 64 97, 721. 59 
RUIN A COU Sess st ene ee ree eee ae Con Ee else e See oes Oe en eelateae 764, 761. 04 970, 546. 29 

Motalk(eold) ees sere eater an Gor ee en eal ae eee eae 10, 561, 046.70 | 17,025, 637. 05 








The total for 1909 was afterwards corrected to read $12,117,927. Corrections of the 
items not available. 
EXPORTS. 


The value of the exports for the years 1908 and 1909 to the leading countries, accord- 
ing to the same consular report, were: 





Countries. | 1908 1909 














A QsaW exo lrpSh eh Nets) oan eae es ie cach Sa Se eh oe as, Ou ey ONS ete SPIE vid atte en esa $8, 621, 281 $8, 587, 721 
{Wari Gece Kein's Gomis 55 aa ep eee ne Ie Se Oe = ye te Se re 2, 553, 297 3, 050, 863 
Germany aay Aaa Bice creer ears Cree Is ee Oe Cre ee EE eee nee 1, 456, 021 1, 549, 334 
ETAT CO cer Ae Ras Se SR REM NT Bend Ren Bae, Cee Sor eye an aa rae On ee es Sega 567, 500 482,781 
SPA setice sees vce eee Sao os See ae ne ee Seis od Bere ie ieee OTe ee SS serene 64, 128 90, 253 
INTRO TCT COUMMbRICS Sea er ae orn ee ee emp nd = ne, rh Cee PE a Pea Reem - ceoigie As 943, 244 1, 536, 735 

CUB) 21) SS i NS, ee EL peel hoa EE OEY EVLA kh LNT er a | 14,205, 471 15, 297, 687 

| 





The totals given do not agree with the official Colombian report, as can be seen 
above. 
The value of the leading export articles during the year 1909 were: 


Vegetable products: 


OG RREG poet eth eR ae ey A ee eR ea! $6, 339, 119 
APS TNT ASE AIS Ce Teeth LO pa ae eae A ae reer ee SY de Popes Rady ste ORNL Il, JULY, TSM 
ROW ACC ORAS oe cen a areca soot eRe S aRpe Men Pepa mm Dh OE at aa TaD ean a 8 428, 129 





1 The amount given in the table, 3,643,080 pounds, clearly indicates that live animals are not meant. 
Probably intended to include all animal products not otherwise mentioned. 
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Vegetable products—Continued. 


VWeretalblesnvony Ssesecetc te cn oe erent amie ae te Riis, Bro ee ence oe eee $407, 795 
TSSUI Gove gteons Seat ges eA yee) SUNY A Street Sete ore eee ee eee ee NES ete, es 383, 544 
CO CO ae ae rete re Peg te ge MENS tgs eect eee a sna eee 236, 076 
AD )itsyran = cLaneyan ee eee cS ae ea fa el SB ety vet er in 100, 527 
ATi reas Sexe aeons aay eats ier aet ole ol eh Bereta ae ne gene ee 99, 746 


Mineral products: 


GOV GST oy ATS ee Nh yee sys ic RU ee eS a a Sa 2, 150, 804 


Goldanpowderss. 22 Gee a ed 2 Sek ee Se et ee ee 901, 329 
Goldtimiinerale ss 222Se Neos te ae eee 171, 342 
Silveram arses cise outie ee CAs ee aa eae eee 176, 127 
AP lastimiim S52 as SP ee se Se Soh ote ee ey pa ge 154, 401 
sAnnanaiayl stain Males xz aos Ses ses Seo aes eRe ae nce Te we 1, 533, 082 
Fats (Ramana) seess 65s ener ee = oe Sebel eee ene are 825, 646 
Heathers: Ayers iene abr eee ane eee a ees Dy. cS Oe Mees Rey tee eee 32, 681 


Of the articles mentioned there were exported—Coffee: United States $4,170,028, 
United Kingdom $549,382, Germany $320,005, and France $59,383. Bananas: United 
Kingdom $597,493, and United States $518,766. Tobacco: $426,403 to Germany. 
Vegetable ivory: Germany $291,227, United States $173,295, and United Kingdom 


$20,240. Rubber: United States $232,002, Germany $77,408, and United Kingdom 
$89,272. Cocoa: United States $96,799, United Kingdom $74,302, and Germany 
$63,067. Divi-divi: Germany $68,219, and United Kingdom $67,870. Timber: 


_ United Kingdom $89,272, and United States $33,580. Mineral products found a mar- 
ket in United States and United Kingdom. Cattle and skins were exported to United 
States for $875,801, United Kingdom $200,439, and Germany $165,022. Panama hats: 
United States $585,030, United Kingdom $159,920, Germany $42,374, and France 
$13,175. Of feathers, practically all were sold to France. 

The exports by ports of clearance for the years 1909 and 1910 were figures from 
report of statistical office: 














| 
Ports of clearance. 1909 | 1910 

WN tf NOL CY: Vee Papa rte ae eel a cee SA I eee ree ea ies Sie et he ee $84, 434. 96 $83, 068. 22 
Barrang Willa ss Aarne ae Been eat eee Oe RE ne Sef ty See eee 5, 689, 017. 37 7, 139, 083. 42 
BOTS VC TUG UT a eee, See pee Stee ane eats me beet eek eee | 1,171, 405. 00 | 1, 153, 523. 00 
(CRT IP INGE ae estas nS. lacs bei eae naar eH Hee aes Sars sera o's 4, 548,895.75 5,178, 441. 63 
(Cie Seats SPUR See Anne Leeann Cen e Se Lor Gent ear Saet yam mae 1, 211, 453. 90 861, 918. 20 
ALD iALeS eee a ae ee Rh pe etacs SRN RCEE co HR iy OER Sa ie 57, 573. 40 84, 272.85 
OLROCUC #25 AR Oe ea On | Bae CE Rene 28, 708. 60 
5 2)(0) OY 61 Oks yaya teeeett Be cs Seamer Aer ana Oe ee tt Mg ie coe ee Me ee 146, 422. 06 161, 507. 29 
Samibamar tase. es keels yee re SS OUR beac ey ue Bed gee age ive Senate eas oe 1,310, 775. 63 1,770, 067. 96 
ELM W bw a Kea eee eee ag eR rs a aE Tne eee 1, 293, 368. 16 1, 164, 561. 57 

MO TA esa sce see ee | ae ee Re Oey ie ae ee aa Noon eas eo ae 15, 513, 346. 23 17, 625, 152. 74 








The total for 1909 was afterwards corrected to read $16,040,198. 


items are not available. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


All or very nearly all the EMERALDS mined to day come from Colombia. 


Corrections of the 


And, in 


spite of the supposed higher value of diamonds, the emerald is the most precious of 


gems. 
of a flawless diamond in the jewelry market. 


Carat for carat, a flawless emerald would bring perhaps three times the price 


India, the storehouse of precious stones, is credited with producing the first emeralds, 
but the oriental emerald is not identical with the modern gem, as it is a variety of the 


ruby, of a green color and extremely rare. 


The stone that adorned Aaron’s armor, 


described in the writings of Moses, if it was a real emerald and not a carbuncle, may 





WASHING DEBRIS FOR EMERALDS IN COLOMBIA. 
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have come from the mines at Coptos in Egypt, which furnished the ancients with the 
precious green gems, ‘Traces of the original workings of these mines are visible to-day, 
while in some of the tunnels the tools of the workmen are still to be seen. Certain of 
these old mines are known as ‘‘Cleopatra’s mines” because that remarkable Egyptian 
queen is supposed to have obtained her jewels from that source. Nero wore an 
emerald monocle at the gladiatorial combats that came perhaps from the mines of 
Ethiopia not far from those of Coptos. The Museum of Naples contains fine emeralds 
taken from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, some of which are carved, and 
the history of this gem shows that it was highly treasured from earliest recorded times. 

Various virtues were formerly ascribed to the emerald. It was said to be good for 
the eyes, and even in recent times diamond cutters used to keep one of these green 
stones to gaze upon asa relief from the eye strain of their work. It was supposed to 
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color water green, to ease the labor of women in childbirth, and to drive away evil 
spirits. Also, an emerald would expose a false witness in a lawsuit; it gave the wearer 
the power of eloquence of speech, and it was also attributed with the curious property 
of striking snakes blind. The veil of superstition that surrounds this gem is such that 
in the East to-day, when the heavens are propitious, mysterious symbols are carved on 
emeralds to give them certain magical qualities and medicinal properties. 

‘“Smaragdus,”’ the Greek word from which emerald is traced, really meant any green 
stone, and this has led to some confusion in identifying the true character of the 
jewels referred to under this name in ancient writings. Now the name is only applied 
to that gem of the beryl family of a bright green color (due to traces of a quantity of 
oxide of chromium), a translucent hexagonal crystal with glass-like luster and uneven 
fracture, composed of silica, alumina, glucina, magnesia, and soda. It is brittle and 
comparatively soft when fresh from the mines, but hardens on exposure toair. To-day 
emeralds are found in Heubachtel in Salzburg, Odontchelong in Siberia, Canjargum in 
India, and Colombia, South America. 
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Pizarro and Cortes sent the first emeralds from the New World to Spain, where they 
acquired the name ‘“‘Spanish emeralds” in spite of the fact that the gem has never 
been found in the Iberian Kingdom. Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador were ravished of 
their mineral wealth, so wonderful emeralds as part of the spoil found their way into 
the treasury of the Spanish Kings. 

Tradition has it that an Aztec gem appropriated by Cortez was valued at 40,000 
ducats. Another wonderful stone, the size of an ostrich egg, was found in the Manka 
Valley, Peru, where the Indians worshiped it as the Goddess of Emeralds. The 
Spanish conquerors opened up the mines of Colombia in 1540, enslaving the Indians 
in order to work them. The richest mineral areas were those of Muzo and Cosquez, 
about 75 miles north of Bogota, and the Samondoco or Chivor group, about 80 miles 
northeast of Bogota, at an elevation of about 6,500 feet above sea level. A curious 
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fact in the history of these latter mines is that they were closed and lost to the world 
in an enveloping forest of jungle for over a hundred years and only rediscovered some 
14 years ago. 

The Government of Colombia controls the exploitation of emeralds, leasing the min- 
ing districts to the working companies. The Muzo group, from which the finest em- 
eralds come, has an estimated yearly output of 262,548 carats of the first class, 467,690 
second class, 22,700 third class, and 16,000 fourth class. The Coscuez group, named 
for an Indian princess, which produced the variety of emerald called canutillo, one 
of the most valuable stones, is now in the catagory of ‘‘lost mines,’’ the exact location 
being unknown. The Samandoco or Chivor group, not now being worked, is supposed 
to possess a matrix that would yield a half million dollars’ worth of emeralds a year. 

The Cuincha group, across the Minero River from the Muzo mines, forms a new field 
of much promise. 

The emerald-mining country of Colombia is extremely inaccessible, and the diffi 
culties of transport force a recourse to the simplest methods in order to extract the 
stones. The Muzo mine is in what seems to be the bow] of an extinct volcano, and the 
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method in use there is typical. Twenty or thirty laborers with picks and crowbars 
break out the face of the crater along a determined line, leaving a trail of green quartz 
that contains the crystals; this quartz is then cut and separated with the greatest care, 
for the gems are extremely fragile when in the matrix, and the débris dropped into a 
sluiceway, where it is washed by a stream of water coming with force from the higher 
planes of the mine; the water is then drained off and the sediment searched for the 
green gems. It was by just this method that the most valuable single emerald in the 
world was found. It belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, and is a perfect six-sided 
crystal that weighs 8 ounces 18 pennyweights, is 2 inches in length, and measures 
across its three thicknesses 24, 24, and 1% inches. Another fine stone is the Hope 
emerald, weighing 6 ounces, which was also found in Colombia. 

There can be no doubt that this source of wealth.in Colombia will be greatly aug- 
mented in the future when improved transportation facilities will make it possible to 
put the best mining machinery at work to separate these beautiful green jewels from 
the baser clay. 


Nearly half a million pounds of TONKA BEANS were brought into the United 
States in 1909, yet few people know this seed or its uses. 

The tonqua, tonka, or tonquin bean of commerce is supposed to have first reached 
Europe from that Province of Annam, Tonkin, which is now a French protectorate. 
It is the dried seed of the fruit of the leguminous tree called by botanists Dipterix 
odorata, which grows in the forests of the northern part of South America. 

The tree attains a height of 80 feet, and the fruit is a drupe-like, oblong, fibrous pod 
that contains one seed, almond shaped but larger and covered with a shiny black 
skin. 

The seeds have the sweet odor of ‘‘new mown hay,’’ which comes from their possess- 
ing the crystallizable principle, coumarin, which gives the delicious fragrance to 
newly cut vernal grass and melilot. Tonka trees flourish in the Guianas, in the 
State of Para, Brazil, and the Orinoco Basin of Venezuela. The best beans come from 
a region in the vicinity of the Caura and Cuchivero Rivers, where yearly migrations 
of the natives convert the usually silent forests into populous localities swarmed over 
by swarthy seekers of the odorous seeds. 

In the country watered by the Orinoco and its tributaries several granite mountain 
ranges cross, with an average altitude, exclusive of isolated peaks, of between 3,000 
and 4,000 feet. The land in the vicinity of these ranges is largely composed of detritus, 
in which powdered granite is present in high percentage, and this seems to be the soil 
best suited for the tonka-bean tree. As is the habit of many valuable growths, this 
tree is found scattered singly throughout the forest, rarely in groves, and therefore the 
work of collecting its fruit is indeed arduous. 

Experience has shown that the third-year crop is generally the best, although it is 
almost impossible to forecast the harvest of any one year. 

In Venezuela the tree is known as the sarrapia, from which the men engaged in 
collecting the beans earn their name sarrapieros. 

Early in February they begin to arrive on the Caura from Ciudad Bolivar, or even 
farther distant, their boats struggling against the powerful current of the stream, 
where all types of native craft are seen, from the large dugout or bongo, which accom- 
modates an entire family, to the tippy skiff that just keeps afloat with two paddlers. 
Progress up the river is slow, the boats stopping at the principal settlements in order 
to replenish supplies. The old hands know every tonka-bean tree in the district and 
usually confine their labors to the serrapiales with which they are familiar. Some of 
the more energetic of the bean seekers strike out to the untried regions, but the rapids 
of the upper river make such trips risky. When a suitable spot has been selected 
from which to begin operations, the men immediately build the ranchos, or straw 
houses, that serve for headquarters during the two or three months following. If the 
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fruit has commenced to fall, the men begin collecting the beans at once, otherwise, 
they wander in the forest, marking spots where the fruit is plentiful, or spend the 
time in hunting and fishing. Men, women, and children, whole families, are active 
in the collecting. With the break of day their work commences, the seekers treading 
the forests so that no fruit-bearing tree may escape their visitation, and so they con- 
tinue, day following day, until the field is exhausted. 

The fruit is much like the mango in appearance and serves as food also for the 
natives. It has but little pulp which is sticky and of insipid taste, while the seed 
is covered with.a hard, fur-like substance. 

When the sarrapiero has gathered sufficient fruit, he carries it to some open spot in 
the forest where he can get the benefit of strong sunlight; he here carefully breaks 
open the hard shell and extracts the single oblong, dark-brown bean. The seeds are 
then spread to dry on large granite slabs common in this region. The dried beans are 
then shipped to Ciudad Bolivar and sold to local merchants who may subject them 
to the process called crystallization, or who may send the beans on to Trinidad, where 
this process can be carried out much more cheaply. 

Crystallizing is an alcohol treatment. Open casks are ranged side by side and filled 
with beans to within 1 foot of the top. Strong rum is then poured over them until 
the casks are quite full, then they are covered with gunny sacks. At the end of 24 
hours the rum not absorbed is run off and the beans are spread out to dry where the 
air circulates freely. When first emptied from the casks the beans are a dull black 
color, soft and swollen, but on drying, shiny white crystals appear on their surfaces, 
and by the time they are ready for packing they seem to be sugar-coated. The beans 
shrink in drying and present a wrinkled appearance when ready for final exportation. 

Tonka beans pulverized are mixed with snuff and tobacco to give a “‘bouquet,”’ and 
their sweet scent finds them a ready market with perfumery and soap manufacturers. 
One bean will perfume a wardrobe. Sometimes they displace the vanilla bean, but 
strickly speaking it is the fragrant odor that gives value to the fruit. 

The tonka-bean tree is also found scattered through the forest lands of Colombia and 
its systematic exploitation should bring ample returns to those who would brave the 
hardships of the industry. 

The coasts and hot regions of the Republic produce corn, sugar cane, sea-island 
cotton, rubber, cacao, bananas, fibers, tropical fruits, and vegetables, while the moun- 
tains and uplands yield coffee, apples, peaches, berries, potatoes, wheat, barley, and 
in fact all of the products of the Temperate Zone. The entire country is suitable for 
stock raising, the pastures in many sections remaining green the year round. Few 
countries contain the latent wealth and favorable conditions for developing it to such 
a degree as does Colombia. 

On the Magdalena, an adequate labor supply is obtainable for large plantations of 
bananas as well as of cacao and rubber, and with a sufficient population the Santa 
Marta district could within a few years increase its production tenfold. The valleys 
of the Atrato and Leon have long been recognized as having proper characteristics 
for the cultivation of this fruit. On the Sinu River there is also much good banana 
land, as well as an area suited to the cultivation of oranges, pineapples, alligator pears, 
and many other tropical products. This is the great cattle belt, as it is also the source 
of the cedar and mahogany exported from Colombia. 

The coffee crop of the Republic yields annually about 600,000 bags. About 25,000 
bags are retained for home consumption, the remainder going to the United States 
and Europe. The principal coffee districts are the Department of Cundinamarca, 
which produces the renowned Bogota brand; the Ocana, Cucuta, and Bucaramanga 
districts, in the Department of Santander, and in the Tolima and smaller valleys of the 
Cordilleras. 
~ In some departments, notably Antioquia, the mineral industry is well established, 
while the Marmato and Sucio River gold deposits are said to be equal to those of the 
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Transvaal. It is said that the entire Pacific coast of Colombia has been formed by 
gold-bearing alluvial, so that with more effective development a great mining center 
will be established. The great gold-bearing region is found in the Department of 
Antioquia and in the mountain ranges that separate the Cauca and Magdalena Rivers. 
In this large area of many thousands of square miles, wherever there is gravel there is 
gold, and back in the mountains, where the rock has been laid bare, veins are found 
everywhere. These veins contain treasures of gold that can be extracted by the 
systematic use of modern machinery and methods. Many hundreds of miles of this 
rich territory have never been explored except by the Indian hunter. 

Recent gold discoveries near Neiva, on the upper Magdalena River, have opened up 
a new section of the gold belt. It is known that the Department of Narino, bordering 
on the Ecuador line, is rich in the precious metal. Gold nuggets are found in the 
gravel beds of all the rivers of this section flowing into the Pacific Ocean. Discoveries 
have also been made of rich gold-bearing quartz on the headquarters of the Andagueda 
and Chirvigo Rivers, distant about 125 miles from Quibdo. 

Copper ores are very abundant in Colombia, but owing to the richness of the country 
in gold and silver little attention has been paid to the commoner metals. When the 
value of the copper deposits becomes better known and appreciated, Colombia will 
without doubt rank as one of the greatest copper-producing countries of the world. 
Copper ores are found in the Ocana and Velez districts, in the Department of Santan- 
der, in the districts of Moniguica and Santa Rosa, in the Department of Boyaca, and 
in the Department of Antioquia. 

Russia is the only country whose platinum output exceeds that of Colombia. This 
metal, which is always found mixed with gold, comes from the gravels of the Choco 
district, its main source being the Platina and Condoto Rivers, which are tributary 
to the San Juan River. It is also obtained from some of the streams that flow into the 
Atrato River. 

Coal is found nearly everywhere in the Cordilleras, lignite on the coasts, and coking 
and steam coal in the interior. Valuable deposits have been discovered recently 
between the Atrato and Leon Rivers; in short, the Colombian coal fields are well 
located to take advantage of the market facilities which will become available with 
the completion of the Panama Canal. 

The petroleum deposits are said to resemble those of the Beaumont, Tex., oil fields. 
The quality of the product is excellent and it was awarded the first prize in the Cen- 
tennial Exposition held at Bogota in July, 1910. Refineries have been established 
for the elaboration of gasoline, benzine, paraffin, and other by-products from the crude 
petroleum. 

Tron ores are abundant in the Republic, and shipments of high-grade asphalt are 
made from Santander. 

The principal manufacturing industries are those for the making of textile goods, 
glass, earthenware, matches, and hats, iron foundries, and flour and sugar mills. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The peculiar geographical features of the Republic have rendered the construction 
of extended railroad lines a very expensive and difficult undertaking, and some of 
the existing short lines have been as long as 30 years in the making. The chain of the 
Andes divides in the southwestern part of the country into three distinct ranges, the 
middle one of which ceases some 150 miles from the northern coast, thus permitting 
the Cauca River, which rises between the central and western range, to unite with the 
Magdalena some distance above its entrance into the Caribbean Sea. To reach Bogota 
from the west coast, which would be by far the shortest route from the ocean, a railroad 
would have to traverse not only the western and central ranges, but mount to the 
plateaus of the third range, on which the capital is situated. 
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The Magdalena River, which is at present the only available outlet from Bogota 
to the Atlantic coast, is impassable at several points on account of rapids and has a 
bar at its mouth which impedes navigation. Barranquilla, at which point the river 
journey to the capital begins, is about 15 miles by rail from the seaport of Savanilla. 
The traveler can also make the trip by rail from Cartagena to Calamar (65 miles), 
taking the steamer at the latter point. A long journey by water is then made to 
La Dorada, where a change is made'to the railroad, and a second river trip commenced 
at Puerto Beltran, and the final stage of the journey made by rail from Girardot to 
Bogota, the total time consumed being about seven days. 

There is as yet no continuous railroad system within the Republic, but there are 
many short lines at present engaged chiefly in local traffic, which, when their plans 
are fully carried out, will connect the coast on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides 
with the centers of production. Those lines which tap the valleys of the Atrato and 
Cauca Rivers will probably at some future date form a part of the proposed Pan 
American railway system. 

There are two short lines in the northeastern part of the Republic, but the interests 
of most of the lines now in operation are bound up with those of the capital, the whole 
eastern and southern territory from Bogota to the Venezuela and Ecuador boundaries 
having no rail connection with the more settled sections of the country. 

The length of railways in operation in the Republic is 988 kilometers (614 miles). 
The following table shows the lines in actual operation and the mileage of each: 
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The lines from Barranquilla and Cartagena, as already stated, run from the north 
coast and connect with the steamer routes on the Magdalena River. The Santa Marta 
road also starts on the north coast and runs to the town of Fundacion, on the river of 
the same name. It is the outlet for a large banana district, and the railroad company 
has contracted for extensions into new territory which are expected to materially 
increase the output of that fruit. The bay of Santa Marta offers a safe anchorage all 
the year round; there is a wharf with accommodations for large steamers and a depth 
of water of 30 feet. 

The Great Northern Central line starts from Puerto Wilches, on the Magdalena, 
and is under construction toward Bucaramanga, with the ultimate expectation of 
being built to the capital. Work was temporarily suspended in July, 1910, but the 
line is in operation for a short distance. 

The Dorada Railway was constructed in order to afford a means of easy transporta- 
tion around the rapids of the Magdalena, which here make navigation impossible. 
The line extends from La Dorada through Honda to Ambalema, but passengers leave 
the train to take the steamer route at Puerto Beltran. 
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The Girardot Railway starts at the Magdalena and joins the Sabana line at Facata- 
tiva, the latter line running direct to Bogota and thus completing the line of com- 
munication between the Caribbean Sea and the capital of the Republic. These 
two roads are, of course, of the utmost importance to Colombia, for previous to their 
completion it was necessary to take a long trip by muleback over the mountains to 
the river. The Tolima Railway is a short private line running from the Magdalena at 
Girardot to the town of Espinal. 

Two other lines, the Colombian Northern and the Southern Railway, run from 
Bogota through the extensive savannas, the former to the north and the latter termi- 
nating in the town of Sibate, toward the southwest. The Columbian Northern is now 
in operation to Nemocon and is expected to continue on to Chiquinquira, 106 kilo- 
meters farther, where it will meet the Puerto Wilches line to be extended from 
Bucaramanga. If the plans for this route are carried out, these two roads will form a 
great trunk line from Bogota to the Magdalena, which will not only shorten the dis- 
tance and the time consumed in the journey to the coast but will open up a vast 
extent of territory now but little developed. 

The Cucuta Railway is a short line connecting the city of that name with the port 
of Villamizar, the head of navigation on the Zulia River, with an extension to Tachira 
on the Venezuelan frontier. 

The Pacific Railway, which, starting from Buenaventura on the west coast, runs to 
the prosperous city of Cali and thence through the Cauca Valley, is expected to be 
in operation to that city by the latter part of 1911. Cali was also connected with the 
Cauca River in July, 1910, by a short steam tramway. The Pacific line is expected 
to follow the Valley of the Cauca for a considerable distance, and will furnish an outlet 
to the sea for the increasing commerce of that fertile district. With the completion 
of this line and the railroad connecting the Cauca with the cities of Amagaand Medellin, 
also that between Medellin and Puerto Berrio on the Magdalena, the transportation 
rates on coffee will undoubtedly be cheapened and the products of a large part of 
the Republic will be much more easily and quickly transported to foreign markets 
than at present, so that the commerce of the country should receive an impetus it 
has never before known. 

There was but little actual construction work done during the year 1910, but several 
of the newer lines were opened for provisional operation. The governor of the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia was authorized to negotiate a foreign loan to the extent of $3,500,000 
for the completion of the Antioquia Railroad, and work on this line as well as that to 
the Amaga coal district is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 

Colombia has a fine system of waterways, the most important of which is the Mag- 
dalena, navigable by vessels of considerable draft for a distance of over 600 miles and 
by smaller craft 300 miles farther. The Atrato is navigable for 200 miles inland and 
the Sinu for 110 miles. The Cauca, the Zulia, the Cesar, the Nechi, the Lebrija, the 
Sogamoso, and some of the smaller tributaries are also navigable for various distances. 


THE PRESS OF COLOMBIA. 


Colombia, which implies the original region known as New Granada and also the 
area of the present Republic, has always been proud of the intellectual character of 
its citizens, and during even the earliest days of the colonies literature was cultivated, 
and it flourished steadily. Poets produced works of their own before the introduction 
of the printing press into the country, and they attempted to translate and thus to 
preserve the primitive imaginative songs and traditions of the natives, while they 
were ignored in many other parts invaded by the conquistadores. 

The first printing press to be set up in (Santa Fe de) Bogota, which was the center 
and home of all learning in the northwest of the southern continent, began its work 
in 1738. As was the custom of the times, almost all the uses of the press were devoted 
to the publication of religious essays or tracts for the benefit of the Indians, but his- 
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torical pamphlets were not forgotten, and occasionally contemporary matters received 
notice. Libraries had already been founded in several cities of Colombia before that 
date, but the royal, or what is now the national, library was ceremoniously opened to 
the public on January 9, 1777, with a rich collection of most of the books of standard 
ancient and modern literature. For that time the number of 13,800 volumes, besides 
many treasured manuscripts, was considered enormous. 

To the library and the inspiration derived from it are to be ascribed the birth of the 
periodical press in Colombia. A native of Cuba, a poor carpenter by trade, but an 
intellectual giant in his ripe manhood, Manuel del Socorro Rodriguez, feeling that 
the spread of ideas was slow, 1f books alone were to be depended on, determined to 
make use of the printing press, as other countries were doing, to foster contemporary 
thought. Fired with this ambition, he received the support of the ruling viceroy, 
and on August 31, 1785, he published the first number of a Gaceta de Santafe, of small 
size and of really little importance, but it was at least a beginning of periodical publi- 
cation in Colombia. The Gaceta appeared for only a few numbers. The same editor 
later published the Papel Periodico de Santafe de Bogota, the first number of which 
was dated February 9, 1791. This paper, of four small sheets, was a weekly and con- 
tinued to be issued regularly for 270 numbers. Rodriguez continued his activity till 
the revolution of 1810. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century intellectual awakening had been remark- 
able, and was followed in Colombia by the establishment of many papers. The revolu- 
tion that embraced all Latin America at this time brought others into being, but while 
they lost their purely intellectual character and adopted a tone more political, the 
newspaper as such had to wait. Probably its origin can be traced to the Semanario, 
the first number of which appeared January 3, 1808, in Bogota. Its director was the 
celebrated scholar of Colombia, Caldas, and while the subject matter of the periodical 
was largely scientific and devoted to the study of the material development of the 
country, news items were occasionally admitted. When the revolution broke, the 
only source of news of current events came from papers published in Spain. The 
Government in Bogota decided therefore to found papers of its own, giving attention 
to local affairs, and in July, 1810, the Diario Politico appeared. Others were published 
in different parts of the country, and numerous private sheets followed. Most of 
them were political and all of them gave news, but they were short lived, and during 
the disturbed conditions incident to the reorganization of the Republic no one paper 
survived. 

Of the fully 350 periodicals issued to-day in the entire Republic about 75 are 
registered in Bogota, the capital and chief city of the Republic. Most of these are 
reviews and bulletins appearing weekly, monthly, or annually; a considerable num- 
ber are literary, as the traditional tastes of the people are well preserved. The 
available records in the Columbus Memorial Library indicate that there are nine 
daily newspapers in the city. The second city in size, Bucaramanga, has about 
four dailies, and Medellin, the third, but a very active place, the same number. 
Other cities in the Republic have dailies, and owing to the infrequent communica- 
tion between various parts of the country each local paper is of great influence in 
its particular territory. 

The daily newspapers of Colombia are almost without exception of 4 pages, of 6 to 7 
columns, although in size they may vary from 15 by 24 inches to 20 by 27 inches. 
In most of them the first page is given entirely, or at least for the greater part, to ad- 
vertisements, with perhaps one column reserved for the most interesting news. The 
last page is set like the first, as a rule, although of course differences in make-up are 
common. The two inner pages have the telegraphic and home news, as well as edi- 
torial or descriptive matter, but where space is available, advertisements also are 
inserted. As far as the reading matter is concerned, illustrations are very infrequent, 
and practically no use is made of that method of arousing the reader’s attention, but 
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in the advertisements the illustrations are general, a picture of the article advertised 
usually accompanying the text, or if this is omitted, large type is employed to accen- 
tuate it. Railway and steamer time-tables can generally be found in each edition of 
a paper. 

Adyertising;rates in the Bogota papers are based upon the unit of one word, which 
is that of ordinary type; this is 1 cent gold each insertion. Another manner of esti- 
mate is by the column inch or centimeter (2? inch). By the inch the rate is about 10 
to 25 cents gold, depending upon the page, the character of type, and the circulation 
of the paper, Attractive reduction is of course made for repeated insertions. 

The circulation of some of the periodicals appearing less than daily ranges from 500 
to 5,000, but that of the well-established dailies averages about 5,000, more or less, 
according to circumstances. This reaches a large reading public, however, because 
each local paper has its field almost to itself, and the purchasers would make selection 
chiefly from the advertisements in the home paper. 





SECTION OF THE HISTORICAL WALL OF CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA. 


Cartagena was one of the ports from which Peruvian gold was shipped to Europe, and at present 
is one of the most important of Colombia. 
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The Republic of Ecuador has an estimated area of about 116,000 
square miles, and a population (estimated 1910) of 1,500,000, equal 
to 13 per square mile. The Galapagos Islands, about 730 miles off 
the coast, have an area of 2,400 square miles and a population of a 
little over 500. 

Ecuador, like Peru, may be divided into four distinct regions, with 
as many varieties of climate, soil, and products. In the lowlands 
cacao, sugar cane, tobacco, coffee, cotton, bananas, and other tropical 
fruits are grown, while on the high plateaus wheat and other cereals 
and potatoes are successfully cultivated. Besides rubber, the ex- 
tensive forests contain numerous species of useful trees, among the 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, yielding the commercial 
product known as vegetable ivory, and the Car- 
ludovica palmata, furnishing the fiber from which 
Panama hats are made. Other valuable trees 
are the cinchona, from whose bark quinine is 
obtained; the mangrove, used for tanning pur- 
poses, and the silk cotton tree, yielding the 
valuable commercial product known as kapok. 
Gold, silver, iron, copper, coal, sulphur, and other 
minerals exist in the Republic, and deposits of 
oil have been located, but the lack of adequate 

COAT OF ARMS OF transportation facilities has hindered develop- 
ment of the mining industries. 

Under the present constitution, promulgated December 23, 1906, 
Ecuador is a centralized Republic, with the usual division of powers 
into legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 

The National Congress consists of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. The former is composed of 32 members, 2 for each 
Province, and the latter of 48 members, 1 for every 30,000 citizens 
or fraction over 15,000. Senators as well as deputies are elected by 
direct vote, every citizen over 21 years of age who can read and 
write being entitled to vote. Senators are elected for a term of four 
and deputies for two years. Congress meets at the capital, Quito, on 
August 10 of each year for a period of 60 days, which may be ex- 
tended for another 30 days. The President of the Republic may 
also call an extraordinary session when deemed necessary or expedient. 

The President of the Republic is elected for a term of four years, 
by direct vote, and can not be reelected except after a lapse of two 
terms. His salary is 24,000 sucres ($12,000). According to the 
constitution of 1906, in case of the death or disability of the President 
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of the Republic, the President of the Senate or of the Chamber of 
Deputies, in their respective order, exercises the executive power. 
In addition to a cabinet, consisting of five ministers appointed by 
the president, there is a council of state which is consulted by him 
in all important matters and which represents congress when not in 
session. 

It is made up of members of the cabinet, the president of the 
supreme court, the president of the court of accounts, two senators, 
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two deputies, and three other citizens, the last seven members being 
elected by Congress. | 

President Emilio Estrada was inaugurated on August 31, 1911, 
and up to the time of going to press with this issue, no announce- 
ment had been received as to the personnel of the seine! which he 
would designate. The cabinet consists, however, of the following 
portfolios: Minister of the Interior and Public Works; Minister of 
Foreign Relations and Justice; Minister of the Treasury and Public 
Credit; Minister of Public Instruction, Post Offices, and Telegraphs; 
and Minister of War and Navy. 

The Department of the Interior and Public Works (Ministerio del 
Interior y Obras Ptiblicas) exercises supervision and control over 
the Previnces and municipalities, as well as over the police and fire 
departments, public health and sanitation, the maintenance of roads 
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and bridges, means of communication and transportation, including 
railroads and waterways, water works, sewerage and drainage sys- 
tems, and all public buildings. 

To the Department of Foreign Relations and Justice (Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores y Justicia) is intrusted all matters pertaining 
to relations with foreign powers, through the diplomatic and consular 
corps, the settlement of international boundary disputes, the juris- 
diction and control of the Roman Catholic Churches and clergy, and 
with the administration of justice through the courts and penal 
institutions. 

The Department of the Treasury and Public Credit (Ministerio de 
Hacienda y Crédito Ptiblico) handles all the national funds, admin- 
isters the customhouses, attends to the service of the public debt, 
prepares the annual budget, and audits and controls all public 
accounts through the court of accounts. The 
salt monopoly and the banks and other finan- 
cial institutions are also supervised by this 
department. 

The Department of Public Instruction, Post 
Offices, and Telegraphs (Ministerio de Instruc- 
cién Publica, Correos y Telégrafos) controls 
all public and private schools and other 
educational institutions, such as the Central 
University, the School of Arts and Crafts, 
the School of Fine Arts, the Conservatory 
of Music, the National Library, and the 

PRESIDENT EMILIO. National Astronomical Observatory. The 
ESTRADA, 
postal, telegraph, and telephone systems are 
under its supervision, as are also all matters relating to the promo- 
tion and regulation of agriculture, commerce and industries, the civil 
register, the bureau ‘of statistics, jand the administration of the 
Province of Oriente and the Galapagos Islands. 

The Department of War and Navy (Ministerio de Guerra y Marina) 
has under its charge all matters pertaining to the national defense, 
the regular standing army, and the recruiting and training of con- 
scripts, national guard, and marines being under its control. The 
military and naval training schools, arsenals, the revenue-cutter 
service, and the coast and lighthouse service are also administered 
by the same department. 

The supreme court, located at Quito, is the highest tribunal, and 
consists of five justices elected by Congress for a term of six years. 
The superior courts are located at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Rio- 
bamba, Loja, and Portoviejo, the first two being composed of six 
judges and the last four of three judges each, all elected by Congress 
for the same term as the members of the supreme court. The court 
of accounts is empowered to audit and investigate all public accounts 
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and expenditures, its members being elected by Congress for a term 
of similar length to that of the justices. 

The permanent army in 1910 consisted of 7,810 officers and men 
and the first and second reserves of about 100,000. A mining and 
torpedo section, a sanitary section, and a telegraph and telephone 
corps were created during that year. The navy consists of one 
cruiser, the Cotopazi, of 600 tons; a torpedo destroyer, the Bolivar, of 
1,000 tons; one torpedo boat, the Tarquwi, of 56 tons; three launches, 
and one auxiliary vessel, with a total equipment of about 200 men. 

The total extent of the telegraph system is 2,608 miles, with over 
60 offices. Two telephone systems, with 400 subscribers each, are 
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maintained in Guayaquil, and a system is also in operation in Quito, 
there being a long-distance communication between the two cities. 
The post-office department is well organized and administered, and the 
service is being extended by the opening of new offices. The interior 
correspondence amounts to about 820,000 letters per annum, and the 
foreign correspondence to 1,809,000 letters and 6,347,000 newspapers 
and packets. 
ECUADOR IN 1910. 


The Republic, during the year 1910, continued to improve in com- 
mercial conditions, so that a favorable balance of trade could be 
reported at the end. Exports increased, the crop of cacao sent 
abroad being the largest in the history of the country; coffee was also 
shipped in larger quantities and with greater increased prices; ivory 
nuts brought higher returns, while hides, rubber, and straw hats were 
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also among the products showing gains in net: returns. Imports 
were somewhat less than in 1909, but not sufficient to disturb the 
good results of the total commerce. 

These material advances in commerce indicate that in agricultural 
matters the country is prosperous. ‘This is especially true when it is 
considered that practically all of the crops forming considerable arti- 
cles of trade are the results of cultivation, only the ivory nuts being 
of such natural growth that they can be gathered without careful 
attention to their agricultural condition. As the country becomes 
more open to travel and investment and its agricultural possibilities 
realized—for Ecuador is remarkably rich in soil, as well as salubrious 
in climate—cultivation will produce still heavier results. 

The persistent policy of the Government toward developing the 
means of communication throughout the land, not alone by helping 
to build new railways, but also by encouraging the construction of 
better roads between interior points, has in the years past produced 
financial embarrassments, and there was a deficit in the treasury. 
Certain obligations were therefore compelled to be postponed to the 
next year, when a rigid adjustment of expenses is promised. Many 
heavy and unexpected expenditures have been caused by the pending 
boundary dispute with Peru, but it is hoped by all friends of both 
countries that this question will be completely settled before long. 


FINANCE. 


The total revenues for the year 1909, the latest year for which such data are available, 
amounted to 15,877,684.67 sucres. The expenditures for the same year were 15,564,- 
882.70 sucres. These figures show a surplus of 322,801.17 sucres. The figures for the 
preceding year were: Receipts, 13,362,186.71 sucres; expenditures, 12,764,685.77 
sucres; surplus, 597,500.94 sucres. There was, therefore, an increase in receipts of 
2,015,497.96 sucres, and in expenditures of 2,800,196.93 sucres. 

The value of the sucre is approximately 49 cents (24d. sterling). On this basis the 
receipts for 1909 in United States gold were $7,780,065.49; expenditures, $7,626,792.53; 
surplus, $153,272.96. 

The principal items were: 


Receipts: Sucres. 
import duties as. 6 ccs 25 See Pe ae es Se eel ee 8, 091, 007. 21 
x portrdwties yeas ant at rate eel (any Aeterna egret ae 4, 230, 253. 21 
SSoligt Me) co emer MUNN ea bea A) Miva acted ar Gi a the Umer leleiae C7” 832, 360. 81 
Cons tar TE CS pe aes ee oe ge eo care aes Sp ens ane recy et eae 502, 035. 68 
oH 0 0]= Pane ERO NT RO LD Ne Cs AR TNE en aA OU a oe Ar 433, 189. 98 
Salt monopoly: 382 emeetee ye pew aP e ee o Aer e o eer 430, 492. 19 
TACONSES Ss Sed ease ery ee INS dee pest ante ea es .... 338, 673514 
EERCIS@ Ga Ri ais eR ae Pee aah hy Rouen geen, fies ta chy at ae ee eee ee te Ole 281, 447. 00 
Seignorage Om coimagem 2 4 Arty Gey ae ee) tet glenn oe 168, 480. 00 
TO DACCO: TAX foe Sisal S Me cra eT Gt URES Soy, elle ek ee PR 78, 780. 04 

Expenditures: 
J. 0 1) a ae aeRO R et.  empare SERR MERE SOND Sete CaA e ess eat A 2, 827, 383. 20 
Pibli@-credittcc osc i Os See ah Sa Oa aire a eee 2, 584, 286. 31 
Publicimstruletio mes ae os oa A ae AE Se te techs ne eee 1, 182, 069. 70 


afoce Sk Raraiole Ati ce eles SSR Lee meats ae ao ea a ep a a 979, 220. 99 
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Expenditures—Continued. Sucres. 
Public: works 3.222222 842 since chet ees ase ee aea ieee eee 827, 865. 42 
National exposition! 25.2 05hatecac sense ne tee oe om er eee 781, 254. 08 
Municipalities ashe. d2.. c.f sears en area eue er) Sie ayn vers sesame enees 499, 253. 35 
Charitveseiicet se cet Set Set aie See hee aoe a ep See See 426, 325. 99 
Telecraphsandstelephonesss se-sce-= ee soe ee eis oe eae 364, 290. 12 
JUGIGlary soe cs ths Ae Se eR ae era eae ee Seeds Seay aie eer 343, 590. 56 
Customblonuse expenditures’... -o5- ps2 ae ee eyes ae seer 315, 026. 83 
Diplomatic services. As. sa assert soe oe ee ee eet eee 237, 655. 42 
(POBtOMTGES: seat Shasta tee Oo Oe Oe Ee EEE 207, 197.78 
Pawn SHOPS: a2 jose Chea re Hoi aa area et aces aN eee 202, 221.70 
INV Vig Scsciceeees Saice soit tera echealine a nee eae epee sates AE eae ergs 204, 062. 82 

DEBT. 


The total debt of Ecuador, foreign and internal, on June 30, 1910, less the sinking 
fund, amounted to 43,511,024 sucres. 
The principal items of the debt and the amounts were: 


Guayaquil and Quito Ry.: Sucres. 
IRIOERS TOA HEPES) lOYONAVOIS|, 5) JOC COM ie cocsnascsocascescasusnuscocesaoeess 21, 494, 000 
Priorlientbonds.6sper cent: 25255. 5 sere ool eee ee eee eee 4, 282, 000 

Commercial and agricultural bank loan, 7 per cent.............--------- 2, 991, 261 

Banko cuadorloanta/spebeCeltemrae sea. 5 ee ee ae eee ee 2, 746, 308 

Saltsbonds)4 percent. ss eec. 2 Nae a oe Ss Oa Bee ee wee ee 2, 160, 684 

ImtenmaliconsolidatedidebimiGnpen Cent ses= eee ee ae =e eee eee 1, 993, 238 

Galland orl oases ae es. Ae a aR oe tre tra Seniesa Cee ee ae aE 2, 100, 000 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade of Ecuador for the year 1910, according to a report of the 
United States consul general at Guayaquil, Herman R. Dietrich, dated July 6, 1911, 
amounted to $21,690,476, of which imports were $8,024,105, and exports $13,666,371. 
The figures for the preceding year were: Imports, $9,352,122; exports, $12,439,400; 
total, $21,791,522. This shows an increase in exports of $1,226,971 and a loss in imports 
of $1,328,017, a total net loss for the year 1910 of $101,046. 

All values given in Mr. Dietrich’s report are in United States currency, into which 
manifestly (as shown from the comparative treatment of the 1909 figures) values in 
sucres have been converted on the basis of 2 sucres=$1. 

To be exact, the sucre is worth 24d. sterling (a little under 49 cents United States), 
but the rate of conversion used by Mr. Dietrich is the one which has been before used 
in this Bulletin. 

IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the imports by countries for the last three years: 

















Countries. 1908 1909 1910 

Wim te Ge Kaia ol OTM = ee aa ps Pe Rs Stl tinea te (eter ene eg $3, 602,409 | $3,149,824 $2, 483, 945 
WinitediStatess ss Fee rk eee eens ER pee oa ease ae 2,048, 846 2,397,995 2, 254, 303 
(GSrerry sary se eae eet ae Aer 2,149,117 | 1,673,432 | 1,574,135 
ge ACES ats Ny Eee ts ae Loh Oe oy ae BON SES We ea hae Osean 738, 614 610, 435 526, 615 
1G) pei i aS Re eee oe nie oe DD Ae oe Be eS Eee DE Ene oae 468, 784 461,147 337, 146 
(Bel erumia’ 2 se iy Ss Ah OR Rae ei Cmca pee ae nor arene ae aM 418, 523 437, 682 326, 020 
Fey O21 0 ea ap Pn oe at eo eens RENE Ae ee Pe a Satine Pe Aone pan cite tae aa 337, 968 331, 497 271,949 
d S(e) cu MR Oe ea HO ee RR eS ile re ape tos ale ee RE SS 364, 890 112, 758 59, 886 
(@) cht (teen arene ete ILM MNES See Paint Sa AIC D eres ied eaack eat th der 64, 513 101,376 53,946 
AllPother Countries! 50s = hae see re nape ae ete ae coat 83, 701 75, 676 136, 160 

TG bales sos ea OE ea A kW 2 gre Serre Re ae 10,277,365 | 9,352,122 | 8,024,105 








In the above table and in all the following tables the values for the years 1908 and 
1909, compiled from Ecuadorian official publications, are converted on the basis of 
2 sucres=$1 United States gold, to conform to Mr. Dietrich’s figures for 1910. 
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The following table shows the value of articles and classes for 1909 and 1910: 




















1909 1910 1909 1910 
| 

Textiles, other than silk. .| $2,761,289 | $1,720,496 || Perfumery.........--...-- $64, 999 $55, 125 
IHOOCStUTISE see eee eee 1, 132, 200 1, 286,553 || Vegetable products.....-- 56, 823 51, 737 
Elardwanreeeeeeeeecee nee 569, 394 548, 310 || Musical instruments. ..-. - 56, 012 44, 429 
Machinenyecese acne cee ee 459, 727 350,603 || Cements, stones and 
@lothin eee ey eaceeet- 320, 369 247, 879 Canthss sore pee aces eee 55, 955 54, 558 
Wines and liquors..-..-.-- 320, 274 350, 502 || Paints and varnishes..... 53, 112 39, 642 
Mineral products...--..-- 300, 651 233,798 || Books, blank and printed. 48, 431 38, 981 
Drugs and medicines. --..-- 243, 358 232,216 || Arms and ammunition... 36, 050 108, 529 
Paper in general. ....--.-- 167, 255 112, 827 || Carriages and vehicles.... 35, 397 14, 507 
Cordage, twine,and thread 158,175 1478000 lewelny era. eee as 21, 695 4,571 
Hats and caps..-..--.----- 144, 340 925219) |e Matches neler 16, 185 24, 708 
Weathers cacct sacoeeascee 135, 185 117,303 || Boats, launches, etc. .---- 11,185 18, 872 
Crockery and glassware. - - 126, 602 1142605) Animals sliveses ==seseeseee 10, 462 8, 503 
Boots, shoes, and findings. 116, 831 93,545 || Miscellaneous...----...--- 673, 875 573, 736 
Candlesfaet cms eee 111, 562 124,701 | a 
Lumber, rough and fin- | 8, 479, 294 7, 019, 136 

ished is 42e eeeesaes Sete 2 107, 923 64,159 || Coined money..-...-..---.- 872, 828 1,004, 969 
Silk fabrics, pure and | << —_———— 

MIKEG oss ne Messe oe eee 97, 369 64, 835 | Totalisce 7. sessacces 9, 352, 122 8, 024, 105 
Oilstinjgencraleees-sesse—- 66, 609 79,175 | 














The latest official data of imports by articles and countries published are for the 
year 1909. The principal imports from the leading countries, given in the order of 
values, were as follows: 

Textiles: Laces: From United Kingdom and Germany. Cotton goods: From 
United Kingdom, Italy; Germany, Belgium, France, and United States. Drills: 
From United Kingdom, Italy, Spain, United States, and Germany. Cotton 
blankets: The bulk from United Kingdom. Woolen blankets: The bulk from Ger- 
many. Other woolen goods: From United Kingdom, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
and France. Silk goods: From France, United Kingdom, China, and United States. 

Foodstuffs: Wheat flour: Practically all from United States. Rice: From Ger- 
many, Peru, and United Kingdom. Canned goods: From United States, France, and 
Italy. Butter: From Italy and Germany. 

Hardware: Nails: From Belgium, Germany, United Kingdom, and United States. 
Wire: From United Kingdom and United States. Construction steel: From United 
Kingdom, United States, and Germany. Machetes: The bulk from the United States. 
Iron piping: From Belgium, United Kingdom, and United States. Railroad material: 
The bulk from United States. 

Machinery: From Germany, United States, Belgium, and France. 

Clothing: Shirts: From Spain, Germany, France, and United Kingdom. Knitted 
goods: From Germany, Spain, and United Kingdom. 

Wines and liquors: Beer: Almost all from Germany. Wine: From Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, United Kingdom, and United States. 

Mineral products: Coal: From United States, United Kingdom, and Australia. 
Refined petroleum, practically all from United States. 

Drugs and toilet articles: Pharmaceutical products: From France, United States, 
United Kingdom, and Germany. Soap: From Belgium, United Kingdom, Germany, 
and United States. 

Paper: Cigarette paper: From Spain. Wall paper: From Germany, United King- 
dom, and France. 

Cordage: Yarnand thread: From United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Germany. 

Jute bags: From United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 

Hats and caps: Straw hats: From Italy, United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 
All other hats: From United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Leather came practically all from United States and Germany in about equal parts. 

Crockery: Porcelain ware: From Germany, France, and United Kingdom. Glass- 
ware: From Germany, United Kingdom, Belgium, and France. Earthenware: From 
Germany, United Kingdom, and Belgium. 
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Boots and shoes: From Germany, Spain, United Kingdom, and United States. 
Candles: From United Kingdom and Belgium. 
The value of imports by ports of entry for the years 1909 and 1910 were: 




















x | { 
Ports of entry. es) Ie iay | Ports of entry. 1909 1910 
| 
Mac ariis set cinse oaeiciswe onc ene $19, 130 SIG MAST MESIN eral dase eee eee ee eere $134,875 | $152,850 
IPuertopbolivaheee eee ee 45, 676 | 28,104 |} Tuican (interior port)..-....-|....------ 1, 290 
GHEN AG Wills sane scecesuseae 8, 575, 382 6, 991, 626 Se 
Marita See eer eer ee ee cman 326,577 | 444,953 Totals asec nes eee 9,352, 122 | 8,024,105 
Bahia de Caraquez.......-..- 250,482 | 389, 134 | 
| 
EXPORTS. 


The following table shows the exports from Ecuador to foreign countries for the 
years 1908, 1909, and 1910: 









































Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
AHEPEUTA CQ) ees cH ay ya eee oS eS ee ee ere aes $5, 052,885 | $4,460,807 | $4, 793, 999 
Wmited'S tatesi: Sa see Se he nee sete eect ns Nees ec eee ae 3,871,409 | 3,416, 146 4,090, 511 
(GUaraiat Soaps Nee aaa naar ae Oe a ee do eae 991,782 | 1,577,999 | 2,248,293 
United hanedor 1,761,439 | 1,250, 734 1, 140, 873 
Chiles ee ee ee RO eG NE Oe aoe a aes eee eS 281, 871 402, 802 383, 860 
Netherlands. 22550 estore 22 sce aa eee Ce eae See OES EEE 44,813 320, 523 87, 984 
PIT Ree ayaa eee totals cles roe eats (es Sme SIS Sone at ee Cee 799, 793 292, 440 400, 478 
1 2) lier ce eat eee ede teste ee opel ee ree ee ec eS I ha Coe he cer eee 115, 885 228, 836 150, 485 
TPT Ub gs Mei seca cores Nes ey a yap re Wea Be ne en ney SV 74, 382 160, 727 72, 102 
PASUIS CLIT ED UTS BLY Acros cic paetes s eyes = TES ea SIO ay eS eco ere 116, 800 135, 628 109, 627 
Pamamdar. nice & Steph sed eciste oy aitie tre Scalia a Sha eee Sete me rea ae 34, 055 52, 610 62; 940 
ATL Oth emcountriese-- ses aes ee oe ee eee ee ee eee 134, 489 140, 148 125, 289 
Ts oh Ra ee Be, we Nee Re Neral el as ee | 13,279,603 | 12,439,400 | 13, 666, 371 
By articles and classes the exports in the last two years were: 
i | 
1909 1910 1909 1910 
| 

Cocoasbeanseee eee ae $7,261,209 | $7,896,057 || Straw for hats.........--- $49, 783 $29, 517 
LVOLYZUULS EE eee eee L 530, 991 1, 669,379 || Straw for hammocks. .... 33, 940 12, 568 
iRanameaghetseeeee sees iL, 158, 573 1,258,575 || Miscellaneous..........-- 116, 027 132, 484 

Rubberatena aera 770, 334 1,006, 095 || 
Cotlee nasties ee eae 528, 474 735, 692 |) 110) 12) Pie ee a ere 12,013,765 | 13,306,371 
Goldtoreve eee eee 130, 872 | 134, 792 || Coined money......-....- 425, 635 | 360, 000 
Gold bullion and dust - 143, 496 | 114, 387 ——— 
Elid ese eae ee 226, 389 257, 253 Mot alee meee eae 12, 439,400 | 13,666,371 

PTI See eee 63, 668 59, 572 || 




















Of the leading articles there were exported in 1910 to the principal countries: 
Cocoa beans: To France, United States, Germany, Spain, and United Kingdom. 


Ivory nuts: To Germany, United States, 
To United Kingdom, United States, and Germany. 


Panama hats: 


Rubber: To United States, Germany, and United Kingdom. 
Coffee: To Chile, United States, Germany, and France. 
Hides: To United States, United Kingdom, and Germany. 
The value of exports by the different ports of clearance for the years 1909 ana 1910 


France, Italy, and United Kingdom. 











were: 
Ports of clearance. 1909 1910 Ports of clearance. 1909 1910 
| | 

Macarate ease. Ho eeaeee $2, 825 S556 15 |e Mantas ee $828,992 | $1, 036, 282 
Puerto Bolivar--.-------- 47,103 37, 267 || Bahia de Caraquez.....--- 941, 707 868, 916 
Guayaquil see 9,753,832 | 10,710,820 || Esmeraldas .............. 477, 214 394, 727 
Ballenitayes i.ises nee 27,500 27,774 || Tulcan (interior port).... 3, 086 3, 824 
Manglaralto 45, 046 54, 793 = | 
Machalillaeeeepere- sae ere 154, 276 | 142, 424 Notalccsisesesccees 12, 439, 400 | 13, 666, 371 
Calon ars pags ae 182, 517 | 383, 929 
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PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


CACAO. Ecuador has a treasury of wealth in her vast cacao groves. Cacao is cocoa. 
It is also chocolate. Botanists and philologists have been telling the public that the 
correct way to write cocoa is cacao, but the ruling of the advertising man commands a 
wider reading than the decisions of scientists, so as long as the public is admonished 
to ‘‘Drink fulanos cocoa” in 2-foot type on every billboard, the fashion in the name 
will favor the latter spelling. Outside of English-speaking countries the scientific 
spelling holds. 

Chocolate is different in derivation. It is a corruption of a similar sounding Aztec 
word which, translated literally, meant ‘‘water from the choco.’’ Cortes transcribed 
this word as cacao, and this completes its etymology. The difference in spelling has 
led to a useful trade distinction. Cacao now signifies the raw and cocoa the finished 
product. Chocolate is a variation which will be explained later. The cacao bean 





CACAO PODS AND TYPICAL KNIFE USED IN OPENING THE SHELLS. 


must not be confused with the coca, the plant of Peru which yields a leaf chewed by 
the Indians for its stimulating properties due to the cocaine content; nor with the cola 
nut of West Africa, which resembles it in a slight degree chemically; nor yet with the 
coconut, to which it has no relation. 

The cacao treefis indigenous to Mexico, Central America, and part of South America; 
but has become naturalized in Ceylon, the Philippines, Kamerun and the Gold Coast. 
Thus it is seen to be an essentially tropical cultivation growing in areas of 20° on either 
side of the Equator. Altitude has a direct influence on suitability of location for 
cacao cultivation, the plantations lying in a plane from 650 to 2,600 feet high. 

The tree was originally a wild evergreen, growing from 16 to 40 feet high and bearing 
a fruit in which the seeds lie buried in a cucumber-shaped pod 5 to 10 inches long 
and 3 to 4 inches thick. The seed, which is the raw cacao of commerce, resembles 
a thick almond in size and shape. When ripe the pods are cut from the tree by 
means of a queer forked knife with a curved blade on one side, set on the end of a 
long pole. This odd implement serves to remove the fruit from the tree without 





CURING AND DRYING CACAO BEANS 


The beans are ‘‘shelled,’’ like peas, from the pod. 
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injury. The pods are gathered in heaps and left on the ground for a day or two before 
they are judged fit to be cured. 

The process of curing is an extremely delicate one and to a great extent determines 
the flavor and quality of the finished product. Fermentation and drying are the two 
main steps and naturally follow shelling and breaking. This is done with a cutlass 
or large knife. A cut is made around the pod, taking care not to let the blade pass 
through the shell far enough to injure the beans. The pod is then broken in the 
middle by a sharp jerk and the beans are taken out and separated from the fibrous 
tissue contained within. The cacao seed is now ready to be taken to the sweating 
house, where the process of fermentation gives them superior color, flavor, and aroma. 
There is considerable controversy among the experts as to just what happens to the 
bean during fermentation, but there can be no dispute as to the improved results. 
Washing is practiced in some countries, but it is doubtful if it helps the bean. Drying 
follows, and this is done either in the sun or with the aid of hot-air furnaces. The bean 
is now the finished product, has a bright red color outside, chocolate color inside, 
and crumbles easily in the fingers. 

Analyses of the cured bean show that it is rich in fats, albuminoids, caffeine, and 
theobromine, which latter “drink of the Gods” gives to cacao and chocolate their real 
character. Chocolate differs from cocoa in that the “cocoa butter,’ a fat that is 
contained in the nibs of the beans, is part of the first compound, but is avoided in 
the latter. Cocoa butter forms the basis of toilet pastes and pomades. 

Cocoa is really a factory product and the cured bean is treated differently in different 
countries, in order to produce a drink that suits the taste of the public catered to. 
Dutch cocoa is sold largely in England, English meets with favor in the United States, 
while American and French chocolates sell all over the world. The ever-increasing 
consumption of chocolate-covered candies and its use as a flavoring extract guarantees 
_& progressive market for the cacao bean, a market that will be made more accessible 
to the owners of the large cacao estates that cover Ecuador with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, 

VEGETABLE IVORY. Another unique industry of Ecuador is the export of 
vegetable ivory. The Spanish name is “coroza,’’ but another similar nut is some- 
times confused under the same designation. 

The fruit of the tagua palm (Phytelephas macrocarpa) furnishes this article of com- 
merce, which has proved to be an excellent substitute for the elephant-tusk product, 
and has been found useful in other ways. 

The tree grows wild along the west coast of South America, from Panama through 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, It is a stunted palm fern, growing from 10 to 20 feet 
high, with a very short trunk which is crowned with fronds of large, bright-green, 
feathery leaves. In blossom the flowers give off a strong perfume; and the fruit is 
somewhat similar to the coconut, growing from four to nine drupes to the tree. The 
drupes weigh ‘nearly 20 pounds, grow to about the size of a man’s head, and consist 
of a woody, fibrous, wart-covered wall that incloses the seeds proper, which are of 
hard white composition, small-potato sized, fine grained, and approaching real ivory 
in all characteristics. The heads hold from six to nine seeds. The seed, when very 
young, contains a clear insipid fluid that serves the thirsty jungle traveler as water, 
but, like the coconut, this liquid quickly becomes milky and sweet flavored, and 
then the small native animals find it most appetizing. As climate affects the de- 
velopment of the tree, so a considerable variation will be found in the form and com- 
position of the tagua nuts that grow under conditions of excessive rainfall and those 
gathered in the dryer climates. As the plant grows wild and uncultivated, the time 
of bearing is not accurately known, but it is judged to be about the sixth year, and 
the life of the tree is estimated at from 50 to 100 years. 

Natives gather the fruit of the tree, taking those nuts found on the ground which 
are matured. Immature seeds have a soft spot in the center which makes them less 





LOADING CACAO ON A SHIP IN THE GUAYAS RIVER, GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 


Ecuador produces a superior quality of cacao, which is very much in demand, and the yearly 
crop amounts to about 20 per cent of the world’s production. Shipments of cacao constitute 
more than 55 per cent of the total exports of the Republic, while the total foreign commerce 
amounts only to three times the value of cacao exports. 
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valuable, so care must be exercised in selection to avoid faulty fruit. The vegetable 
ivory is sold to a local merchant or exporter. The market price is governed by the 
competition of these exporters, which is resultant upon the American and European 
market. Some German firms keep quantities of the nuts stored to be sold only when 
the market is most favorable. Roughly, the nuts bring from $2 to $2.50 per 100 
pounds in Guayaquil; specially selected ones average higher. The Government of 
Ecuador collects a duty of $1 per 100 pounds on unshelled and $1.40 on shelled seeds. 
Incidental expenses bring the cost of vegetable ivory up to nearly $9 per 100 pounds 
in Hamburg, which is the center of the vegetable ivory trade. Of course, cheaper 
grades average lower prices. 

The principal use of this curious product is in the manufacture of buttons. Some 
vegetable ivory is consumed in making umbrella handles, chessmen, poker chips, 
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PALM FURNISHING THE TOQUILLA STRAW OUT OF WHICH THE 
PANAMA HATS ARE MADE. 


The manufacture of Panama hats in Ecuador has for many years been one of its few chief 
industries. To-day this product takes third place in the export trade of the Republic. 


and similar articles that are also made from the dentine ivory, but the largest pro 
portion by far of the vegetable product is bought up to be turned into the aforesaid 
very important furnishing of wearing apparel. Turning out ivory buttons is a large 
industry that gives employment to many in both Europe and the United States. The 
process of changing the dried tagua seed into fancy waistcoat buttons is varied, com- 
plicated, and is carried on in extensive plants fitted with many different kinds 
of special machinery. 

The average annual export of vegetable ivory from Ecuador is 20,000 tons. 
Colombia has a fair share of the trade, with yearly increasing exports from Cartagena 
and Savanilla. Although in recent years a limited amount of this product has been 
sent out of Africa, yet the real home of the tagua palm is Central and South America 
where it is a unique source of wealth to the countries producing it. 
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THE PANAMA HAT is made in Panama. The above statement would not have 
been true several years ago, for, although this special style of straw hat was univer- 











PALM FIBER, STRIPPED AND ROLLED READY FOR WEAVING 
A PANAMA HAT. 


The outer plaits are removed and the inner ones split into shreds of the fineness 
desired. After being immersed in boiling water the “‘straw”’ is first dried in 
the shade and then exposed to the sun. 


sally designated ‘‘Panama,”’ it was manufactured in the Province of Manabi, Ecuador, 
where it passed under the native name of ‘‘jipijapa.’’ Buta President of the Panama 
Republic, realizing the inconsistency of not producing an article that paraded so 
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extensively under his country’s name, set about encouraging the cultivation of Carlu- 
dovica palmato, the shrub which furnishes the toquilla straw for the hats, imported 
weaving teachers from Ecuador, established a school, and so encouraged the ‘‘infant 
industry” that to-day Panama has every right to stand godfather to the jipijapa hat. 
The experiment was so successful that the minister of promotion in Honduras put into 
practice a similar scheme, and now some very fine Panama hats come from Honduras. 
Originally, all the hats of this special weave were shipped via the Isthmus, and thus 
the point of distribution was responsible for the name. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the high price of Panama hats is the result of the cost 
of the special straw from which they are made. In fact, high import duties and com- 
missions account for the prohibitive prices of the ordinarily good article when pur- 
chased in the United States; but it is true that rich planters along the Ecuadorian 





LOGGING IN ECUADOR. 


coast and in Panama are willing to pay $80 or $100 for the finest hats made, and these 
are seldom seen in northern countries. A hat of the very best quality is so pliant 
and flexible that it can be folded and carried in the pocket without the slightest 
injury. One sent to the former Prince of Wales could be folded into a package no 
larger than a watch. 

The raw material, or toquilla straw, out of which the Panama hats are made, and 
which supplies those qualities which make for compactness, lightness, durability, 
elasticity, and the waterproof properties of the finished article, grows chiefly in Ecua- 
dor, although it is also found in Colombia and in the forests of the upper Amazon. 
The shrub is from 6 to 10 feet high and thrives best in hot and humid regions. 

It is fan shaped, resembling the saw palmetto, the quality of the straw varying much 
in different localities, and in this variation is based the difference in cost of the woven 
Panama hat. 

The price of the raw material depends upon the place of production, color, length, 
thickness, and number of threads to the strand or skein of the freshly gathered straw. 
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The fan-shaped leaves must be cut from the trunk of the shrub before-they open, or 
just as they ripen, then stripped of their outer filaments, dipped for a few seconds in a 
vat of boiling water, then withdrawn for a moment, to be again immersed for an instant, 
taken out and shaken vigorously, hung up to dry in the shade, and a day or two later put 
out in the sun to be bleached by its intense rays. If a little lemon juice is added to 
the hot-water bath, the result is a much whiter straw. In a day or two the sprouts 
shrivel into a light compact cylindrical form, like cord or string, when the straw is 
ready for weaving. It was formerly stated that Panama hats were woven under water, 
which is not strictly true, although the straw must be kept thoroughly moistened while 
in the hands of the weaver. A skilled manipulator of toquilla will complete one hat 
in five or six months, working always in the late twilight or early dawn, the only time 
available for making the best grades of Panamas. 

Native women and children become the most skillful hat weavers, although men are 
sometimes found with sufficient deftness of fingers to be successful in the art. 

The Provinces of Manabi and Guayas, Ecuador, export the finest Panamas; the 
famous Montecristo and Santo Elena brands coming from there. Large quantities of 
toquilla straw are exported to Piura, Peru, there to be made up into a special style 
head covering called catacaos. There is some Panama hat weaving carried on in 
Antioquia, Colombia; the recently established schools in the Republic of Panama 
have been entirely successful, and as a household industry hat making is the occupa- 
tion of many in Honduras. Santa Barbara is the seat of the hat trade in Honduras, and 
the finished article is disposed of for from $2 to $25. Toquillo is renamed junco, but 
the plant is treated in the same manner as in Ecuador, although sometimes it is smoked 
in sulphur fumes to produce a better colored straw. Most of the hats are bought up 
by native traveling buyers who go from village to village, picking up the output, 
which is eventually exported to Europe and the United States, although there is 
always a steady demand for Panamas in all Latin America. These hats have proved 
to be the ideal head covering for warm weather or for use in tropical countries. They 
are comfortable, light, offer protection from the sun’s rays, are impervious to water, 
and last indefinitely. A good Panama may be cleaned and cleaned again year after 
year without deterioration. 

Perhaps with the closer relations that are being brought about between the United 
States and the Latin American Republics, these special hats will become even more 
commonly seen than they are now; for there can be no better protection from the sun 
of the almost tropical summers in the United States than a Panama hat. 

Coffee is grown in Ecuador for domestic consumption and for export, the annual 
crop being estimated at 7,000,000 pounds. Chile is the principal market for this 
product. 

Rubber is gathered and brought to market during all the months of the year, some- 
thing more than 1,000,000 pounds representing the annual yield. 

The growing of sugar cane is of considerable importance, the output of the various 
plantations aggregating in the neighborhood of 160,000 bags (of 100 pounds), which is 
about sufficient for the home market, although there is some traffic in this article with 
outside countries. 

Cattle breeding is an important industry, grazing lands being abundant both on 
the coast and in the interior. Hides command remunerative prices and form a con- 
siderable item in the export trade. Goatskins and alligator hides are also exported. 
Sheep are raised in the uplands, both for mutton and wool, the latter being of very 
good quality. 

In order to encourage the development of the grape industry, the National Congress 
has exempted domestic grape products from the payment of Federal and municipal 
taxes, and for the general promotion of agricultural development the Government 
has recommended the establishment of boards of agriculture in Quito, Guayaquil, 
and Cuenca. These boards will work in conjunction with the Government for the 
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development and improvement of stock raising, irrigation, planting and fertilizing 
of lands, the harvesting of crops, and the improvement of the means of communica- 
tion. The importation of useful seeds, plants, and animals will be encouraged and 
premiums offered for the best results obtained in the agricultural and stock-raising 
industries of the Republic. Included in this plan are the founding of agricultural 
schools and the establishment of meteorological observatories. 

Other than the plaiting of hats, to protect which an export duty is placed on ship- 
ments of toquilla straw, manufacturing industries are represented by foundries, ice 
plants, sugar refineries, and a number of flour mills. Several small establishments 
are also engaged in the manufacture of woolen and cotton blankets, ponchos, bayetas, 
common carpets, felt hats, ete. Laces, embroideries, shoes, furniture, matting, 





A FLOURISHING PINEAPPLE FIELD IN ECUADOR. 


saddles, wagons, and carts.are made by hand, and a small shoe factory has been 
installed. 

The principal industries of Guayaquil of long standing cover such important articles 
of consumption as vermicelli, chocolate, biscuits, beer, ice, soap, candles, and liquor, 
while the more recent industries consist of the manufacture of bags, wafers, cotton 
fabric, mosaics, and a well-equipped tannery. The manufacture of matches has also. 
been particularly successful in the Republic. 

In Quito manufacturing interests are represented by flour mills, foundries, ice fac- 
tories, and sugar refineries. Shoes are made by hand. Other industries, such as the 
making of blankets, ponchos, carpets, saddles, hats, furniture, and pottery are repre- 
sented in a small way. The capital is also noted for the large amount of religious 
painting and sculpture done within its limits and exported to other countries. The 
making and coloring of small articles from vegetable ivory and the curing of the skins 
of small birds, particularly humming birds, are carried on to some extent in the city. 

The mineral deposits in the country have as yet been only slightly developed. 
The country is known to be rich in gold, mercury, copper, iron, lead, and coal, while 
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silver-ore deposits have been found but not worked, and at Esmeraldas platinum has 
been found in variable amounts. Petroleum has been discovered in paying quan- 
tities. Large deposits of sulphur are also known to exist in the Pichincha and Chim- 
borazo districts and in the Galapagos Islands. Lack of transportation facilities only 
retards the development of the coal deposits in the interior of the Refublic. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The total extent of railway lines in operation in Ecuador is 563 kilometers (350 
miles). The Guayaquil and Quito line, constituting a greater part of this mileage, 
completed the construction of its road from Guayaquil to the capital on June 25, 1908, 
and since that date trains, both passenger and freight, have been running regularly 
_ between the two cities. The regular passenger trains run only during the day and 
make the trip (297 miles) in two days, when formerly, by mules and on foot, it was not 





DOUBLE ZIGZAG TRACK FROM THE DEVIL’S NOSE NEAR ALAUSI ON THE 
GUAYAQUIL AND QUITO RAILWAY. 


uncommon to require 12 to 15 days in going over the same route. Negotiations for a 
continuation of this line in a northeastwardly direction to Ibarra and Tulcan have 
been commenced. 
_ The Machala Railway, owned by the municipality of the city of that name, runs 
from Puerto Bolivar to Machala, Pasaje, and Guabo, a total distance of 30 kilometers 
(19 miles). Ona visit of the President of the Republic in 1910 the line was thoroughly 
inspected and the Congress later put the road in good repair at a cost of $50,000. Con- 
gress also approved during the year a contract for the construction of a line from Puerto 
Bolivar to Biblian. This line will traverse a zone rich in minerals, especially coal, 
and also well suited to the raising of all kinds of agricultural products. 

The new railway from the Bay of Caraquez to Quito, which is being constructed 
by a French company, is making rapid progress. In the early part of 1911 trains were 
in operation as far as Calceta, a distance of 55 kilemeters (34 miles). The total length 
of this line from the coast to Quito is 300 kilometers (186 miles), being much less than 
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that traversed by the older railroad from Guayaquil. The route passes through an 
exceedingly fertile region, one that is now producing a considerable yield of the best 
erades of cacao, and is capable of being developed so that immense quantities of this 
and other valuable agricultural products can be grown with a minimum outlay of 
capital and labor. The climate of the territory that will be traversed and opened up 
by this railway is salubrious and healthful, the temperature ranging from 23° to 29° ©, 
The rainfall is less than that experienced at Guayaquil or Panama, and the winter 
season is shorter. A branch of this line from Calceta to Ricauarte by way of Canuto 
and Chone has been authorized, as has also another branch from the main line which 
is to run along the Daule River and terminate at Guayaquil. 

With the completion of the main and branch lines of the railroad from the Bay of 
Caraquez, of the railway from Puerto Bolivar to Biblian, and that from Manta, on the 
coast, to Santa Ana, work on which latter road has already started, a large part of the 
western section of the Republic will be opened up for greater development, and com- 
munication between the Pacific Ocean and the capital will be much more easily 
facilitated. 

The railway from Ambato, on the Guayaquil, to Quito and to the Arajuano River 
toward the east, has been authorized and bids for its construction have been called 
for. The gauge of this line is to be 42 inches and the maximum price of the work of 
construction is to be $2,997,000. Another railway from Huigra to Cuenca, the third 
city of the Republic, is under construction, but work was stopped during 1910, owing 
to unsettled conditions in the country. It is the intention of the Government to 
complete this as well as the other lines now under construction as soon as possible, 
as it is realized that their early completion will be a great factor in giving to Ecuador, 
through the development of her mineral and agricultural resources, a much more 
prominent place among the South American nations than she now occupies. 

Some 20 steamers, as well as a number of sailing vessels and freight canoes, maintain 
an active coast and river service, most of the numerous rivers of Ecuador being navi- 
gable for considerable distances inland and affording excellent means of transporta- 
tion. The Guayas River, at the mouth of which is the city and port of Guayaquil, 
is the most important of these waterways, being navigable for river steamers as far as 
Bodegas, 40 miles from Guayaquil, while smaller vessels can, during the wet season, 
reach Zapotal, some 200 miles inland. The Daule River is navigable for some 60 
miles, the Vinces for 50 miles, while the Esmeraldas, Naranjal, Santa Rosa, Santiago, 
and Mira Rivers are all navigable during the rainy season for short distances, varying 
from 10 to 60 miles or more. The Amazon River, which in Ecuador is given the name 
of Maranon River, is navigable almost in its entirety, and thus the eastern slope of the 
Ecuadorian Andes may be reached by way of Brazil and the Amazon River and 
its tributaries. 


THE PRESS OF ECUADOR. 


Ecuador, in spite of the isolation among the highest Andes, of the almost immeasur- 
able distances which separated that region from the rest of the world before the use of 
steam, and in spite of the remoteness of the capital, Quito, even from the seacoast of 
the presidencia, had a printing press set up among the mountains as early as 1760. 
This press, it would seem, had been introduced into the country by the Jesuits, and 
what is more remarkable for the time, they actually published a short-lived periodical 
called the Escuela de la Concordia, although all copies of it have long ago disappeared. 
From then onward, however, the jpress was utilized only for the printing of religious 
tracts, court news, or public and official announcement. 

The first newspaper, if it may be so called, was the Gazeta de Santafe, small in size 
and of little importance, but a beginning, and it was published in 1785, in Quito. 
As the struggle for independence became more powerful and one Republic after 
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PRINCIPAL STREET IN QUITO, “CARRERA DE VENEZUELA.” 
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another was formed, the literature of the newspaper came greatly in demand, and 
Ecuador, with difficulty kept in touch with its neighbors, quite early felt the necessity 
of periodical publications. Both Quito and Guayaquil established papers, at first 
weeklies, with both foreign and domestic news in them, and finally they had daily 
newspapers, with the characteristics of the Spanish press, modified by the relatively 
closer relationships with American spirit and ideas. They were not, as a rule, how- 
ever, of long life, but they served their purpose at the time. The oldest paper in 
point of age is Los Andes, founded in Guayaquil in 1863. Other cities, Cuenca and 
Ibarra, had their publications also, and in them are still substantial periodicals, some 
daily newspapers, but mostly weeklies or monthlies, largely devoted to literary, 
artistic, and scientific matters. 

The daily newspapers of Ecuador, such as they appear to-day, vary in size. The 
smaller ones measure 124 by 174 inches, the larger 18 by 25 inches, but all of them are 
of four pages (two sheets) unless extra pages are attached to a number to contain the 
special news that may have been received. Five or six columns are the rule. Gen- 
erally speaking, they carry no or only a few advertisements on the first page, this 
being reserved for reading matter, telegrams, or articles of a governmental or political 
character. On the other hand, the last page is usually filled with advertisements, 
leaving only enough reading matter to catch the reader’s eye. Illustrations are freely 
inserted in the ads, but are seldom employed in the text, although in this respect a 
considerable change is noticeable of late, photographic reproductions appearing more 
frequently, as presses of higher grade are substituted for those of a worn out pattern. 
The inside pages have both news and advertisements, side by side. 

Advertising rates are preferably based upon the column centimeter (two-fifths inch), 
and varies according to the page selected. The minimum cost, in newspapers of good 
standing, is about $0.10 (gold) for that unit, each insertion, but lower terms can be ob- 
tained in special cases, and particularly if time contracts are made. In one or two 
instances papers under the same management are issued simultaneously in both 
Quito and Guayaquil, which is an advantage in favor of the advertiser. 





CORPS OF CADETS FROM THE MILITARY SCHOOL. 





The Republic of Guatemala has a total area of 48,290 square miles, 
with a population (estimated 1910) of 1,992,000, or about 40 per 
square mile. With the exception of a small strip along the coast, 
the Republic les at an altitude of from 4,000 to 11,500 feet. The 
chain of mountains which traverses its territory and sends out a 
number of spurs forms several plateaus, which are extremely health- 
ful and fertile, and on which products of the Tropical and Temperate 
Zones are successfully grown. The coffee exported from Guatemala 
is noted for its excellence, and sugar, cacao, tobacco, and bananas 
are also grown for export. A limited trade is carried on in rubber 
and in various classes of cabinet and other woods. Placer gold mines, 
also silver and salt mines, are worked. 

Upon separation from the other Cen- 
tral American States Gautemala adopted 
the unitary republican form of govern- 
ment, with powers vested in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches. 
The National Assembly consists of one 
chamber only, composed of 69 members, 
1 for every 20,000 inhabitants or fraction 
thereof over 10,000, elected by direct vote 
of the people for four years, all citizens 

CORT TOD ABS) ONECUAIS Ss Ovets Zl ayienis of age who are able to read 

and write having suffrage. It meets an- 
nually in the city of Guatemala on March 1 for a period of two 
months, which may be extended for another 30 days. It may be 
called in extraordinary session by the President of the Republic or by 
the standing committee of Congress, the latter consisting of seven 
members elected by the assembly to represent it when not in session. 

The President is elected by direct vote. His term of office is six 
years, at an annual salary, with allowances, of 60,000 pesos paper 
(about $3,600). He is assisted by a cabinet of 6 secretaries and by a 
council of state composed of 15 persons, of which the cabinet officials 
are ex-officio members, 5 councilors being elected by the assembly 
and 4 appointed by the President. There is no vice-president, 
but two designados are elected by the assembly, who take the place 
of the President in their respective order in case of his absence, death, 
or inability to serve. The President, the designados, and cabinet 
are as follows: 

President, Sr. Lic. Manuel Estrada Cabrera Gnaugurated March 
15, 1911). 
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First Designado, Gen. Mariano Serrano. 

Second Designado, Gen. Manuel Duarte. 

Secretary of Foreign Relations, Dr. Luis Toledo Herrarte. 

Secretary of Government and Justice, Sr. José M. Reina Andrade. 

Secretary of the Treasury and Public Credit, Sr. Guillermo Aguirre. 

Secretary of War, Gen. Luis Ovalle. 

Secretary of Public Instruction, Sr. Joaquin Méndez (Gn charge). 

Secretary of Fomento (Promotion), Sr. Joaquin Méndez. 

The Department of Foreign Relations (Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores) attends to the maintenance of friendly relations with 
foreign countries through the diplomatic and consular corps, the adjust- 
ment of international boundary disputes, and similar matters. 

The Department of Government and Justice (Secretaria de Gober- 
nacion y Justicia) supervises the affairs of the Departments and mu- 
nicipalities and has charge of the administration of justice through 
the supreme court and minor courts. The po- 
lice force of the cities and rural districts, the 
civil and real-estate registers, the various asy- 
lums, charitable institutions, and cemeteries, as 
well as the Government Printing Office, where 
the Diario Oficial and other official publications 
are printed, are also under this department. 

~The Department of the Treasury and Public 
Credit (Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito Ptb- 
lico) is intrusted with the administration of the - 
public funds, the service of the public debt, and 
the preparation of the budget of revenues and 
expenditures. It has charge of the UES Caio 
houses, internal-revenue offices, and thenational 

chemical laboratory, and controls the various Government monopolies, 
such as the manufacture of liquors, tobacco, explosives, and cartridges. 

The War Department (Secretaria de Guerra) has charge of all matters 
pertaining to the regular army, and of the militia of the various de- 
partments, and the military schools. 

The Department of Public Instruction (Secretaria de Instrucci6n 
Publica) administers the elementary public schools as well as the 
high schools, the National University, and other educational institu- 
tions maintained by the Government. 

The Department of Promotion (Secretaria de Fomento) promotes the 
natural resources, encourages industries in every possible way, and 
has charge of means of communication and transportation. Some 
of its more important sections are those of agriculture, pisciculture, 
mines, industries, and commerce, registration of patents and trade- 
marks, public works, national telegraphs and telephones, post offices, 
immigration and colonization, banks, promotion of sciences, letters, 
arts and fine arts, railways and other means of transportation, 
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archeology, ports and steamships, publications of propaganda, and 
roads and bridges. The National Museum and the agronomic and 
agricultural experiment stations are also under its jurisdiction. 

The national supreme court, six courts of appeal, and minor courts 
comprise the judiciary of the country. The supreme court consists 
of five members and the courts of appeal of three members each, all 
elected by direct vote of the people. 

The active army consists of 7,000 officers and men. There is a 
reserve force of citizens between the ages of 18 and 30 years of 56,900, 
and an auxiliary force of 30,000 consisting of those between the ages 








TEMPLE OF MINERVA, GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA. 

On October 28, 1899, President Manuel Estrada published a decree setting apart the last Sunday 
in October of each year as a national holiday to celebrate the benefits of public instruction. The 
exercises and festivities are participated in by teachers, pupils, and the general public, and are 
held in temples erected and dedicated to this purpose. 


of 30 and 50, military service being compulsory. A navy has not 
yet been built. 

Guatemala has about 200 post offices, which handled during 1910 a 
total of 9,069,705 pieces of mail matter. The national telegraph and 
telephone systems comprise lines aggregating in length some 4,000 
miles, operated from over 200 offices. 

The Republic is divided politically into 21 Departments, each of 
which is again subdivided into districts. The highest authority in 
the Department is the jefe politico, who is appointed by the President. 


GUATEMALA IN 1910. 


During the year the Republic remained in peaceful relations with 
the world. At the centennial celebrations of Argentina, Chile, and 
Mexico, Guatemala was represented by special delegations, and at 
the Fourth International American Conference a prominent part was 
taken by delegates from the Government. Just at the close of 1910 
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arrangements were completed for the welcome in the city of Guatemala 
of. the delegates to the Third Central American Conference to meet 
on January 1, 1911. The labors of this conference are to be of 
undoubted benefit to Central America and to those interested in the 
welfare of the Republics composing that area. The National Govern- 
ment ratified many conventions passed in previous international con- 
ferences, among them being one for the construction of a Central 
American Pedagogic Institute; others for the unification of Central 
American currency and of the weights and measures; another pre- 
scribing the duties of the International Central American Bureau; 
and a convention regarding the Central American consular service. 





VIEW OF LAKE ATITLAN ABOUT 35 MILES SOUTHEAST OF QUEZALTENANGO, 
GUATEMALA. 


Volcanoes of San Pedro and the two Atitlans towering in the background. 


One of the notable accomplishments of the year was the govern- 
mental activity in vaccinating a large portion of the inhabitants 
(207,463) against smallpox. So successful was this measure, carried 
out, it should be remarked, by vaccine matter supplied from the 
national institute, that the country is to-day practically free from 
that disease. By this and other measures the public health has 
reached a high standard, the births exceeding the deaths by almost 
40,000. 

In respect to finances, the national revenues were greater in 1910 
than in 1909, and even showed an increase over the estimates of the 
budget for the year. The revenue was greater also than the expendi 
ture. 

Agriculture has been advancing. Both maize and rice, which have 
in former years been imported to meet the needs of the people, were 
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grown in 1910 in sufficient quantities for that purpose, and that, too, 
with no appreciable increase of price to consumers. The area of rice 
cultivation has extended from the coastal region to the higher interior, 
to the advantage of all concerned. Wheat yielded very good returns, 
and it was satisfactorily demonstrated that this grain will produce 
two crops a year in favorable sections of the country, and that also 
new areas can be developed for its cultivation. The exhibits on 
these and other points made at the annual agricultural show are in 
every sense encouraging. 

Successful exhibition of natural products was one of the features 
at the Brussels exhibition, where Guatemala was well represented. 

Continuous and careful attention was given by the Government, 
under the able and enthusiastic leadership of President Estrada 
Cabrera, to all the branches of public instruction, and the increase of 
public schools, the broadening system of industrial and intellectual 
teaching, and the interest taken in this advance by the public at 
large as well as by the pupils of the schools, are commendable features 
of Guatemala. 

President Estrada Cabrera was in April, 1910, reelected for a third 
term in the executive office of the Government, to begin March 15, 
Lite 

FINANCE. 


The total revenues of the Government according to the message of President Sr. 
Don Manuel Estrada Cabrera, presented to the National Legislative Assembly on 
March 1, 1911, amounted for the year 1910 to 51,571,440.69 pesos paper, and the expen- 
ditures to 45,959,410.06 pesos paper. The receipts exceeded the receipts of the pre- 
ceding year by 20,571,440.69 pesos paper. 

The ordinary expenditures for the administration amounted to 17,358,293.67 pesos 
paper, and the expenditures on account of public credit to 28,601,116.40 pesos paper. 

The gold premium in Guatemala fluctuates within wide limits. During the year 
1910 it was variously estimated at from 900—-1,500. This would give a value to the paper 
peso in American gold of from 10 cents to about 7 cents. 


DEBT. 


The foreign debt of Guatemala is represented by 4 per cent bonds of 1895 amounting 
to £1,600,000. Of this amount £117,200 have been redeemed, leaving outstanding 
£1,482,800. To this amount must be added unpaid interest to December 31, 1910, 
amounting to £711,747, making a total of £2,194,547. 

The interior debt on January 1, 1910, according to the report of the director general 
of the general direction of accounts, amounted to $3,674,286.08 gold. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade of Guatemala for the year 1909, according to the report of the 
minister of finance of March 1, 1910, amounted to $15,330,536. The figures are given 
in the report in United States gold. The imports were $5,251,317 and the exports 
$10,079,219. In 1908 the imports were $5,811,586 and the exports $6,756,143, or a total 
of $12,567,729. There was, therefore, an increase for the year 1909 as compared with 
the preceding year of $2,762,807, the imports showing a loss of $560,269 and the exports 
a gain of $3,323,076. 
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IMPORTS. 


The value of imports from the different countries into Guatemala for the years 1908 
and 1909 is shown in the following table: 




















Countries. 1908 1909 

WimiteduStatessssAess seer | Sat aye eee aa a aap ee in ee ee ee ree ene $2,148,325 | $2,181,859 
Germ amye See Sas en Sea eee ne ey hte Rm STE re ER ae ee Seat 1,572, 740 1, 249, 559 
Wife Gu iksin ol Orme ee aye os cine Se eee ee ete ee ate eee See eee eae 1,327,301 1,135, 420 
PERT AY COR ys SA Ie ee ae Se oS OS ee a See en tee 262,435 273, 215 
JapaniandiC bing S25. Sass ao tees ae eros eee NOES eee aoe eee 148,019 | 121, 852 
15X24 bea hb co be cee ree a ane eee ar ee an a Oe See FeO. tn Semen 116, 636 102, 816 
HOV NDIA ey a en arn ees Mena tat Se cea of) BOS pon te ae ee Oe mae Meee on Gute toed os 70, 294 56, 516 
Mba e ee BRO Red a aes ae col lec Recep ak Day et te er Rea nO a 65, 892 73,677 
IMG xa CO SES eis Sees eh ee eye ep ale TRS palace ace Lae ALOR a lee pees eer RSA 37, 050 14, 740 
SOutheAMeriGast es $55 hae Nee Oe Se eee eee 900 1,220 
Central (America: 4 ss ea So ee I ee RM ate CAs AIP ne Retr Nahe lee eer 11,176 6, 532 
(Of of a ee ore eee SE eee ia a arse Samo Sines pene aes Ran Dae ceo Sey er eae 5,420 | 5,527 
WANIS UTA ENUIT SAT VE oe ease res as en atta Sed Sper eet oP Dep Re 3,019 3,677 
JEG IMAG he = Eo ceaees hee ee anata a CC eae aoe Se ER RIM RIES le MMe ise <8 | 260 | 170 
OHS CO UMPCS Rea ses eee oe ce ere area oe En ee eR: at | TPOS5 RR Glee aes cee 
ARO LTES GLU TAN [DOT US ereysy fares esi eae at eee ee ee Ee eerie, InN ep a Noa 29, 531 18, 5382 

HUANCG) Fe) Uae, Ses tn ae Set net Be oR te ORS Pim (ea Suh es ie OEE Se coe 5, 811.586 | 5, 251,317 








The imports by articles from the four leading countries during the year 1909 are 
shown in the following table: 





























| : ; 
| United United 
| States. Germany. | Kin dom. France. 
=| 
Textiles and manufactures: 
COttOM ES et nahn a nee eee ee eee eee ten $342, 846 $234, 445 $768, 447 $27, 822 
I it) of ore maroon OR Dieta SWANN Ra aR Laps 16, 395 85, 844 75, 907 7, 932 
I 160y0) [psa capers ea ay UN rae are oe Mig yetn ene aA 3, 942 84, 361 24, 461 54, 869 
Silo igtr ULE Seae es Ul Ree ea Le em ap 6,079 | 14, 485 6, 989 14, 487 
Metals and manufactures: 

I OY Se ase ok fe he eae Seopa 2 ee eye i oe pa ee noe 301, 589 143, 632 71, 566 4,740 
ailroadinrat eri ss9 pes neon | eee erent 209, 331 4,312 2 ATOM |S etens 
Coppernitinwelcs esas vein een est epee ae ae 52, 297 100, 926 12, 913 | 2, 635 
Machin Cryss ee a) ole eee eee ee ee ee ee 86, 966 85, 807 53, 680 245 

Alimentary substances: 
Wih ea GOUT sep ese nates oom eae eee ea ee AU TRASD | er ere sl Ee oe aot eA Ree ee 
Wines iQ iOrs, De Gras en ee ene eee tee ee 54, 848 | 46, 035 20,271 75, 982 
PAUISO GH ETS ears 5 eyo epee ep ee ok ar en et oe 154, 944 37,175 27,810 10, 067 
Mineral products: 
MRS LMOLS UTI etme epics Le ot ey to ae te ee 4S O21, Pen 3 seeroeer |e eee acces oe lee ee 
Co ala ea oe ye Pe I 1B R530) | eos oceans sees ett eee lian ieee 
Chauiag), arg! jo ROD. ne cos ee ceedeccenesgscekene 6, 706 38, 479 8, 000 3,235 
BhAanmMace micas OG Chse eae eee 86, 346 62,300 17,331 46, 828 
Meathenandini ania ChUnes eee eee nena | 73,171 20, 741 5, 520 5, 406 
Wood and manufactures: } 
VOOM shat hase ne a: an RN tae eee ee COOH ares Sea ee AST Saaeeee es 
WOO CET AT Gace sets tee ny ee as AS 5 Le een 24, 505 46, 004 3, 546 6,104 
JAD Ee AyAKGl TOP IMNOMEVO MINS. oo oa nw en eee neceneeecesesesecce 35, 502 | 51,831 8,315 1, 659 
ATMO thenmarticlesss 5-22 eee es ae ae ee ee ee ne 138, 892 | 193, 182 | 27, 446 11,204 
| | 
4 Ways) ISpsetee eie ePk Sal ae oR mes ow h on Oe See ee es oe | 2,181,859 | 1,249.559 1,135, 420 2738, 215 
! 
The imports, by ports of entry, for the year 1909 were as follows: ‘ 


Puerto Barrios 


SS Ezli tal J(OYST ek eae ape te aca NORGE REE pall Mee Od fasten hg eee Suen ae ees shale 


Caner CONs ek eke a Pg ee re a te Pp aI reget ees See pe in 


Livingston 


CO aye a er 2 aR ae OU SE aed ir Sar Ae Nig Me etn ee char aga Sra OS 
Biyetheuinomblerskaecs tee tole ee pay ek Ae) ee Ul ete nt eee Coats a ee Re eT 


TRO Teal lee ae ee Se teh Oey ee sa eee A ila Ear Ke GA Mer ate Gee ole 


$2, 723, 297 
1, 230, 504 


854, 435 
271, 179 
153, 370 
18, 532 


5, 251, 317 
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EXPORTS. 


& The value of exports from Guatemala to foreign countries for the years 1908 and 1909 
is given in the following table: 











Countries. 1908 1909 

(Giiglibh/ pa oaauuosocuadesus cog sas eck badeaaas tne onoaneoSuDEeecoscessEsneccocsdes $3, 939,207 | $5,828, 554 
(WinitediS tateseeeeree cee ce sect ses eae eee eee ea een eect ee 1,776, 676 2, 739, 075 
lWinited King dome castes eae ea ee Lap Beaa eee ton ear on ane nine 819, 572 1, 006, 263 
IATIStHIA-ELUN Sanyiece meas 2 Soe cease 3 sees) aoe bees Senile eee eee nee 92, 026 148, 878 
MEXICO seas sec acento Se SE SE Sees or a eis ee eine ereecieciaaigees eee las 62, 325 146, 276 
South-America tac cece wins oe ssc oe ea eee ee) nee oe eer 26, 252 120, 697 
INTAN COS, jecitease Salen ene nclew see Se nee ee est Eck hem a Snee aeeie ma sei emeae eae 8, 661 32, 748 
Belgium yee se ose eee ee eee Bu Sor ao sun Hoo eemano ours Hee eSecDnunoos Dee 6, 368 19, 643 
1 Nie bose mnac CAAA aR ESS nc aAmm aaah Namen OOS Hanae Shao Aone obese orto Seto meds 5 17,830 
@entral@Aumericaneeea reece ce ee ee eee eee eee eee ec erer ce aes aioaeie satan ae 12, 957 15, 720 
[laa soen ocd secon Usb asaseseebes canon de bancs Sucubase anasto aneeaponaeosouscose 12,044 3, 535 
Japanvandi Chinato sce-eeeere reese Cee ee te eC eee eee eee ena see eriee 45 | occ eeeee 
Mo tal evasc Se cee careless eee See oe Sin Soe Sele | See eae eae eee encore 6,756,143 | 10.079, 219 








Articles exported in 1909 from Guatemala were valued as follows: 


Cottee: S862: 742 POUNs2 .5 te. sci caciteee oe hacer eer a eee eee $8, 816, 274 
Bbides 548 426 pounds se bs oo ee. coterie seme area 308, 685 
WO0G oF 2 MAGIC eta. aoc dr ac tee cree ee, eee a a Sena eee ea ree 263, 573 
Bananas'/60: 223d bMUNChes Ao. seree ee aoe a ersee oe ee eres eo eee 229, 566 
Rubber 3477203 spOUMds see ates enya mera eee ear ae ee 173, 626 
Sugai? 5502048 poumdse sae oho t 2 se pen ee tenes er eee ee eee 153, 066 
Chicles 224" G07potnids) 42k ree eee eae ee ae eee eee 71, 874 
Skkumis 58641 Oe OUI Si Se eta cic eters Ser ee ta ya repent i ae a as Se ee 25, 925 
Othersvecetablerproductetce ose) esse ree eee oe erat ae eae 19, 432 
Otherandustrial productss.25 occ. ss eed hea eeee ane nonyen a ee eee see 5, 310 
At eo the rrantt Ces ce at ee hep oe ee Bee i De AE eee Oe ee oe 11, 888 

No] eh i eepee pa tereerien Mame yy Eas aU oes eee eA 8 ie SEER oro a Gin 10, 079, 219 


The bulk of the leading export article, coffee, was taken by Germany (43,661,100 
pounds), followed by the United States (17,994,440 pounds), United Kingdom 
(4,729,800 pounds), and Austria-Hungary (1,087,400 pounds). 

The exports, by ports of clearance, were as follows: 


IEE oli (OY (=) aoa eae ant ee aot Pcie oon iN seas year a cheT ES eh He mane Soe Fs $3, 004, 985 
ChampPerico aes sce Dette Seas oal ee eel tec ys ay are eas ate Me 2, 989, 599 
(OOS Rens es eee ERIS 0s itd et Ine A mS dees tn Oe brine sl Bis dia dion 2, 157, 473 
PuertosBarblosss aici ae Lasts eee a Se ee ee eee 1, 065, 114 
Ty L VAM SCOTS: fo 5 PS OS Ae AN ys Noir, Bhd cic a ern alee? oho Pea stataa menu Net gat oes 579, 142 
By the-iromtierss.2ic-< se 5 6 22 Sao. Sea coe oe cents SR eee eee 282, 906 

otal css fo See eee so. Ss Renee teinceae ee Sateen ee eee 10, 079, 218 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


As there is good evidence that Indian corn was first found in the temperate valleys 
of old Guatemala, the cultivation of this staple should, in the natural order of things, 
become one of the wealth-producing occupations of the country. 

CORN is the most universally consumed grain in the world save rice. It is the 
basic food element of all peoples except those popularly known as the yellow races. 
It furnishes nourishment to man, beast, and bird alike, and now it is found in every 
part of the world where soil and sun assure its rapid growth. Corn meal has a higher 
food fuel value than wheat flour; thus corn bread makes more bone and muscle than 
white bread. 

Columbus discovered corn. There have been scientists who would deny him this 
honor, as there are carping historians who negative his claim to the discovery of 
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America. They cite Turkey corn as having originated in Asia, and produce a sup- 
posed drawing of the plant that adorns a Chinese natural history published in 1562. 
Again, it is claimed that corn kernels have been found in the cellars of ancient houses 
in Athens, and it is even suggested that Indian corn was in fact the ‘‘corn” of Scripture. 
Humboldt, however, holds most emphatically that maize originated in America, 
and an impartial study of the facts sustains this careful authority in his decision. 
There are two unanswerable arguments that can be put to those who would deny 
America as the birthplace of this plant, namely, ‘‘If corn were a product of Asia, 
why was there such slight previous evidence of the existence of this plant, which 
immediately took its place as one of the most extensively cultivated grains upon 
its introduction into Europe from the New World?” Again, “‘If maize was introduced 





CULTIVATION OF MAIZE, ONE OF THE LEADING PRODUCTS OF THE FERTILE 
SOIL OF GUATEMALA. 


When the stalks of Indian corn are cut in the field they are then gathered into large bundles at regular 
intervals and stacked in the open before being carried to the barns. These bundles are called ‘‘shocks,”’ 
and they present one of the prettiest sights of harvest time. 


into Spain in the thirteenth century, why should the corn brought to the court of 
Ferdinand prove such a curiosity?” 

Clearly, corn is native in the Western Continent. Maize is perhaps the more accurate 
name of the plant, and it is derived froma native Haitian word of Arawak derivation, 
‘‘mahiz,” which designated what in the United States is popularly called corn. 
Corn is a derivation of Anglo-Saxon origin and means grain or kernel, being applied 
to designate oats In Scotland and wheat in England. Zea Mays is the botanical 
name of the plant, which is monecious (combining both sex factors on one stem), 
having a large feathery panicle at the summit and dense spikes of flowers or cobs at 
the axils of the leaves below, the long pink styles hanging out like a silken tassel, 
being invested by tightly imposed sheathes of leaves. 

More than 300 varieties are known, which differ more among themselves than 
those of any other cereal. Some come to maturity in two months, others require 
seven months; some are as many feet high as others are inches; some have kernels 
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11 times larger than others. They vary greatly in size, shape, physical characteristics, 
and composition. The five great varieties are the Flint, Dent, Horsetooth, Sweet, 
and Green corn. This latter was the important food of the native Indians, and its 
seasons were always celebrated by religious ceremonies. It was the corn found in 
the Inca tombs, and undoubtedly furnished the conquistadores with a welcome ration 
on their expeditions. 

Chemical analysis shows that it is a very nutritious article of food, being richer 
in albuminoids than any other cereal when ripe. It will grow from the sea level of 
the Tropics to the shores of Lake Erie. It prefers a deep, rich, warm, dry, mellow 
soil, generally bottom lands and fertile prairies. Its cultivation has spread around 
the world until now Indian corn can be found in every section of the globe save where 
the cold nights and excessive frost would kill the maturing grass. 





CATTLE IN GUATEMALA. 


The fine condition of this stock, which is by no means of the best blood, is due to the excellent natural 
cattle pasture, of which there is no better on the American Continent than that of parts of Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


The profitable production of corn demands a fertile soil, suitable conditions of 
climate, high quality of seed, and intelligent methods of cultivation, the first- 
mentioned factor being the most important. It is a far cry from the crude system of 
corn growing that served the Indians of Guatemala and Mexico to that which yields 
the modern farmer a harvest of a hundred bushels an acre. It is only after years 
of experiment that corn cultivation has been brought to the present state of high 
scientific precision whereby the scriptural admonition anent making two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before has been literally carried out. Within the 
last year competitions in corn growing have been held in many States, with the result 
of a surprisingly increased acreage yield. Not alone in quantity is improvement 
found, but also in quality, for the corn growers’ associations offering the prizes use a 
system of scoring which demands that corn grown in competition shall conform to 
certain standards involving trueness of type and regularity of characteristics. 

The corn cakes of the Mayan Indians were the first culinary products of maize, 
and these were practically identical with the tortilla which enters so largely into the 
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diet of the native Mexicans and Guatemalans to-day. Hasty pudding, hominy, corn 
bread, cornstarch, and samp are some of the forms under which this plant finds its 
way to the table at present. As an article of diet it is much more popular in America 
and India than in Europe, where a prejudice exists against corn, because there it is 
more a cattle and swine fattening food. There are upward of 100 corn products. 
These include flour, meal, starch, sugar, alcohol, whisky, oil, rubber substitutes, 
cellulose, beer, glucose, pipes, and cigarette and other paper. It enters so largely into 
the life of the citizen of the United States that the corn crop has become the measure 
of national prosperity. 

Every Latin-American country produces corn. From Mexico in the north to 
Argentina in the south green fields of the grass refresh the eye of the traveler every- 
where, in season. In fact, these countries account for one-half the world’s export 
of maize to-day and show a steady increase of production year after year. 

The annual corn production of the world ranges from two and one-half to three 
billion bushels, and the Americas supply fully three-fourths of this. But that 
amount is but a small portion of what will be produced in the future, and as a field 
for profitable corn cultivation no country offers greater opportunity than Guatemala. 

Coffee is the leading article of Guatemalan production and export, the amount 
shipped out of the country in 1909 being over 88,000,000 pounds. 

Banana growing is one of the newer but most profitable industries of the country. 
Many plantations have been established on the eastern coast, especially in the 
vicinity of Puerto Barrios. The yield of this fruit in Guatemala is approximately 
15 bunches per month per acre, and the climatic conditions in this section of the 
Republic appear to be well red to its development. 

Sugar is profitably grown in increasing quantities, over 5, 000, 000 pounds having 
been exported in 1909. Cotton cultivation has been very much encouraged by a 
special decree of the Government to that end. 

In its cultivated lands on the Atlantic, Guatemala affords the Peet a rubber 
planter every condition necessary for the successful development of this highly 
profitable plant. These conditions are good soil, warm climate, and humidity well 
distributed throughout the year. 

The encouragement of agriculture in all its branches is the subject of governmental 
aid, it being desired not only to improve the methods of cultivation employed in 
the growing of such staples as coffee, bananas, cacao, and sugar, but also to introduce 
new cultures. The establishment of experimental gardens and stations for the culti- 
vation and distribution of native and foreign plants for private enterprise, the opening 
of agricultural expositions for the display of the various animal and vegetable products 
of the country, and the protection afforded to coffee growers, are all parts of this 
progressive policy. 

The cattle industry is developing and considerable quantities of hides are annually 
exported. With the increasing price of meat in all foreign countries, this industry 
should prove a profitable one in the Republic. 

The development of the timber reserves of the country is occupying official attention, 
valuable concessions having been granted covering the cutting and export of cabinet 
and dye woods, the extraction of chicle and other gums, and the adequate stimulation 
of the rubber industry. 

Mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, and antimony are known to exist in 
various sections, but have hitherto been inadequately investigated. The lack of 
development of this important branch of industry is attributable in a great degree to 
insufficient transportation facilities. Placer gold mines are worked, and there is a 
group of silver mines from which considerable metal is sent abroad. 

The manufacturing interests of the country are confined chiefly to the textile 
industry, raw cotton and cotton yarns figuring on the import list. Candles and soap 
are manufactured, ice factories exist in the capital and elsewhere, and the manufac- 
ture of furniture has become a valuable national industry, owing to the abundance 
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of fine cabinet wood. Small works produce footwear, straw hats, and pottery. Brew- 
eries, sugar mills, and tanneries are also profitably conducted. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The railways of Guatemala have a total extent of 724 kilometers (450 miles), prac- 
tically all of which have a 3-foot gauge. There are five lines, as follows: 

The Verapaz Railway, on the eastern coast, running between Panzos and Pancajche, 
a distance of 28 miles, is a German company, and gives outlet to the rich Verapaz 








RELIEF MAP OF THE GUATEMALA RAILROADS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


district of the Republic through Lake Izabal, the Dulce River, and the port of Liy- 
ingston. 

The Guatemala Central, the oldest line in the Republic, ran originally from San 
Jose, on the Pacific, to Escuintla, and later to the city of Guatemala. This company 
finally extended its line westward to Mazatenango. Here, a few years ago, it was 
joined by the Occidental Railway, built from Champerico, on the Pacific, through 
Caballo Blanco and Retalhuleu, as far as San Felipe. The Central and the Occi- 
dental are now combined under one management and have a total length of 189 miles. 
The Ocos Railway starts at Ocos, on the Pacific, and runs parallel to the Suchiate 
River, the boundary between Guatemala and Mexico, as far as Ayutla, where it turns 
to the east and ends at Vado Ancho. Its length is only 23 miles. 
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The newest railway is the Northern, or Guatemala Railway, from Puerto Barrios, 
on the east coast, to the city of Guatemala, a distance of 195 miles. This line also has 
15 miles of banana railroads in operation. 

The Guatemala Railway Co. has contracted with the National Government to build 
a railway from Zacapa to the frontier of Salvador. This line will be extended, under 
a concession from the Government of Salvador, to Santa Ana in that Republic, where 
it will join the Salvador Railway. 

On November 21, 1910, the birthday of President Estrada Cabrera, work on the 
Guatemala section of the Pan-American Railway was formally inaugurated. This 
section is in charge of the Guatemala Central Railway, and will connect that line 
from Las Cruces, through Ayutla, on the Mexico-Guatemala frontier, by a bridge 
across the Suchiate River at that point, with the Pan-American Railway in the State 
of Chiapas, Mexico. This section will be about 38 miles (60 kilometers) long. On 
the same day work was begun on the line which will connect Quezaltenango with the 
Central Railway. 


THE PRESS OF GUATEMALA. 


The old Spanish colony was called Guatemala, and embraced all of Central America 
as known to-day. Many of the present cities, including among them the capitals 
San Salvador, San Jose, and Tegucigalpa, were simple villages at the beginning, or, 
like Managua, had not been founded at all. Therefore the word Guatemala implied 
before the revolution the entire Central American isthmus. 

In 1660 the first printing press for this region was set up in the ancient city of Guate- 
mala, now called Antigua, where the intellect and culture of the colony had settled. 
The first book was published in 1663. Schools, religious orders, and a university 
were founded, and the capital, especially after its removal to the present site, when 
Antigua was overwhelmed in 1773, retained its reputation for learning. In the first 
quarter of the next century, November 1, 1729 (only a year after Mexico’s Gazette), 
the Gaceta Mensual (the Monthly Gazette) was established there, and this became 
later the Gaceta de Guatemala. In 1815 another periodical, devoted to political 
and sociological studies, was started. This was the beginning of the period when the 
revolt against Spain was agitated, and papers sprang into being with vehement 
activity. On July 24, 1820, appeared the first real newspaper, the famous Editor Con- 
stitucional, in whose pages patriotism and Americanism were defended without dis- 
guise. Others followed, calling themselves newspapers, and actually giving news, 
but adding a full measure of politics also. During the era of reconstruction, which 
lasted for a generation, the periodicals were more literary than journalistic. In 1880 
an Englishman founded the Diario de Centro America, a daily paper still in existence. 

In Guatemala City, the capital of the Republic, a dozen periodicals are registered, 
four of them, including the Government official paper, being dailies. In only a few 
of the other cities are papers published. They differ noticeably in size, from 16 to 22 
inches wide and from 22 to 28 inches long, and from 4 to 8 and 10 pages, but all have 
six columns toa page. Newsitemsare the principal feature of the first page, but adver- 
tisements are given considerable space. Other pages are divided about equally 
between reading matter and advertisements. The unit of advertisements is the col- 
umn inch, the rates for which are relatively low, averaging not more than 5 cents gold 
for this unit each insertion, and up to $10 gold a page. Reductions are made for con- 
tinuous contracts. The circulation is probably not more than 4,000 in any case. 

During the year five of the the leading papers of Central America, one from each 
country, organized the Central American Press Association. Regular press confer- 
ences will be held, the first one in 1911, at which the entire press of Central America 
will be invited to join the association. The five original members are E] Diario (Gua- 
temala City); La Republica (San Jose, Costa Rica); El Diario de Nicaragua (Managua, 
Nicaragua); La Prensa (Tegucigalpa, Honduras); and El Diario del Salvador (San 
Salvador, Salvador). 
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The Republic of Haiti, occupying the western portion of the island of 
the same name, has an area of 10,200 square miles, and a population 
of 2,000,000. It is one of the most populous of the American Repub- 
lics, taking into account its area, with 196 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Haiti is a land of mountains and valleys, and inclosing the 
Gulf of Gonave, around whose shores are several fine natural har- 
bors. The principal products of the island are coffee, cacao, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, and logwood. In the forests and deep valleys there 
is a wealth of flora unsurpassed in the western world. Haiti also 
possesses considerable undeveloped mineral resources, among them 
being gold, silver, copper, iron, nickel, gypsum, limestone, and por- 
phyry. A number of small islands belong to the territory of the 
Republic; Gonave, about 40 miles long; La 
Tortue, 33 miles long; Les Cayemites, and 
a number of smaller islands. 

The constitution of the Republic of Haiti 
was proclaimed on the 9th day of October, 
1889, and a unitary republican form of gov- 
ernment was adopted, vesting the adminis- 
tration in a legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branch. The legislature is composed of 
two chambers—a Chamber of Representa- 
tives and a Senate, the two together form- 
ing the National Assembly. The Chamber 
of Representatives consists of 99 members, 
elected by the people for a term of three years, and the Senate of 39 
members, chosen by the Representatives from lists furnished by a 
board of electors and by the President of the Republic, for a term 
of six years. The Senate is renewed by thirds every two years. 
The National Assembly meets annually on the first Monday in April 
for a period of three months, which may be extended for another 30 
days. The President of the Republic is elected by the National 
Assembly for a term of seven years and can not be reelected except 
after an interval of at least one term. He receives a salary of 
approximately $24,000 per annum. A cabinet of six secretaries, 
each in charge of some department of the Government, assists the 
President. They are appointed by and responsible to him, and 
receive an annual salary of about $6,000 each. The departments 
delegated to the various secretaries of state are as follows: Foreign — 
affairs and public instruction; war and navy; interior and general 
police; finance and commerce; justice and worship; public works 
and agriculture. 
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The President, Cincinnatus Leconte, was inaugurated on August 
16, 1911, and, according to a cable dispatch, cons‘ituted the follow- 
ing cabinet: 

Secretary of Foreign Relations, Mons. Nicholas Leger. 

Secretary of War and Navy, General Limage. 

Secretary of Interior and General Police, Mons. Sansarique. 

Secretary of Finance and Commerce, Mons. Edmond Lespinasse. 

Secretary of Public Instruction, Mons. Guilbaud. 

Secretary of Public Works and Agriculture, Senator Laroche. 

The Department of Foreign Relations and Public Instruction (Sec- 
retairerie d’ Etat des Relations Extérieures et del’ Instruction Publique) 
has charge of the diplomatic and consular service, matters pertaining 
to intercourse with foreign nations, also supervision over the public 
schools and higher education in the country. 

To the War and Navy Department (Secre- 
tairerie d’ Ktat au Département de la Guerre et 
de la Marine) are delegated the usual duties 
of military and naval divisions. The foundry, 
shipyard, and service of the ports are also part 
of its functions. 

The Department of Interior and General 
Police (Secretairerie d’ Etat de |’ Interieur et de 
la Police Générale) is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Provinces or ‘‘arrondissements ” 
and of the ‘‘communes,” through the governors 
and other executive officers appointed by the prestpEnr cINcCINNATUS 
President, and the councils elected by the peo- es ewgity 
ple. Under this branch fall also the regulation of the police, fire, 
sanitary, penal, and charitable institutions. Matters pertaining to 
elections, taking of census, the Government printing office, and the 
official publication are all under the supervision of this department. 

Intrusted to the Department of Finance and Commerce (Secre- 
tairerie d’Etat des Finances et du Commerce) are the collection and 
disbursement of the public finances, preparation of the annual budgets 
administration of the customhouses, the publication of the commer- 
cial statistics, and the general promotion and regulation of commerce 
and industry. 

Responsible to the Department of Justice and Worship (Secretairerie 
d Ktat de la Justice et des Cultes) is the judiciary of the Republic, com- 
mercial tribunals, and justices of the peace. Under the supervision 
of this department also come the clergy and churches of all denomi- 
nations as well as those of the official religion. 

The Department of Public Works and Agriculture (Secretairerie 
d’EKtat des Travaux Publics et de |’ Agriculture) is intrusted with the 
maintenance and construction of all public works, public buildings, 
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harbor improvements, railways, roads, bridges, postal and telegraph 
service. The development of the mineral resources and encourage- 
ment of agricultural activities are also within the scope of this branch 
of the Government. 

The supreme court is the highest tribunal of justice. The “Tri- 
bunal de Cassation’’ combines the functions of a court of appeals 
and a supreme court in a certain way. There are also a number 
of district and municipal courts, and other tribunals of special 
jurisdiction. 





ST. MARTIAL SEMINARY COLLEGE, PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI. 


In Haiti instruction is compulsory and free in the public schools. A good education can be had by all 
Haitians without expense except of maintenance. Indigent pupils are assisted. 

The national army of Haiti, in addition to 2,000 gendarmes, has 
12,060 officers and men. The navy comprises six cruisers. 

Haiti became a member of the International Postal Union in 1880. 
There are now in operation throughout the Republic 30 post offices. 
The principal towns are connected by numerous telegraph lines. The 
number of miles of telegraph lines is estimated at 124. There are 
adequate cable connections with Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
South America. 

The Republic of Haiti is divided into five Departments, which are 
again divided into ‘‘arrondissements,”’ these into ‘‘communes,”’ and 
the latter into sections or districts. The governors and other execu- 
tive officers of the Departments are appointed by the President of 
the Republic. 
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HAITI IN 1910. 


During 1910 the Republic maintained peaceful relations with the 
other nations of the world. Boundary disputes between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic occupying the eastern part of the island 
were for some time unsettled, but it was finally agreed by the two Gov- 
ernments to refer the matter to the decision of the court at The 
Hague. Representatives were sent by the Republic to several 
international meetings, among them the Pan American Conference 
at Buenos Aires, and a committee, acting in the interests of Haiti 
alone, was dispatched to Paris to make a careful study of financial 
conditions with especial reference to local financial reform. The 











THE NATIONAL PALACE AT PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI. 


result was a bill providing for a new bank in the Republic, which was 
ultimately approved, and the institution, which has a national char- 
acter and bears close relation to the treasury, was opened for business 
toward the end of the year. A parcels-post agreement was entered 
into between Haiti and the United States, which, although not 
countervening any of the articles of the Universal Postal Union, of 
which Haiti is a member, yet will facilitate communication between 
the people of both countries. 

Incomplete reports would seem to indicate that commercial condi- 
tions for the year were satisfactory, but full returns upon which alone 
estimates can be based are not yet available. A serious effort was 
made by the Government to balance the budget. In many directions 
improvements were begun or authorized, to show that the country was 
ambitious to be brought up to modern standards. A compulsory 
education law, applicable to the primary grades, was passed, and a 
new water system for the capital, Port au Prince, was approved 
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and the contract for the Haitien National Railroad was signed. 
Haiti has given noticeable encouragement to foreign investors during 
this and former years, and the advances which will follow liberal 
concessions of this kind are sure to benefit the country materially 


within a short time. 
FINANCE. 


The Pan American Union has received no reports, official or otherwise, of the actual 
receipts and expenditures for the year 1910 (year ending Oct. 1). 





PORT DE PAIX, HAITI, CAPITAL OF THE NORTHWEST DEPARTMENT. 


The budget for the year estimated the gold and the paper receipts as follows: 

















Gold. Gourdes, paper. 

Customs duties. ncos0 cio mei 2a eee eee an mn es se $3, 621, 181. 59 2, 393, 571. 89 
Publiclandsse == sees ee eeeeee Baer an arcane coat ade Norco ase nna eae 8, 200. 00 45, 948. 43 
POSTASE'S CATIA SE a Re oer oer ee Tey oe 20, 201. 26 18, 619. 66 
INCMSTOUOM HG! WNVHAIGES. - soc coccocsocssoseseocscosscsocceseccosece 27, 865. 52 40, 456. 26 
Melesraphycs.-< wee ee eee eee BI eS ao ae a ae ae Ses ae eeISOE 16, 195. 16 26, 263. 70 
Notary 1668: <3 55 scihrcde We Sora ee oe eee eee ee 10, 547. 48 
Moniteur (official) journal) 2522 ee cee eae te re eee ee | Beene rene 558. 00 
IDOE MNIAY Sie NS, NETIGO, CWOs o-oo accocsaccsocsccecocsssceuccoecees 98, 083. 72 71, 641. 64 
Stamped Paper .os het os Soe ee Ae le ee Te Tae ee Sem Ey eR 2 eT | CS ne 9 ome 97, 295. 79 
IEA Che MN [OUREE NOL Of IPO BEI LEMRNED. -< oascsasessetcasessscasasossescccsslsaccesescoonsees 63, 617. 44 
WATiOUS TECOTP ES coco a ase a en poh ea ee 165, 500. 00 5, 458, 795. 60 
MO Gal se 3.555 Le ee ey Ee Sera 3, 957, 227. 25 8, 227, 315. 89 








From the amount set down in the column of the receipts in gold was to be deducted 
over $600,000 gold to be converted by sale into paper. The gold premium was esti- 
mated at 400, to produce an amount of over 3,000,000 paper. In this same column are 
listed as receipts 1,750,000 gourdes from the loan of 2,500,000 gourdes. These two 
items are included ander “Various receipts.”’ 

The total of the budget estimates of expenditures, of which the details are not 
available, was $3,329,010.35 gold and 8,246,837.74 gourdes, paper. 

On September 9, 1910, President Simon approved a law enacted by the National 
Assembly validating expenditures already made by the several departments to the 
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amount of $212,304.54 gold, and 1,324,915.22 gourdes, paper, and authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures of $693,327.11 gold, and 1,796,338.12 gourdes, paper. 
Taken together the supplemental credits to the departments were as follows: 























Gold. Gourdes, paper, 

Finance $50, 007. 01 125, 656. 23 
Interior 318, 995. 52 998, 048. 75 
War 78, 609. 20 1, 357, 004. 92 
Navy 319, 239.24 175, 917.80 
Public Instruction 5,580. 00 52, 100. 00 
Foreign Relations 21,044.78 1,000. 00 
Justice 9,500. 00 27,395. 75 
Public Works 70, 905. 90 384, 129. 89 
ASO DURBIN aaa oekrs pol oe ae Se eR eee en Rr She a vert ae 297500500) pee eeeeeee coe 
AEAUT ET CRW V OTS Ha eee ere ee ae ea PI eer eye ee ee 2250500" |Seaase en ceeeeree 
Mopaltsup PleMTSnUaTaya Cre CLS see ee ee 905, 631. 65 3, 121, 253. 34 
Budge taubhorizations:seneen aeee sae me ema Sete eee eee eee 3, 329,010.35 8, 246, 837. 74 
DO)! CxqoaaClijonras CoCo aC = oo. ssoceseonensatoceoceseecocesese 4, 234, 642. 00 11,368,091. 08 





In the report of the minister of finance, Monsieur Ed. Pouget, presented to the 
National Assembly on May 16, 1910, the customhouse receipts for the first three months 
of the fiscal year 1910 are given as $970,120.50 gold and 726,852.57 gourdes, paper. 
The receipts for the same period of the preceeding year were $619,876.91 gold and 
803,752.91 gourdes, paper. 

The gold premium in Haiti fluctuates within wide limits, so it is difficult to give 
a figure even approximately the average for the year. At 400, the figures mentioned 
above, the amount of paper revenues estimated for 1910 (8,227,315.89 gourdes) would 
be $1,645,463.17, which added to the gold revenue, as estimated, makes $5,602,690.42. 
The expenditures, gold and paper, as estimated in the budget, with the paper converted 
into gold at 400 premium, would produce $4,978,378.70. If to this be added the 
supplementary credits, the total expenditures authorized amount to $6,508,261.01. 


DEBT. 


According to the report of the minister of finance referred to above the total of the 
debt on March 31, 1910, was as follows: 


FOREIGN DEBT. 








Oa HS Le seme a rere Sete en ee Pn ee ee DO eT (NleD OEHD() 

ANTDOWUNZANMNOIN 100. FIBER csocccoscsoususaccdcsccsesecoe 1, 065, 307. 50 
$3, 766, 815. 00 

Foals O Geers ces ahaa ey RR Ce eth nme Seley: Mine ene i Lp weld i 7, 958, 906. 25 

ANODOMZAMTOIMN WN QHARORIES. oo soe cc ec cca eee acecascedesce 622, 875. 00 
Povaliiorevem’ deb tata ese cee nee ee cin ae eee 8, 581, 781. 25 





12, 348, 596. 25 
INTERIOR DEBT. 


Zo, [OGIO CHING REBIS DIN LOXOMCIS (UM) 2 2o5becs5csceoscoc 2, 738, 047. 57 
2s er Cent OreasuibyapOndGsK (LUC) Bseeae ese s= 4 eee ee 2, 297, 135. 33 
Gyperncentazconsolidaredtbond ss. —s==ser eae 3, 869, 880. 60 
Ss Dercent«consolidatedsbonds==— ee se ae eee 1, 379, 793. 65 
@ jose Cams, WANIeC! IOMIMNS .occccsdescouscosescccuscoaucc 2, 087, 994. 88 





12, 372, 852. 03 
ImGerestamyarne avees. we ees ate ee a 25, 604. 75 
12, 398, 456. 78 
SPeciale some rato loylale: at tal or eee eee 1, 089, 794. 13 








Total:gold\diebt cote .0-c4s Soe ore neg ee ee ne Re a 26, 336, 794. 16 
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Gourdes, paper. 





(Papersm omer unucime ll aun@ mas ate eee eee terre e aye eter et tye 8, 440, 812. 00 
Otheroonds anda lieation's ss ease er er eae ort 1, 597, 624. 25 
Motalepaper de bbe sete a eee ee ae iene rn eee ns eae 10, 038, 436. 25 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


There has been no publication, official or other, of the foreign trade of the Republic 
later than for the year 1909 (fiscal year ending Oct. 1). The report of the minister 
of finance presented to the National Assembly on May 16, 1910, gives for 1909 the 
total value of imports at $5,880,678, and in addition the values by countries. In 
exports only the principal articles by quantities are given. In a British consular 
report the value of the exports for the year is given at $11,008,483 (the United States 
minister to Haiti reports the same figures). These reports taken together show a total 
trade of $16,889,161. 

The figures for the preceding year were: Imports, $4,701,160; exports, $17,399,200; 
total, $22,100,400. There was therefore for the year 1909 a gain in imports of $1,179,518, 
and a loss in exports of $6,390,757—a net loss in the total trade of $5,211.239. 


IMPORTS. 


The following table compiled from reports of the minister of finance shows imports 
by countries for the year 1909 (ending Oct. 1) and for the two preceding years: 











{ 
Countries. 1907 1908 1909 
\UpaThOISUPMESS Son godseaseusecneecdes souduaeauces coabe seeegacposecean $3,093,192 | $3,316,827 | $4,271,046 
IBSPATA CG VN e ort a tiles = See ee OR EE oe eye te 604, 574 552, 460 | 644, 315 
Winitedskeing domes: Sie oe an esacie Sale So eee eie se eee esis tsreracre 419,914 466, 836 586, 190 
Geni aiinye eres MEE eae for) Stee ae Se EEN yee cre 145, 597 134, 074 196, 886 
lage, COMAAMIES 4 oo baoaoengooaaacosasc hoods cacdonshocconecessoasee 188, 454 230, 963 | 182, 239 
AO bal Reese esi os ieee Oa ea ee eee ines Seen ee 4,451,731 | 4,701,160 | 5,880,678 














In the absence of any data showing imports by articles, it may be of interest to show 
the principal exports from the United States to Haiti from the report of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, these exports representing for 1909, as shown in the table 
above, nearly 73 per cent of the total Haitien imports. 

















1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 
Cottontmanmiactines att seca se oo eee eae ee eee eee eee eee $742,578 | $1,248,197 | $1,220,290 
Wheat flour... Bee 962, 012 $29,019 957,539 
and iyase sense: Shes 273, 537 240, 801 304, 663 
S0apesaeeeaoe. 249, 102 265,028 303. 400 
Meaityproducts sae ass ee Sao Mee eae ne Sacer Se pes eran 57, 800 87, 205 172,181 
IROTEASPICKI CGS aie aoe Soetoro ae O eee eee 131, 102 107, 724 141,028 
ER OW ACCOM eee eee ee a Tree eae te Fe Anise ee cere ere 102, 385 108, 892 130, 997 
TO [Bn oOW Oar Oat ey erect tes ee ys POTS De ere Te Eases tan Se eee se 65, 413 65, 334 111, 630 
WEG A Sawa le SobertacHe BONO A pAb aon SBE pET ae seseMne Seeaeeaanesee 35, 665 32,556 83, 850 
Ou Sal MIMIN abi eee ae Sram Nae rtp riafate crac cre mei old ere areata 76, 075 70, 931 79, 492 
SETS Igepal eee aera rao Se Nae Bec Oe Sele TSCA Lt ETS ee eee 43, 705 38, 336 44,254 
SUG AT Seer ek na nese era er er ee eae Se annonce etn eae eee meas 32,717 22, (50 37, 730 











EXPORTS. 


British Consul General A. Murray, of Port au Prince, in a report presented to 
Parliament in May, 1910, gives the total values of the Haitien export trade for the 
years 1907, 1908, and 1909 as $14,330,887, $17,399,240, and $11,008,483, respectively. 
The figures for the last year agree with the statement of United States Minister Furniss. 
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There are no figures available of exports by countries, but the following table, 
compiled from reports of the minister of finance, shows the principal articles of export, 
by quantities, for the year 1909 and the two preceding years: 

















1906-7 1907-8 1908-9 
IB COS Wa kee ee Oe are te ee eae Saari pounds. .| 183, 998 150, 636 122, 473 
Cedar w00 Gere eae eee ee eee eRe See feet... 550, 330 423, 000 424, 000 
(CAG sehen beets so as ston aes Asta s eaten e Saeeeeencaeessac pounds. .| 4, 839,737 | 5,889,504 4, 613, 361 
WO Ce Aan se ee yon See eae SECS Sane ee ene do..-.| 59,824,869 | 63,848,333 | 41,342,570 
OR WOO Se 5. See oe ee eo aoe eae ee esas do....| 114,458,880 | 89,119,982 | 76,585, 810 
MOP WOOGOO ES ser se Rens ere Beene Dee en sae ee eee aaee do.--.| 44,076,320 | 21,013,880 | 18, 466,270 
(Clo RKo yale ae ee eee ee en ee eee oe ae ERA eaoeasS dos 4,501,578 | 3,389, 823 3, 615,972 
(GORI GaSe ee perenne Seep aan take rE sa ee aaa dose 289, 370 291, 166 327, 890 
Ish eee ee ae Pee eee ene ee Saco enn ne ee tae eae ac eene cron do...- 283, 328 140, 780 160, 685 
TBUclaen es sae ee An ee rr eee pa mene ee gallons. -| 451, 428 125, 616 | 641, 435 
MIoMMUM=Villees soe toss a- cee eee Ole ease te eee eee pounds. . 9,393,960 | 5,595,017 | 8, 632, 294 
IRWRNG Gallon? ChyEW@OG)) sa cosesssssssccoes sseecaseeecsseoseseeso 444,000 387,580 | 216, 500 
Cotton secede here ee ces teat an neta eee eee eee pounds. :} 7,909,960 | 5,465,156 6, 292, 300 
Oraneerskinsaeqee cease career eee Oae eer eene taser eecere Goze 408, 802 | 540,727 | 451, 597 
Chynnatss Sada sons oacaan ecu sroese nar oed hae Seabee compe etoocE dole 35, 037 45,520 | 29, 218 
COCOTITT US ee eas een a Ten Ane nen mr dou 4,586 62, 023 | 12,035 





The following table, compiled from the reports of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics, gives for three years quantities and values of the principal articles of import 
into the United States from Haiti: 





1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 





| 
Weight. | Value. | Weight. | Value. | Weight. | Value. 





| 
WOSWOOG cs nosnei-ee fences eeees tons. -| 13,010 | $120,383 | 9,864 | $68,160 | 19,022 | $200,544 

















CacaOretenmaccosseee sense: = pounds..| 744,535 | 110,531 | 1,079,194 90, 715 570, 660 47,577 
Cofiee. jaasts saab ete cesar eee do....| 3,203,011 | 181,266 | 1, 454,386 89,968 | 3,240,080 198, 606 
Cottone ee cacao een oeeere see do....| 633,159 75, 943 381, 049 40,496 | 851, 002 134, 118 
eG Gestan Giskem Seperate eee 313,315 | 112,583 | 366,733 | 137,135 | 328,516 129, 442 
WUMIDERS o. aaJeee bes aes Scie ee ee eras AS Bos lenses = WEE |lsBaseeossoc 50, 527 
POMC Ys Gass acsaces so =e= Ss-e gallons. . 8, 843 2, 870 9,093 3, 229 | 10, 901 3, 969 











PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The industries of the country are mainly agricultural, the most 
important product being coffee of an excellent quality. 

Cacao is also grown extensively, the annual output being esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 pounds. Cotton is exported in increasing 
quantities; of the grade grown in Haiti the fiber is not so long as 
that of the United States, although this is a condition that could be 
improved by proper seed selection and cultivation. Cheap lands and 
cheap labor make this branch of industry an attractive and remu- 
nerative one, and the several experimental plantations speak most 
optimistically of the future of this industry. Apiculture is another 
industry which had its inception on the island but a few years ago 
and has flourished to a notable degree. 

The culture of pite (American agave) has been taken up. The 
cultivation of tobacco is extending, and the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes has been successfully engaged in. 

The soil of the country is well suited for tobacco growing. Only 
a small quantity of this article is raised, however. One plantation, 
conducted on scientific principles, is producing tobacco of a fine grade. 
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The manufacture of shoes within the Republic has reached a point 
where the output is nearly sufficient to meet the needs of the home 
market, with the result that importations of foreign shoes have 
almost entirely ceased within the past eight years. 

The mineral resources of the Republic, consisting of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
and limestone, are as yet undeveloped. Remains of an ancient gold 
mine have recently been discovered near Ouanaminthe on the Do- 
minican frontier and iron deposits are known to exist in the same 
locality, while at Fort Dauphin and in the Limonade district, respec- 
tively, deposits of copper and iron oxide have been discovered. Near 
Les Cahobas considerable outcroppings of soft coal are reported, 





WEIGHING DYEWOOD AT GONAIVES. 


and at Camp Perrin, some 7 leagues inland, there is a coal mine 
showing numerous rich veins. In the vicinity of Jacmel there are 
copper and silver deposits which have never been worked, and at 
Terreneuve, distant about four hours’ travel from Gonaives, a copper 
mine is being worked by a syndicate of Haitians. 

There are numerous sugar plantations in the country, but no 
refineries. Rum and other spirits are distilled. Logwood is the 
most important of the many valuable woods shipped from the 
Republic. 

LOGWOOD: The logwood tree furnished dyes to the Aztecs, and it held high 
place in the estimation of all European dyers from the date of its first introduction in 
Europe until the discovery of the analine products, since when logwood has found a 
rival in the chemically produced colorings. 

The tree is native in the countries of the Caribbean, notably Honduras, Haiti, and 


Mexico, the finest quality coming from the shores of Campeachy Bay. This has led 
to its sometimes being called Campeachy wood. 
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Logwood carries the impressive botanical name Hematoxylin-Campeachianum, but 
is commonly known by the English designation, from the fact that the trees were 
imported in log form. 

The tree has a crooked, deformed stem, and grows from 20 to 40 feet high, with crooked 
irregular branches armed with long thorns. 

The leaves are pinnate; the flowers, small and yellowish, growing in long clusters at 
the extremities of the spinous branches. 

The wood is of firm texture and red color; hence the name bloodwood, and so heavy 
as to sink in water. 

The coloring principle of logwood is an organic substance in the timber which 
contains a chemical called hematoxylin, that can be liberated by fermentation. 

In the preparation of the wood for use, the trees are cut down, the bark and softer 
part of the trunk removed and the heart cut into 3-foot long logs. It is afterwards 
hewn into much smaller pieces, and ground or rasped into chips. 

There is great variation in the quality of logwood, and four well-marked varieties 
of the trees are recognized in Honduras with three in Jamaica, besides many inter- 
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mediary species. Unfortunately, the woodsman who fells the trees has no guide 
whereby he may distinguish the desirable wood from the worthless. 

The dye principle is only found in the inner growth of the heart of logwood, and the 
producer only discovers that one tree is replete with the product, while another con- 
tains none, after he has gone to the expense and labor of hewing the tree and clearing 
the heart of its outer layer of newer wood. The difficulty of distinguishing good from 
bad logwood chips has seriously handicapped the industry. 

The chips are moistened with water and spread in thin layers until fermentation 
sets up whereby the hematoxylin is liberated. When exposed to the air and turned 
over repeatedly the chips gradually become coated with the brilliant metallic green 
crystals of the dye principle. Logwood dyes are largely used in calico prints and in 
coloring woolen goods. They are as a rule used in combination with other dyestufts, 
in order to get the best results. Black, blue, purple, and green are the principal colors 
produced, with all intermediate shades. Logwood blacks are standards in print works. 

‘“‘Mordanting”’ is the special chemical process by which logwood dyes are fixed, and 
this means they are combined with some substance, such as alum or copperas, which 
brings about a twofold attraction of the organic fibers and the coloring matter, serves 
as a bond of union, and thus ‘‘bites”’ in the color to the cloth. 
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The dye has been used in making ink, and to some extent powdered logwood finds 
a place among medical preparations. A decoction of logwood acts as a poweriul 
astringent. 

As already hinted the industry received a setback with the discovery of the analine 
dyes; however, as logwood still serves a very special purpose, it will continue to be 
exported in considerable quantities. The hazard of the business is great, but the 
rewards are commensurate, and if some sure way were found whereby it would be easy 
to tell the trees that contain the highest percentage of hematoxylin, it would be a 
long step on the road of economical production. Haiti offers attractive openings in 
the logwood business. The industry has been one of the mainstays of that Republic’s 
commerce for years, and 100,000 feet will measure the annual output under favorable 
conditions. Logwood is another special gift from the New World to the Old, and 
although not ranking in importance with certain other forest productions, yet its 
peculiar uses stamp it as a resource of value in those countries where the tree is found. 
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RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


There are in Haiti about 98 kilometers (64 miles) of railway in operation. Conces- 
sions have been granted from time to time for projects which promised to open up the 
fertile districts of the Republic for exploitation, but until the latter part of 1910 little 
had been done to carry these plans into execution. 

There is no regular system of railroads, but several short lines serving particular 
localities. A line is in operation at present running from Cape Haitien to Grand 
Riviere, a distance of 15 miles; another from Port au Prince to Lake Etang Saumatre, 
28 miles, and the Port au Prince-Leoganes Railroad, 20 miles. 

In August, 1910, the President of the Republic signed the contract with the Haitien 
National Railroad Co., which is building a railway which is to traverse almost the 
entire country from north to south, with several branches from the city of Gonaives 
in the northwest. According to Hon. Henry W. Furniss, United States minister, the 
main line will run from Port au Prince, passing along the coast, through Arcahaie, to 
St. Mare, 53 miles distant, then following up the great valley of the Artibonite River 
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f>r about 115 miles, passing Varette, La Chapelle, Mirebalais, Las Coabas, and Hinche 
and from there running northward, passing Pignon, Savannette, Bahon, and Grand 
Riviere, to Cape Haitien, the principal northern seaport of Haiti, 205 miles distant. 

There will be two branch roads. The longer branch will be from the seaport of 
Gonaives eastward to Hinche, 81 miles, where it joins the main line, having passed 
through Ennery, St. Michel, and Maissade. The other branch will be northward 
from Gonaives, passing Gros Morne, to Port de Paix, a northern coast city, about 35 
miles distant. The entire system will cover an extent of about 321 miles. The con- 
tracts provide that the railroad shall have first-class modern equipment, which will 
be purchased in the United States. The gauge of the new line will be 42 inches, and 
a shipment of 60-pound rails has already been forwarded. The contractors reached 
the island early in 1911 and active construction work has progressed since their 
arrival. 

The railroad will pass through large stretches of plateaus which, without cultivation, 
would make excellent grazing lands, the grass reaching to a height of more than 5 
feet and in the dry season standing perfectly cured. It will also give an opportunity 
for the development of considerable mineral wealth in the shape of copper, iron, and 
coal (lignite), which occurs in large quantities adjacent to the railroad. The line will 
also pass through forests containing large quantities of logwood, cedar, mahogany, and 
other hardwoods, which heretofore it has been impossible to market, while immense 
stands of pine timber occur on the ridges of the mountains at the base of which the 
railroad will pass. 

The Government has also granted to the same American syndicate a plantation 
concession, which has for its object the culture and exportation of bananas and other 
tropical fruits. Provision has also been made for the cultivation of sugar cane, cacao, 
rubber, etc. 

A concession has been granted for a new railroad from Leoganes to Aux Cayes, in 
the southern part of the Republic. The line will pass through Leoganes, Grand 
Goave, Petit Goave, Miragoane, Aquin, St. Louis, and Cavaillon, to Les Cayes, a 
distance of 160 kilometers (100 miles). Branch lines can be built to Port au Prince, 
Jacmel, Asile, Anse a Veau, Jeremie, and Port Salut. 

Another concession has been granted and work is soon to be started on an electric 
line from Port au Prince to Petionville, through the towns of Lalue and Bourbon. 

Among the numerous rivers of Haiti the Artibonite, the Trois Rivieres, and the 
Grande Anse are the most important. The Artibonite, the largest stream on the island, 
is navigable for some 100 miles. The other rivers, owing to their swift currents, are 
not navigable. Lake Etang Saumatre, 22 miles long and 60 miles wide, is the largest 
of the lakes and is navigable. 


THE PRESS OF HAITI. 


Before the foundation of the independent government a newspaper, the Gazette 
du Cap, had been established in the colony settled in Haiti, but the record is not 
clear as to what was the date of the first issue, or in fact the date of the erection of the 
printing press on the island called Santo Domingo, Hispaniola. Shortly after inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, the Gazette politique et commerciale d’Haiti made its 
first appearance on November 13, 1804, and contained as its chief reading material 
the decrees and ordinances of the Emperor Dessalines. Many other short-lived papers 
were issued between that date and 1820, most of them in Port au Prince, but in 1819 
one periodical was founded in Aux Cayes. An official paper, the Télégraphe, with 
the first number on January 12, 1818, displaced many of them, and had a continuous 
existence of more than 40 years. About the same time another paper, the Feuille du 
Commerce-Petites Affiches et Annonces du Port-au-Prince, appeared and had a life 
of more than half a century. The list of newspapers published during the middle of 
the century is a long one, but to-day only one survives, Le Moniteur, now the 
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official organ of the Republic of Haiti, but with the same name it was established in 
1845, and is therefore in its 66th year. Papers have been issued from Cape Haitien, 
Jeremie, Jacmel, Port de Paix, and Gonaives. Since the opening of the cable (Port au 
Prince, Dec. 30, 1890) the latest news of the outside world has been regularly pub- 
lished. ; 

Port au Prince is the center of newspaper life in the Republic, and being the capital, 
practically all news of a political, social, and literary character circulates from there 
into the reading portions of the country. The newspapers of that city are small in 
size, resembling French rather than Spanish sheets as a rule. They measure on an 
average 13 by 20 inches, but Le Moniteur is still smaller. The unofficial dailies have 
only 4 pages of four columns each, but the Government paper ranges up to 8 and 12 
pages, according to the amount of material for publication. Advertisements very 
rarely appear on the front page, that being reserved for cable and telegraphic news, 
and for leading articles on various subjects. The last page, on the other hand, is 
devoted entirely to advertisements. Illustrations, excepting as offered in the adver- 
tisements themselves, are absent. The rates for advertising matter are not given, and 
depend upon negotiation with the manager for arrangement in particular cases. 
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Honduras, the third largest of the Central American Republics, 
has an area of 46,250 square miles, with a population (1910) of 553,- 
446, or 12 per square mile. 

The territory of the Republic is mountainous throughout, and re- 
sembles that of Costa Rica, with a similar diversity of climate, soil, 
and products. Its large and fertile plateaus and valleys, among them 
the plain of Comayagua, 40 miles in length, produce nearly all the 
tropical crops and offer excellent pasturage for numerous herds of 
cattle. The forests contain several varieties of cabinet and other 
woods, of which mahogany is the most important. Bananas are the 
principal article of export, while coffee, 
coconuts, rubber, indigo, cattle, hides, pre- 
cious metals, and other mineral products 
are shipped. Honduras is the country of 
the sarsaparilla, of which considerable 
quantities are annually exported to the 
United States. 

When Honduras seceded from the Cen- 
tral American federation, it adopted the 
unitary, republican form of government, 
the constitution expressly providing, how- 
ever, that the said instrument shall not 
bar the Republic from again becoming a 
State of the federation, and that the constitution may at any time, 
for that purpose, be abolished or amended by Congress. 

The usual division of the Government into legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches is retained. The Congress is composed of only 
one branch, called the Chamber of Deputies, consisting of 42 members, 
elected by direct vote for a term of four years at the rate of 1 deputy 
for every 10,000 inhabitants, the Chamber being renewed by halves 
every two years. An equal number of substitutes are elected at the 
same time as the deputies, to take their places whenever necessary. 
All citizens over 21 years of age, or over 18 years of age if married, 
and who can read and write, are not only entitled but are compelled 
to vote. Congress meets annually at the capital, Tegucigalpa, on 
the 1st day of January for a period of 60 days, which may be extended 
40 days at its discretion or that of the President of the Republic. 
The latter may also convene Congress in extraordinary session. 
Three designados are elected by Congress to take the place of the 
President or vice president in case of their death or disability. 
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The President and vice president are elected by direct vote for a 
term of four years, and may not be reelected for the next consecu- 
tive term. The President is assisted by a cabinet of five ministers, 
who are appointed by him but responsible also to Congress. He 
receives an annual salary, with allowances, amounting to 42,000 pesos 
($16,800). The Provisional President and cabinet are as follows: 

Provisional President: Dr. Francisco Bertrand. (Inaugurated 
March 28, 1911.) 

Minister of Foreign Relations, Government and Justice: Dr. Fausto 
Davila. 

Minister of War: Gen. Rafael Lopez Gutierrez. 

Minister of the Treasury and Public Credit: Sr. Santos Soto. 

Minister of Fomento (Promotion), Public Works and Agriculture: 
Gen. Maximo B. Rosales. 

Minister of Public Instruction: Sr. Jose Maria Ochoa Velasquez. 

The Department of Foreign Relations, Gov- 
ernment and Justice (Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Gobernacién y Justicia) has under 
its charge all matters pertaining to relations 
with foreign countries, through the diplomatic 
and consular corps, and the settlement of in- 
ternational boundaries. The various Depart- 
ments and municipalities of the Republic are 
under its supervision, as are also the police 
forces and penal institutions, and all matters 
pertaining to the public health, all hospitals 
and asylums, and charitable institutions. The 
civil register, national statistical bureau and PRESIDENT FRANCISCO 

Dy saae BERTRAND. 
national archives are likewise under this de- 
partment, as well as the National Printing Office and Bindery. It 
administers justice through the supreme court and minor courts, and 
reculates foreign and national corporations. 

The Department of War (Ministerio de Guerra) is entrusted with the 
defense of the country, the training of the regular army and conscripts, 
and the care of the revenue cutter, coast, and lighthouse service. The 
military school at the capital and those at Amapala and San Pedro 
Sula are also under its jurisdiction. 

The Department of the Treasury and Public Credit (Ministerio de 
Hacienda y Crédito Paiblico) controls the administration of the national 
finances, the preparation of the annual budget, the service of the 
public debt, and the compilation of commerical statistics. It also 
has charge of the customhouses, internal revenue offices, the collec- 
tion of taxes on alcohol, liquors, and gunpowder, and the register of 
real-estate titles, mortgages, and deeds. 

The Department of Promotion, Public Works, and Agriculture (Mi- 
nisterio de Fomento, Obras Pitblicas y Agricultura) is charged with the 
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promotion of industries and agriculture, the development of the natural 
resources of the country, and the construction and preservation of pub- 
lic buildings, roads, and bridges. Through its numerous sections it has 
charge of post offices, the national telegraph and telephone lines, rail- 
ways and waterways, roads and bridges, irrigation and water supply, 
agricultural matters, forests, mines and minerals, and the regulation 
and inspection of corporations and industrial establishments. Thesale 
and distribution of public lands, colonization and immigration mat- 
ters, agricultural schools and agronomic stations, the nationalindustrial 
establishments; the electric-lighting plant at Tegucigalpa, and the 
national lithographic establishment are also under this department. 
The Department of Public Instruction (Ministerio de Instruccién 
Publica) enforces the laws relating to public education, supervises 
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the elementary public schools maintained by the municipalities, as 
well as the normal schools, national institute, and school of commerce, 
and has charge of the national library. 

The supreme court, the highest tribunal of justice in the country, 
is composed of five justices elected by popular vote for four years. 
The judges of municipal courts are appointed by the supreme court, 
while justices of the peace are elected by popular vote. 

The standing army numbers about 2,000 and the reserve has 54,000 
officers and men, military service being compulsory. Thereisnonavy, 
but two small vessels of 12 and 108 tons burden serve as revenue cut- 
ters and do patrol duty on the coasts. 

There are 264 post offices in the Republic, which handled a foreign 
business in 1910 amounting to 538,582 pieces, and of domestic, 542,365 
pieces. The number of packages received by parcels post in the same 
year was 7,052. A parcels-post convention with Chile was celebrated 
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on April 1, 1910. The Republic has like conventions also with the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Mexico. 

There are about 3,220 miles of telegraph lines, with 226 offices, 95 
miles of new line having been built in 1910. The number of messages 
transmitted in the same year was nearly 885,000. The telephone 
companies operate 100 miles of line and 95 stations in the capital and 
other towns. 

The Republic is divided politically into 17 Departments and 1 
Territory, which are again divided into districts. The administration 
of each Department is in the hands of a governor appointed by the 
President. Municipal councils are elected by a direct vote of the 
people. 





NEW BRIDGE CONNECTING TEGUCIGALPA AND COMEYAGUELA. 


Virtually one city, although governed as separate municipalities. Bridge made of stone, costing 149,635 
pesos, and called Puente Mallal. 


HONDURAS IN 1910. 


After a period of political unrest in the early part of the year, Gen. 
Miguel Davila, who had been the constitutional President since 1908, 
resigned, and on March 28, 1911, was succeeded by the Provisional 
President, Dr. Francisco Bertrand. Gen. Davila, up to the time of 
his resignation, had persisted in his policy of encouraging the develop- 
ment of the public-school system of the country, and had seen the 
foreign commerce enter upon a healthy increase over that of 1909. 
Dr. Bertrand took his office with the hope of advancing the con- 
stitutional interests and influences of the Republic. 
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Negotiations were conducted during the year with the Department 
of State of the United States for the conversion of the foreign debt of 
the nation, and early in 1911 a convention providing for that end was 
signed in Washington by the special commissioner from Honduras and 
Secretary of State Knox. The revenue and expenditure of the Re- 
public were about equal. In February, 1910, the mint of Honduras was 
opened for the first time in two years, and silver and copper coins were 
produced to replace those that had disappeared from circulation. 

Foreign commerce showed a gain, both imports and exports increas- 
ing above the figures for 1909, but the relative position was not changed, 
the imports being as before, greater than the exports. Corn, which 
occupies the first place among the agricultural products and meets 
the wants of the people, does not show in the exports. Unfortunately 
the system of cultivation is still in a primitive condition, but with the 
introduction of modern methods the people could produce in far 
greater abundance, for the soil of the country ought to make it one of 
the great corn-producing republics of America. 

A separate department of the Government, with a member of the 
cabinet at its head, has charge of educational matters in the Republic. 
The primary schools in 1910 numbered 679, with 29,857 matriculants. 
Normal schools for both sexes, a law school, a national institute, and 
school of commerce are also maintained. The Government sends 
each year a number of scholars to the United States, Mexico, and 
Europe to gain proficiency in various professions. It has also sub- 
scribed to the establishment of the Pedagogical Institute of Central 
America in Costa Rica. 

FINANCE. 


In a message from President Miguel R. Davila delivered to the National Congress 
on January 1, 1911, it is stated that the gross revenues for the fiscal year ending August 
1, 1910, were 4,149,082 pesos silver, and that the expenditures of the Government for 
the same period were 3,803,433 pesos. These figures would show a surplus of 345,649 
pesos, but that from the receipts the President deducts 482,181 pesos, costs of collect- 
ing revenue, thereby reducing receipts to 3,666,901 pesos. On this basis he states that 
there was a deficit of 136,532 pesos silver. 


The official gazette publishes the receipts and expenditures from a somewhat dif- 
ferent standpoint as follows: 














Revenues, 1909-10. Expenditures, 1909-10. 

Pesos silver. Pesos silver. 

CHSHOTING CHMTES.. 0 sossosccuscosconaenceoe 1,600,318 || Customs expemses.................-..-.- 25, 402 
Wiquormtaxess-) os. s ee 26 Wy CUW, 200) ||) WNC Oe Tee RES 5s sec coscobecouconcosescsee 401,318 
Powder taxes............ ae SLA TON || WE Ow Gerabaxes seer eee eee 22,112 
Tobacco taxes............ es 57,570 || Stamped paper taxes...................- 27, 760 
Stamped paper taxes.................... 443,094 || Sundry expenses.................-.-.-.- 3, 984 
Cattlelex portation ee nes = oan een 17,863 || Department of interior.................. 612,161 
Produce exportation.........2....1.1.1.. 112,896 || Department of justice..................- 140, 981 
Banana exportation --2222)_ 1) 2 ie 97,866 || Department of foreign atfairs........_._- 149, 735 
Pulbblievandstaeeee se nee monn deeeabes 5,913 || Department, of public instruction....._.. 200, 378 
Two per cent for pensions............... 6,079 || Department of agriculture............_.. 34, 267 
Government Printing Office............. 6,777 || Department of commerce...............- 526, 719 
Cableereereeeeee REA SRE arts. Heme 35, 294 || Department of war.-.--.---........-.-1. 1, 492, 893 
LOPeLb yee TIS trAT OMe anaes amen ns 16,624 || Department of treasury...............-. 290, 533 
SAVOY TREOTOUSS 5 6 conan scencsocusasoouus 117, 438 == 
————_ | Mo tall: 25.2) 52a eee ae oe ae 3, 992, 623 

ABC DUES Saree ala ee Sal cspc Ue ae e 4,149,078 ! 


From this statement it would appear that there was a surplus of 156,445 pesos silver. 
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DEBT. 


In his message above referred to President Davila gives the following as a statement 
of the internal debt: 
Pesos silver. 


We btromeNar oss 1a) GOO ES rea Sow ie jh ey re ee ME ae NED SUR be ge 4,019, 252. 71 
Newz li ai GIomis esate Wis eee a sere tee SUE) eer ems eh ONS Sel oe oa 396, 110. 50 

4, 415, 363. 21 
HEREIN Tabata et ow ME ey RAD RRA reas arte atl Ops alee eae My ean ep ae 361, 992. 74 
JDYELONE Covatite Ure IPAS (0 epee ee ne el Neoprene ae ate ately aS Sica iat oe Ae aby fed eae a 4, 053, 370. 47 


The foreign debts of Honduras, of which the greater part is and has been in dispute, 
amounts to about £23,000,000 and is represented by the following obligations as 
shown by the Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders: 

Present amount. 


HIVeapemCenit, LOvmO Lal OOiie aes eats tans eee yess e epee eee ee £78, 800 
Imberestn (Octal SiiZetonOctess! OO) meee ee a eee ne ee 149, 720 
——— £228, 520 
ReneperiCemt loamcol: TSG (eis era nears cela ec ee feb ete 900, 790 
Iinieres, (ulby, WS72, tO ditbhy, WOO). sececoascecccccaccsocssou 3, 422, 660 
——— 4,323, 360 
Six and two-thirds per cent loan of 1869. ....-...-.....---.-- 2, 176, 570 
Ibori: (ley, MSs WO Seis; WMO) a sosocseaccoscossecccaance 5, 441, 425 
———_—— 7,617,995 
MenaperAcenibal OamMao fel SAO eres sees olen ee meyer ape eee ener 2, 242, 500 
Jhiniweresin Gwlhig, WA Ko duly WOM acc oaccgecesocessussadesss 8, 521, 500 
—— 10, 764, 000 
OLA A See tore a rae ATO yeh statins Pee ta emahs we ee AP cee e eRaraet es Rat reta ee £22,933 ,875 


For a number of years efforts were made to arrive at some agreement between the 
foreign bondholders and the Government. These efforts resulted, until recently, in 
failure. 

In 1903 and 1904 Dr. Angel Ugarte was sent to London with power to arrange for a 
settlement. Dr. Ugarte’s proposals were rejected by the foreign bondholders. 

In February, 1908, President Davila again opened negotiations with the foreign 
bondholders for a settlement. These negotiations, in one form or another, have been 
continued ever since. 

Early in 1909 a proposition for settlement was submitted by the council of foreign 
bondholders and this proposition was approved in March by President Davila-~ It 
failed, however, to secure the approval of the Government of the United States. The 
proposal submitted by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, early in 1909, offering 
to purchase the debt, under certain conditions, was accepted by the bondholders 
and on August 5 of that year the bondholders’ council issued a notice inviting deposit 
of bonds. 

A convention was signed in Washington on January 10, 1911, by Secretary Knox 
on behalf of the United States and Sr. Don Juan E. Paredes on behalf of Honduras. 
This convention was signed ad referendum and has not yet been ratified. The final 
agreement will be between the Honduran Government and the banking company 
or its agents. 

The proposal of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., as published in Honduras, and, stated 
to have the sanction of the Honduran Government, provides for the issue of a loan 
of $7,000,000 gold at 5 per cent, to be applied as follows: 


Ronihestorercmmo ond tol dlensiee sass nes ey ne ey ee $3, 000, 000 
Reconstruction of the Puerto Cortez-Pimienta R. R...........-.---------- 1, 300, 000 
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Bridge over Ulua River and construction of 83 miles railroad to Comayagua. $1, 200, 000 
Cancellationvok umtemn alec ely tapers ere ee a ee 1, 500, 000 


TNO GAM See ey sma cre eey ree i eeeS) ee 2 eee eg 7, 000. 000 


The service of the debt will require an annual payment of 1,456,000 pesos silver 
to cover interest, 1 per cent of amortization and as other expenses of the loan. 
The loan is to be secured by the custom revenues of Honduras. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign commerce for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1910, amounted to 
13,978,241 pesos silver, of which 7,548,541 pesos was imports and 6,429,700 pesos 





AMAPALA, HONDURAS. 


The most important shipping point on the south coast of Honduras. 


exports. For the preceding year the figures were: Imports, 6,841,115 pesos; exports, 
5,275,094 pesos; total, 12,116,209 pesos. This represents an increase for the year of 
707,426 pesos in imports and 1,154,606 pesos in exports, or a total increase of 1,862,032 
pesos silver. 

The gold premium fluctuates but is here taken at 150, i. e., 2.50 pesos silver = $1 
gold. 

On this basis the foreign trade for the year in United States gold was: Imports, 
$3,019,416.40; exports, $2,571,916.00; total, $5,591,332.40. 
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IMPORTS. 


The imports for the last three fiscal years by countries was: 

















Countries. 1907-8 1908-9 1909-10 

Wmited’S tatesh eee secs eer cane eae reece ee eeaae $1, 878, 941.65 | $1,769, 354.12 $2, 059, 522. 24 
United Kingdom 447, 974. 23 348, 509. 58 424, 077. 40 
G 248, 651. 61 233, 514. 62 284, 387. 28 
France : 97, 539. 82 114, 891. 48 101, 720. 26 
Central America 104, 605. 87 | 51, 220. 08 67, 647. 32 
Spain 27, 643. 08 30, 781. 34 18, 806. 54 
Belgium 3,531.30 | 6, $91. 09 17, 498. 88 
Cuba 851. 59 4, 887. 00 13, 352. 64 
Italy 15, 038. 40 13, 565. 64 11, 328. 80 
Mexico 1,119. 28 3, 249. 76 9, 927. 68 
VAAN esha ee onic oe a sew me aa as seen etree soe Games a|| Heciseise ee aes Sete 562.81 | 3, 672. 48 
Switzerland ee ese es eee ee cee ae eee ee eeetae ree 1,051.15 124. 00 2, 458. 40 
Netherlands. --...-.. 308. 62 24.00 1,349. 60 
IT dase ee peete eisonesre 1,176.25 3, 707.55 | 1,137.88 
Austria-Hungary 345. 00 | 176.75 968. 84 
OFHENICOUNUBIES Haqee see Ee eee See ee ene See eee 1, 205. 99 1,393. 21 1, 560.16 
ANOG We Soa sda success sooasecceeCoSS sede seceeEenaoos 2, 830, 033. 84 2, 581, 552. 84 3, 019, 416. 40 











Note.—1908 and 1910 gold premium, 150; 1909 premium, 165. Comparisons therefore between the dif- 
ferent columns can not be exact. 


According to a special report forwarded to the Pan American Union by Sr. Don 8S. 
Vargas, director of the central office of accounts at Tegucigalpa, the following table 
shows the imports into Honduras, by countries, for 10 months from January to October, 
1910, inclusive. The values are given in United States gold (premium, 150): 


Imports January—October, 1910. 


Wintitesl Siaies 2 SIL SRE, DEI. Coie oe ne $1, 027. 08 
United Kingdom.......-- 314, 461.22 | Netherlands.......-....-. 694. 90 
Gienmiamiyes seston eee are HAAG, Seis os) || TORR soso kk saSeossae 488. 36 
iran Ce Ra aei ae ee eee tae Son A Ze Ale a Swalbzerlaiacle= ase ae 308. 47 
Daa OR «hee e ea ese DU ONES UE |ISNyVOCil, Sscusescseescose 208. 78 
Guatemala see es ae UG) BMG MO) | JG ocoscenesccs eos alos 159. 54 
S| OR UU ee ah fete tector ek TAS OOM AS ie Camadalege: pee omer = er 154. 78 
Nicaraclidiess sere ener sae 1}, GUD. GIL || (COstia) IRNCe aac Soc s a ceacs 152. 57 
Be lortmmnteeersen ae aan ae Libs Skates I) | Gulbis oA abe e sa occgeocs 120. 00 
INN 2 SRS Aa eee sets OR OUSSAs | NORWAY es seen ae 104. 04 
SEH OP Steen operat eps tee te 7,507.19 | All other countries....... 153. 94 
IMCKIC ORS a) pt em ane te 3, 004. 30 Sp aaa are 
Austria-Hungary........- 2, 845. 25 EU Glbo ses 2s2s 205. 22D AE IG 
Deninarke eee tesco ee 1, 113. 40 





The report gives the value of the leading articles imported into Honduras during 
the first 10 months of the year 1910, as follows: 


Imports January—October, 1910. 


Textiles and manufactures: 


IPLIN GEC COLLO OGG OOM Sie 2 seer gis a eS esi aE ae $142, 902. 71 
CottonsM@bleach ed eercute Wig ese pa a arte Son seeps ae etn, Noe Uy ae cees 138, 208. 76 
Drill skoieco tore yaetee tee ae er ne teers eens Nee ets ee SOR) a ane es osha 136, 979. 76 
Co ttomeuind Grawjear eee tet ey aot pi, tar on Cernig em gta rae 50, 498: 78 
arn Span ech Ca oes wee ney Sacre een en San, tur ates Pity rong oe 35, 529. 38 
Blane istoircottomyiry ss, eee er) oe Relea eee 20, 518. 63 


Handkerchiefs and towels of cotton...........--..--- co awe a ee 17, 998. 16 
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Textiles and manufactures—Continued. 


(QE VStSi no ey als emepeaee eee valzie Yh ence ge a Man Al ere tte eae rad ete Prd ASSIS A bah $16, 536. 04 
Kart (be Use OC Sita em sae epee eens Senne tS) eet iter ele ee ee 15, 574. 75 
SS MDARUNGSERE SS aot Ua o mo Orode! aoGen dn meena ee oae Geto eoosonsas 12, 015. 53 
BSS renee Ioe eager ng Ue ga) ae ee a eer ONS ce I yr cc 12, 996. 18 
IN GT ISIubave serene eens open ine hn De are Dn eta MRR Pie eam eerie ba eloiccrecc 10, 296. 13 
EYL se Ss She oe Se Ra ear eee eR RO ere ene S aie 10, 195. 84 
Othentextiles mot specialllyamentioned sy eee a. 9 9ae ee as 12, 566. 94 
Alimentary substances: 
SUGiivae Sousa sia esosvabocHooe dscsda star sdedsunasnesdoonseo5s Sc 77, 510. 48 
184) Vey ey Bee eed mee ty Ae RNA eye reine ato atetoncigia Io 33, 091. 89 
ices enavel Here oRROGINCWS noe Se oun os sssooscecesseeandsoéscoseases 20, 097. 52 
Thigiwons incl lrerNGnes.. o-ccncoecseocsut ccccceneccuducssesseceace 20, 621. 37 
TRH Gnu eee eerie tetee ay te ere ae ner ene Ane Re cree eee arta eee eres ar 2 14, 013. 98 
VBS S1 55 pea ein cee Peres OR Landers Pea ANSE a eens sees Se ee re che c 12, 136. 76 
OOMIACHOMNAN ia acaoucdcdosscesneadcoses sour acdéoesecoueocsenneo: IO, sis, 7/1L 
NVA chara een re cea ee eae eR nae et eS A Ge Nee es eG Brees alan Prcrtic 10, 078. 39 
Tron and steel: 
\Wtie@) hal WAKE CRUG sen oo cb ac coacoseescsesocc4 sono ssenseucsucsass 26, 424. 66 
eNtorreire nl aurirey | ea (9 eT Tas eee eee 19, 873. 28 
H ROY0) | Renan Acne ees eta Men ree ES Re ene Sein ern arts ane Ie y tom As) 
ironvand ssteel sims barsyanGushicetss=ssmee ee sees este ee ere 11, 699. 24 
Paper: 
(Ces WRe NS EVs soos basasoses somes coocosesssscundoossessouraues 16, 284. 10 
\WSaDNS FOROS a ps ben Sone b sco cae bdcsoedesencesscccsasSoesesee 10, 107. 49 
Machinery and implements: 
Sewing machines, ete:, and accessories.---.-----.-5----47-------= 38, 682. 91 
MachinenyatoramGluls tiialle oii) OSC Sere er reels ieee ere 18, 490. 58 
ne ciicallpmaachimetyase teasers eee eee eee eed 17, 900. 12 
Miscellaneous: 
Medicines and pharmaceutical products.............-------.------ 87, 645. 48 
Sho esta mde ots ssc ae serrate eee eek eee ere ee seaie oer sy eter 71, 658. 85 
Dy ANN son obdoe dunes sos ooseupAcgoodedao ses aeeads aoe oa SDs esear 23, 169. 05 
(Opava Vettes teeny Shee cyan ually ara seer erraieg an ate pore Sac eRe Bae 17, 086. 33 
AEG Giron Unto ea See pe SIS acre Pe ete eee eg se 15, 528. 37 
TEDUAMTR® Oi WOO! il AMIN. ssocscccococcscoscsoscasseeusoseuss 11, 175. 26 
EXPORTS. 


The exports for the last two fiscal years, by countries, were: 


[Pesos, silver.] 

















Countries. 1908-9 1909-10 

WWinitedsS tates ce mee ee terse eee eee SERIE Serer le ere eter cremiaers 4,861, 599 5, 637, 528 
(EY nus Chih ieee ae Ree aes oe EBay Stan enaertarase orate eee subouormorecace 190, 250 399, 752 
Winitedekeins dome epee eee a eae ce ene eee eine eee eet 125, 553 125, 208 
DU NoVe mete NSS ee ny ea ety aS enn Aaa an Gn ce SAS Hae BeMoa nae aeaor or 3, 783 8,195 
SoMa ete ies Heo oe pono scoucan por Nessun boo saUHecben Ene AoresEesabaGroocacdd™ 5, 250 9, 980 
IN o> OG a ey eee ee EEE ee ne Sone Re A eer ee ne Soba Homose Rn Coon CeceoMASnEs eseceneneae 6 2, 550 
Oj oy een aa, ee ne re Rn A Ne ee Rete Men Sa Re the Eee San ARE IRM RA CAG d oo 2,090 
LES (UNDO ee es yen he poe Mee RAS 6 Goer ORES UA Soak Ab ascUsdaooanamsoegooauEEE ood tloamatgoctcs 1,821 
entra CAME Cac mene oe ee ee MS teats Ne Syme pete Se ae DU sre mrret eta 87, 957 241, 235 
FAN OEH ER COUNETIES hoes Se eons eee ee eae eee a easier PS ee olga see 702 1, 431 

otal: eres MFesae 52s e SHee eee Cie ae POEE eee meee sete ee te aanne 5, 275, 094 6, 429, 790 
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The following table shows for the two last fiscal years values of the leading articles 


exported from Honduras: 
[Pesos, silver.] 

















1908-9 1909-10 
Mineral products: | 
Goldfanalsilvieneyanid ese eeese eee see er | 1, 423,192 1, 800, 529 
(Gi ater eee eee ee ee oarnde nite toaer as eaebee samen seeheeOrdageodsosRn ae 13, 425 , 
GOlGl einel GIlyGr Ore=-55- ose s-sasedoecac os esossooeseosaseousessasagocsanohces 25, 065 48,295 
Nitsa nee Boa aoe ane SoH On Boose cebu aLeacasaoae caomede eos abascadessoaceuel 51, 889 12,143 
TROON ate OBS COR Rae Soe EU anne kc Bao dan be See web apacorcanoenensretous 2,015 1,016 
Vegetable products: 
Bananas. - - 2, 410, 193 2, 420, 070 
Coconuts... 300, 104 279, 564 
Coffee... --- 153, 634 159, 406 
IRjbl oO Ciese seweea ceenees He secn ooeude se aces ae cusASbE sees secoecocoademencsudes 93, 746 314, 365 
INAIMO RNIN 5 5 a Ueooposnbdda dooce soaeb Hs be maece ous auacuasenessEhnadssensecsoue 88, 852 153, 947 
Shimmy oR HBUNEN. © oosecasconnoqes aay suse soo MecaooeasedccorasesessascaorooacsascacS 51, 392 65, 973 
CADE WHOOCB. oocecouccossaeossooncecdag cece sosuSossoseceonseeesesscnsossao 35, 072 10,110 
(CYC yp See ie ae ee ene ee Sn ecb e daa apueu ac neppecusoaedoedpatS 23, 811 ‘ 
TRIOS Sab oa e Re Hane SO SOLE Oe seo nedse Des oseesconenes aecoossancenaaabeacc 2, 522 1,368 
IOAXG IO). Bc codaoonboo uc cosmonuseashcuooncsesmuoceosadesosescasendsorsorsosuse5 62 735 
Animal products: 
TRE Sch ete ee ae SERRE O RECS Ce Da HeL Ee Uae ornbodae Iisaeoancnoadsecusesdacdan 139, 622 304, 204 
Catt et ee rec ae octane deine Meese Ones oe arenes eceemece ee 126, 263 279,125 
ID Cerslcins sen Sees se ee eee eee Oe te see acee 38, 126 54,774 
Alligatomhid See seeese eee reeset eee eee 1,604 2,976 
Manufactured products: 
(CYS a Se elaaae eases saacsecanmecausce ga uocdse ae soboseasobacmrpcdonassced 6, 305 6, 695 
OlGR SS SS as de scsonccsuos oceseetneanSuosanesesanesgpecssdcaa sees ssea5cnquqoces 592 13, 573 
Som hf lee ISS eneere seeoecoaaesareacebeSosoude daonSeorsedandsnencsarccmcsasarcas 4, 455 7,054 
Sir iifsl eRe Min eee ae Tyne er SRO pi a aonb ta a MPR ROE eo Sao basa ap peCae 106 333 
MaScellanen seem eee cee neee nee eae eee ene ee nee eee eee reer errr 283, 094 389, 265 
MIG y Rr aie Brea es ya ae Sees a A rome ah pear em aabe ere rocdmanc abe 5, 275, 094 6, 429, 790 











Sr. Vargas gives the exports from Honduras for 10 months from January to October, 
1910, inclusive, as follows: 


Exports January—October, 1910. 


Pesos, silver. Pesos, silver. 
United States.........--- S049 2322497) Mrances: ss sccss eee ane 8, 310. 00 
Germany 222. ete eee A132 90484345 MexicOnsenec eens acre 2, 590. 00 
United Kingdom.......-..- Ibe AUG Os) | OMon wessésaaeaassecosees ac 2, 090. 00 
Salvitdlonne o-oo cea 1S6R30 39220 ese leauin ee ae ee eee 1, 821. 30 
Gautenialaee= eee 9577482 000 | aWiestelndiesss-2e ese esse == 180. 00 
INT earag Uae see aece ee 3432400 yea anda.) soe ere ee 167. 50 
CostawRicadan-neseeee ee 21, 750. 00 Se 
JES) AI ee a Meera ee sre 12, 000. 00 Total see eee 6, 411, 865. 59 





PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The agricultural possibilities of the country are extensive. Cacao, cotton, sugar 
cane, coffee, tobacco, and other tropical and subtropical products can be grown in 
immense quantities and of the finest quality, while the forests supply abundant tim- 
ber, pitch pine, and dyewoods, and the uplands furnish excellent pasture. On the 
lowlands on the Atlantic side banana culture is increasing, and in the more temperate 
climate offered by the tablelands in the interior, cereals, fruits, and vegetables of the 
more northern latitudes can be grown readily. 

Maize takes first rank as to importance in the diet of the people, in which it figures 
largely on account of the comparatively small quantity of wheat produced in the 
Republic. . 

The growing of bananas for export is the industry of greatest importance. The 
increase in recent years in the consumption of bananas makes this a subject of wide 
interest. The exports of this fruit from Central America have trebled during the last 
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10 years, and constitute about 80 per cent of all the bananas imported into the United 
States. It is estimated that the Atlantic coast district alone produces 9,000,000 
bunches of this fruit, of which the majority are exported. The banana in Honduras 
grows wild in practically all parts of the country up to an elevation of 3,000 feet or 
more, but the industry of cultivating this fruit for export is confined to the rich, hot 
lands along the north coast and not extending farther inland at any point than 50 or 
75 miles. Puerto Cortez, Ceiba, and Trujillo are the main shipping points. The 
shipments from Puerto Cortez average about $1,000,000 in value a year. 

Coffee is grown chiefly in the hill country at altitudes of from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. 

There is reason to believe that with better means of communication and transporta- 
tion facilities, Honduras, like Cuba, could become a great producer of sugar. Condi- 





IRRIGATION AT ZAMORANO, HONDURAS. 


Irrigating the first modern sugar-cane plantation in the interior of Honduras. 


tions of soil are ideal for the establishment of great sugar plantations, and by damming 
the mountain streams cheap power could be obtained to run the refineries. 

Of great importance to Honduras is the recent attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to introduce proper methods in the cultivation of tobacco. The experiments 
which have been carried on are sufficient to prove the suitableness of soil and climate 
and the great possibilities in store for Honduras as a tobacco country. The factory at 
Danli has so far been quite successful. 

Honduras is a country remarkably well suitable for cattle. About 500,000 head of 
cattle is a liberal estimate for the existing herds, but the fine pasturage in all parts 
could readily support many times that quantity. Exports to Cuba are regularly car- 
ried on, and recently a trial shipment was made to Panama. Better transportation 
facilities are, however, needed to develop the industry. 
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Honduras is a country rich in MINERAL WEALTH. It has one mine, the famous 
Rosario mine at San Juancito, not far from Tegucigalpa, the capital, which has been in 
continuous operation for the past 30 years, and up to the present has produced over 
$16,000,000 in gold and silver; there are also reserves in sight, valued at about 
$4,000,000. The milling plant is extensive and is equipped with the latest machinery 
for its purpose. Other paying mines are in the same neighborhood, with large bodies 
of good grade ore. 

In the other Departments of the Republic mining is an industry conducted regu- 
larly, but on a smaller scale. Many of the mines contain gold, and not a few were 
worked in old Spanish times, when they had a reputation for being splendid pro- 





HAULING HEAVY MACHINERY TO THE SAN JUANCITO MINE, NEAR 
TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS. 


There is a good cart road from San Lorenzo, on the Pacific side of Honduras, to the capital, Tegucigalpa, 
but from this point to the mine, about 20 miles, the company has constructed its own road. Over 
most of the highway automobiles have gone, but on the more mountainous road animal traction is 
still necessary. The heaviest machinery is, however, transported to the mouth of the mine, so that 
it is equipped with the most modern methods for all mining processes. 


ducers. Silver is usually found with other metals, and this is in fact the chief metal 
in many mines, carrying sulphides, galena, and zinc blende. Copper and iron are 
known to exist in paying quantities, and lead, antimony, and mercury are reported, 
but although some deposits are worked, the great need of more economic means of 
transportation still prevents these valuable assets of the country from being com- 
mercially successful. 

Besides the ore of the regular mines, immense quantities of ore sand have been 
found in the beds of such rivers as the Panal, Rosario, Almendares, Espafia, and cer- 
tain others which water the Department of Olancho. The methods used in treating 
the ores are most primitive, the washing being done with a sieve. But in spite of the 
primitive methods, the results are very satisfactory, since the women who are engaged 
in this industry obtain from 150,000 pesos to 250,000 pesos annually for their product. 
It is impossible to give an accurate estimate of the amount of free gold existing among 
the sands and rocks of the famous mineral zones of Olancho, Yoro, and Tegucigalpa. 
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An examination of the records show that some 700 mines in all have been denounced. 
While the country is undoubtedly richest in silver, denouncements have also been 
made of gold, lead, copper, kaolin, crystal, iron, opals, marble, saltpeter, aluminum, 
chalk, coal, antimony, zinc, nickel, and asphalt. Petroleum is also found, and an 
exclusive privilege to extract and export it has been granted. 

The denouncement of a mining claim may be made by any individual to a zone to 
the extent of 1,000 hectares, which, six months afterwards, is measured and taxes paid 
upon it for the first year amounting to 50 cents silver per hectare. Free entry through 
the customs is granted for all needful equipment, freight destined for the mines being 
introduced by way of Amapala. 

But another of the great sources of future wealth in the country will be found in the 
forests where MAHOGANY grows. The mahogany tree is timber king of the Tropics. 





MAHOGANY LOG IN THE FOREST. 


Always growing in splendid isolation, it rears its aureate branches crown-like above 
the surrounding arboreal growth. The fact that the mahogany forest or even the 
mahogany grove is nonexistent makes for the high market value of the wood. A 
mahogany lumber company that is sure of two trees to the acre, on the land it controls, 
will pay dividends if properly managed, but as an indication of the risks run in unex- 
plored countries there is the experience of one corporation which had a mahogany 
cutting concession covering 40 square miles and the yield was exactly 60 trees, 3 of 
these hardwood trees found in each 2 square miles of territory. 

True mahogany is the familiar dark-colored hardwood largely used for household 
furniture, supplied by a tree native in Mexico, Central America, Panama, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and the islands of the Caribbean Sea. In botany it is known as Swietenia 
mahogani, a designation combining an honor to Baron Van Swieten (court physician 
to Maria Theresa, Empress of Germany and mother of Marie Antoinette) with the 
original native name for the tree. The mahogany bears imparipinate leaves similar 
to those of the ash. It sometimes grows to the height of 100 feet, with a diameter 
measurement of 12 feet. Frequently trees are found that five men joining hands can 
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not circle A decoction made from the bark was considered a remedy for fever, while 
the Aztecs used the seeds as one of the ingredients of a cosmetic. Its period of growth 
covers perhaps 200 years, which fact, in connection with the limited area where 
mahogany is found, makes difficult the compilation of accurate data descriptive of the 
botanical history of the tree. 

The principal false mahoganies are African or Senegal (the true tree grows in Nigeria), 
Australian, (a eucalyptus), Ceylon mahogany, Indian (which is the toona tree in 
Bengal), Madeira mahogany (Persea indica or canary wood), bastard mahogany, and 
in the United States, California and mountain mahogany, which are all arboreals 
unrelated to the Swietenia mahogani already described.! Nearly all real mahogany 
grows north of the Equator in an area limited by the parallels 11° and 23° north latitude, 
which region of distribution encompasses the countries already mentioned. Small 





BRINGING LOGS TO A CLEARING. 


areas in Panama and recent sources of supply discovered in Africa lie without this 
zone, but few trees of this species have as yet been found below the Equator, which is 
curious in view of the fact that suitable climatic conditions exist in countries lying 
in corresponding latitudes south of the equatorial line. 

As the mahogany tree is indigenous to those lands of America where the dramatic 
episodes of early exploration were staged, it is natural that the first mention of the 
peculiar characteristics of the wood should be found in the history of the Cortez expe- 
dition. The Spaniards found it useful in shipbuilding, and for years this remained 
its principal application. A ship’s carpenter who sailed with Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1595 discovered the worth of the wood to English sailors, but it was not until the early 
part of the eighteenth century that mahogany was found to be well adapted for furni- 





1 A certain confusion exists because of the similarity of what is known as Colombian mahogany to the real 
wood. The Colombian variety is not mahogany at all but belongs to themonkey pod family, Lecythigacese 
and is technically known as Cariniana pyriformis. Colombian mahogany and true mahogany are botani- 
cally unlike as an oak and a maple, but a superficial resemblance in the grain and color of their woods 
accounts for the confusion of their designation. 





SAWING THE MAHOGANY LOG INTO LUMBER. 


If the local dealer in hardwoods thinks that the mahogany log is not fit for the foreign market, it is 
sawed by primitive methods, illustrated here, into boards as soon as it is brought out of the forest, 
and this lumber is used for the construction of houses on the spot, just as pine is used in the woods 
of Michigan or Canada. In such dwellings or on locally built vessels for navigation on contiguous 
waters in Latin America is the only place where mahogany as a wood can be found to-day. All 
that is seen in Europe or America is veneer. 
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ture. Previously it had been rejected as a building material. As late as 1850 this 
wood held its own in ship construction, but steam and steel having swept sails from 
the sea, it is too expensive to use save in some toy racing yachts and for fancy fittings 
on pleasure crait. 

In histories and other writings dealing with the early days of the Spanish Main, the 
wood was mistaken for Spanish cedar, which appellation was the consequence of a mis- 
take the first Spanish explorers made in calling the tree ‘‘cedrela,’’ a confusion arising 
from the similarity of the two species. 

Logging for mahogany is carried on to-day in the same primitive manner that served 
in collecting the wood in early days. In the main it is the process used in the forests 
of the United States and Canada with minor modifications because of special climatic 
conditions. Fortunately the trees are found near the coast, and if in the vicinity of 
a stream that will serve as a sluiceway, the cost of transportation is naturally lessened. 
It is the incidental labor and great difficulty of this first transportation that accounts 
for the big expense in marketing mahogany. 

The trees are cut in the rainy season. A huntsman climbs to the highest limbs that 
will afford him a view of the roof of the forest. He marks down the mahogany by its 
conspicuous yellow-reddish leaves, then descends and leads the cutters through the 
jungle, hacking a road as they go, till the doomed tree is found; then saws and axes 
are plied, always at the time of the waning moon. The superstition that calls for the 
cutting of the trunk by the light of the waning moon is based on sound botanical 
grounds, for experience has shown that the mahogany tree is freer from sap, sounder, 
and of a richer color at that period. And the cool of the night offers the best time for 
the hard work, so the wisdom of the custom is apparent. 

The hauling of the fallen trunk to a stream is the work of oxen still, and must be 
done in the dry season when the ground is hard. Once in the stream, a raft is made, 
and floating is carried on the same as in any logging country. At ship side the logs 
are immediately hoisted aboard to avoid the ravages of the boring toredo. London is 
the great mahogany market, which means that often the wood worked up by Ameri- 
can manufacturers makes two trips across the Atlantic. 

It is well known that the wood is noted for its hardness, durability, beautiful color, 
and grain, and in the diverseness of these qualities lies the value of the hewn trunk. 
It weighs 42 pounds a foot dry, board measurement. There are two main differences 
in grain pattern, the close-grained mahogany, the best of which comes from Cuba and 
Jamaica, and the wide-grained, also known as baywood, the mahogany of Honduras. 

The uses of this hard wood are so varied that despite the high cost, mahogany is cheap. 
Musical instruments, furniture, and house fittings claim the great bulk of the wood, 
but the ease with which mahogany can be veneered makes for its most extensive use. 
Mahogany finished is a popular descriptive phrase that spells its constant application 
in this manner. When modern machinery can plane a mahogany board 1 inch thick 
into 200 sheets, the inlaying value of the wood is immediately seen. 

It is to be regretted that much of the country formerly growing the precious trees 
has been deforested, but now that the principles of conservation have spread to all 
the Latin-American Republics, measures are being taken to protect the trees. Still, 
in Honduras thousands of acres exist where mahogany yet grows in its primitive 
isolation, a treasury that means much in future riches for this country. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


In 1910 there were in operation 171 kilometers (106 miles) of railway in the Republic, 
the National Railway, owned by the Government, from Puerto Cortez to Pimienta, 
90 kilometers (56 miles), being the most important. The Vaccaro System, in the 
banana territory at Ceiba, extends for 72 kilometers (45 miles), while the Dutuville 
Railroad Planting Co. has a banana line 5 miles in length extending from El Porvenir. 
Work is progressing on a number of other banana roads projecting from the Atlantic 
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coast into the interior. The Vaccaro line was completed and put into operation to 
La Masica during the year. The company operating this road has also constructed a 
modern wharf at Ceiba, of creosoted wood, with a total length of 810 feet and a width 
of 34 feet. 

The Government has devoted much attention in recent years to the transportation 
question, which involves the settlement of the foreign debt, the extension of the trans- 
continental railroad toward the Pacific side, and the building of some 71 miles of new 
line across the Republic to constitute the Honduras feeder to the Pan American road. 
Various concessions have been granted in the past two years for the construction of 
railways from the Atlantic coast, the most important of which was the contract for 





GASOLINE MOTOR WAGON ON A ROAD IN HONDURAS. 


the construction of a line from Trujillo Bay to Juticalpa, with an extension to Teguci- 
galpa. As projected, the road will be 350 miles in length and will include branches to 
many interior cities. About 20 miles of line have been constructed, but work was 
suspended and a receiver kas been appointed for the company. 

Another line which, if completed, will open up a large extent of territory, is that 
projected from Iriona and Evans Lagoon to Juticalpa. This concession has been 
transferred to a company organized in the United States, but actual work on the 
road has not yet commenced. 

Other railway contracts approved by the Government are the following: A standard- 
guage line, 80 kilometers (50 miles) in length, in the Department of Atlantida, from 
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Puerto Sal or Tela to the shores of the Comayagua River, for which surveys are being 
made. A wharf is to be constructed at Tela for use in connection with the railroad, and 
the line will run through the banana plantationsin the northern zone of the Republic. 
Survey work has also been commenced on a line to run from Omoa, on the Bay of that 
name in the Department of Cortes, along the Cuyamel River and through the Chamele- 
con Valley for a distance of 61 kilometers (38 miles). The concession has been trans- 
ferred to another company and it appears probable that the road will be built within a 
reasonable time. It will run through extensive pine forests and through large stands 
of mahogany, cedar, and other hardwoods, and will open up a large extent of virgin 
banana lands. 

The construction of a railroad from the port of Nueva Armenia, located several mile 
to the east of Ceiba, and projected to tap the heart of the mahogany district, was com- 
menced in the latter part of 1909, and 7 miles of line were put in readiness for the 
rails during 1910. The road will approximate 18 miles in length and pass for 10 miles 
through banana lands now producing. 

According to Vice Consul J. H. Watts, of Puerto Cortez, work commenced June 27, 
1910, on the new Zumurray Railroad, which is to run from Veracruz, some 25 miles 
west of Puerto Cortez, through the rich banana lands up to the Cuyamel plantation 
and on to the Guatemalan boundary. The line will be about 30 miles long and will 
pass through a region unsurpassed in fertility for the cultivation of fruits and cotton. 

Of the numerous rivers of Honduras, the Chamelecon, Humuya or Comayagua, Ulua 
or Venta Lean, Aguan, Tinto, Patuca, Wanks or Segovia, Choluteca, Nacaome, and 
Goascoran are the most important, being more or less navigable, and some of them 
forming important means of communication and transportation. 

A regular line of steamers plies on the Ulua River for a distance of 125 miles from its 
mouth to Progreso. The Agua Negro, Patuco, and Segovia are navigated by vessels 
of light draft ior short distances. 

The principal lake of Honduras is the Yojoa, which is 25 miles in length by 6 miles 
wide, and is navigable for steamers. It communicates with the Ulua River by means 
of its tributary, the Blanco River, thus giving water communication between the 
coast and the interior, the mouth of the Ulua River being not far from Honduras’s 
principal port, Puerto Cortes. 


THE PRESS OF HONDURAS. 


As in the other Republics of Central America, the periodical press of Honduras was 
called into being by the decree in 1824 of Don Juan Mora Fernandez, who at that time 
incited the people to read more, toward the end of better understanding the ambitions 
of their new country. 

The first periodical published in Honduras was the Gaceta de Honduras, in June, 
1830, in Comayagua, which was at that date one of the capitals of the country. The 
first daily newspaper was El Diario, issued from Tegucigalpa, in 1897, then finally 
decided by the Government to be the sole national capital. Considering the small 
population of the Republic, the isolated position of the principal cities, the difficulty 
of communication, and also the relatively inactive demand for contemporary literature 
of any kind, it is easy to understand that the periodical press has not kept pace with 
that in other parts of Latin America. 

At present Tegucigalpa, La Ceiba, and San Pedro Sula are the principal places sus- 
taining newspapers. The largest paper is about 15 by 22 inches, of only four pages, 
with six columns to a page. Others are smaller in size, but they retain the four-page 
form. On the first page there is but little advertising, as it is devoted almost altogether 
to news and general discussion, but the remaining three pages are well filled with 
advertisements, usually illustrated. The rates are based upon the column inch, and 
are from 5 cents gold each insertion or somewhat more, with special terms on contracts. 
The circulation varies from less than 1,000 to 5,000 at the most. 





Nicaragua, the largest of the Central American Republics, extends 
over an area of 49,200 square miles, with a population (estimated 
1910) of 600,000, or 12.2 per square mile. 

Two mountain ranges traverse the entire country. Due to this 
fact it enjoys a diversity of climate, products, and soil. The fertile 
plateaus are extremely healthful and pleasant, while the lowlands 
are hot and tropical. Coffee, cabinet woods, caoutchouc, sugar, 
bananas, gold, silver, and hides are the principal articles of export, 
but tobacco, cotton, cacao, maize, and wheat are successfully grown. 
The precious metals and numerous other minerals are found in the 
mountains, and the vast forests contain mahogany and other valuable 
cabinet woods, besides over 40 different species of trees furnishing 
oils and extracts used for industrial and medi- 
cinal purposes. The Indians inhabiting the Mos- 
quito coast are noted for their unique industries, 
such as the manufacture of gold chains, ham- 
mocks, straw hats, and pottery, all of which find 
a ready market. 

Under the constitution promulgated March 30, 
1905, the legislative power was vested in a Na- 
tional Assembly composed of one chamber, the 
members of which were elected by popular vote 

for a term of six years, one for each electoral 
COMICARAGCA. district of 10,000 inhabitants or fraction above 
5,000, the chamber being partially renewed every 
two years. Every citizen over 18 years of age was not only entitled 
but obliged to vote. The Congress meets at Managua, the capital, 
once in two years, on September 1, for a period of 90 days. At the 
present time, however, the Republic is governed under a provisional 
law, issued September 15, 1910, by Sr. Juan J. Estrada, then Pro- 
visional President, until such time as a constitutional convention 
can be held to provide for a new constitution. Under this provisional 
law the executive as well as the legislative functions are exercised by 
the Provisional President and his cabinet. 

The Provisional President is assisted by a cabinet of five ministers, 
as follows: 

Provisional President: Sr. Adolfo Diaz (inaugurated May 11, 1911). 

Minister of Foreign Relations and Public Instruction: Sr. Tomas 
Martinez. 
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Minister of Government, Justice, Police, and Charities: Sr. Joaquin 
Gomez. 

Minister of War and Navy: Gen. Luis Mena. 

Minister of the Treasury and Public Credit: Sr. J. R. Sandino. 

Minister of Fomento (Promotion) and Public Works: Sr. Alejandro 
Canton. 

The Department of Foreign Relations and Public Instruction (Minis- 
terio de Relaciones Exteriores y Instrucci6n Publica) is intrusted with 
the maintenance of cordial relations with foreign nations, the settle- 
ment of international boundary disputes, and all matters usually 
pertaining to foreign affairs. It has also control of all the public 
schools, both elementary and secondary, and special schools such as 
the schools of law at Managua, Granada, and Leon, the School of 
Medicine at Leon, and a commercial college maintained by the 
Government. 

The Department of Government, Justice, Police, and Charities 
(Ministerio de Gobierno, Justicia, Policia y Beneficencia) has jurisdic- 
tion of the governors of departments, districts, 
and comarcas, and the governing boards of 
muncipalities are also subject to its supervi- 
sion. All general elections, the preservation 
of public order, the regulation and distribution 
of lands for native Indians, and the preparation 
and compilation of vital statistics are under its 
charge. The administration of justice, the pe- 
nal institutions, the police forces of the country, 
the public and private hospitals, charitable in- 
stitutions and asylums, are intrusted to it, as 
well as the maintenance of public order and the 
control of the national lottery. ee a whey 

The Department of War and Navy (Ministe- 
rio de Guerra y Marina) is intrusted with the national defense and 
the recruiting and instruction of the military and naval forces. It 
has charge of the military school at Tegucigalpa, and also of the 
revenue-cutter service. 

The Department of the Treasury and Public Credit (Ministerio de 
Hacienda y Crédito Ptblico) collects all duties and taxes disburses, 
the public funds, prepares the annual budget, compiles commercial 
statistics, has charge of the service of the public debt, supervises the 
manufacture of alcohol and liquors and the manufacture and sale of 
tobacco, and collects the revenues from such articles. The court of 
accounts, which is empowered to audit and investigate the accounts 
of the various departments, is likewise attached to this department. 

The Department of Promotion and Public Works (Ministerio de 
Fomento and Obras Piblicas) promotes and regulates the commerce 
and industries of the Republic. Its principal divisions are: Agri- 
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culture and stock raising; exploitation of forests; public lands; mines 
and minerals; commerce and industries; the national museum; post 
offices; national telegraphs and telephones; railways, navigation; 
roads and bridges, and public works. 

According to the new provisional law, the judiciary is constituted 
as follows: A supreme court of justice, with seat at Managua; three 
courts of appeals, in Leon, Granada, and Bluefields, and several 
district and local courts. 

The active army consists of about 4,000 men, and the reserve of 
about 36,000 additional, military service for at least one year being 
compulsory. The navy consists of eight small steamboats carrying 
guns, whose chief function has been the prevention of smuggling. 





COMMERCIAL STREET, BLUEFIELDS, NICARAGUA. 


Bluefields occupies a height overlooking the capacious landlocked harbor at the mouth of the Rama 
River, which empties into the Caribbean Sea. Large quantities of bananas are grown in the vicinity 
and shipped to New Orleans. Bluefields is also the center of a considerable mining industry. 

There are about 135 post offices in the Republic, many of which are 
also money-order offices. The number of telegraph offices is 130, 
with 3,637 miles of wire; the length of the telephone lines is 805 
miles, with 29 stations. 

The Republic is divided into 13 Departments, 3 districts, and 2 
comarcas, which are again subdivided into municipalities. The 
governors of the departments, districts, and comarcas are appointed 
by the President. 

NICARAGUA IN 1910. 


The political disturbances which began in the Republic during 
1909 continued in the first half of the year, with the gradually 
increasing power of the revolutionary forces on the east coast. The 
party by whose hands these forces were controlled finally obtained 
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the mastery over the country and occupied the capital, Managua, 
early in the second half of the year, and the leader of that party, 
Gen. Juan J. Estrada, became provisional president of the Republic 
on August 28. He immediately appointed a cabinet and formal 
steps were taken to place the Government on a footing of constitu- 
tional activity. Election decrees were issued in November and a con- 
stitutional convention was held on December 31. President Estrada 
assumed office thereupon, January 1, 1911. The United States had 
meanwhile sent a special diplomatic representative to Managua, and 
relations with that Government were restored, recognition of the 
constitutional president being one of the first steps in the year 1911. 
Negotiations for a foreign loan, secured by proper Nicaraguan 





THE RAILWAY STATION, GRANADA, NICARAGUA. 


Granada is at present the end of the line that begins at Corinto. Steamers cross the lake from here. The 
city is commercially of great importance. 


sources of revenue, were under way at the close of the year. The 
foreign and the domestic debt together do not make a very large 
total, and with peace established the proposals of Nicaragua are 
worthy of serious consideration. Financially, the charges against 
the foreign debt were faithfully met, although there was a deficit at 
the end of the year, the revenue being insufficient to meet the ordinary 
expenditure, but this is to some extent accounted for by the extra- 
ordinary sums necessitated by the revolution. Industrially, the 
country advanced over the condition of 1909, for the quiet brought 
about by the cessation of internal disorder allowed the proper harvest- 
ing of crops and a return to industrial activity. 
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FINANCE. 


According to a special report prepared on July 1, 1911, for the Pan American Union 
by Sr. Don J. R. Sandino, minister of finance, the total receipts for the year 1910 
amounted to 15,182,852 pesos, paper, and the ordinary expenditures to 12,052,848.13 
pesos. There were extraordinary expenditures on account of the revolution of 1909 
amounting to 22,520,277.83 pesos, which, added to the ordinary expenditures above, 
give a total of 34,573,125.96 pesos, and shows a deficit of 19,390,273.96 pesos. 

These figures are converted by Sr. Sandino into United States gold on a basis 
of gold premium of 900, showing receipts, $1,518,285.20; ordinary expenditures, 
$1,205,284,81; extraordinary expenditures, $2,252,027.78; total, $3,457,312.59 
deficit, $1,939,027.39. 





HOTEL DE CORINTO, NICARAGUA. 


The building is close to the water of the bay, the entrance to the steamer pier, and is across the street 
from the customhouse. The lounging room inside the main entrance is practically the “club” of the 
port. 

The following table shows the receipts for 1910 as derived from the different sources: 
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Pesos paper. 
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The following table shows the ordinary expenditures for the year 1910 in the dif- 
ferent departments: 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 


The total debt according to the special report of Sr. Sandino was, on December 31, 
1910, as follows: 
Foreign debt. 


6 per cent sterling loan of 1909 (Ethelburga syndicate loan—authorized 
amount £1,250,000) amount outstanding £916,285, converted at $4.86.. $4, 453, 145 
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On the basis of gold premium at 900, the interior debt would amount to $5,107,931 
and the total obligations to $9,736,316 gold. 

Refunding the debt and placing the country upon a sound financial basis has been 
one of the principal objects sought by the administration of President Estrada. 

On May 6, 1911, the National Assembly enacted a law authorizing the administration 
to enter into negotiations with bankers in the United States through the good offices 
of the United States Government for the placing of a loan up to $20,000,000, American 
gold, upon the most advantageous and equitable conditions. 

By the same law the administration is authorized to enter into such conventions 
as may be necessary to put into effect the proposed negotiations, such conventions 
to be subject to the ratification by the National Assembly. This law was approved 
by President Estrada on May 7, 1911. 
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The good offices of the United States were solicited and on June 6, 1911, a convention 
was signed in Washington by the Hon. Philander Knox, Secretary of State, represent- 
ing the United States, and Sr. Dr. Don Salvador Castrillo, the Minister of Nicaragua, 
representing that country. 

This convention was ratified by the National Assembly on June 15, 1911, and is 
now pending in the Senate of the United States. There has been no official publica- 
tion of the treaty, but it is understood to be similar to the Honduran treaty. The 
transaction, however, differs in at least one important point. The Honduran agree- 
ment, covering amount of loan, rate of issue, and interest, was directly between the 
Republic of Honduras and the syndicate of New York bankers, while in the Nicara- 
guan loan the bond issue will be on a competitive basis, the bonds being sold to those 
offering the most advantageous terms. 





RIVER SCENE NEAR LA LUZ, NICARAGUA. 


The principal rivers of Nicaragua are the Segovia or Wanks, which rises in the Central Mountains, 
and the San Juan, which flows from Lake Nicaragua. Both empty into the Caribbean Sea and are 
navigable for considerable distances. 


The amount of the loan will probably be between 10 and 15 million dollars, to be 
determined after a final report of the mixed commission examining into the validity 
of the Nicaraguan obligations. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


For several years only fragmentary statistics and estimates of the foreign commerce 
of Nicaragua have been published. The special report prepared for the Pan American 
Union by Sr. Sandino, minister of finance, gives the latest data available, which is 
for the year 1909. 

The figures for the years 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908 are now available from the report, 
dated December, 1909, published in 1910, of Sr. Castellon, then minister of finance. 
The figures given in Sr. Castellon’s-report include no details of imports by articles or 
classes. 

The total foreign trade of Nicaragua for the year 1909 amounted to $6,572,685.25 
gold. The imports were $2,583,257.25 and the exports $3,989,428 (gold premium 


900). 


premium 600) or a total of $6,606,862.88. 


NICARAGUA. 


exact comparison of the totals for the two years is not practical. 


IMPORTS. 


The value of imports by countries for the years, 1907, 1908, and 1909 were: 
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In 1908 the imports were $2,958,873.71 and the exports $3,647,984.17 (gold 
Due to the different gold premium an 
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MafketaandSerees s-2 - sei eee 2a} | IBS GiaVl CAS cooconceacesscasessueneces 62, 543 
IRIQUES Ha eee oe aeeeeeee ees easter NOD iO Onmee sae ere aces nee eerie eeee ee eae 5, 441 
Clothing, ready made: Cornmeal aces ee eae receenesee 2,792 
IDM oc co sosocansescscasccosocessscs 10,606 | Ship biscuits and soda crackers. --.------ 2, 696 
COttomsss.as-8 fea eee wee eee 3,448 | Noodles and macaroni....-.-.-.--------- 2,017 
Shintssand undershiriste=s--s---------— == TSR TSAR GANSe orc scoer conacceerace nce see saa 28, 326 
Wihtite(Shintssa-seeeseees sone eee ee 12,166 | Olives and capers.-......---------------- 5, 723 
Ponchos and blankets: ---2-2=-22-------- 14,520 | Fruits and vegetables........--.----.---- 5, 690 
CottonyblanketSe-ee--e--5---o esse e =e 5.847 (ME ruitcdriedi. a4 2. -4e/-- eosee ese ee 2, 566 
Muffles and shawls.........-.----------- E376 | Potatoes secre oe ce eee eee ace eee eae 2,594 
Mantles and mantillas............-.----- 4° 640)4|P IB Getta ss oo eon ce cece ose esses 14, 728 
Towels and bathing robes....-...-.----- 23668 | SWANES ee oe dees ar eteeene cee e ec ee ae 14, 022 
Table and other covers....-.-.----------- 12 956m | eMineralawalcieeeeeeeeeeeee eee =eee eee eee 7, 059 
Coumbenpaneseereceerercercreemaeeeeeer 169425 Cognacandisinn lareese sere eee ae 6,190 
LeGaHG! BOOCSs ns scoscssosssoseszsscsss PDS || Claes ocecccnscacascnscoscozscsesce 3, 961 
iHandikerchieiswet@senae eee eee ease oe ToS || Wana] coscosossssosocesccuesasoseteee 3, 597 
Collars, cuffs, shirt fronts.......----.-.-- 4,168 | Cider and ginger ale.....-..------------- 2, 792 
Ribhonsandebraidsesseeessesseeeseeeces 1/0), 4638 || INR EISONCES; 2-222 sceeeesococssscense= 2,151 
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IWR. Gop deactesesoseeoooscaasascoonanesc $17, 595 
IB Ocoo coos aasoseosooueoseascoscsasece 8, 002 
baigthssoucccndcusneseasen coro cocensabac 3,015 
Cooomitls Ol. ssse0cssccosssnccosssscsuse 5, 014 
Olyeollsaaseaoaaaddacossenceaccceccous 3,090 
Confitures and sweets.......-.---------- 3, 693 
Cinnamon eees=e see eee eee eee eee eee 2, 212 
INM OW NOP SONOS. = oso scssescesoscosesescs= 3,176 
Tron and steel. 

lbgoral Sin SINGH e564 chccceodseseseosesadses $11, 106 
TGROWM Th ORES 5 6 soescaaccopoe oe seseccceecor 9, 158 
Tron and steel: 

IGN esoososecasesancaosuencanaccces 2,625 

Sea Saas ie ea eee erp te le eee Se en serai 6, 400 

ANOS As ae Seas Meee aA Se oA aTe 6, 545 
TBemrl ool WWAbOoccecoccacoocesunssccecuceses 18, 213 
INAV, aie BiG! GUN. ceased acocesecescccce 4,295 | 
(Gp tissoeasedsesGadeo son ganasceueseeads 1, 767 | 
nameledtcoodShee sae ee ss ae eee eee 6, 246 
IDK GSS asBE acne Eea ea aenonanaasoenaoubeS 2,691 
IRAGKIGNC Ss scecsocececbdenccccsoostooseeE 2,128 
WIPO DGG Sccasosasccoocononssscccooer ude 14, 648 
Agricultural implements.-.......-------- 4, 280 
Ohh HeaeeotosoeeodocedondnhcanmeoogeueceS 2,095 

Instruments, machinery. 
Sewing amachincS sees s=see sss Eeee rere =e $8, 244 
IBA ATIOS =e eee ere Aen eee ioe = eee 5, 163 
DNDN MUGS s ac csasssoceeoeeocboccoscces 3, 286 
JE OMOWRYNNS 6 sc secseootssccoseescozse7 2, 385 
Mining implements and machines... -..- 34, 928 
Rrintinesmachineny sess eee ee eee 4,927 | 
Milfotheruiachineny see eee 87,978 | 
Wailers pulps Sass ee eee ee emcees 4,337 | 
BO erste ses ee eee dete ata ETS il, Bye} 
WiESSO] See eeepc Ayer a Terps 5, 785 
Chemicals, drugs, etc. 

Cy anides yz cece sees Tega Re Se ee $20, 094 
IRosinuoil ae ee ee oe he see ec raeens See 12, 595 
Potash and caustic soda..........------- 6,211 | 
DVM AMIN GOS es eee ees cree ee oes 5, 470 
AWAliiitin oye ne ene Se eee 4,071 
Carbonates and carburates....-...---- Bae 2,934 
Oxidestandisalits ere eeeee ee eeeeee eee 2, 834 | 
Omicksilverscssssases conan ce cee oeeceee 2,714 
Carbolimnumeeeeeeseseseeeee- Mae Te 2, 687 
Sulphaterorquininceasass eee sees eee 2,418 
Warmisht~ a2 accesses aa cee ceases 1, 963 
Paints: 

1 eee aa Seat Ne ater ea oaeted 8, 825 

Inpowd eres. asse a ee esce eee eee 2, 259 
JERK aNG WACOM ONO. -s-ccsscoceocsoonesess 16, 310 
MR OTICS! notin eraser ieee ose eee pate slere 3, 332 
IN mUIS IONS See eee ces ce ae eae 3, 135 
Other pharmaceutical products........-- 15, 942 
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Moiletiwateryc.caeeee- cee cence aeeenee $6, 094 
Face powder. .-....--- ee sop eaeeee 3,071 
PeriuIMeS nse oS ee ee ee eee 9,069 
Paper and manufactures. 
Winitin espa peheneeee eee see eee eer $11, 245 
Prinvingepaperae seers nee = eee eee 8, 103 
Wikap DIN Sap ape leas =e eee 3, 637 
Cigaretieypape tees == eee se eae eae 2, 863 
Books and newspapers...--------------- 4, 565 
Copybooks and blank books......-...-- 2, 455 
Animals and animal products. 
iveranimalss..aet.cs2 see peeas eee $1, 972 
Caliskeins 2s ee Goes cere eerie 44, 284 
Sheepskins: .G-.46.4. 0seeee eee eer 2,655 
\Wwwyorlamanrg MOS s.- oosc secseccoosctones 6, 772 
IMlvothenShOeCS sass see ee eee eee 15, 036 
MaNlOWiers sactieeecsnie See ee eee eee 20, 720 
Candles. 25-25 eet es. Ja eee 15, 571 
@ommonisoa presses eee eee 10, 446 
IR ine SOA Sree oes os ee eee eee 4,794 
Stearn awe kes cere see oer eer ee eae 2, 249 


Wood and vegetable products. 


Bumilberee nesses ee ee eee $11, 184 
Camiagestandicearssee esas e eee eee eee 3,171 
@arntsrandl truckshee sane eee eee 1, 879 
dU DbuAU AD IR eee a eta Sateen se OE 8,.098 
runkstan Ggichestsseree ere eeeeeeeeeeee 5, 934 
IBarrelsian destin are 2, 341 
Caoutchouc, unmanufactured.-.......-.-.-- 2,691 
Leaf: tobacc0s.uiuis. sock eee aac 4, 443 
Tobacco, manufactured .........-.------ 12, 296 
Earth, stones, and manufactures of. 
Alabaster, marbleete.-- =. 2. ---2--.---- $13, 139 
(CeMen tess s nok eae ae tae See ee 8,107 
Coal See ee Se ee serrate eee etre 5, 565 
Riefinedmmineraltoll ees eee 53, 033 
Wulbricatin elo iles eee ses eee 10, 158 
ia Crud ennai erallOi) Sess eae 8, 420 
Gasoline and) benzine==--—-- +222 -—-eeeeee 8, 242 
Crystal and glass ware=-----2----------- 4,240 
ampsiandiclobesheeesee=ee reese reer 3, 115 
Bottles and demijohns.........-.------- 2,527 
Porcelain ware xc sce. ss see eee eee 4,945 
Miscellaneous. 

Sitrawehatsit acct ee eset eee $15, 593 
JSIAMIS, WaTANOMINYO — co cccccascesosacco=: 9, 904 
Comlbss 2 siete st eae See Oe 10, 050 
Matches: te. see ccmas aes eeeree 9, 165 
Umbrellas and parasols........-..-..---- 2, 964 
Goldtandisilvericoineess= es eeeee eee 47, 332 
All others not mentioned.......-.-..-.--- 416, 882 
TOtalesstee ee sees eae ee eee 2, 583, 257 


Of the articles above mentioned came—Prints: From the United States $71,069, 
United Kingdom $43,184, and Spain $9,490. Unbleached domestics, plain: From 


United Kingdom $43,663, United States $22,693, and France $2,823. 


Trish linen: 


From United Kingdom $52,952, United States $9,825, Germany $1,933, and France 


$1,334. White hollands: 
France $1,870, and Spain $1,043. 
$39,874 and United Kingdom $6,736. 


From United Kingdom $35,090, United States $5,199, 
Drills, unbleached or colored: From United States 
All other drills: From Italy $22,347, United 
States $21,896, United Kingdom $7,494 and Germany $2,053. 


Ginghams, common: 


From United Kingdom $35,563, United States $3,599, Italy $1,892, France $1,097, and 


Germany $986. 


Fancy dress goods: From United Kingdom $25,996 and United 
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States $4,251. Batistes: From United Kingdom $19,380. Cassimeres: From France 
$9,621, United Kingdom $4,118, Italy $3,522, and Germany $1,744. Sateen and 
satinets: From United Kingdom $10,776 and Germany $1,384. Canvas: From United 
Kingdom $7,855 and United States $2,461. Corduroys: From United Kingdom 
$6,921, Germany $1,387, and Italy $1,197. Shirts and undershirts: From United 
States $8,175, Germany $3,711, and Italy $2,438. White shirts: From United States 
$6,600 and Italy $1,237. Ponchos and blankets: From United Kingdom $12,811. 
Knitted goods: From Germany $14,016 and United States $2,467. Ribbons and 
braids: From France $5,379 and Germany $3,655. Laces: From United Kingdom 
$22,560, Germany $4,306, and France $3,611. Threads: From United Kingdom 
$32,875, United States $2,172, and Germany $1,574. Hemp bags: From United King- 
dom $27,895, Germany $7,453, France $1,549, and United States $1,057. 

Of alimentary substances came—Wheat flour from the United States exclusively. 
Rice and oats: From United States $29,962, United Kingdom $21,127, Germany $3,153, 
and Salvador $7,286. Beans: Practically all from United States. Beer: From Ger- 
many $7,316, United States $5,930, and United Kingdom $1,324. Wines: From France 
$5,243, Italy $4,188, Germany $2,293, and Spain $1,315. Lard: From the United 
States exclusively. 

Of iron and steel and manufactures came—Iron and steel in sheets: From United 
Kingdom $6,922 and United States $4,072. Barbed wire: From United States alone. 
Machetes: From United Kingdom $7,070, United States $4,412, and Germany $3,004. 

Of instruments and machinery, etc., came—Mining implements and machinery: 
From United States $23,671 and United Kingdom $10,783. All other machinery not 
specially mentioned: From United States $73,312, United Kingdom $9,606, and 
Germany $5,893. 

Of chemicals, drugs, etc., came—Cyanid: From United States $15,895 and United 
Kingdom $3,804. Rosin oil: From Italy $4,141, United States $3,903, Germany 
$3,303, and United Kingdom $1,248. Patent medicines: From United States $7,394, 
Germany $4,809, and France $3,856. 

Of paper and manutactures came—Writing paper: From Germany $4,437, United 
States $2,489, and France $1,429. 

Of animals and animal products came—Caliskins: From United States $35,747, 
Germany $6,313, and France $1,920. Shoes: Practically all from United States. 
Tallow: All from United States. Candles: From United States $4,312, Germany 
$1,555, and United Kingdom $1,249. Soap: From United States $8,312, United 
Kingdom $5,114, and Germany $1,259. Lumber: Almost exclusively from United 
States. Tobacco, leaf and manufactured tobacco: The bulk from the United States. 

Of earths, stones, and manufactures came—Refined and crude mineral oil and lubri- 
cating oil: Practically all from United States. Hats, untrimmed, and straw hats: The 
bulk from Italy. Combs: From France $5,211, United States $2,242, and Germany 
$1,827. 

EXPORTS. 
The value of exports, by countries, for the years 1907, 1908, and 1909 were: 




















Countries. 1907 1908 1909 

WinibedsS ta tests = mest as Saye aa ae eee ne Ce eee ee eee $1,566, 884 | $1,594,567 | $1,677,010 
AO arieeya lial Seitiay acl opcakeeyes SOs eee hee Rie enn Beeman i Sohn A ae a ee 403, 666 502, 814 843, 453 
ITETIC Cetera eee oe ae eee eee ea o DH See SAE 478, 030 567, 086 776, 429 
Cicmaieyihy pete - case tk ae ee a meet ements 9a 5 oie Tae aA ees eee o 513, 102 641, 633 423,579 
Te yet eae a oars OE oteres pele teeth Ue aie hie cue wt orb ae em le eon tage? ello cM tee oe 44,190 
SOR eae esa eee eae S Oop Uae eee NnS s SHEE Sees ee Reece meee eae neo ac eaten Saencemmanar 1,857 
Oth ersh uLOpeanicounthicss eer eeaee meee eee eee eee eee nie 78, 324 76, 145 55, 374 
GUL ECCT] Pe es eee are See Serene nr GRE Pog pA oa ara al eet Se ell RL os eh ane 1, 430 
Salva OTe sees see cee Seo ep sy mere nee ae cone a havin egal og her tie dye scorn Prt ema nent ts 39, 395 
GI GIIEAS Aa see ee cee IN eh a SP oy wer NG PEE nS Leg MP ee 299,581 227, 871 84, 167 
COStAVEGI Ca Paterna Sern teen, «fg we Saar, Sea Popkin ME Pea = ese Pha Ane wears onal |e a pesmi 19, 281 
AUTO CM ETACOUMERLES a5 ayaa oS sarc soon tan phat een We DE rnin. Ney a a 23, 933 37, 864 23, 263 

ARObal (Old) eee ea ee Be Sc ote BeC ORO Oe ET 3, 363, 522 3, 647,984'| 3,989, 428 
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The figures for 1907 and 1908 in the table above and in the following table, taken 
from Sr. Castellon’s report, are given in gold, calculated on a premium of 600. The 
figures for 1909, from Sr. Sandino’s report, are calculated on the basis of a gold premium 
of 900. THe increase for 1909 is, therefore, probably much greater than indicated by 
the totals. 

The following table shows the exports, by articles, for the years 1907, 1908, and 1909: 




















1907 1908 1909 
Vegetable products: 
Coff | $1,317,732 | $1,525,732 | $1,546,919 
221, 225 | 202, 538 415,575 
3155 107 | 188,712 229, 871 
570 | 87, 373 182, 123 
83, 251 | 267, 541 163, 828 
2, 336 26, 838 36,529 
7,000 | 21,507 17,500 
11, 621 | 10, 914 15, 096 
167 | 1, 674 3, 066 
SANTING Elecrtric ak treet a es mir mae See See l| 13,021 | 10"8002|-5 eee 
Animal products: | | 
ISUIGIES, capscos aan mae ace acose sea RRGA Ne naaa ane co nen ooeereueadacs 98, 645 | 75, 455 146, 253 
IDeerskinse ees ces- neotenic 36, 752 | 41,139 42,196 
WanGej eo Ao shone oes Ge Eases e nde Se ig Boats see eines Sa Sores sie eiaveie ae een ane eta aera eee 18, 264 
Cleese eens eee neon tener 68, 016 | 8, 300 14, 967 
IN otherst Gnaimlyslivie cate] ©) bese sseseee ese eee eae eee 206, 440 | 170; 1315/53. 
Mineral products: | 
GOlel tim logs, Choiss,, aiaGl eoneNeeHON sacs see ence cee ses sceenes 746, 092 | 777,137 855, 026 
Gold concentrated and precipitated ............-....--.-------- 136,977 | 126, 695 182, 866 
Silivier: COMMeee esse = nae ck oe 2 eatee eeera aceee oars Seree eer sare 112,111 64, 386 80,978 
AlNothiens eee anaes Ei gee et aegtON aaa ts fee NS ee ORE 6.712 || . 9304763) |= 
NO RCAIRING OT Shasss sas apsoeseaun eas eeuoste deca soce specs sobeoetosass 9,749 | 9,749 38, 371 
UME AR ee Boome eee sae eCoRA aacs ApOR a AnetaS saeco eamon 3, 363, 522 | 3, 647, 984 3, 989, 428 











For 1907 coffee was exported to France to the value of $748,309, Germany $400,257, 
United Kingdom $247,658, United States $76,059, and Italy $35,226. Wood found 
practically its only markets in the United States and United Kingdom, which bought 
of Brazil wood: United Kingdom $1,209. Mahogany: United States $71,416 and 
United Kingdom $31,049. Cedar: United Kingdom $129,148. Guayacan wood: 
United States $5,092 and United Kingdom $2,520. Jenizaro wood: United States 
$19,042. Mora wood: United Kingdom $89,600. Niambar wood: United States 

22,943 and United Kingdom $12,720. Caoutchouc was taken practically all by the 

United States. Sugar was exported to United Kingdom $73,545, United States 
$54,446, and Honduras $39,162. Cotton: Practically all to United Kingdom. Mora 
extract: Germany $6,875, Italy $8,025, United Kingdom $1,250, and Spain $1,260. 
Cacao: Salvador $4,898, United States $3,862, Germany $2,887, United Kingdom 
$1,567, and Guatemala $1,322. 

Hides and deerskins went in the bulk to the United States; lard and cheese to 
Honduras, Salvador, and Costa Rica. 

Of the mineral products, all the gold amalgam went to the United States, gold in 
bars and dust to United States $669,242, United Kingdom $88,157, and France $6,600. 
Gold precipitates: United Kingdom $50,758 and United States $17,532; and, finally, 
mineral concentrates, all to the United Kingdom, to the value of $68,264. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The agricultural, timber, and mining industries are the principal sources of national 
wealth. The area under cultivation has increased in recent years, the chief product 
being coffee. Nicaraguan coffee is of superior quality and commands good prices, 
the finest plantations lying in the northwestern districts. In Matagalpa and Jinotega 
the crops are worked by colonies of Americans and Germans, who apply the natural 
water power of the country to the operation of such machinery as is required. The 
coffee yield for 1908-9 was about 14,200,000 pounds; the crop for 1909-10 is estimated 
at 22,300,000 pounds. 
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Sugar growing is profitably conducted, the production of this article, including the 
by-products—molasses, rum, and alcohol—having a valuation of considerably over 
$1,000,000 annually. The largest sugar estate in Central America is situated a few 
miles from Corinto on the west coast. 

Bananas are grown in large quantities in the Bluefields region and shipped to New 
Orleans. 

Cacao ranks in importance after coffee, sugar, and bananas among the cultivated 
resources of western Nicaragua, and it is recognized as a remunerative product. At 
present the entire output is consumed in the country, the selling price being from 20 
to 25 cents gold per pound. Two varieties of cacao trees are grown, and the Govern- 
ment is encouraging the industry by granting premiums for every planted tree coming 





PLANTAIN FOREST IN NICARAGUA. 


The platano, known to the English-speaking world as the plantain, is the largest member of the 
banana family. The cultivation of bananas in Nicaragua is one of the most important sources 
of the country’s national wealth. 


into bearing. The average yield from each tree is about 2 pounds when in full bear- 
ing, or about 600 pounds to the acre. 

Tobacco is grown in several districts, the best being produced on the island of 
Omotepe, in Lake Nicaragua. 

The principal crops are corn, rice, beans, bananas, cacao, sugar cane, tobacco, and 
fruits. 

Cattle, horses, and swine are reared, the number of cattle being estimated at about 
1,200,000. 

The forests contain mahogany and cedar, which figure largely in the country’s 
exports, many valuable timbers, dyewoods, such as logwood, and medicinal plants. 
Gums and resins abound, and the native camphor tree is said to yield a variety equal 
to that produced in the Far East. Vanilla of an excellent quality grows freely, and 
senna is a native product. 

Manufacturing industries are confined mainly to articles of domestic consumption,. 
and include the manufacture of furniture, boots and shoes, sugar, rum, beer, candles, 
cigars, cigarettes, and soap. 
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But it is the gold deposits that have perhaps contributed most in the matter of actual 
wealth to Nicaragua. From the date of first discovery through the years to present 
times, the adventurous have journeyed up the rivers and toiled across the table-lands 
there, seeking elusive evidence of the highest-prized metal. 

GOLD is the most useless and yet the most precious of metals. Pure, its service 
to science and industry is so small by comparison as to be almost negligible. This 
paradox of value has been brought about by the development of our civilization, 
in which the yellow metal, to use the common figure, has become the standard medium 
of exchange and the visible measure of secular wealth. 





SORTING GOLD ORE IN NICARAGUA. 


Gold-bearing ore is found in many parts of the country, and placer mining along the rivers of Nicaragua 
has been carried on for many years. 


Economists will prove that the intrinsic worth of gold is small and that, outside 
of the arts, its economic value is almost nil; yet such proof will deter no prospector 
from undertaking a voyage, involving the greatest hardships, in search of glittering 
nuggets. 

The characteristics of gold as a metal are its beautiful yellow color, which it preserves 
untarnished on exposure to the atmosphere under nearly all conditions, its luster, 
high specific gravity, and ductility and malleability. <A single grain may be drawn 
into a wire 500 feet in length, or beaten out to cover nearly 80 square inches of surface. 
The pure metal is somewhat harder than lead, but softer than copper, silver, platinum, 
zinc, or iron. Gold alloys with most metals. This property allows it to be exten- 
sively used where it would not serve in its pure state. Practically it is alloyed with 
copper or silver, and the proportion of gold contained in an alloy is expressed in degrees 
of fineness or as ‘‘carats” and carat grains (4 grains=1 carat). The carat value of 
gold is expressed in parts of 24, pure gold being 24 carats fine. 
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Thus 18-caret fine contains 18 parts of pure gold and 6 parts of alloy, generally copper 
or silver or both. Etomologically, gold is of Anglo-Saxon derivation, being akin to 
the word geolu, from which the modern English word yellow is traced. 

The distribution of gold-bearing deposits is world-wide, although the relative import- 
ance of different localities is very different; their geological range is also very extensive. 





A COFFEE-BEARING PLANT. 


The ancients obtained gold from the Spanish Peninsula, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
India. The ophir of the Bible has been variously located and the best evidence puts 
that famous mine in East Africa. In our own times gold is found in every part of the 
globe. From Russia in Asia, westward around to Alaska, and from the Gold Coast of 
Africa to the shores of Australia, this most prized of metals lies hidden in the earth. 
Streams winding through every land carry minute glittering particles in the sands of 
their channels that pan as gold, while quartz veins shotted with the metal seam the 
3047—Bull 2—11—_9 
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mountain sides.™ Nuggets of remarkable size are occasionally found and of these the 
largest was the’,‘‘Welcome,’’ a metamorphic mass of gold dug up in Australia that 
weighed 184 pounds, assayed 99.2 fine, and netted $46,625 when melted down. Another 
giant specimen is a nugget from the Ural, weighing 100 pounds, and now preserved in 
St. Petersburg. 

The history of gold is the world history of the more advanced peoples. The story 
of the development of the metal from its first use as a beautiful ornamentation to its 
service as a circulating monetary medium, would include a recital of the annals of all 
nations that have any claim to civilization. The gold ornaments found in the tombs 
and other burial places of the Egyptians attest the value set upon this substance in the 
earliest recorded times, while any statement on its modern appraisement would be 
superfluous. 

The lure of gold led Columbus to America, where the fabled tales of ‘The gilded one’’ 
brought the Spanish hosts to track the Tropics of the new world and trace the outlines 
of a score of ‘modern nations. Images and gold dust were found in the possession of 
many native tribes and soon the galleons of the King of Spain were crossing the seas, 
deep laden with the yellow metal. And much oi this originated in Nicaragua. Other 
Spanish colonies contributed their share and then, as to-day, gold was derived from the 
lands and rivers bed of Mexico, Panama, Peru, and what is now Colombia. But it 
was not until modern times that the richest South American gold deposit was found, 
the Callao mine, in Venezuela, south of the Orinoco, which produced a value of 
$25,000,000 in the 20 years of its most prosperous working. 

The treasures of Montezuma are lost and the ransom of Atahualpa has long been 
dissipated, yet the auriferous lands that yielded the gold of pre-Spanish days still hold 
much of the metal. Latter-day explorers who have been searching out the most 
hidden places on the eastern Andean slopes, report many sure indications of gold- 
bearing quartz, only waiting the ingenuity and skill of man to devise the method that 
will make the exploitation of these regions profitable. In addition to the countries 
mentioned, there is Bolivia, a land that holds a vast treasure of gold locked in her 
mountain fastnesses; Chile, which produced over $325,000,000 in gold during the 18th 
century; and Argentina, where the gold mines in La Rioja are being successfully 
worked to-day. With cheaper transportation the gold production of Latin America 
will rapidly increase. 

The most common use of gold is, of course, in coinage. The rareness of the metal 
and its attractive characteristics have made it an ideal circulating medium. How- 
ever, the quality of softness prohibits gold coins being made without alloys. The 
first gold coins of England were made in 1257, during the reign of Henry III, and they 
were pure. An alloy was soon added and has formed part of coinage fusion ever since. 
The American eagle is of nine parts gold and one part copper, while the English 
sovereign contains a slightly higher percentage of the more valuable metal. The 
lowest recognized standard of gold must be 9 carats fine, although inferior fusions are 
worked up into ornaments and sold as real gold. In England the “‘hall mark” attests 
the true fineness of any gold, and false marking is punished very severely. Aiter 
coinage, most of the gold produced is converted into ornaments or combined in jewelry. 
The world’s consumption of this metal in the arts has averaged over a value of 
$100,000,000 during the last few years, approximating one-quarter of the total output 
of the metal. These two uses account for practically the entire world consumption, 
as the small amounts used in dentistry, surgery, and in other ways, are inconsiderable 
by comparison. 

The remarkable increase in the world’s gold production during the last 10 years— 
from $250,000,000 to’ ‘nearly $500,000,000 (estimated )—is giving economists much to 
think upon, and has'led to a number of speculations anent the future effect of this 
continued augmentation of output. What will be the result when the Latin-American 
gold fields are developed to the fullness of their capacity? All these Republics have 
most liberally interpreted mining laws and encourage in every way the investment 
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of capital in mining enterprises, so an increased familiarity with the opportunities 
offered by these countries will insure an exploitation of their gold deposits and a 
consequent increased output of precious metal that will serve for further speculation 
among students of social economy. 

Owing to various retarding causes the Nicaraguan gold country has been hardly 
scratched, yet past history and present indications promise that native gold will be 
one of the nation’s greatest resources. 





THE COFFEE BERRY. 


Of the more than 500 mines registered in the bureau of statistics of the Republic 
494 are producers of gold, while silver and copper mines and quarries of valuable stone 
are scattered throughout the country. 

American and English companies have secured mining concessions in various 
districts, and it is probable that increased investments will be made by them in the 
mines of the country. A number of the principal mines on the west coast, included 
in which are the Santa Francisca, San Lucas, Amaya, San Cristobal, Quilali, and San 
Juan Tetelpaneca, are in the hands of English capitalists, while the Leoneas mine, 
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near Matagalpa, has recently been acquired by a company largely interested in West 
Australian mining properties. 

The Atlantic slope is the great placer-mining district of the country, Prinzapolka 
being the center of active operations at present. There are rich quartz mines in this 
district, and in the district of Leguoia large gold-bearing reefs are known to exist, 
but they are at present undeveloped. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The National Railroad of Nicaragua is the only line operating in the Republic. It 
traverses a comparatively small district in the extreme western portion of the Republic 
and with its several branches represents a total length of 275 kilometers (171 miles). 
Starting from the port of Corinto, on the Pacific coast, it extends in a northwesterly 
direction for a distance of some 12 miles to the city of Chinandega and thence south- 
eastwardly to Leon, Managua, Masaya, Granada, and Diriamba. 

About 20 miles of the southeastern section of this railroad penetrates one of the 
chief coffee-growing regions of Nicaragua. A portion of these regions is somewhat 
mountainous in character, the highest point being 1,644 feet above the sea level. With 
this exception the road extends through a comparatively low and unbroken country 
which is devoted chiefly to agriculture and stock raising. 

The gauge of the road is 42 inches, the maximum gerade 28 feet to the thousand, and 
the weight of the rails 30 to 40 pounds per yard. The road was built by sections, 
covering a period dating from 1884 to 1903. It is the property of the Republic, but 
on December 26, 1903, was leased for a term of 10 years to a citizen of Germany. The 
terms of the lease provide that 25 per cent of the earnings shall be paid to the Govern- 
ment, 10 per cent shall be devoted to repairs, and the remainder goes to the holder of 
the lease, who must pay therefrom operative and administrative expenses. 

In the surveys for an intercontinental railroad from New York to Buenos Aires the 
National Railroad of Nicaragua was accepted as one of the integral parts of the system, 
the portion embraced extending from Corinto to Granada. 

There are 20 miles of private railways on the Atlantic coast near the Rio Grande 
and 3 miles of private steam tramways on the west side of Lake Nicaragua. 

Preliminary surveys were made in September, 1910, for a railroad to run from 
Rama, on the Siquia River about 40 miles from Bluefields, to San Ubaldo, on Lake 
Nicaragua, a distance of 112 miles. The extension of the line from Rama to Bluefields 
is also contemplated. Inasmuch as the present Government is very favorable to 
railroad development as a means of exploiting the resources of the Republic, it appears 
probable that the project will be carried to a successful conclusion, thus providing 
much quicker and cheaper transportation between the oceans than is now possible by 
means of the rivers and cart roads. 

Routes have been surveyed for proposed railroads from Monkey Point, on the At- 
lantic, to San Miguelito, on Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 116 miles, and from Momo- 
tombo, on Lake Managua, to Matagalpa, an important city in the coffee district. 
Some construction work was done on these lines, but was discontinued and the new 
route to the Atlantic via Rama will in all probability be completed first. 

Nicaragua has a number of rivers of varying sizes and lengths which flow eastward 
through the Republic into the Caribbean Sea. The four principal rivers of the country, 
all of which drain the eastern slope of the cordillera, are the San Juan, the Coco or 
Segovia, the Grande or Matagalpa, and the Mico or Bluefields, the waters of which 
run into the Caribbean Sea. 

Notable among these rivers, though not the longest, is the San Juan, which has a 
total length of 140 miles, and is considered by many to be the most important stream 
in Central America, inasmuch as it joins the great lake system of Nicaragua with the 
Atlantic Ocean, and by means of it communication is established with the important 
cities in that region, as well as with the capital itself. A regular steamship service 
is maintained on the San Juan River between San Juan del Norte, at its mouth, and 
the city of Granada, on Lake Nicaragua. This river receives many large and small 
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tributaries, some of which rise in Nicaragua and others in the neighboring Republic of 
Costa Rica, and is navigable for a distance of 120 miles. 

The longest river is the Coco, or Segovia River, which rises on the eastern crests of 
the cordillera and courses through mountain passes, undulating plains, and picturesque 
valleys for a distance of 300 miles before emptying into the Caribbean Sea. It is 
navigable for some 240 miles, the last 110 miles for light-draft vessels only. No other 
river in Latin America has such a diversity of names as has the Coco or Segovia River. 
For the first 50 miles this stream is known as the Somoro River, after which it takes 
the names of Cabrugal or Cadrullal, Coco or Cocos, Yoro or Yare, Portillo, Liso, Tab- 
acac, Encuentro, Pantasma, Segovia, Gracias or Cape River, Hervias River, and at its 
very mouth the English have called it Wanks or Yankes River. 

Another stream of considerable importance and of a length of 230 miles is the Grande 
or Matagalpa River, called at its mouth ‘‘ Barra del Desastre”’ (Bar of Disaster), a name 
given it by Columbus, who, it is said, on disembarking there lost a boat and some men 
in its turbulent waters. The Mico isalsoan important river. At its source this stream 
is called the Mico River, but afterwards takes the name of Bluefields River, by which 
designation it is known throughout the principal part of its course. 

The Rama is navigable for some 40 miles, as far as the city of Rama, while the Rio 
Grande, although one of the largest streams, is navigable only partially, owing to its 
rapids, which make navigation dangerous and difficult. 

Lake Nicaragua has an extension of 96 by 40 miles, and is navigable throughout 
for large vessels. Lake Managua, situated but a short distance from Lake Nica- 
razgua, with which it is connected by the Tipitapa River, is 38 miles long and from 
1) to 16 miles wide, it being likewise navigable. 


THE PRESS OF NICARAGUA. 


The first printing press in Central America was set up in 1660 in Guatemala, that 
city being then the capital of the so-called kingdom which embraced the 5 Repub- 
lics as now known. The ‘‘Gazeta Mensual,’’ founded in the first quarter of the next 
century, changing its name to “‘Gazeta de Guatemala,’’ was at one time a power in 
the whole country. When the constitution of 1812 was reestablished and the press 
declared again free, the history of the press in Central America centered in that of 
Guatemala during the struggle of those countries for independence and their sub- 
sequent efforts to form a Central American Confederation. 

The first periodical in Nicaragua itself was ‘‘E] Telégrafo Nicaraguense,’’ founded 
in the city of Leon in 1835. Then began the period of storm and stress in the entire 
country, and every portion was eager for its own public organ. Leon soon had the 
Boletin de Nicaragua (1839-1842), Granada El Ojo del Pueblo (1843-1844), Masaya 
and Managua Regristro Oficial (1845-1847), and Managua El] Regenerador Nica- 
raguense in 1847. The first daily newspaper was the Diario de Nicaragua, founded 
in Granada in 1884, its name becoming before 1886 the Diario Nicaraguense. The 
political disturbances of recent years discouraged newspaper publication, but a few 
have survived from the end of the last century, and they still appear regularly. 

The chief cities for the press are the capital, Managua, Leon, Granada, and Rivas, 
in the interior, and Bluefields on the east coast. Bluefields has one English and two 
Spanish papers, although these last have sections in English. They all appear once 
a week, and have telegraphic news from the United States, but have little circula- 
tion outside the city. Managua is the center of the country’s activity, and its papers 
circulate freely on the west coast. Both morning and evening dailies are issued and 
widely read, the circulation averaging from 3,000 to 5,000. In the other cities men- 
tioned, each of which has at least one paper, the circulation will be somewhat less. 
The largest measures 17 by 25 inches; the smallest is 12 by 84 inches; four pages, with 
five or six columns, is the rule, but occasionally more pages may be added. Adver- 
tisements are displayed on all pages, those on the first page paying a higher rate. The 
column inch is the unit, costing more or less than 50 cents gold, according to posi- 
tion and number of insertions, but special arrangements can in all cases be made. 
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The Isthmus of Panama, which comprises the Republic of Panama 
and the Canal Zone, forms the connecting link between Central and 
South America. It has an area of 32,380 square miles and a popu- 
lation (estimated, 1910) of 419,029, or 13 per square mile. 

Two mountain chains traverse the territory of the Republic, 
inclosing a number of valleys and plains which afford excellent pastur- 
age for cattle and in which all the products of the Tropical Zone can 
be raised. The slopes of the mountains are covered with extensive 
forests. 

Among the products for export, bananas, rubber, coconuts, ivory 
nuts, cocobela wood, sarsaparilla, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, and 
hides and skins are the most important. 
Considerable gold is mined and exported, 
and deposits of silver, aluminum, coal, lead, 
iron, asbestos, and other minerals have been 
located. 

Under the constitution adopted Feb- 
ruary 13, 1904, the Government is divided 
into legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. 

The legislative power is vested in the 
National Assembly, composed of one cham- 
ber with 32 members. Deputies ‘are 
elected by direct popular vote forfa term of four years at the rate 
of one deputy for every 10,000 inhabitants or fraction of 5,000 or 
more. An equal number of substitutes are elected at the same time, 
who take the place of the deputies in case of their absence, disability, 
or death. The National Assembly convenes in the city of Panama, 
the capital, once every two years on September 1, for a period of 90 
days, which period may be extended 30 days, and extraordinary 
sessions may also be called by the President of the Republic. 

The President, who receives an annual salary of $18,000, is likewise 
elected for a term of four years by popular vote, every citizen over 
21 years of age being entitled to suffrage. He may not be reelected 
for the term immediately following his own, unless he resigns his 
office 18 months prior to the election: He is assisted by a cabinet 
of five secretaries. There is no vice president, but the National 
Assembly elects three ‘‘designados”’ every two years, who take the 
place of the President in their respective order in the event of his 
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absence, disability, or death. The President (formerly first desig- 
nado), the two designados, and members of the cabinet are as follows: 

President: Sr. Pablo Arosemena (inaugurated Oct. 5, 1910). 

First Designado: Sr. Federico Boyd. 

Second Designado: Sr. Rodolfo Chiari. 

Secretary of Government and Justice: Sr. H. Patifio. 

Secretary of Foreign Relations: Sr. Federico Boyd. 

Secretary of the Treasury: Sr. Aurelio Guardia. 

Secretary of Public Instruction: Sr. Alfonso Preciado. 

Secretary of Fomento (Promotion): Sr. Carlos C. Arosemena. 

The Department of Government and Justice (Secretaria de Gober- 
nacién y Justicia) has charge of the administration of the Provinces 
and municipalities, the national and city police forces, the sanitary 
police and secret service, the city fire departments, the general elec- 
tions and relations with the legislative power, 
the national archives, the bureau of weights 
and measures, and the Official Gazette, as 
well as the post offices, national telegraph sys- 
tem, and the care and education of the native 
Indians. The courts of justice, notaries pub- 
lic, the penal institutions, and all matters re- 
lating to the administration of justice are also 
under its jurisdiction. 

The Department of Foreign Relations (Sec- 
retaria de Relaciones Exteriores) is intrusted 
with all matters usually pertaining to that 

PRESIDENT PABLO department and of the dipiomatic corps, in- 

AROSEMENA. 
cluding the settlement of international bound- 
ary disputes, congresses, and conventions, making of treaties, and all 
matters pertaining to the Panama Canal Zone and the maintenance 
of relations with the Panama Canal Commission of the United States. 

The Department of the Treasury (Secretaria de Hacienda) prepares 
the annual budget of receipts and expenditures, collects all reve- 
nues, and disburses the national funds. The administration of the 
customhouses and the compilation of commercial statistics are 
functions of this department, while the National Mortgage Bank 
and the control of the national lottery are also intrusted to its care. 

The Department of Public Instruction (Secretaria de Instruccién 
Publica) has charge of all elementary, secondary, and special schools 
and establishments of learning, both public and private, the National 
Museum, and the Pedagogical Library. Among the special schools 
are the School of Arts and Crafts, the College of Commerce and 
Languages, the National School of Music, and the National Insti- 
tute. A school for teaching the native Indians and a kindergarten 
for small children have also been recently established. 
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The Department of Promotion (Secretaria de Fomento) has super- 
vision of all matters relating to the promotion of the industries of the 
country, all means of communication and transportation, and the 
maintenance and construction of public works. Among its numerous 
sections are those of agriculture, mines, industries, immigration, 
patents and trade-marks, sanitation, sewerage and water supply, 
roads and bridges, ports and harbors, hospitals and asylums, and 
public buildings. 

The judiciary consists of a supreme court of five judges (appointed 
by the President for a term of four years), a superior court, several 
circuit courts, and a number of municipal courts. The judges of the 
superior and circuit courts are appomted by the supreme court for 
four years, and the municipal judges by those of the circuit courts for 
a term of one year. 

There is no army, but its place is taken by an efficiently organized 
and well-disciplined national police corps numbering about 1,000 
officers and men. A steam launch of 454 tons serves the purpose of 
a revenue cutter. 

There are 96 post offices in the Republic, handling about 2,500,000 
pieces of mail matter annually, and 37 telegraph offices. The Gov- 
ernment has entered into a contract with the United Fruit Co. for 
the establishment of a wireless telegraph station at Colon to commu- 
nicate with the station of that company at Bocas del Toro. 

Panama is divided politically into seven Provinces, which are again 
subdivided into municipalities, the former being administered by 
governors appointed by the President of the Republic for a term of 
one year, while the latter are governed by municipal councils, elected 
by direct vote for a term of two years, and by “‘alcaldes,’”’ or mayors, 
appointed by the governors of the Provinces for a term of one year. 


PANAMA IN 1910. 


The year was scarcely opened when the Republic suffered the loss 
of President Obaldia, who died while in office, March 1,1910. As the 
first designado, Sr. Arango, had died in March, 1909, the Presidency 
was administered by the second designado, Sr. Carlos A. Mendoza, 
until the inauguration into the office of Dr. Pablo Arosemena. 

Peace with the world continued for the Republic. In order to 
extend the growing foreign relations of the nation new diplomatic 
and consular posts were arranged, and the older ones strengthened. 
The Panama-Costa Rica boundary question was advanced to the 
point awaiting the decision from the arbiter, the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, which was expected in 1911. The 
Government ratified the conventions concluded at the Second Inter- 
national Peace Conference at The Hague in 1907 Gn January, 1911), 
and an extradition treaty with Ecuador was entered into. Many 
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conferences and congresses had delegates from the Republic in at- 
tendance during the year. 

Financially the Government met its interest obligations, and accom- 
plished certain necessary readjustments of its funds, but expenses for 
which the budget made no appropriation caused the issue of a sup- 
plemental credit. It is probable that this loan will be paid off by the 
end of two years. 

Commercial conditions remained in 1910 about the same as those 
in 1909. Imports into Panama increased over those of the previous 
year, and exports also were greater. The exports from the United 
States to Panama continued large, while all ports in the Republic 





THE CAPITOL IN THE CITY OF PANAMA. 


The Republic of Panama has adopted in its constitution the legislative principle of the single 
chamber. The Camara de Diputados (House of Representatives) meets in this new building, 
which has accommodations for several of the cabinet offices also. In addition to the legislative 
and executive bodies, the structure takes in the National Theater, both buildings having been 
designed and completed together in April, 1908. 


declared higher figures. This was particularly the case in the staples, 
like bananas, coconuts, hides and rubber. In regard to bananas, 
some recovery is noticeable, as the banana disease seems not to have 
made heavy inroads into new plantations. 

Serious attention was given by the Government to two problems 
with which the prosperity of the country seem intimately linked; the 
construction of the railway between Panama City and David, and 
the encouragement of immigration for permanent settlement. The 
National Assembly enacted a law authorizing the President to call 
for bids for the construction of a narrow-gauge railway, steam or 
electric power, to connect these two points, the cost to be met by a 
loan not to exceed $10,000,000, with interest at 5 per cent. The sur- 
vey for this road has already been made by engineers from the Canal 
Commission, and approved. Another line, for which a concession 
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was granted, is projected to open the Darien district in the eastern 
part of the Republic. When these two railways are completed there 
will be a line across the greater portion of the country and they will 
form an important link in the Pan American system. In the matter 
of immigration, a new law was passed favorable to the introduction 
of agricultural workers, and colonization contracts were signed. 


FINANCE. 


The total receipts of the Government for the year 1910, according to the report 

of Sr. Don Nicolas Victoria, director general of statistics, amounted to $3,544,337.58. 
There is as yet no report available either as to the total or the items of expenditure. 
The receipts were derived principally from the following sources: 


$1, 756, 981. 90 
308, 387. 48 
162, 090. 10 
133, 306. 92 








FACSIMILE OF SILVER HALF BALBOA'OR PESO OF PANAMA. 


‘The standard of value in Panamanian money is the gold balboz, equal in value to $1 United States cur- 


rency. However, no balboas have ever been coined, and the silver coin shown above is the largest denom- 
ination in circulation. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The foreign commerce of Panama for the year 1910 amounted to $11,826,323.65, 
of which $10,056,993.50 were imports and $1,769,330.15 were exports. The figures 
for the preceding year were: Imports, $8,756,307.64, and exports $1,502,474.71, or a 
total of $10,258,782.35. This shows a gain of $1,300,685.86 in imports and of $266,855.44 
in exports, or a total gain for the year in foreign commerce of $1,567,541.30. 
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IMPORTS. 


The imports by principal countries for the last three years were as follows: 











Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
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There were increases in the imports from all the leading countries above except from 
Italy and Belgium. The increase in imports from the United States was $656,026.83, 
or 13.1 per cent; United Kingdom, $404,577.32, or 22.9 per cent; Germany, $51,394.93, 
or 5.6 per cent; France, $10,629.71, or 3.5 per cent; China and Japan, $49,692.97. or 
27.6 per cent; Spanish. America, $34,996.46, or 22.9 per cent; and Spain, $15,198, 
or 11.3 per cent. The decrease in imports from Italy amounted to $11,959.88, or 5.7 
per cent, and from Belgium, $6,884.32, or 6.3 per cent. 

The imports for the last three years, classified under 11 major heads, were as 
follows: 

















1908 1909 | 1910 
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Vegetable products: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 
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TS) O12 UO Reet piety gee eam ne eR te alae We Ed ak ee A ee Oe 40, 280. 81 
MEV) NUN TIN. Ss he rs a A rates IR aed enh eRe 28, 978. 94 
SENN CORA Aone St eye) oe aN eget Sets eA et re SMO att a ec me 27, 140. 82 
PAC BUM a= EU Un Cary oe 5 hs ee ORR eh Rin en et ated Ree TN cy pee ee 1, 785. 00 
Siwltzenland 2 23505 thc. Mencia eee eee Roe Se 132. 00 


Under vegetable products the principal articles were: Rice, $347,774, of which 
$205,254 was from Germany, $110,425 from the United Kingdom, $17,919 from China 
and Japan, and $7,057 from the United States. Coffee, $51,035, of which $42,935 was 
from Spanish America and $8,098 from the United States. Beans, $60,415, of which 
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$46,857 was from the United States, and $12,909 from Spanish America. Potatoes, 
$70,796, of which $52,753 from the United States, and $16,424 from the United King- 
dom. Olive oil, $126,369, of which $101,900 from the United States, $8,492 from 
Italy, and $12,961 from France. Sugar, $184,949, of which from the United States 
$65,822, from Spanish America $76,886, from Germany $30,918, and from the United 
Kingdom $11,318. Biscuits, $75,349, of which $49,272 from the United States, and 
$23,991 from the United Kingdom. Wheat flour, $383,709, all from the United States. 
Opium, $86,364, of which from China and Japan $66,440, and from the United King- 
dom $16,924. Lumber, $263,257, practically all from the United States. Furniture, 
$168,099, of which $136,913 from the United States, $17,617 from Germany, and $11,063 
from the United Kingdom. 
Textiles: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


Wmiteds Kamo d ome a sec ee eee pote eet See aera ena $957, 332. 26 
(Uinitite diiSitaies sik se eet eS al Bes Ae eee ce tes ase re cae ee enn 504, 415. 23 
(Germany 2.25 Steet Beds ode Sipe clade Se Oe ele ene ee cee 116, 377. 01 
(Olimbie Ana ey eises aoe eee aaeos mol ecbnesg oqcocupposeqcuoosbesdacucsc 74, 663. 71 
SiwatZerl aia dees 8) sey Sirsa ak Sea teas Sree leys\ ee ay reel ep se eaenepeeeh age ee 56, 081. 96 
Ditatay etal eee cee rare ea ee ted EAT ot Ep ye te ey ae 55, 501. 20 
Spas 2 hs Saveses sees sees sine Sheik Mivaeee a ee eee ae eee 22, 301. 32 
Porami@ eo) ce ae beac rela ne Ses ote vie Ces Seale or gaye ameter vie Sere eee 10, 526. 78 
Weed beat bh eget ee meres Naar the? eee RIO Ee RA Fan A AB SO res MELAS De enc 1, 739. 56 
Spanish Amertcacmeeiasseiere ssa 2 har sepe eee Sas rye eel inyae eens spe eee 213. 50 


Under textiles the principal articles were: Cotton cloth, $844,514, of which $514,797 
was from the United Kingdom; $236,266 from the United States, $57,468 from Ger- 
many, and $15,637 from Italy. Woolens, $197,251, of which $179,341 was from the 
United Kingdom, $7,271 from Germany, and $5,195 from the United States. Linens, 
$72,469, of which $52,762 was from the United Kingdom, $10,563 from China and 
Japan, and $2,102 from Switzerland. Silks, $68,909, of which $47,928 was from China 
and Japan, $7,563 from the United Kingdom, and $4,327 from Switzerland. Ready- 
made clothing, $498,561, of which $288,237 was from the United States, $111,016 from 
the United Kingdom, $32,425 from Switzerland, and $28,023 from Germany. 

Animal products: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


WmnitedsS tates mst alas aa ces ae ae see eal terete ote sd ieee Es Ee $1, 229, 904. 83 
Gon 26 Ria Sr V0 (ohana a tee Mee, Ney ER hala eens Ahora. SSA ne trees 183, 479. 02 
Germ Arnie eS Se te Poke era See ae ried aad ee a ee ae 154, 676. 90 
NS) OP Uo eaten Oa mie MRE SE UTS ee en ion ye hs aera aetna ae Ng ic 30, 908. 02 
i ies) eae eae alli net ee pane, oa EN aero el otal ts ois 0S Ree eee Ry coe 5 31, 664. 94 
Chama ermal iar enmatls: ey Suen os coe ey Nay eedae CO og acre ae OAc aye ee ae 19, 507. 35 
| BREE OW GS) eet ey Se oi at PR MIR ee BN ge ee UN eae StS ey a I ent geet ee Re A Le 17, 951. 72 
BYE) (GAO OOM eee ener en ec ce nent, A Ter R NT ARMac ne ee Mme ae, eu Ate 14, 302. 87 
MD) ernimta ante ss Gar see eae a ae ip aN ce Pe rae ey RP Ane ened ery een est he na 13, 947. 30 
Spo ais IipA ane ra Cat se aes ee ee ase aoc aN tear ee Nea ee gs CPR eae 5, 470. 16 


Under animal products the principal articles were: Codfish, $71,377; corned beef, 
$78,918; and salt pork, $75,894; practically all from the United States. Canned and 
preserved meats and fish, $213,869, of which $141,840 was from the United States, $29,374 
from the United Kingdom, $8,893 from China and Japan, $11,839 from France, and 
$6,320 from Italy. Condensed milk, $179,087, of which $108,318 was from Germany, 
$31,634 from the United Kingdom, $18,532 from the United States, and $16,840 from 
Italy. Lard, $157,638, of which $155,096 was from the United States. Butter, 
$78,215, of which $26,567 was from Germany, $20,510 from the United Kingdom, 
$14,208 from the United States, and $13,947 from Denmark. Boots and _ shoes, 
$517, 286, of which $494,918 was from the United States, and $10,153 from China and 
Japan. 
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Mineral products: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


(OSM. SIMO sneccossesee ae oc canoe aed Gpor aces HeGcosin ds cop eoeqeis arc $677, 457. 11 
WianiieGl TECOWN. woes Sees onecdetcenoce cose pes awseceecessoee seaaoers 132, 877. 94 
(CHIN NIN Seek ococeo os bees ohn noes ae E aesae oes nome > AUS ee eee 104, 822. 04 
He les iumbss pts etapa has Ae MS yen Ae ors ae IGS eee eee tage etn Di, EB DM 
Titealyeee eh sae Reet Cie de hanes gts Per tete nnes hw RA ee ee cae A 17, 016. 64 
@linatanid haan: aes os Stee ee ee ese wae ers ey ee ene eo 6, 331. 57 
ra MGOE Coe hatte ne oie oie 31, os) ee er am Seo geese Ae Son ea 6, 253. 70 
SHOUNN Sieg Cen Ben tote ae annO re On aces Sena ere ene aaaoe Sa 3, 531. 89 
Gna Shige ArT CAG See a) a ea a pe nena rey tM ere eee 834. 77 


The principal articles under mineral products were: Bar steel, $44,441, of which 
$35,642 was from the United States and $3,829 from Belgium. Fence wire, $40,965, 
of which $40,960 was from the United States. Sheet iron, $63,912, of which $30,498 
was from the United Kingdom and $33,445 from the United States. Small hardware, 
$127,945, of which $95,359 was from the United States, $23,410 from the United King- 
dom, and $9,367 from Germany. Petroleum, $88,336, of which $82,311 was from the 
United States. Cement, $77,528, of which $40,320 was from the United States, $22,203 
from Germany, and $11,894 from Belgium. 

Liquors and mineral waters: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


(Wimmiheda Sta tesa. eye ect Ses sad eke a eee An oe mk Fey ccm ne ate eee Re en re pS $344, 111. 74 
SEAT Ota ee es eee OE Gree Oo aces eee A nteh 2 es ee Cee Pde Ne a, Bree ee 152, 397. 20 
L@jiairtirera lt] aonvege Knee te ae ese eenn ines OMe A ie Seee incre Meer oein cca wels Sn 118, 475. 50 
(Cian rN tae a a eet oe ean Ah Pere NDS Sak ces hale che 54, 878. 11 
Sy ORMOIS so ceciern Serene See ane eel Oe eto eee ne ite sonic end ccierc & 41, 097. 29 
TINIE Se ec ernie lee Sie ate Oe Be AEH mee Me aa eR ci ere co Se Jee 16, 658. 84 
TBE) AU ae ole Geiser ania nascar Awe coamn ne Anom som Sa aace 16, 398. 84 
INS Tas) BID NNS owe nc Ce A aa na cle Q ewe Hmermenin ne FEO RB EONS Lote ce 1, 342. 20 
Claghayy eta kel Py oon Are ee ere ee oe ei Sec ea eS oS oo 604. 00 
(Sjogumlslor JeUinern(@n\ to ner sone ens esas e eases eS Sscrees Udouecodeanes Ss. 336. 00 
Siwaltzerlan Gis se usa eos Oye Ae RL Gk AN Mere otee hen eet eee eres 282. 70 


The principal articles under liquors and mineral waters were: Beer $293,712, of 
which $218,439 was from the United States, $42,166 from the United Kingdom, and 
$28,721 from Germany. Cognac $40,921, of which $40,026 was from France. Ordinary 
red wines $108,925, of which $51,599 was from France, $24,533 from Spain, $22,982 
from the United States, and $5,473 from Italy. Whisky $84,821, of which $57,846 
was from the United States and $26,095 from the United Kingdom. 


Chemical and pharmaceutical products: The imports by countries for the year 
1910 were: 


Osa ier SHR ekstreme SE ae ee es rn ee tera ere re SiGe Mier tOO $238, 569. 63 
MWjarann@ am IXGiia crcl Taal 2g ap oye ees rere Re = eg er 89, 999. 99 
AG ERIVA ATU, ee ee A Pudi paying eee eae 65, 873. 17 
HEUTE IN © Cee ren BN a Fo oe hae a AS nore ree ea eee eer, Hee 33, 053. 55 
TEEN ies eee a eee tee MP ae etad eM Fr Xe dee ees 7, 559. 94 
@huimayan de Jaiwane eas 2S Ses Ho Sw See ee Pee Ce 3, 929. 5 
Exe) bea G ota pee eae ee etc IR ae eee Pate er tes eens cero eae 3, 647. 51 
Seen BS Rev agit RO ps ol 2 lo 08 A Oy 9 ee eee SS 1, 141. 39 
Siva iz er lam Gece a yar ae a ee ee oS eta A ee a ewes eee ee ee ae 114. 77 


The principal articles under chemical and pharmaceutical products were: Prepared 
paints $39,674, of which $21,614 was from the United Kingdom, and $17,147 from the 
United States. Matches $29,721, practically all from Germany. 
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Machinery and apparatus: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


UmIFeGES tates ree yee ee ec aetna ee ee Beg ir Hen apnea a a ae $192, 398. 42 
United Kune d om yeere ey cee ss ae en Se 2 era iene ere 33, 508. 08 
(Ce) gu 0PEN IN lhad vere eva Pee ns eee ieee SAME Bera See See Ghai A 25, 537. 41 
IRA TAC © te eepenive kis, eps MONS Mec cas Bed usec cre Ste ah ae StS ae go Sa 2, 472. 56 
Ifa esh te Solana ee Are AUR r is goo ea ek 974. 24 
Salles se seeeraee A Ret ee Ae aa M OE REAR Se el oS Ae 0 ¢ 785. 69 
@himayan Gl eat ery as reer p ne erates ree hel ee 354. 70 
Belgium..... pe StL ctesds oak OER oe Sa tine eae Bae eee ee 101. 77 
SyonmrisinsA newt. 5 gogeocensussacnesscsoseucsbosssoucssusessoouscos= 65. 00 


The principal articles under this heading were: Lamps $26,519. Sewing machines 
$36,105, of which $17,370 was from the United States. Other machines and machinery 
$121,721, of which $88,916 was from the United States and $29,314 from the United 
Kingdom. 

Paper and manufactures: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


WaduK Wer SIs EN een ere Ree ene clues NPP re ee es eC amn aA aG.a $90, 454. 13 
Gremmainry 2:5 Peon ee en ern he Star eae: ee 38, 747. 72 
Wnited-Kinod omic st ses ee eee Gre ree ee eee 13, 382. 29 
NPAT CO 51 Sie ece kes oe e ee Sia Re one eee ee eee ni ee ee 5, 361. 45 
Sy O10 nee ea ae ee are ee Ayes eee Shela ens oeks Wie So 3 4, 461. 39 
SpanishiAmreri@a S20. See a ns 22s ote ae ee eee 2, 500. 71 
Boe boa aninn a 52 coe ee eee en pee eran ar ee 1, 981. 62 
Dtallyoe 6 Geek Cece et fees oye so sea bile SSeS eee 953. 80 
Siwitzerlamd’s tse oie spo aoc earch sae eee ae ea eer a es 770. 65 
Chinarand Jaane nh 2408 = oe ee ie ences nee ee 642. 53 


The principal articles under this heading were: Books, pamphlets, and other prints 
$69,035, of which $40,770 was from the United States, $11,001 from Germany, and 
$7,085 from the United Kingdom. Blank paper of all kinds $58,895, of which $24,472 
was from Germany, $26,717 from the United States, and $4,217 from the United 
Kingdom. 

Arms and explosives: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


Waniteds States tees s- t eee etre rs iets WRU $27, 939. 77 
Wnited Kangdomis 23. 352.8 at ee eee See ae eee 9, 457. 44 
Chimavand Japa: 2. sce oO See as oat) Cae eee 6, 281. 62 
Goermamiy se" oie. ee a tea a ace aa Net Sa en 3, 914. 01 
BYe) Leah oi iene eee ena ee em entne a A eo Aare eer ee ERP aa Meee com a 3, 036. 36 
Saini ean Wee Met ee Lent Ce 2 Eee eee 2, 352. 76 
IED ge ROK OXs eee ey ar ty Rie er ee ens a Ae ges tial eR aa ape lS a a col SOS 485. 02 
Spamishm Aun eri cals jis <2 as oe ee aire Yer eet ere oe eee aes ee 485. 00 


The total imports under this head from China and Japan consisted of artificial 
fireworks. 
Vehicles: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


Wimibe de States x2 nc, Aste eS cies mney Nepean ele eae tie une $37, 782. 21 
(Wimited Kine d Oi <2 $522 fe Ses ee ny Sete ee een ayn eee a ee 2, 890. 40 
hy OF DOW RSI OWN. G 0002) aLCr: ERE, ie leaee tele Ae One SR ERM eae Bela ste ata eS a 3 836. 92 
UE ieee ea Ee . ae een ie eRe ECE US Ants tae net Smee Oe a S.c0 0 658. 40 
SOR a a ee een ena, Pan Ve te Eee ates aoa ood 6 139. 20 
Igbo cles ee eae Sea oan lala men ae ae RLS Sa Sousa 128. 55 
(Gervais hy tse siccs aii ohne ue Res Ais Me. Spc eee ne Re 7A. 52 


Under this heading the imports were: Automobiles, $4,780, all from the United 
States; bicycles, $14,301, of which $10,790 was from the United States and $2,611 from 
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the United Kingdom; cartsand wagons, $4,017, all from the United SEES, carriages, 
$19,412, of which $18,195 was from the United States. 
Miscellaneous: The imports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


iWmaGecaS ta tieaias ene cet han wis te eee ey eee egy te Ie oe ii ee Sey eee Se eS $556, 474. 14 
LUfoiiferel I Kuavers Whats semen ot Hien Sen eo Saat enss: ASeeoscumueree oes 285, 806. 22 
(Giseanne Tia are aig ee ee ee ean er ee Soe RE Ne ro ReR ne ne Pome aes 133, 341. 53 
BEUTeea TCG ep a ace Se ee erat) See me nya. pein ce ee ne aN a Nee 52, 210. 58 
TiRetl ease cect ete eee carta rd Poul ita icmeyuate My Sena 2 Re Ae er 26, 114. 57 
Sipser) Amr Os Sees ces ek Sah on a wes oe reg ESS ea ere ee 22, 507. 26 
@hinaramdl Sapa ser. kaye else AN nce cree Ne Ea nr eae 14, 880. 38 
Sosa hie Aten ease este ey ys ees ee ye 2 ty Seek ed Ney hhc aes eae 7, 926. 82 
A BXeIb ST Wc oie ra Seca sete ceri te eee NSS ee Spee Lee Beas RE ad Mec feet ete 6, 425. 58 
SDI I oe ah Sa e epee eee ate nade ase a tan aS encyeae Ma eat one eae 2, 022. 06 


The principal articles under this heading were: Common soap, $124,113, of which 
$83,611 was from the United States and $39,757 from the United Kingdom. Toys, 
$23,473, of which $11,526 was from Germany, $7,475 from the United States, and 
$3,394 from the United Kingdom. Electrical material, $78,345, of which $42,979 was 
from the United States and $33,158 from the United Kingdom. Notions, $184,402, of 
which $78,376 was from the United Kingdom, $43,876 from the United States, $22,179 
from Germany, $19,877 from France, and $21,992 from Switzerland. Plumbers’ sup- 
plies, $33,435, of which $32,027 was from the United States. Perfumery, $66,451, of 
which $18,863 was from the United States, $14,162 from Germany, $13,132 from the 
United Kingdom, and $15,041 from France. Straw hats, $77,440, of which $32,457 was 
from the United Kingdom, $28,334 from the United States, $6,065 from Italy, $5,114 
from Germany, and $5,114 from Spanish America. Stationers’ supplies, $48,063, of 
which $29,174 was from the United States, $11,529 from Germany, and $2,395 from 
the United Kingdom. ag 

Trade by ports: The imports by ports of entry for the year 1910 were: 

















Ports. Kilos. Value. 
iBalboa(Panama) stesso ease ecee 2 eeceiae ences SS eae Beers Serer 3,839,651 | $175, 453. 53 
BOCAS Ce WROLO eae Sees ote eee ee ee aA ae SES ee EERE etnies 16, 630, 100 | 967, 093. 37 
(O(a Oa San oe Se Se eee Hees ne Mo aaan ee sae sonar a6 sata eee a See eTeeeo eS 108, 093,626 | 8,914, 446.60 
TRO Galea 2 otek See see re Sayers ge Sees Se See erate ete ere orete tetera 128, 563, 377 | | 10, 056, 993. 50 
EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the year 1910 and for the two preceding years were as 
follows: 




















Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
Wi LediStatesta seers here ote ean ae nee eee eee $1, 653, 741.44 | $1,264,905.70 | $1,508,421. 94 
[OiabPG) Shoe LOIN Goce ae aS bone aaeaee ohn come aa one 112, 412.71 | 142, 174. 36 165, 273. 30 
(Selsey SSeS oS ee Se tet ae eee ae 37, 885. 35 86, 972. 35 93, 668. 91 
ITA COs Sees eee eee IN NS eee oe ame eraiciaeteaeers | 12, 264. 50 3, 770. 00 1, 966. 00 
Othencountries ee sei Soc See Se ne Serene 10, 746. 28 AN G5 25 30)||Peeaeceaeeeeeees 
MRO CALS Sacer na ena ee oe See ESE ae | 1, 827, 050. 28 1,502, 474. 71 | 1, 769, 330. 15 





There were increases for the year 1910 in the exports to all the countries given above, 
except in exports to France. The increase in the exports to the United States was 
$243,516.24, or 19.2 per cent; to the United Kingdom $23,098.94, or 16.2 per cent; to 
Germany $6,696.56, or 7.7 percent. The decrease to France was $804, or 21.3 per cent. 
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The exports for the years 1909 and 1910 by classes were as follows: 








1909 1910 
ISSOMTLATIEN oN ROVGIDLCS se cheapie eles Se nn Neale oe Ae rahe Ce eae tr 5 $138,714.56 | $184, 918. 04 
Mineral roduc tse aes e arerryaie ta speistetays eiesloe tae et ser eeeie estrone eters aradsiers Bese see ase 109, 163. 61 135, 332. 30 
Vere tableyproducts is sachs aes na eae sas esas ene ie os see anise bays eine 1, 250,127.84 | 1,449,079.81 
MOS) DENMEO US FOROGITICUD. «poo sos sesso sscose sesso ecscscssesasasagssneccsesezac AV AGS 3/00 eee eee 





INOQID IS Saba SscuanSanBocoskncce se aUpenEas tonEaenaeeon ane bapsorscmccroccT | 1,502,474.71 | 1,769,330. 15 
! 








STATUE OF COLUMBUS, CRISTOBAL, PANAMA. 


Animal products: The exports under this heading by countries for the year 1910 
were as follows: ° 


Uimit@d: Spates sO see ee A ee SU es he pe Ree ec acta See ce oe ae PL pee rere $110, 120. 87 
United ‘Kime domice- 2S a5 naw see ee ees 17, 920. 19 
GermaD y-4..)) oe Se pr ee en 56, 869. 42 

Lo) 21 a erate eieaIne ah pee eRe ere i ML tle aka BOs is 184, 918. 04 


Under animal products are included tortoise shell $16,669, of which $9,439 went 
to Germany, $5,987 to the United Kingdom, and $1,243 to the United States. Mother- 
of-pearl $50,914, of which $45,378 went to Germany, $5,066 to the United Kingdom, 
and $380 to the United States. Hides $84,864, of which $82,823 went to the United 
States, $1,866 to Germany, and [$175 to the United [Kingdom. Horns $7,049, of 
which $6,610 went to the United Kingdom, $383 to the United States, and $56 to 
Germany. Skins, $23,748, of which $23,618 went to the United States, and $130 to 
Germany. Live turtles $1,673, all to the United States. 
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Mineral products: The exports under this heading by countries for the year 1910 
were as follows: 


iWintniGe cai Kenia oral rans eesti oe eee te Sa oe A ame ec ess Ra av ken $135, 225. 30 
WinttedhStatesns rc. nage eA ac eh ee MAES Pll ak toe eel 107. 00 
Total xs o.geme oes, ee Pe Ee SD ee ee igh RE EM Se 135, 332. 30 


Under mineral products are included scrap copper $375, of which $250 went to the 
United Kingdom, and $107 to the United States and bar gold $134,975, all to the 
United Kingdom. 

Vegetable products: The exports by countries for the year 1910 were: 


Wane ES Ga CES — See sats eee hea eR tee ie re $1, 398, 194. 07 
Winae dais Comin ae ee 2 ares tees Nae A 9 ene Seely oe eI 12, 120. 25 
GhePIM AMY A8 2s oie, 3) 282 a) AE Oe ee a Re eR rae 36, 799. 49 
FILING Geek Ste nk 2 oS SE ee ne a be RO here ASS SO ar 1, 966. 00 

motel Mon, s',252 2 eae a GN 1, 449, 079. 81 


Under vegetable products are included: Cacao $4,700, of which $2,330 went to 
Germany, $2,040 to the United Kingdom, and $330 to France. Rubber $172,634, of 
which $156,428 went to the United States, $14,702 to Germany, $1,068 to the United 
Kingdom, and $436 to France. Coconuts $157,671, all to the United States. Bananas 
$921,286, all to the United States. Ipecac $1,100, of which $915 went to the United 
States, and $195 to the United Kingdom. Medlar juice $10,619, of which $6,575 
went to the United States, and $4,044 to Germany. Cocobolo wood $35,662, of which 
$31,512 went to the United States, $2,500 to Germany, $1,200 to France, and $450 to 
the United Kingdom. Ivory nuts $132,636, of which $122,911 went to the United 
States, $9,375 to Germany, and $350 to the United Kingdom. Sarsaparilla $10,496, of 
which the United Kingdom took $8,007, Germany $2,109, and the United States $380. 
Mahogany $1,900, of which Germany took $1,700, and the United States $200. Mis- 
cellaneous $366, of which $351 went to the United States, $10 to the United Kingdom, 
and $5 to Germany. 

Trade by ports: The exports by ports of departure for the year 1910 were: 











Kilos. Value. 
IB OC ASE EMER ONO Serene es oars es ce a ooo Se ee eee ee | 114, 950, 840 $980, 879. 60 
(G0) Wi) aris pec at enone oe Soe ta eee ee Beene See aoe to oasach eAcnareseeu eases | 6, 525, 290 681, 896. 68 
BROTLO Del Oop ees oe sae lions 2c ck Sieec es en Ae ee ea | 4, 856, 060 106, 553. 87 
ADO taller eBoy Seabee dss 2 Shee Se Oe a ne 126,332,190 | 1,769,330. 15 








PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The soil of the Republic is of marked fertility, and climatic conditions induce a 
luxuriant growth of tropical vegetation. Only a small part of the area of the country 
is under cultivation, although the Government, alive to the importance of agricul- 
ture as a factor in the development of the resources of the country, is interesting 
itself in promoting the cultivation of coffee, cacao, coconuts, rubber, vanilla, and 
sugar cane, all of which articles are exempt from taxation. 

The cultivation of bananas is the principal industry, and the acreage devoted to 
the production of this fruit shows a steady increase. 

Cacao 1s grown on a small scale, and both cacao and rubber trees have been planted. 
Rubber is one of the exports, the output coming from trees scattered naturally in the 
forests. These forests contain an abundance of cabinet, dye, and building woods, 
which are becoming a profitable field for investment. Sugar cane, tobacco, rice, 
corn, and many vegetables and fruits, grow easily and well in various parts of the 
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Isthmus, and the department of fomento (promotion), besides making a systematic 
study of the agricultural possibilities of the soil in the different Provinces, is offering 
aid to genuine colonists and arranging for the distribution of land under favorable 
conditions. 

Stock raising is also being encouraged, and the importation, duty free. of cattle for 
breeding purposes. It is estimated that there are over 50,000 head of cattle in the 
Republic, but grazing lands not occupied can nourish 10 times that number. 

Mining is being carried on, and the existence of gold deposits has been known for 
years. One company is working steadily, and several promising mines have been 
recently denounced, gold and copper among them. The known mining regions are 
in the Darien district and the Province of Veraguas. Other metals have been located 
in the interior of the Republic, deposits of coal are known to exist, coral and sponges 
are found off both coasts, and pearls are obtained from the Pearl Islands in Panama 
Bay. 

Industrially Panama is progressing admirably. There are sugar mills in the Repub- 
lic, and the Government encourages the establishment of others. A refinery also 
has a concession, and it is to be equipped with the latest and best machinery. The 
making of Panama hats has now become a settled industry on the Isthmus. At 
Chepigana, Province of Panama, the plant from which the straw from the hats is made, 
called toquilla in Ecuador, is manufactured into the same article here. The plant 
grows wild in many parts of the Republic, and the Government, with the object of 
utilizing it, sent a commissioner to Ecuador to study the process. On his return he 
brought two expert hat makers with him, and with their assistance he established a 
school in Arriajan. This school has produced the desired results, and consignments 
of hats have been made to merchants in the capital. They are of good quality, and 
their sale will increase this industry in the country.! 

COCONUTS form one of the staple exports of Panama, over $150,000 worth being 
sent in 1910 to the United States. The coconut palm is said to have as many uses as 
there are days in the year, and it supplies man with food, drink, medicine, clothing, 
light, household utensils, and the house itself. Whether the tree came originally 
from the Eastern Archipelago or is a native of America—and this latter hypothesis 
seems the more tenable—it has spread all over the Tropics, and grows wild or is culti- 
vated in every country of the Pan American Union. Usually seen along the coast, 
it may nevertheless do well at an elevation of 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
The life of the bearing tree may pass the century mark, but the best productive period 
of the coconut palm is from 8 to 40 years. It begins to yield, if in favorable conditions, 
at the fifth year, and gives a profitable harvest to him who cultivates it properly. 
The coconut is really now-a-days a commercial article, and is finding its way more 
and more into the markets of the northern cities. Twenty-eight per cent of all the 
coconuts raised in the world are grown in the Americas, where, however, they are 
scattered over a much greater area for each palm than is the case in the Orient, thereby 
making the work of collecting and shipping more difficult and expensive. Thus 
many of the natural palm regions have never been extensively exploited, but the 
approaching completion of the Panama Canal will rapidly bring these fields within 
the radius of profit. Both coasts of Panama have already benefited by the increased 
transportation of the last few years, and new plantations are receiving fresh attention, 
while the older areas, on both mainland and islands, maintain their long standing 
popularity. Panama has for generations been famous for coconuts, and one of the best 
beloved poets of the Tropics has called that region ‘‘The land of the coconut tree.”’ 

PEARLS from Panama have been famous since the isthmus was crossed by Balboa. 

To convince their Catholic majesties of the great value of the Pacific Ocean and the 
riches contained therein, the discoverer of those waters sent back quantities of the 





1 From report of Consul General Alban G. Snyder, Panama. 
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nacreous gems gathered on the shores, with an affidavit to the effect of how and where 
they were found. 

Columbus had met natives wearing ropes of pearls during the Caribbean cruises 
and was fortunate enough to secure a beautiful specimen weighing 300 grains which 
he presented to his queen. Cortes found the black pearls of western Mexico waters 
worn by the natives of what is now lower California; while De Soto ravished the 
tombs of the Yuckee Indians in Florida of the gems they held, and robbed their 
queen of her most precious ornament, a splendid string of pearls. The avarice of 
these explorers was only exceeded by their quality of courage. 
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(Courtesy of ‘‘ The Garden Magazine.” ) 
COCONUTS IN ONE OF THE EARLIER STAGES OF GROWTH. 
Later they bend the stalk with their weight. 


Pearls are of extreme antiquity, for records of their existence in China are found 
that show they were gathered 1000 B. C., while in the same country, 22 centuries 
before our present era, pearls were taken as taxes. Pearls of the Orient adorned the 
dresses of the patrician Roman woman; and the story of Cleopatra’s expensive com- 
pliment to Mare Anthony, when she dissolved a pearl in wine and drank his health 
in it, proves the existence of the gems in Egypt. 

These jewels are found in the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, off the shores of 
Thursday Island, western Australia, the Sulu group, and in the waters of the Carib- 
bean Sea and Pacific Ocean where they wash the West Indies, Venezuela, Mexico, 
and Central America. 





THE PEARL FISHERIES OF PANAMA. 


1. Sheltered cove in the Pearl Islands where the fishers run on the approach of a storm. 2. Rugged 
coast of the Secas Islands where in March, 1909, was found the Anguizola pearl weighing 42 carats. 
3. Pearl fishing village of the PearlIslands. 4. The twin towers of the old cathedral of Panama 
City which are thickly studded with mother-of-pearl shells of exceptional size and beauty from the 


Pearl Island fisheries. 5. Street scene in David, the principal pearl market of the Province of 
Chiriqui, during the fishing season. 


PANAMA. Bio 


The word is judged to be of middle English origin, possibly from the Anglo-Saxon, 
but more probably from ‘‘pirula,’’ the denominative Latin pirum, a pear. 

Pearl growth is a most curious process of nature. The scientific description, “‘a 
nacreous concretion or separate mass of nacre of a hard, smooth, lustrous texture and a 
rounded, oval, pear-shaped, or irregular figure,” gives no light as to the mysterious 
birth and development ofa pearl. This is brought about by the deposit of some foreign 
substance into the growing wall of a shell (the wall is the beautiful mother-of-pearl), 
and the covering of the extraneous matter with the composition of this wall in the 
making. Any minute particle may thus, under favorable circumstances, develop 
into a most beautiful and valuable pearl. Sometimes it is a boring parasite that thus 
becomes encysted, or perhaps a grain of sand. Therefore, we know that the substance 
of a pearl is essentially the same as that which lines the interior of many shells, being, 
paradoxically, an imperfection of the mollusk. 

The value qualities of the pearl are a perfect ‘‘skin” and a fine “‘orient,”’ to use the 
idiom of jewelers. This means that it must be of a delicate texture, free from imper- 
fections of any kind, of clear, nearly translucent white color with a subdued iridescent 
sheen; it must be round, oval, or pear shaped; irregularity means great diminution 
in value. There are, of course, many very valuable pearls that vary from the char- 
acteristic satiny, silvery bluish white color of the perfect gems. Pink, yellow, purple, 
gray, brown, black, and copper-colored specimens haye been found, which, if other- 
wise perfect, assume an added value. 

There are two families of pearls: The salt and the fresh water products. The former 
are alone found in the specific pearl oyster (Meleogrina margaritiferus) and the latter 
in the pearl mussel (Unio margaritiferus) so common in many rivers in the United 
States. The pearls of the ocean mollusks are, of course, the more valuable. 

Pearl fishing is carried on in many parts of the world in the same manner that 
was in vogue from the time of the first divers. Natives of the pearl coasts sink them- 
selves to the beds, tear off the oysters, and fill their canoes with the find. Those 
engaged in the work develop a remarkable ability for remaining under water long 
periods: but the rigors of the labor soon exhaust their energies, and pearl divers 
are always short lived. In some fishing grounds divers, furnished with the latest 
apparatus for submarine exploration, do the work, and this has been found the most 
successful method of exploiting the beds. 

The before-mentioned process of pearl growth has led to the artificial propagation 
of the gems, and man has taken advantage of his knowledge in this matter to care- 
fully introduce foreign substances into the lining of the pearl oyster or mussel, and 
thus assure the necessary foundation for the pearl. The mollusks are then returned 
to their native element until such time as it is judged that the mother-of-pearl has 
turned the grain into a gem of value. 

Curiously enough, although this system of intensive pearl production is consid- 
ered of modern application, it is known that the Chinese have been doing it since 
the thirteenth century. The priests go so far as to insert metal images of Buddha 
in living mussels, which become incrusted with nacre, and these they pass off as 
supernatural manifestations. 

The most perfect pearl in existence is said to be one, known as ‘“‘La Pellegrina,”’ 
in the museum of Zosima, in Moscow, which gem is said to weigh 28 carats. It is 
perfectly round and of singular beauty. Another gem that adorns the Spanish 
crown is a beautiful enormous Mexican pearl, found near Loreto, which weighs 400 
grains. 

The black pearls of the Gulf of Lower California have been exported since the 
time of Cortez, when they yielded an immense revenue to the Crown of Spain. In 
1715 it is said that 1,280 ounces of pearls were shipped to the Peninsula Kingdom 
that year. In the Gulf of Paria, which Columbus called the “Gulf of Pearls,’ and 
off the coast of Venezuela quantities of the gems have been found, and the region 
became so famous in this way that it received the name “pearl coast.’’ From the 
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island of Margarita, the Spanish word for pearl, a specimen of surpassing beauty and 
great weight (250 carats) was found in 1579, which became the property of King 
Philip. This pearl has been valued at from $30,000 to $100,000. The yearly value 
of the product of the beds in the immediate vicinity of this island off the Venezuelan 
coast is put at $600,000 to-day. 

The Pearl Islands, lying in the Gulf of Panama, about 50 miles from the port of 
Balboa, are the main sources of supply for the Panama pearl trade. They have 
been assiduously exploited since 1632, when their yearly production was reported 
in pounds and the meanest natives were supposed to wear strings of the most beauti- 
ful and largest pearls. The continued advance in price of all varieties of these gems 
since 1880 has stimulated the trade and now pearl fishing is carried on in a most 
systematic method on the west coast from Mexico as far south as Guayaquil. 

The business is carried on under concessions and has been profitable. In 1909, 
off the south coast of Chiriqui, Panama, a diver brought up a remarkable pearl, 
weighing 42 carats, about the size and shape of a partridge egg, greenish black at the 
base and becoming lighter toward the smaller end, which was light-steel color. It 
brought $5,000 in Paris. Nearly all the pearls caught in these waters are shipped 
directly to Paris, as the best pearl market, for they always fetch the highest price 
there. Sometimes, if a ‘“‘matched” gem is brought to light, a pearl needed to form 
a uniform unit in a pearl necklace, its value may be increased 100 or even 500 per 
cent. The beds where these gems grow hold great potential riches for Panama, 
and with systematic planting should long be an asset for the Isthmian Republic. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The railroad across the Isthmus between Colon and Panama, 48 miles in length, 
with a branch line 3 miles in length to Balboa, the Pacific entrance to the canal, is 
the most important transportation route of the Republic. There is, besides this, a 
system developed in the territory adjacent to Bocas del Toro principally for the 
banana industry, but carrying also publicly both freight and passengers, which 
radiates from Almirante, with 151 miles (243 kilometers) of main-line narrow-gauge 
track. The total extent of lines in operation is therefore 325 kilometers (202 miles). 

The Government authorized the President to call for bids, to be opened June 30, 
1911, for the construction of a narrow-gauge railway, to be known as the Panama- 
David Railway, the total distance to be approximately 361 miles (581 kilometers), 
and following about the survey of the Intercontinental Railway Commission in 1893. 
Another concession permits the construction of a railway in the Darien region, east 
of the canal. 

Several of the rivers of Panama might be navigable were it not that the tropical 
rains increase the volume so enormously that transportation on them is at that time 
difficult and dangerous. The Tuyra is navigable for small vessels for about 100 miles; 
the Bayamo, the Cocle, Calebebora, Tarire, and Los Indios are all navigable for small 
craft from 20 to 75 miles. The Chagres is now practically absorbed by the canal. 


THE PRESS OF PANAMA. 


Panama, having been originally a part of the South American subdivision known as 
Colombia, derived its earliest literary guidance from that country. Lying, however, 
as the crossroads between the Old World and the New, Peru and Mexico, and being 
therefore the meeting point for busy and well-informed travelers, Panama was always 
eager for news, although it is more than probable that it was distributed to them in 
papers brought to the Isthmus on ships from abroad, rather than by means of any 
local periodical. 

The first periodical publication of which record has been found in the Columbus 
Memorial Library is the Miscelaénea del Istmo, with the date of 1822. In 1824 the 
Gazeta del Istmo and the Gazeta del Departamento del Istmo appeared, but these 
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latter were in all likelihood but dry official publications. In 1843 and 1844 the 
Cartilla Popular was issued, and in 1844, the Movimiento. This was shortly after the 
return of the Province (Department) of Panama to Colombia, from which it had 
seceded. The Isthmus was dormant, however, and could not maintain a newspaper. 
A spark like that of the discovery of gold in California was needed to bring Panama 
again into the public eye. 

In 1849, when the Isthmus was invaded, the first real newspaper was pub- 
lished, and in English. This was the Star, beginning February 24, 1849. It has 
been in existence ever since then; but when, in 1852, it absorbed the Herald, a rivai 
sheet started later, the name was changed to the Star and Herald, which has been 
since then retained. For a long time it was printed in both English and Spanish, to 
which for a while French was added. It now has only the English dress. On almost 
the same date, a Spanish paper, El Panamefio, appeared, but it ceased long ago. 
This was the fate of many others issued in either Panama city or in Colon. In 1889 
the Telegram, still alive, came out in Colon. 

In the city of Panama there are 15 newspapers to-day, and in Colon 4; Bocas del 
Toro has 1. The majority of them are in Spanish, or have sections giving the news in 
both Spanish and English, but the more technical publications devoted to scientific 
or literary matters are Spanish. The circulation extends to many parts of the Isthmus 
while several of the best-known papers have numerous subscribers up and down the 
east and west coasts, and in the United States. As might be supposed, the actual 
circulation can not be very heavy, but all the papers are read with great interest, as 
they are newsy and attractive. The larger papers measure about 16 by 22 inches; 
they have usually eight pages, and six or seven columns to a page; the smaller papers 
are scarcely more than half that size. The column inch is the standard unit for adver- 
tising, and this costs, each insertion, about 7 cents (gold) for stereotyped plates or 20 
cents (gold) for original matter. Of course special rates are allowed for time contracts . 
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ANCIENT TOWER OF THE OLD CITY OF PANAMA. 


This old tower, overgrown with vines and vegetation, marks the site 
of the original city of Panama, founded in 1515,5 miles eastward 
fromthe presentcity. It flourished until 1671, when it was wantonly 
destroyed by Morgan, the buccaneer. 





The Republic of Paraguay, one of the two inland countries of South 
America, has an area of 171,815 square miles, and a population (1910, 
estimated) of 800,000, or 4.6 per square mile. 

With a subtropical climate considerably modified and made health- 
ful by several mountain chains and an extensive hydrographic system, 
most of the products of the Tropical and Temperate Zones are suc- 
cessfully cultivated. The extensive plain of the Gran Chaco affords 
excellent pasturage for cattle, and the slopes of the mountains of the 
country are covered with luxuriant forests, where many useful woods 
and medicinal plants are to be found. 

Beef products, the valuable quebracho wood, and yerba mate or 
Paraguay tea, are the principal articles of export. Lapacho, curupaz, 
and cedar are valuable woods found in 
considerable quantities, and oranges, to- 
bacco, coffee, rice, cotton, mandioca, and 
sugar are grown and exported. 

The constitution of Paraguay provides 
for a republican form of government, 
with the usual division of legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority. 

The National Congress is composed of 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
both elected by direct popular vote, all 
citizens over 18 years of age being en- 
titled to ‘suffrage. Senators are elected 
for six years on the basis of 1 for every 12,000 inhabitants, or fraction 
over 8,000; deputies are elected for four years at the rate of 1 for 
every 6,000 inhabitants, or fraction exceeding 3,000. The Senate is 
renewed by thirds and the Chamber of Deputies by halves every two 
years. Congress meets annually on April 1 and continues in session 
until August 31, but extraordinary sessions may be called at any time 
by the President or on motion of four deputies and two senators. 

The President and Vice President are elected by electors chosen for 
that purpose, for a term of four years. The salary of the President 
is $7,000 per annum. 

The former President of the Senate, Sr. Liberato Rojas, became 
Provisional President of the Republic on July 6, 1911. Up to the 
time of going to press, the cabinet, consisting of the following five 
portfolios, had not been announced: 

Minister of the Interior. 
Minister of the Treasury. 
306 
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Minister of War. 
Minister of Foreign Relations. 
Minister of Justice, Religion, and Public Instruction. 

The Department of the Interior (Ministerio del Interior) administers 
the departments and municipalities, and has charge of the general 
elections, the police and fire departments, post-office and telegraph 
systems, railways and waterways, roads and bridges, and all matters 
pertaining to public health and sanitation as well as public buildings 
and works. The national bureau of statistics, the register of deeds, 
and titles, and the national department of engineers, are under its 
supervision. 





NATIONAL BUILDING, ASUNCION, PARAGUAY. 


The Department of the Treasury (Ministerio de Hacienda) adminis- 
ters the finances, collects all revenues and directs the disbursements 
thereof, prepares the annual budget and has charge of the custom- 
houses. The national accounting office, the national bank, the agri- 
cultural bank, the conversion office, the patent office, and the gov- 
ernment printing office are also under its control. 

The Department of War (Ministerio de Guerra) has charge of the 
recruiting and training of the standing army as well as of the national 
guard. The naval academy and other schools and institutions for the 
training of army officers and men are under its jurisdiction. 

The national council of agriculture and industries, consisting of a 
number of private citizens, appointed by the President to promote 
agriculture and industries in the Republic, and the national society 
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of agriculture, a private association formed for the same purpose, are 
also supervised by this department. 

The Department of Foreign Relations (Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores), aside from the supervision and control of the diplomatic 
and consular corps, is intrusted with the settlement of international 
boundary disputes and the adjudication of similar matters with 
foreign powers. It also has charge of immigration and colonization 
through a bureau which attends to securing immigrants for the various 
agricultural colonies scattered throughout the Republic. 

The Department of Justice, Worship, and Publie Instruction (Min- 
isterio de Justicia, Culto y Instruccién Ptblica) has, under its respective 
sections, the administration of justice and all matters pertaining 
thereto, including the penal institutions, and supervision over the 
Roman Catholic churches and clergy. All public and private schools 
as well as special institutions, such as the National University, the 
School of Agriculture, the National Library, the National Museum, 
the School of Arts and Crafts, and the Industrial School, as well as 
the civil register for the registration of births, deaths, marriages, etc., 
and the preparation of vital statistics, are under its charge. 

The judiciary includes a superior court, two courts of appeals, and 
a number of minor tribunals. The superior court is composed of 
three justices, appointed by the President, with the consent of the 
Senate, for a term of four years. 

The standing army is composed of 2,600 officers and men. There 
is also a national guard, all citizens of the Republic between their 
twentieth and thirty-fifth year being liable to military service. The 
navy consists of a small dispatch vessel and two transports. 

There are about 385 post offices in the country, the total number 
of domestic and foreign postal and parcel pieces handled being about 
6,000,000. There are about 2,000 miles of telegraph lines, offices 
being established at all the principal towns from Asuncion southward, 
and the service is to be extended in the north toward the Brazilian 
boundary line. 

For administrative purposes the Republic is divided into 84 
departments, each under a political chief appoimted by the President 
for a term of four years. These departments are divided into munici- 
palities, each governed by an intendente or mayor and municipal 
council elected by direct vote of the people. For electoral purposes 
a division of the country is made into 24 electoral districts. 


PARAGUAY IN 1910. 


During the year the foreign relations of the Republic remained on 
a footing of peace and accord. The important question of the 
boundary dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay approached a set- 
tlement with a spirit of justice animating both countries, and the 
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intercourse with that neighboring Republic is advancing in conse- 
quence. An extradition treaty with Austria-Hungary was exchanged 
on August 6, and steps were taken to prepare for similar treaties 
between Paraguay and Great Britain and Italy, while a general 
treaty of arbitration with Brazil was practically ready to sign at the 
end of the year. Paraguay was represented at many international 
congresses, the Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires among 
them, and the Government has made serious effort to take part in 
the world’s movements which is so great a characteristic of the first 
decade of the new century. In this regard, that is, the extension of 
international relations, it is worthy of remark that Paraguay has 
welcomed foreign diplomatic representatives, and is ambitious to 
accredit new legations to friendly Governments where they can be of 
service to the nation. 

Financial conditions improved. The conversion fund, for main- 
taining a parity between Paraguayan paper and gold (the unit of the 
dollar being the Argentine peso, equal to $0.965), has been increased. 
Payment on the foreign debt, originating in the loans of 1871-72, con- 
tinued with strict punctuality, and one debt, that contracted with 
the Bank of the Republic (Asuncion) for a sum advanced by the 
French Bank of the River Plate, was arranged to be canceled. 

The total foreign commerce surpassed that of the year 1909, but 
as in that year also the imports again exceeded the exports, which 
might be taken to indicate that the balance of trade was against the 
Republic, but it must be taken into consideration that in the imports 
are included over $1,000,000 worth of rolling stock and material for 
the railway extension, so that, as a matter of actual routine com- 
merce, the showing is favorable. 

This railway extension for which these purchases are to be applied 
refers particularly to the line which connected Asuncion, the capital 
of the Republic, with the interior, but which has recently been com- 
pleted to the southern frontier at Villa Encarnacion, on the Alto 
Parana River. Thus railway communication has been established 
during the year between Buenos Aires and Asuncion, which will add 
greatly to the commercial facilities of the country, as well as encour- 
age Immigration and permanent improvement of this fertile portion of 
South America. Another extension actively studied by engineers 
during 1910 was what is called the Transparaguayan Railway, which 
is to be built between Asuncion across Paraguay and Brazil to the 
Atlantic seaport of Sio Francisco, in Brazil. Capital for this railway 
has been supplied and work will soon be pushed. 

Many projects for modernizing conditions within the country were 
taken up in 1910, and only await congressional action. A national 
census to include agricultural statistics, a survey of the country, and 
the tabulation of commercial and industrial matters were under dis- 
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cussion. Education was carefully fostered, and several students 
were kept abroad, both in Europe and the United States, to acquire 
such training as should benefit the schools on their return. Sanitary 
conditions have remained satisfactory, but changes in health offices 


were made for the sake of economy. 


FINANCE. 


There are no official reports of the receipts and expenditures of 1910. 
The budget estimates for the year were as follows: 


REVENUES. 

Gold revenues: Pesos gold. 
Mya Yo) clits Ni aes eet eee NN oN aire eR ce Ga atest to 1, 076, 000 
IE XPORtdUtless= Soa eae ee cee eee eet eee ia eee ee 389, 500 
Wikttair Gliese etc Send seer ce eye ened oi ee ares hae Ee es ec a areata ete 170, 000 
Warehouse dues...-. by Vateh ha eee, Sid arte) Me ee ng epee as a re 23, 500 
iA CLUES OM WORENGIN OROGMWICG. 2. scesosonesesccusssessonscosseuess 44, 000 
Consullartees 2 soc0-1 aesthetic Sine alae ae Oe ter Sragah ase cree re 17, 000 
ainniberntacess ccs se Shem he aie Be Ea een eee a Ee 45, 000 
RSHDD XG KDC Sic ey Pm eh aay ee pete mtg pe mod Pee AA iS ates enh ies ite Sh ea las 6, 000 
Hl BX} 51) asec ante at kc ies a trae pie Ripe eee nat AAP GAL 9 Bb i es Srrot sta 1, 771, 000 
Paper revenues: Pesos paper. 
ENS On, Tinienell COMA ONOMsscscccescsescosccscsesnsscesacscosuse 825, 000 
Stampsiand stamped paperss: shot se-4 1-6-5 oe eee eee 1, 668, 500 
SuWeCessronmduibress vce Soja eles Se eee ea ee ee ne earner te aps gre ee 112, 500 
Ost sie a5 Sancti eee i Se ee oh ae EE re EON Sa eee eu A) ean peg 445, 000 
Meleoraphst 9 see Cas sie ween elas oe a tn: Cah op Ope ca 518, 000 
Desir sR tes Ge Ny Se ro oe gel a EE hy nor cS oe 1, 942, 000 
Tarn tax shes ape sah re Be = ay tee een ea etn ey SMe tage ean, 162, 000 
SSHULO UGH etc mtey i aie AR ARERR EOE cee wre MetPNPln y= etre ts et ee Se LeN EE Bae SNE 563, 000 
MG tallee ese Tees eA ae REAR Ps Ii chen tees ed RORY pee oO etae LEO RE SUS RE gS 6, 236, 000 

EXPENDITURES. 
Pesos gold. 
d UTsloa ts] AURA See ame ed eel eee eel ae ee nner ea oe Meter eae ete re a Se eee 62, 700 
Departinentiob Imtertor = sess) Se ery ee eer ee ree eee 539, 100 
Departmentiol, HoretomoAtiiairsep esse se ceete ore rese ere ee 76, 730 
Departmentiof Bimanceste: 4.36 o.oo eve aire ee gee 251, 025 
Departnientot Public: Debtevss.stun snes se eee Oe es en ee te eee 650, 355 
Wepartmremtmote is bre eye TAVLOS fo ee at ee 468, 025 
Department of Public Instruction, War, and Marine...-...........------- 597, 965 
Noy aca he Gibees ates ae eel ee pt Sky Te eA or a Mey 2, 645, 900 


The gold peso is worth about 97 cents United States gold and the paper peso at the 


end of the year 1910 a little over 7 cents. 


the estimated revenues were $2,154,390 and the estimated expenditures $2, 


Converted into U.S. gold on this basis, 


566,523. 


In a report of Mr. G. W. Griffith, British consul at Asuncion, presented to Parlia- 
ment October, 1910, are given the figures of actual revenues and expenditures for 


the year 1909 and the two preceding years. 
receipts and expenditures available. 
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These are the latest figures of actual 
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1907 1908 1909 
Revenues: 

TAP OGG GUS i= anes eee ACs eres Seer neal ARE aS Me cee a £376,100 | £407,930 | £213,851 
IB XP OLUCCS eee Fe ENE A phn Nn HE NI, By APG cet ee 62, 080 65, 000 68, 127 
oadimeyandudischian cin cea Sse eee eae eee eee 28, 350 30, 920 23, 897 
Wiareh Ouseidules ee sector aon ei ese a ets See ecm se mer 2,540 4,992 4,209 
Loading and discharging dues on yerba mate.......-.---------------- 7, 700 9, 660 9,785 
IE KpPOLo uty, OMNbIMDeL eee ocean oes eise = aa er 8,109 15,030 10,382 
SUIT EL CSS eee ere eee ee ae oe tle Dane ae pr eerie ES Eee 18, 400 20, 430 17,998 
IGOR OMe WIR). Chad eee ne en eae ee eee een ere ea Eee sors 24, 960 27, 620 12,093 
Consularitees ewes e eee oe Sere ate tela Seeeia ane PE no eee 4,360 4,210 3,272 
Siimoay os ravol Gupwaay eel TORO... 55 222 sce5c5eas5seseseesodesoscossssone 16, 380 24, 650 24, 508 
SUCCESSION GULLES Sem teee ie ee eons eee cee ee ee aaceres a 3,180 4, 220 1, 656 
EXOSLACOP OLE? oes eet a eee he Pt ene Sie Or ee re ee seed mire any ee aS 3,430 4,700 6, 250 
MOG ag itn e oases Bece ooscees Hoe ee prea nb ane nud aa eeocuaressanecreac 7,930 8, 400 7,621 
dB yb se) ries beet ey UEP ee ee Re aS en SR set Ses 33, 645 31,970 28,520 
SUNATIES 2 joer eas ces as Lee Lae as See eras Esa ty, ROP eyae es 14, 026 13, 400 11, 747 

ANGIE) pate oe men es ent ee ae ee Aaa Sheed ara Neer 611,190 673, 132 443,916 











FOREIGN DEBT. 


The amount of the sterling debt as recognized by the White-Acedal agreement of 
August, 1885, was £994,600. Up to January 1, 1911, there has been redeemed of this 
debt £200,550, leaving the amount outstanding at the end of the year 1910 at £749,050. 

In addition to the sterling loan there exists the loan of the French Rio de la Plata 
Bank, which originally amounted to 1,101,116 pesos gold. This debt has been reduced 
to about 750,000 pesos for which the bank holds security in part. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade of Paraguay for the year 1910 according to a report of United 
States Consul Cornelius Ferris at Asuncion amounted to $9,794,334, of which imports 
were $5,374,837 and exports $4,419,497. The figures for the preceding year were 
imports $3,655,366, exports $4,957,055, total $8,612,421. This shows an increase in 
imports of $1,719,471, a loss in exports of $537,558, a total net increase of $1,181,913. 

Detail figures for the commerce of Paraguay for 1910 are not available yet. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports for the three years, 1907, 1908, and 1909, by countries were as follows: 














Countries. 1907 | 1908 1909 

United keine d ome 225. es eh sce cess eis Sees aes ees See eee $1, 390, 890 $856, 333 | $1,244, 533 
Germany nse meee se Ao ee Se ae ee rN ah ONS SOP Sree ae 1,498,005 | 1,192,619 733, 082 
PAT DOT aera ae eae a ceeray ss os Mayadas Santas oe Cae tS a OS Ce tye Ne Reg APN 723, 411 766, 519 568, 084 
I 2) earner eee nea ole Oe reaps a ayia WEay eae Ne sn oka 5 490, 597 289, 719 254, 330 
BUT ARTI C Cio erste ees aes aerate yi Re See ea ae ONG era a ere ene 674, 275 364, 309 234, 898 
Pmited:Statess< cease sunt Mee rare ee teraldpercrays Wis yctertusie eee este eee 223, 451 222,763 202, 766 
SOMME Se Bo SedGosscoodssocaddedepewosuooduadooaceduascac Aeneas 351, 785 210, 559 178, 581 
IVANOV oo 556 oso once occ osc os casesceaocodsceccus seaccaeaasouaccs 88. 027 49, 489 74, 870 
BANS ETD Ee ce is Se Share ehen oS epee rey eS aa tere yet anal Svea reeNee ees eset ee me | ue ester year 8, 700 60, 067 
LOS DVe( bE hy eter eee ee Corer eg We eG ele ate naire oe ee ier uae one SIO ea Ne des 43, 824 40, 981 44,796 
ANIJOTWErICO UNLESS a reece ene cele eee aS ee eS eye Se 104, 790 70, 962 59, 359 

ATSG bealtaie ats s ern Pee Oe fara es Oe SRT REL CU Rep a SW 5,589,055 | 4,072,953 | 3,655,366 

| 











The value of imports by articles in 1909 is shown in the following table: 


exiles 252.5 a5 nbs oes Te AVA nS SEE SS Se $1, 033, 682 
Mood ist uiitisiss a: 3.525 2 iS Rolo et ae et ie A oe, ESE 2d apn eae 866, 615 
Nondutiable articles (including machinery).........-.----------------- 771, 683 
JS RNYO pin) aes Een. serene re ey eaten ae Ame ee kc. Mobs: Sea aes os 296, 260 
IB OV CTAG ES Es S56 cece aA ert cepe, Sak Nee Co ON 220, 973 


Haberdashery and! notions)... 5.46 eee ee ae ee eee 116, 503 


‘dTUOM MAN AHL NI SHILLITVdIOINOW LSAGIO HHL AO WNO ‘AVADVUVd AO TVLIdVO ‘NOIONOASV 
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MDTRUL Sete, Sie eee a Seo re EW RDO hl gS tee $49, 697 
PATON TRE HAKONE HON OT DUAL KONM se see hee A ea ely OS Re ROI Ma ce Re ea 39, 274 
dS Lys erent Meares oer sel ce ee y ee Ae Any aes RPE er TS ule Sa! 32 37, 023 
PO PEUIN CRG eee peor re nen ates aM me cA Na Uap nn Se a ee Zips 
BOOKS is eee eee a eee eter ney x Ab inan co), Bnet mae cee Pare eel g ei yen a eee 21, 031 
Wicaringvap pane le sem: 25 Sak rk Oe 0) NOS See ee se 19, 198 
ABYExE HE oa) aiepns at eee en Ae fa, ate MO arn ere ese in Are ye RRA Sn ese, on 18, 155 
Patemt;mreda umes x ecco Sc aes eee ef ne 14, 860 
CLOCKCHY Sa ee tees ec nk Sees ES ea ee Lear EO asa els rte 13, 997 
Musicallanstruments. 22s ose snes salae oie tee VRE tee eek Sta eae ee 7, 948 
Bootsvamdshoess--o0 5 sca Sire Ah ate ss ens ee ee 9) ge 7, 895 
iamupsandychand eliersea se assit aes ate es ie ne 6, 501 
IMO sone aoamone sc Neg Ming Se P aan RAS Ste ee Nga eh Ah ee 5, 992 
1 bY er Peed i ee iste see MMe Sra ct Sala i lng Lk 5, 255 
Jewelnysandwatehleses spr. ee aes SE eS ee Sen ae eae ee 2, 194 
Saddlery ease 9s es saan ee 2 Cees oe ype wy eee oe 2, 186 
Miscellaneous ens assets see en aia, Beh at yea eee pe OP ot ete anor 70, 445 

Notallrsene eetiess Soest ee eee es a a ere Nang eee een eae 3, 655, 366 


Textiles: From United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy. 

Foodstuffs: From United Kingdom, Germany, Argentina, and United States. 
Hardware: From Germany, United Kingdom, and United States. 

Beverages: From Spain, Italy, and France. 

Ready-made clothing: From Germany, France, United Kingdom, and Spain. 
Drugs and Chemicals: From Germany, France, and United Kingdom. 
Firearms: From Germany, United Kingdom, France, and United States. 
Perfumery: From France, Germany, and United Kingdom. 

Stationery: From Germany, Argentina, France, United Kingdom, and Spain. 
Fancy goods: From United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy. 
Leather, manufactures: From Germany, France, and United States. 

Boots and shoes: From Germany, Argentina, and Italy. 

China and earthen ware: From Germany and United Kingdom. 

Musical instruments: From Germany, Spain, and France. 

Furniture: Nearly all from Germany, some United States. 

Watches, clocks and jewelry: From France and Germany. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the years 1908 and 1909 were: 























Countries. 1908 1909 Countries. 1908 1909 

ATE ONT dine es sprees ets | $2,000,381 | $2,475,951 || Netherlands.............- [Bae eae $9, 373 
Germany ene nn | '971,799 | 1,360,708 || United States........._.. | Zev , 539 
WU BUA yee ee ee 548, 193 690S090R WE olivdarerssee eee eee 1,773 4,995 
IBTAZI oa eee Oa 30, 668 Pl Oars |i) Whainweral WeatanCloven 2 ssaclescasosccces 2, 052 
Spain: ta eee eee | 28, 215 | OSE GR) Il Wilh; se csssscoes Sancecses | 15,455 | haaeeeeeee 
BING... cnencecesce | 182; 3907 | 70,992 || Other countries._........- | 5, 873 | 875 
TANCE Pouca eee eee 80, 906 43, 628 | | 

ShmliAA AVG 545 sns-cssaclosaocoLolsos 11, 987 MOtaless eset ee ee oe SaSO 709 4u mera gO Oeste 

| | 





The figures for 1909 in the table above and in the following table are from the report 
of Mr. G. W. Griffith, British consul of Asuncion, values in pounds sterling being 
converted into United States gold. 

The value of the principal articles exported in 1909 was: 

Ge BE Seiae oan ecg SEU AE beget tN ce ane aE eR $1, 134, 606 
@uebrachorextractse xe is secs Ss ee ae es ceed ae 634, 186 
Werbamatée (Paraguay tea) co 200s 5 ere eee 593, 629 
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HTMtiraallo @ tate om epee ting Ce, ME rr ea Ome MAES IN conn on Wear eee PIE 2, ey MEE ea $979, 740 
POAC CO meet oie tot Ramee shy emai ret Meese Sime e hii SE eran eee Me see 534, 085 
UD rere CUB TUN ht Pe re es ae ence ged eee Chee ee es Ue eee Se a LS Ta) ee ae 89, 701 
OVP CBee see ee sa eee ree ee Nectar EO? ee miaee, Sree hens renee get Tabs 208, 517 
LRTI RRNR NOR OR ane AG Gk tty, Re Sees Seer cte ce ena  < RE Ear tacit ye 89, 866 
DEET(QTGIAS es eee Se re BR Pee en WO ey Ste ang dr mE CaO 65, 372 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The resources of the Republic at present are confined mostly to the production of 
raw material, the industries being few in number. 

The production of the oil of petit grain extracted from the leaves of a native orange 
tree is being conducted on an increasing scale, the principal distilling plants being 
located about 50 miles from Asun- 
cion, in the orange-growing dis- 
trict of Yaguaron. It is estimated 
that 300 to 350 pounds of orange 
leaves yield about | pound of es- 
sence, this product being used as 
a basis for various perfumes and 
in the manufacture of flavoring 
extracts. The preparation of the 
oil for trade purposes constitutes 
a lucrative industry in Paraguay. 
The price in Asuncion ranges 
from $6 to $7 a kilogram. 

The climate and soil of the 
Republic are suited for all trop- 
ical growths. Indigo and sugar 
cane yield easily to cultivation, 
and the forests contain many dif- 
ferent grades of cabinet and dye 
woods, resins, and balsams, while 
a native fiber plant known as 
mapajo is used by the Indians in 
the manufacture of a coarse tex- 
tile for garments. 

Tobacco is one of the leading 
crops. Special attention is being 
given to its cultivation, and it is 


erowlng in importance as anarti- Their color is a bright green, and, secur an a distance, the 

° . shape of the tree and the character of these leaves make 
cle of export. The soil and cli- a picture very similar to the more familiar orange tree. 
mate of the country has been 


found to be suited to raising this article from the best seed secured in Cuba, with 
results which stand the test of competition in the European markets. 

The possibilities of the Republic as a cotton producer are immense, the rich and 
fertile soil assuring a large yield per acre. As early as 1863 there were estimated to 
be 58,000,000 cotton plants under cultivation in the country. The native cotton has 
a long, silky fiber and enjoys excellent reputation in Germany, England, and Hol- 
land on account of its fine weaving qualities. 

An industry of considerable importance in the country is lace making. The variety 
and beauty of the patterns woven have attracted considerable attention, while the 
delicate quality of the work has given the Paraguayan product a place of eminence 
in the world’s production. 








LEAVES OF THE ILEX PARAGUAYENSIS. 
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The live-stock industry in the Republic is constantly increasing, many cattlemen 
from the Argentine Republic and Brazil having located in the country in recent years. 
The exports of meats and jerked beef are well known in foreign markets, principally 
Brazil, Cuba, and Spain, and the hides exported to Europe command good prices. It 
is estimated that there are over 5,000,000 cattle of all kinds in the Republic. 

There are two saladeros or beef-curing establishments in Paraguay, both located on 
the river north of Asuncion. Each of these plants kills from June to October about 
18,000 head of cattle, the product being the jerked beef which figures largely in Para- 
guayan exports. 

The tanneries in the Republic give their attention chiefly to sole leather, but one 
at Asuncion turns out a limited line of calf, kid, saddle, and harness leather. 

Various minerals are found in the Republic, such as quartz, agate, opals, kaolin, 
ron, Manganese, copper, and mercury, but the mining industry has been little 
developed. : 

The principal crop is mate, of which about 17,600,000 pounds are treated annually. 
About one-half of this amount is exported. The plant grows wild in immense tracts 
in the northern and eastern sections of the Republic, being found most abundantly 
in the districts of Panadero, Igatimi, San Pedro, Villa Concepcion, Caaguazu, Jesus, 
and Tacurupucu. 

YERBA MATE (or Herva matte, as the same article is spelled in Brazilian Portu- 
guese) is altogether indigenous to a well-defined area of South America. The aboriginal 
Indians of the basin of the Rio de la Plata, the Guarani, knew and used the plant 
long before the invasion of their country by the Spaniards. When these Indians were 
subdued, especially by the Jesuit missionaries, and this movement is of itself a fasci- 
nating chapter in the history of South America, they were found to be using a drink 
made of a plant that grew wild and abundant over the subtropical regions in which 
they lived. 

Cad was the name given to this plant by the Guarani. Ca& means simply weed, 
and the Europeans, translating literally, called the plant yerba, a word similar to the 
English ‘“‘herb,’’ with which it is etymologically allied. Caa guazu, the still more 
specific Guarani term, means “‘big or splendid weed.’’ The mate is the dried gourd, 
hollowed out, with an aperture where the stem used to be, into which the crushed 
leaves are placed and into which the boiled water is poured; from the mate the decoc- 
tion is sucked through a hollow tube, called a bombilla (little pump), at first and at 
times even now made of a reed or bone, but usually fashioned from metal with a per- 
forated, spoon-shaped expansion at the extremity inserted into the mate. By habit 
the container implied also the thing contained, so that mate is also what is sucked 
from the mate in which it is prepared. 

Yerba mate is, therefore, directly translated, only a drink made out of an herb. 
The word mate is sometimes applied to plants in Cuba and Mexico of the leguminous 
family, with no recognized connection. Botanically the plant from which the drink 
is made is a holly, ilex, a genus of trees belonging to the order ilicinee. The holm oak 
is embraced in this order. Others of the genus ilex grow in many parts of the world, 
preferring a temperate or a subtropical climate. 

The Ilex paraguayensis is the South American holly, growing spontaneously in the 
four Brazilian States of Parana, Santa Catherina, Rio Grande do Sul, and Matto Grosso; 
in the northeastern region of Argentina, and especially in all the eastern and central 
parts of Paraguay. It is an evergreen tree or shrub about 12 to 26 feet (4 to 8 meters) 
high, very bushy and beautiful, from a distance resembling an orange tree. It has 
no prickles or spines. The leaves are a bright green, the yellowish flowers being insig- 
nificant, and the tiny berries are a purplish black. Some of the specimens are better 
than others, the one preferred as giving the best quality of tea leaves having a very 
small leaf of a dark-green shade. The fruit is attached by a short stalk to the branches; 
it contains a solt pulp with hard seeds, which, if left exposed for a few days, become so 
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hard and dry that they can be cut only with sharp instruments. The Indians origi- 
nally did nothing but gather the leaves from the trees in the forest, depending upon 
the natural source for additions to their supply, but the Jesuits devised a means to 
replenish the trees by cultivating them from the seed—a method for a long time lost to 
the agriculturist, as the holy fathers had kept the secret to themselves. Recently, 
however, it has been found that the provision of nature by which the plant was propa- 
gated was chiefly through the digestive tract of birds, where the intestinal juices 
softened the seed’s shell so that 1t would the more easily germinate. 





YERBA MATE READY FOR TRANSPORT. 


The yerba after the drying and thrashing processes, is compressed into skins or bags, weighing about 
200 pounds. These are then carted, or more frequently carried on mule back, 15 or more leagues 
(35 or more miles) to the nearest point of shipment. Good roads through the woods would reduce 
the labor and cost of the tea very considerably. 


This process of maceration has been copied by chemical means. Seeds properly 
treated can be then planted and will grow young sprouts. Thus the modern gardener 
starts his orchard (for orchard means weed yard). Although almost all yerba mate is 
still taken from the immense natural forests of the region mentioned, plantations 
have been successfully laid out and crops of leaves have recently been gathered with 
commercially profitable results. 

Collecting the leaves is nevertheless, as a rule, conducted in the same way that 
was characteristic of the industry centuries ago. It is a native method differing 
little in its details, either in Brazil, in Argentina, or Paraguay. 

The yerba gatherer carries only a small ax, the simplest of provisions, and sufficient 
water. His desire is to find the plants as near as possible to the camp, so as to accom- 
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plish results immediately. The trees are of all sizes, from a shrub to the height of a 
full-grown orange tree, but the smaller the plant the better is the tea made from its 
leaves. They grow irregularly, sometimes only a few to an acre, scattered throughout 
the general forest, or again they may be found in numerous clumps, from which a 
bounteous harvest is easily obtained. 

When cutting begins it is continued until a mountain of branches is collected and 
piled up in the form of a haystack. The peons then fill their ponchos (large capes 
with a central aperture through which the head is thrust) and hurry away with their 
loads. Having deposited these burdens within the colony they return for another, 
and so on until they have cleared all the branches and leaves cut during the day. 

Then the smoking, or as it is called in more elegant language, the torrefaction, 
begins and lasts for about three days, the native skill, based to a great extent upon 





GROUP OF LACE MAKERS, SHOWING THE FRAMES OR “BASTIDORES” ON;WHICH 
THE LACE IS MADE. 


tradition, being trusted to decide the proper moment when the leaves have reached 
_ the exact degree of dryness for preparation into powder. Twenty-four hours is prob- 
ably the minimum time for exposing the leaves to heat. 

Planting needs particular care. Yerba trees demand abundant shade at first, and 
therefore forest land must be selected in which to sow the seed. These are allowed 
to sprout in apparent wildness, beneath the shade-giving trees; gradually the roof 
of branches and vines is thinned away, as the yerba trees acquire strength, until they 
are left exposed by themselves to the full air and light. Good results have been 
obtained, too, by using the rapidly growing castor-oil shrub, which affords protection 
and takes the place of the forest, as long as it is needed. One change is thus note- 
worthy: In the forest the shrub growing wild becomes drawn upward in order to 
reach the light and air; in the more open plantation it becomes quite bushy. This 
is an advantage in favor of cultivation. 

Another gain for scientific agriculture of this kind is the fact that the yerba tree 
can be accustomed to different soils and to a lesser degree of moisture. Left by nature 
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NANDUTI LACEWORK. 


Lace making in Paraguay is now recognized as one of its staple industries. The artistic patterns and 
delicate work have given the product a position of importance. 
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to select its own habitat, the yerba prefers the low shores of rivers and a bed in which 
water is supplied with superfluous liberality. But if from earliest growth it is made 
accustomed to a fairly dry situation, in ground well drained by nature or art, it flour- 
ishes admirably there and needs no watering. 

The immense forests in southern Brazil, Paraguay, and the Argentine Mesopotamia 
(chiefly the Territory of Misiones) furnish the world’s supply of the yerba, but culti- 
vation is beginning to add its proportion, and it is more than probable that, within 
a few years, especially since the increased popularity of this drink and the determined 
efforts made to give it a foreign vogue, there will be a steady growth in the cultivation 
of Paraguay tea. 

What is Paraguay tea? For this is as logical a name as any. The word mate is 
general, in Spanish and Portuguese, and can not be displaced, but in English it does 
not convey a clear idea of the drink itself, and that is the only distinctive feature 
about the yerba. 

The drink called Paraguay tea is made from yerba mate. It is prepared by placing 
in a hollowed receptacle called a mate two or three spoonfuls of the powdered leaves, 
with sugar or lemon or other condiment, and by pouring boiling water upon it. After 
steeping a few moments it is sucked through a tube called a bombilla, which admits 
the liquid but keeps out the powdered tea. The process may be repeated ad libitum. 
The natives, as well as those habituated to the tea, drink the decoction at all hours 
of the day and night, and from it comes, in fact, practically all the liquid nourishment 
required by the body for its physical well-being. 

A reasonable and quite impartial estimate places the number of drinkers of Paraguay 
tea at about 10,000,000 persons in South America, and it is stated, moreover, that the 
supply frequently falls short of the demand. The yearly consumption per capita of 
this yerba is given as being in Chile, 51 kilograms (1124 pounds); in. Bolivia, 2.50 
kilograms (44 pounds); in Argentina, 9 kilograms (20 pounds); in Uruguay, 10.02 
kilograms (22 pounds); in Paraguay, 15.73 kilograms (34 pounds); and even in the 
Brazilian State of Parana, from which come great quantities of mate, although it is 
near the coffee-growing center of the world, the annual per capita consumption is 20 
kilograms (44 pounds), a demonstration of the profound influence the habit makes 
upon the European immigrant even from the northern portion of that continent, for 
Paraguay has a relatively large proportion of Germans and Poles among its colonists. 

With tea and coffee the Paraguayan yerba mate has much in common. Chemical 
analysis shows that, in addition, of course, to the essential oils, chlorophyl, resins, 
and other vegetable ingredients, it contains both tannin and caffein. Of tannin the 
proportion is decidedly less than that estimable in both green and black teas and 
falls short of the amount in coffee; of the other alcaloid, known as caffein, thein, or 
in this case sometimes given the name matein, the proportion is less than in the teas, 
but approximates the amount contained in the coffees. This amount of caffein is 
given in various analyses as from 1 to 2.50 per cent, according to the leaves furnished. 

The caffein, then, is the active principle that gives to Paraguay tea its sustaining 
quality, and the small quantity present in it accounts for its unquestioned virtues. 
‘‘The slight amount of caffein in Paraguay tea, and especially the almost infinitesimal 
amount of essential oils compared with tea and coffee, explain fully the dietetic and 
physiologic advantages of the drink.’’ It does not irritate but it soothes the nervous 
system, and this accounts for its historic and contemporary use among the Indians, 
plainsmen, cowboys, natives, and European colonists. 

The tea can be drunk either cold or hot. Hot, it can grace the tea table and be 
served in all the ways so well known in the consumption of Japan tea. Cold, it offers 
a fine drink for excursions, for picnics, or the thousand and one requirements of daily 
life. It might even add one more to the attractive offerings of the American soda 
fountain, for the traveler who knows his South America can well imagine many a 
drink more harmful than Paraguay tea and no more attractive. It is reported that in 
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England a company has been formed to extend the use of mate; returning Italian and 
German settlers in the River Plate region insist on importing for their own use their 
beloved tea, and soldiers in European armies, even if they have previously had no 
practical experience with the drink, take kindly to it as soon as they note its cheap- 
ness and healthfulness. 

The increase in amount gathered is a fair test of the hold the tea has in the affection 
of its consumers. In 1726 the harvest report was no more than 625,000 kilograms 
(1,378,000 pounds) for all of South America; in 1905 it had reached the total of 
100,000,000 kilograms (2,246,000 pounds); in 1909 the estimated production was 
105,000,000 kilograms (2,314,850 pounds). Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile import the 
powdered leaves, Paraguay and Brazil export, although both the latter countries are 
also enormous consumers, and both the former might cultivate the tree. In fact, 
Argentina has already taken this step, and the plantations are promising remarkable 
success. France is the European country importing most yerba, followed by Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and it is commercially on sale in England. It 
must not be said that the United States is the last to appreciate the excellence of the 
Paraguay tea. 

Among the forest products of value are the curupay tree furnishing a hard wood 
suitable for railroad ties and construction work, and some tannin. The forests of the 
Republic have both subtropical timber and certain species that are characteristic of the 
temperate zone, but the best known recources of this country’s flora is the quebracho 
tree, which is now one of the principal exports, and which is playing an important part 
in the world’s industries. 

QUEBRACHO is a contraction of the colloquial Spanish and Portuguese term 
quiebra-hacha,' originally applied to many trees in Latin America. It means ‘‘ax 
breaker,’’ and the character of the timber is implied in this meaning. 

Species of the quebracho tree are to be found growing in the Chaco country of Para- 
guay, Brazil, and northern Argentine Republic, the red colored being the one contain- 
ing tannin used in the manufacture of the extract so valuable in the tanning of hides. 
The wood itself is one of the hardest known species and furnishes material for railway 
ties for a large part of South America. It is used also for furniture. Every portion of 
the tree is utilized for the extraction of tannin. In Paraguay and the Argentine 
Republic the wood is a large item of national wealth, the land bearing the trees sell- 
ing from $3,000 upward per square league. During one year Paraguay manufactures 
many thousands tons of extract, and the United States imported in 1910 over $4,000,000 
worth of quebracho for tanning and other purposes. Much of this wood comes from 
the Chaco region of South America, which belongs to both Argentina and Paraguay, 
but the larger area is part of the latter Republic, and it grows wild in all parts. Gath- 
ering quebracho is now a recognized industry, and so extensive has it become that 
even railways are pushed into the wilderness to facilitate the ever increasing supply 
to market, while ocean steamers travel up the rivers emptying into the Parana, so as to 
be on hand to receive the wood or the extract as it is brought from the forest, and whole 
settlements gather and leave permanent trace over this immense tract of Paraguay 
where quebracho grows. Quebracho may be cultivated, although the tree is of slow 
growth, but the necessity for that step may arise if the demand continues. In addition 
to the great value as furnishing tanning material, the tree is of indispensable service 
in railway and fence construction in South America, for the wood is extremely hard, 
and seems to be the only material immediately available for sleepers; its reputation 
has spread so widely that many sleepers are to-day exported to Europe. 

The industry of extracting tannin from quebracho had its origin in France, where a 
consignment of logs was sent from Paraguay in 1874. The first factory in South Ameri- 
ca for the manufacture of the extract was erected at Puerto Casado, Paraguay, in 1889, 
followed a few years later by others, to support which thousands of leagues of quebracho 
land in the Paraguay Chaco were bought. 
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RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The only railway in operation in Paraguay is that of the Paraguay Central Railway 
Co., which, until the completion of the extension to the Argentine border, ran from the 
capital, Asuncion, to Pirapo, a distance of 155 miles (250 kilometers). During 1910 
construction work on this extension progressed rapidly, and the gauge of the older 
section of the line was changed to conform to that of the Argentine railways. By 
July 1, 1911, the entire line had been opened to traffic as far as Villa Encarnacion on 
the Alto Parana River, thus giving to the Republic an increased mileage of 77 miles 
and making a total of 232 miles (373 kilometers) of railroad in operation. 

The change of gauge and extension of this railroad is by far the most important 
development which has taken place in Paraguay for many years. Before these 
improvements were completed the journey from Buenos Aires to Asuncion by the 
river route alone occupied five days, and by rail and river about 55 hours. This 
time will be shortened by the route by rail from Buenos Aires to Posadas, opposite 
Villa Encarnacion, where a transfer is made to the ferry and the train taken at the 
latter point for the Paraguayan capital. It is expected that by October, 1911, a 
train ferry ‘will have been established between Posadas and Encarnacion, so that the 
journey between the two capitals can be made without change of cars in from 30 to 35 
hours. 

In addition to the change of gauge of the Paraguay Central, the road has been 
equipped with entirely new locomotives, passenger and freight cars of the most modern 
description, so that the traveler may feel assured that his visit to the principal city of 
the Republic will be made as comfortable as possible. 

This railroad proposes at no distant period to build 120 kilometers of new branches, 
one of which will run to Carapegua and another to Villeta, both situated in important 
agricultural sections of the country. 

Surveys have been made for the construction of a Trans-Paraguayan Railway, which, 
starting from Sao Francisco, on the Atlantic coast of Brazil, will traverse that Republic 
to the Falls of Iguazu, which rival Niagara in grandeur; then, crossing the Parana 
River, proceed northwest to Asuncion. Construction work on this line is steadily 
progressing in Brazil, and its completion to the frontier of Paraguay is only a matter 
of time. By the completion of the Paraguayan section to Asuncion and an extension 
of this route up through the Gran Chaco, thence on through Bolivia and Chile to the 
Pacific coast, the commerce of many navigable rivers and of vast unexploited terri- 
tories in the four Republics will be brought into closer touch with the outside world. 
Great tracts of quebracho and other timberlands will also be benefited and extensive 
zones of rich agricultural and grazing lands thrown open to settlement and cultivation. 

Paraguay is practically dependent on its waterways for means of communication 
and transportation, which, however, afford an efficient and convenient outlet for its 
products. 

It lies between the rivers Paraguay and Parana, which join their waters at or near 
Curupaiti, at the extreme southern end of the Republic, and together with the Uruguay 
River form the mighty estuary of the Rio de la Plata, one of the largest bodies of water 
in the world. 

The Parana River has a total length of 2,043 miles (3,288 kilometers) from its source 
in the Goyaz Mountain, Brazil, to its junction with the Uruguay, and is navigable for 
vessels of 12-feet draft as far as the city of Corrientes, a distance of 676 miles (1,090 
kilometers), and from that city to the Guayra Falls, a distance of 600 miles (965 kilos 
meters), for small vessels, but beyond that point navigation is impeded by the falls. 

The Paraguay River is the most important waterway of the Republic, being navi- 
gable for vessels of 12 feet draft as far as the cities of Asuncion and Villa Concepcion 
and beyond that for smaller vessels almost its entire length of 1,800 miles. 

A number of the affluents of the Paraguay River, such as the Pilcomayo, the Jejuy, 
and the Tibicuary River, are navigable for short distances. 
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Among the lakes the most important are the Ipoa and Ipacarai, the former covering 
an area of over 100 square miles, both of these being navigable for small craft. 

The principal shipping points of the Republic on the Paraguay River are Asuncion, 
the capital, situated near the confluence of that river with the Pilcomayo; Villa 
Concepcion, and Humaita. The city of most importance on the Parana River is Villa 
Encarnacion. 


THE PRESS OF PARAGUAY. 


Conditions in this portion of South America, which, at first attached to the viceroy- 
alty of Peru, but came later under the viceroyalty of La Plata, were such that most 
of the intellectual life within what is now known as the Republic of Paraguay was de- 
pendent upon Buenos Aires, and all that was printed reached the country thus indi- 
rectly. Certainly no periodical issue from the press was brought into existence during 
the early years of the Republic, but it is reported that the printing press was set up 
in the country as early as 1705. 

The first periodical publication in Paraguay was called the Paraguayo Independente, 
and the first number appeared in April, 1845. It was established as an organ of the 
elder Lopez, and was conducted by him at the State’s expense, while the leading arti- 
cles were all from his pen. It continued with more or less regularity till September, 
1852; from that time the Government had no organ till May, 1853, at which date the 
first number of the Semanario was printed as a weekly. Another weekly appeared in 
1876, with somewhat of a literary character, then became a semi-weekly, but it finally 
ceased, its editor assuming management of the Semanario. This paper was ultimately 
the official organ of the Government and the gazette through which all news passed. 
As the nation sank beneath the weight of the protracted and exhausting war that ended 
in 1870, little effort toward newspaper activity could be made, and the press lan- 
guished for many years. 

The periodical press of to-day is represented by close to 30 publications, of which 
two-thirds are issued in Asuncion, the capital of the Republic. Concepcion, Villa 
Rica, Pilar, and Cosme are centers of newspapers also. There are about six dailies, 
the rest being weeklies, or even less frequently issued. As the capital is in direct 
touch with the other parts of the Republic, its papers circulate freely in all directions, 
while the larger and metropolitan papers of Buenos Aires are likewise read by the 
people. The local press has had publications in German, English, Italian, and French, 
to meet the interests of the colonists from countries where those languages are national. 

The daily papers of Paraguay are of the Spanish type. They measure from 16 to 18 
by 22 to 26 inches, with six or seven columns on each of the four, but more usually 
eight pages. According to the character of each paper, advertisements are found on all 
pages, either conspicuously placed on the first page, or absent from it, the reading mat- 
ter, telegrams, official or social news being given the place of honor. The last page, in 
any case, is sure to be almost altogether filled with advertisements, and they find their 
way onto all pages of the inside sheets. The weeklies are of magazine size or even 
smaller, but attractive in makeup, and contain, besides news and statistics, considera- 
ble literary matter. Illustrations are used in the advertisements, but seldom appear 
otherwise. 

The advertising rates are based chiefly upon the column centimeter (2/5 inch), 
although in a few instances the entire column is taken as the unit. Taking the first- 
mentioned space as an example, the rate is about 25 cents (gold) each insertion; but 
fair reductions are made for repeated insertions and for larger space ads. Considering 
that the circulation of these papers runs from 2,500 to 4,000, and are read by many 
classes of people, the field for publicity is a favorable one in Paraguay. 





Cuba, the largest of the West India Islands, has an area of 44,164 
square miles and a population (1910) of 2,159,471, equal to 49 per 
square mile, being one of the most densely populated of the American 
Republics. 

Several irregular mountain chains cross the island in various 
directions, forming between them a number of extremely fertile and 
healthful plateaus and valleys, in which nearly all the products of 
the Tropics are successfully raised. The Republic is especially noted 
for the excellence of its tobacco and sugar, which constitute the 
most important articles of export. The forests contain valuable 
cabinet woods, such as mahogany and cedar. Iron, copper, and 
manganese mines are worked, gold is 
found, and there are also rich beds of 
asphalt. 

The constitution of the Republic, pro- 
claimed on February 21, 1901, provides 
for a republican, representative form of 
government, divided into legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial branches. 

The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, forming together the National 
Congress, are the legislative power. The 
former consists of 24 and the latter of 
83 members. Senators are elected in- 
directly for a term of eight years, at the rate of four senators for 
each Province, and the whole Senate is renewed by halves every 
four years. Representatives are elected for four years by popular 
vote, al the rate of 1 for every 25,000 inhabitants, every citizen over 
21 years having the right of suffrage, and the House of Representa- 
tives is renewed by halves every two years. Congress meets at the 
capital, Habana, twice each year, on the first Monday in April and 
November, each session lasting for at least 40 days. It may also 
meet in extra session when called by the President or in accordance 
with its own rules. 

The President, assisted by a cabinet of eight secretaries, exercises 
the executive power. His annual salary is $25,000. Both the 
President and Vice President are elected indirectly by an electoral 
college for a term of four years, and may not serve more than 
two consecutive terms. The President, Vice-President, and cabinet 
are as follows: 

President: Maj. Gen. José Miguel Gémez (inaugurated January 
28, 1909). 
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Vice President: Sr. Alfredo Zayas. 

Secretary of State: Sr. Lic. Manuel Sanetily 

Secretary of Justice: Sr. Jesus M. Barraqué. 

Secretary of Government: Gen. Gerardo Machado. 

Secretary of the Treasury: Sr. Rafael Martinez Ortiz. 

Secretary of Public Works: Sr. Joaquin Chalons. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor: Sr. Emilio del 
Junco. 

Secretary of Public Instruction and Fine Arts: Sr. Mario Garcia 
Kohly. 

Secretary of Health and Charities: Dr. Manuel Worame, Suarez. 

The Department of State (Secretaria de Estado) exercises jurisdic- 
tion over the diplomatic and consular corps, the naturalization of 
foreigners, and all matters pertaining to the maintenance of cordial 
relations with foreign countries. 

The Department of Justice (Secretaria de 
Justicia) has charge of all matters relating to 
the administration of justice through the 
national supreme court and subsidiary courts. 

The Department of Government (Secretaria 
de Gobernaci6én) supervises the acts and de- 
crees of the governors of the Provinces and of 
provincial councils, municipal councils, and 
mayors. Thearmy,rural and city police forces, 
the secret service, the archives of the nation, 
post and telegraph offices, prisons, the census 

PRESIDENT, JOSE office, and the election board are all under its 

charge. The official gazette and other pub- 
lications are issued by this department, which is also charged with 
general supervision of the press and furnishes the latter with such 
information as deemed advisable. It also censures and regulates 
all theatrical performances, and all penal institutions are subject to 
its control. 

The Department of the Treasury (Secretaria de Hacienda) collects 
and disburses the public funds, is charged with the service of the 
public debt, and the preparation of the annual budget, and controls 
the customhouses, the bureau of statistics, the revenue-cutter and 
coast service, and all matters pertaining to immigration. The 
national lottery is also under its supervision. 

The Department of Public Works (Secretaria de Obras Ptblicas) 
constructs and maintains all public buildings, as well as roads and 
bridges. The lighthouse service, river navigation, sewer and water 
systems of cities, and the sanitation, construction, and defense of 
ports and harbors is intrusted to its care. 

The Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (Secretaria de 
Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo) is divided into a number of sections. 
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One of these supervises the sugar and tobacco plantations, maintains 
an agronomic station and experimental farm, and publishes an official 
bulletin. It has charge of the various agricultural colonies, the 
official cattle register, and the meteorological office. Another division 
is intrusted with all matters pertaining to the exploitation of mines 
and forests and also of the numerous medicinal springs in the Repub- 
lic. A third division is charged with the inspection and control of 
banks, mercantile establishments, and corporations of all kinds. The 
copyright, patent, and trade-mark offices, the bureau of weights and 
measures, the bureau of labor and colonization, and in fact all matters 
relating to the promotion and regulation of commerce and industries 
are under its control. Still another division regulates the chase, 
issues hunting permits, protects singing and other useful birds, and 
gives advice regarding protection from insects and other pests. 

The Department of Public Instruction and Fine Arts (Secretaria de 
Instruccién Ptblica y Bellas Artes) is divided into two sections, the 
first having charge of primary education and having under its con- 
trol all the elementary public schools, and the second having control 
of the normal and high schools, the University of Cuba, the School of 
Arts and Crafts, the School of Painting and Sculpture, the National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation, the national and other 
public libraries, and the National Astronomical Observatory. 

The Department of Health and Charities (Secretaria de Sanidad y 
Beneficencia) exercises supervision over quarantine matters and 
public health throughout the country, having a competent corps of 
physicians attached to it. It maintains dispensaries and a sanitarium 
for tuberculosis, regulates pharmacies and drug stores, inspects 
schools and pupils, and attends to the street cleaning, sprinkling, and 
removal of ashes, refuse, etc., in the city of Habana. The national 
laboratory and the civil register for inscription of births, deaths, mar- 
riages, etc., are likewise under its care. The section of charities is 
intrusted with the control and regulation of all hospitals, asylums, 
and other charitable institutions. 

The judicial power of the Republic is vested in a national supreme 
court, six superior courts, courts of first instance, and minor courts. 
The justices of the supreme court are appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the senate. 

The regular army consists of 4,311 enlisted men and 212 officers. 
There is also a well organized and equipped rural guard of 5,298 men 
which is scattered in small detachments all over the island. The navy 
consists of 13 steam launches and revenue cutters. 

There are 487 post offices in service throughout the country, 
together with some 171 te'egraph offices and 9 wireless stations oper- 
ated by the Government. ~~~ . 
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Cuba is divided politically into six Provinces, which are again 
divided into municipal districts. The administration of each Proy- 
ince is in the hands of a governor, assisted by a provincial council, 
both elected by popular vote for four years. 


CUBA IN 1910. 


The Republic of Cuba was prosperous during the year, for the sugar 
crop, comprising 70 per cent of the exports, was bountiful and the 
tobacco crop, although small, was not a failure. One misfortune 
must be mentioned, which was a repetition of the disaster of 1909; 
in both years a hurricane did considerable damage in the Provinces 
of Habana, Pinar del Rio, and Santa Clara, but the Government and 
the people have done a great deal to neutralize the destruction of 
nature. ; 

In foreign and domestic affairs the nation was at peace. No dis- 
turbance within the country worth recording, and the conduct of the 
people during the elections toward the end of the year was in every 
sense admirable. <A treaty of extradition was signed between Cuba 
and Venezuela, and negotiations for another of similar character 
were begun with Haiti. A treaty of arbitration with Brazil was 
ready for ratification at the end of the year. Many delegates to 
international congresses and conferences were sent to these meetings 
by the Republic, and invitations for others in 1911 have already been 
received and preparations made to be represented at them. 

The public debt was decreased during the year by the sum of 
$3,465,827, and the President asserts that therefore the financial 
position of the Republic is improving. He emphasizes the statement 
that the great question before the people is an economic and not a 
political one, and therefore the active development of the natural 
resources of the country must be of paramount interest to all. The 
expansion of the post office, of the railway and steamer communica- 
tion, the proper use of the forests, the encouragement of agriculture, 
and the training of labor all demand the careful consideration of 
government and the people. 

Public health remained in an excellent condition. Quarantine 
restrictions were imposed in a few instances, but no case of yellow 
fever was reported. 

Careful attention has been given to the development of public 
works throughout the country. Over 1,500 kilometers (932 miles) 
of cart roads were constructed, all of them in accordance with the 
general plan so to extend these roads that the Provinces may be 
the better brought together by easy means of communication. Inter- 
course in this way aids commerce and agriculture, a result which 
which is very important for Cuba at this time. Several of the har- 
bors have been dredged, and this work is to be continued, while docks 
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and piers are under repair. The water supply of many places also 
received serious consideration. Bills were passed for the erection of 
agricultural schools in the Provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara, 
and for a high school in Habana. An academy of fine arts and one 
of history were incorporated. A commission to arrange for the 
erection of a presidential palace in Habana was appointed, and the 





THE TOURING CAR IN CUBA. 


The roads in the immediate vicinity of the large cities in Cuba afford an impetus for automobiling, 
and intercity connections over macadamized highways are fast becoming a universal reality. The 
Government has drawn plans for the repair and construction of some 1,500 miles of roads. 

secretary of agriculture was authorized to invite bids for the con- 
struction of 1,000 workingmen’s houses in that city. 

The census of the Republic showed, on July 30, 1910, a population 
of 2,150,112, which is an increase of practically 50,000 since the first 
of 1909. Of this number over 32,000 were immigrants, the greater 
proportion of whom came from Spain. The native birth rate was 
noticeably superior to the death rate, however, so that a normal 
increase took place, in addition to the influx from abroad. 
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FINANCE. 


The total Government revenues for the year 1910 amounted to $41,614,694.10, and 
the expenditures to $40,593,392.21. These figures show a surplus of $1,021,301.89. 
The principal sources of revenue were: 


CrisfonTouses rec eup tse sere ener meer eee oes eet nse ape fare ase, a $24, 838, 030. 27 
TCG Soy Meee fe Jy HORAN Oe Seer teh Spt V2 Ss py Sey Nia ee A Oy 3, 570, 176. 50 
intemal revenues xa. orss Meas: We Sete ace ey ear kh ee SP shale Meek 1, 020, 196. 15 
Co wmananmre a GIO Mish eee eee ce hoes Se eee ER cas ot Ble ND eae ee ee 990, 440. 69 
Consul ae esas sey Sy eee ys oy ee IN oe ote ER ek Pole nar fe 424, 152. 45 
Nfevttomel PO Gt ere yese sche hese nen ck rare ee De tg a ote Pe 3, 652, 400. 51 
The principal expenditures were: 
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Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce...........------- 659, 188. 88 
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Ontaccouminotanmternor deltas teers ae er ees nes eee ee 737, 172. 50 
Interest and expenses on account of loan...........-.-.--.-.-.---..--- 2, 933, 732. 56 
DEBT. 


According to the message of the President, Sr. Don José Miguel Gomez, presented 
to the National Congress on April 3, 1911, the public debt of Cuba amounted to 
$62,083,100, as follows: 


Bonds of the revolution, 1896, 6 per cent..................-.. $2, 196, 585 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign commerce of Cuba for the year 1910, according to the Bulletin of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Industry, and Navigation of Habana, amounted to $254,- 
584,601. The imports were $103,675,581 and the exports $150,909,020. In 1909 the 
imports were $91,447,581 and the exports $124,711,069. There was therefore an 
increase for the year 1910,as compared with the preceding year, of $12,228,000 in 
imports and $26,197,951 in exports, or a total increase of $38,425,951. 

The imports and exports of specie, which are not included in the above totals, 
were, for the year 1910, imports, $4,283,617, and exports, $361,538. 
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The imports by countries of origin for the past three years were: 


























Countries. 1908 1909 1910 

(UMC CS tatesv wes seme eee eee ee ne aa aes $41,576,980 | $46,339,198 $54, 569, 393 
(Wanitte ds Kein o dorms Se eee eee ees ee yee eee eed Cy en es 11, 724, 029 12, 260, 414 12, 292, 219 
Po] 02) ap ck en a ee Spe eee aes 7, 454, 933 8, 019, 893 8, 680, 256 
GOTT TN eae ee op eee epee eR eee yey ctl PS eA Ee 7,172, 358 6, 587, 538 6, 542, 760 
CWT A TICE ae Va eee een ae tte en MT ran tn se ee er 5, 029, 492 5, 303, 478 5, 514, 939 
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ATIFOGMERICOUMETLES reer meter rea er meee tea che nee ene e) a eemneae at 1, 487, 293 1,917,016 2, 223, 728 

VIINON Ee UE Re ee eet se Ale a ae eg ace Nearer aes 85, 218, 593 91, 447, 581 103, 675, 581 

IMPORTS. 


The following table gives the imports, by articles or classes 


1908, 1909, and 1910: 


of articles, for the years 








Earths, stones, and manufactures of: 
Stomesiamdtearthisss 22 0se:re osc een cpain oe me ee ee tops 
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Goll, silkyerr, eral jolenainoon. <5. ose ce sono scenescoeseceecsueescsce 
LTO TISED LIS GEC ace see ty  cee Sa cite ERS Re Sse 2 Re ne ee 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and perfumeries: 
INaturalyproductss 22 a3 ys Svea cee eer ss a eee ew ees 
COLORS HDAIINGS OU GE errs Bene oer pen ath ee pee elope eee 
Chemicaliproductstesese ees eee ann ere ee 
ESSENCES [Ol] SOL Chae artes ae eres Se pe A eee eo 
Fibers, and manufactures of: 


Ojtherivesetalbl shill Crease see ee 

WOOL hain cebC eta cine sats ane oh Se eee eee eee eae 

Silks as See ee ee oe eater Rn oe a ae eae eee 
Paper, and manufactures of: 

IRAP eTAN GED ASE Oar Cee p eee eer eae 

BOoKS@MO Sprints aaa Creare eae eee eee 
Weed and other vegetable substances: 

WAOYOSS WEN ees An Sete RII eel el Boe) targa nos cree etches eur yee 


Animals and animal products: 
HAUT TO a1 SE pe oer oy oe des el Pet rte Re ay Dd eNO oe 


Instruments, machinery, and apparatus: 


ALIAS GUTTA GS eeeressee oe eae a ae ree yee ee EN arin eon A 


NEVO nO eae spohen see ccen oc eaeouce ce cdoodse saw eb eae me hae see 
UNTO OL REED lars See eel Ae ge ae chet eT a a SEC a ea Sa 
Foods and drinks: 


ENRULTUS Eee aac ee ee ait eraL Se ein Sn Rene ae Coe 
Wee talbll eset ras Sestaateie sete ccs Soren ee Seo sae ee eee eee ee 
iBeveraveskandronl ster ees emcee ons sae essen ee yea Pee 
ED) ATV AO RO CAC ESR ren eee eer ent em ET rep ce te 
PASTIVO GTO R Seas cess reve eet ee is re tne se ie ot ep aye ar 
IMNSCellameo iss east hse ee ms gun: eae nee amelie elie, Spe ne See eee 
PAU CLESpiEe C1OtaClULtsya (Oe leg 102) CaO UD) eee ee 





| 
1909 | 











1908 1910 
$1,001,981 | $737,563 $989, 249 
1,010,110 | 1,069,502 1,088,759 
1,426,799 | 1,115,089 | 1,138,711 
665,355 768,106 695, 051 
902, 197 450,533 338, 053 
4,767,384 |. 5,284,761 | 6,163,754 
566, 473 626,279 | 809, 127 
252,003 245,077 289, 294 
434, 885 395,830 468, 350 
474, 934 593,676 | 672, 781 
1,635,905 | 2,146,797 | 2,780,939 
1,770,468 | 1,886,200 1,896, 900 
8,993,815 | 9,815,695 8, 527, 821 
2,930,809 | 3,579,710 3,562,301 
1,022,319 | 1,041,286 1,088,225 
780,947 771,376 619, 704 
1,329,790 | 1,467,069 1, 498, 369 
300, 902 304, 360 314, 904 
2,060,134 | 2,287,655 2, 506, 090 
141, 681 141, 683 | 190, 026 
690, 508 360,314 | 341, 1112 
371,890 483,934 573,059 
3,429,361 | 4,249.507 | 4,453,299 
217, 150 218,013 | 263, 271 
3,959,624 | 5,601,387 | 8,381,763 
1,612,699 | 1,677,992 | 2,821,968 
8,318,094 | 9,892,104 | 11,476,815 
1,194,282 | 1,137,024 | 1,310,144 
11,566,465 | 12,063,000 | 13,358,362 
580, 958 549, 866 672, 674 
3,500,787 | 3,664,230 | 4,522,049, 
2,766,074 | 3,048,265 | 3,296,467 
1,976,544 | 1,840,170 | 2,524,057 
3,681,584 | 3,762,569 | 3,699,134 
2,997,282 | 2,663,737 | 2,567,032 
5,956,916 | 5,507,222 | 7,775,967 
85, 218, 593 





91,447,581 | 103,675, 581 
| 





Of stones and earths the imports, by countries, for the last two 


years were: 











| 1909 1910 1909 1910 
lUmitediStateseees ee seeee eae | $571,939 | $704,219 || Other European countries...-| $102,788 | $172,454 
Mira nce se otee) eee ee Meee | 29, 394 65,523 || Other American countries. -.- 48 210 
Germany: = es sace cee sconene 15, 141 19,395 || All other countries..-..--.---- 204 897 
Spaie- oe uae eee ae meee | 25,28 16,154 |) 

United Kanedom-=-2- 255-255 | 12,768 10, 397 Motos eee ene eae 737, 563 989, 249 














CUBA. 385 


Under this heading the principal articles of imports were as follows (countries given 
in the order of value of imports): 

Marble in the rough: From Italy and Spain. Marble, manufactured: From Italy, 
France, and Spain. Building stone: From United States, France, and Spain. All 
other stones: From Italy and United States. Cement: From United States, France, 
and Beleium. Gypsum: From United States and Germany. All other earths: From 
United States, France, and Germany. 

Of shale, bitumen, etc., were imported from: 














1 
1909 | 1910 | gg) |e 
| | | 
UmitedtStatessess= see neee $1, 063, 300 | $1,081,380 |, Other European countries. | $396 | $232 
United Kingdom......... 3, 754 | Zoli | Other American countries. | 24 | 82 
Germantyeeetee ee sense 1,550 | 3, 419 
IBM Onc goccuadonanoteces 478 | 1,129 Totals ace | 1,069,502 | 1,088, 759 





The principal articles under this class were—Crude oil, petroleum, and the like; from 
United States and United Kingdom. Cordage oil: From the United States. Benzine: 
From United States, Germany, and France. Refined petroleum: From United States 
and United Kinedom. All other refined oils: From United States, Germany, and 
Italy. 

Glass and crystal ware were imported from: 

















1909 | 1910 1909 | 1910 
| | 
| 
GGrIMNy. occsocccasccosec $351, 945 | $389,310 || Other Europeancountries.| $199,013 | $162, 643 
UmitedtStatesseses see ee- 275, 093 276,911 |} Other American countries. 879 552 
IFANCOS vie ose sence eine ae 117, 746 126,935 || All other countries....---- 381 | 575 
SDallie eee eee aes 103, 129 115, 734 
United Kingdom.......-. 66, 903 66, 051 DO ale se ease eee 1,115,089 | 1,138,711 
| 














Articles included under this heading were—Mirrors: From Germany, United States 
Austria, and France. Hollow glassware: From Spain, United States, France, United 
Kingdom, and Germany. Electric lamps: From United States, Germany, France, 
and Belgium. Window glass: From Belgium, United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
and United States. All other articles: From Germany, United States, Austria, Spain, 
France, and United Kingdom. 

Earthenware and porcelain were imported from: 























1909 | 1910 1909 1910 
(Wimited States: s2esseseeae. $197,389 $175,019 || Other Europeancountries.| $108,371 $85, 786 
United Kingdom..--...-- 122,120 129,077 || Other American countries - 10 96 
INGANCE ss 2 jane. eee oe 118, 297 | 85,529 || All other countries.....-- 5, 626 3,200 
Spaine nna) soe ae 113, 695 111, 682 
GRIN. 525 sesencce=5- 102, 598 | 104, 585 | Motels esse ee 768, 106 695, 051 





Included in this class were: Articles of fire clay from Spain, United States, and 
Germany. Bricks: From Spain and United States. Roofing tiles: From France, 
Spain, and Belgium. Terra cotta piping: From United States and Spain. Hollow- 
ware of clay (or stoneware): From Austria, France, Germany, United Kingdom, and 
United States. Porcelain (in dishes or hollowware): From Germany, United States, 
France, Japan, and United Kingdom. All other articles of earthenware or porcelain: 
From Germany, France, United Kingdom, Austria, and United States. 
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CUBA. 387 


Oi gold, silver, and platinum, the imports by countries for the last two years were: 























1909 1910 1909 1910 
iRTAN COMA. ak ae tose eee Se ae $194,492 | $139,866 || Other European countries....| $7,688 $4, 304 
Genmanyees nesses ae eee 139, 253 101,002 || Other American countries... - . 22 9 
WmitedtStatese- =. eeueee eee 83, 058 75,992 || All other countries............ 594. 256 
Sprain eee Ate viene ere 14, 946 10, 122 || 
lWmitedekcinedom—ess sss 10, 480 6, 502 || NOE My as ele See Seas 450, 533 338, 053 
| if 





Under this heading, the principal articles were as follows—Gold jewelry: From 
France, Germany, Austria, United Kingdom, and United States. Silver jewelry: 
From France, Germany, Spain, and United Kingdom. Gold and silver plated ware: 
From United States, Germany, France, and United Kingdom. All other gold or 
silver ware: From United States, Spain, Germany, and France. 

Tron and steel came from: 























| 
10) | tH 1909 1910 
United States.............} $3,812,025 | $4,221,105 || OtherEuropean countries.| $251, 830 $399, 186 
United Kingdom..._.._.-. 767, 274 996, 448 || Other American countries. 653 2,310 
Gennanyeeee ese 294, 037 337, 428 || All other countries-.....-- 250 164 
(NPaAM COx ers wast on eee 125, 575 149, 676 | 
Spain sae ee ee 33, 117 57, 4387 ped Faller oe se 5, 284, 761 6, 163, 754 





The principal articles included in this class were—Cast iron: Pigs from United States 
and United Kingdom. Cast iron in bars and beams: From United States, Belgium, 
United Kingdom, and France. All other cast-iron articles: From United States, 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Austria. Wrought iron or steel in bars or rails: 
From United States, Beleium, United Kingdom, France, and Germany. Rolled in 
sheets: From United States, United Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany. Cables and 
wire: From United States, United Kingdom, Germany, France, Belgium, and Spain. 
Firearms: From United States, Spain, Germany, and Belgium. Table cutlery: 
From United States, Austria, and Germany. Surgical instruments: From United 
States, France, and Germany. All other cutlery: From Germany, United States, 
France, and United Kingdom. Fine tools and implements: From United States, 
United Kingdom, Germany; and France. All other tools: From United States, 
United Kingdom, Austria, and France. Nails: From United States, Belgium, United 
Kingdom, and Germany. Iron or steel in pieces: From United States, France, and 
Belgium. Tin plate: From United Kingdom and United States. Manufactured tin- 
ware: From United States, Spain, United Kingdom, Germany, and France. Wire 
gauze: From Germany, United States, and Spain. Iron and steel pipes: From United 
States and United Kingdom. All other articles manufactured of iron and steel: From 
United States, United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Belgium. 

Copper, and manufactures of, came from: 











1909 1910 1909 1910 
Whanueyel Siiewes---4-5--cssessee $431,950 | $562,834 || Other European countries. - -- $6, 679 $7, 368 
United Kingdom...........-- 83, 228 133, 486 || Other American countries. -. - 393 131 
Germianyerterss nse ee eee see 75, 707 67, 430 || All other countries...........- 221 424 
TANCE ys eres See beeen: 26, 050 34, 272 
Spans Ahk awe eee Le ck 2,051 3, 182 PRO tales Meee enemies ee 626,279 | 809, 127 























The principal articles included in this class were—Copper in sheets: From United 
Kingdom and United States. Wire: From United States, Germany, and United 
Kingdom. Wire gauze: From United States and Germany. All other manufactured 
articles of copper: From United States, Germany, United Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium. 
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All other metals, and manufactures of, were imported from: 





1909 1910 














| 19095) 1910 

| | 
Waite cSt ies sass seers $72,820 | $199, 320 | Other European countries...-| $30,152 $25,547 
Genmanyet en Cesena eee 46,317 53, 107 | Other American countries. - - - 6, 687 | 1, 887 
Wimited Skin cd ores eee 45,722 55, 544 |) All other countries......-...-. 174 | 436 
Sains ose ee ener 23, 004 25, 646 || | 
IPANCE).,= Se ener ee ore enn 20,201 | 17, 807 | Motalese Jessen fee eee 245,077 289, 294 

| 1] 





Included in this class were—Zinc: From United Kingdom, Germany, United 
States, Spain, Belgium, and France. Nickel: From United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, and Italy. Nickel, in sheets: From Belgium, Germany, and United 
States. Articles manufactured of nickel: From United States, Belgium, Germany, 
and France. Lead in lumps: From United States, Mexico, France, United Kingdom, 
and Spain. Lead pipes: From United States, Spain, and United Kingdom. All other 
metals, and articles manufactured of: From United States, Spain, United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany. 

Of natural products the imports by principal countries for the last two years were: 




















1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
E 
Wmitedt Sta tesses= === see $199,435 | $220,884 | Other European countries...., $66,279 $71, 037 
Germany aera nee sane ee 48, 326 55,718 || Other American countries... -| 4, 097 15, 443 
Spain te a eee ee eee 47, 349 70,147 || All other countries..........-. 10, 944 7, 677 
IE TATCC Het years Roe Scie 10,719 22,174 || — 
United Kingdom.-........... 8, 691 5, 270 Motalenssoaes 28 See | 395, 830 468, 350 





Under this heading the principal articles were—Turpentine: From United States 
and United Kingdom. Rubber and gutta-percha: From United States. Rosin and 
pitch: From United States and United Kingdom. Opium: From Turkey, United 
Kingdom, China, and France. Vegetable products: From United States, Germany, 
Spain, and Morrocco. Seeds: From Germany. All other natural products: From 
United States, Spain, Germany, Italy, and France. 

Colors, paints, etc., came from: 














| 
1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
| | 
| | ! | 
WintitedeStaitessa == esa | $354,142 | $424,122 || Other European countries. ...- | $17, 900 $18, 138 
United Kingdom==- ==. 5. =)" | 162,196 | 166,435 | Other American countries... . 338 156 
HTANICG US tas ee see meee ar | 28,512 | 26,887 || All other countries............|.........-|--.------- 
CORMAN. cectcausccosccusces | 26, 683 | 27, 671 | 
Spain elses meets cps sae oa ek | . 3,559] 9,099 || Motaleent gis saree 593,676 | 672, 781 
| | | 





Articles included in this group were—Natural pigments and paints: From United 
States, Belgium, France, and United Kingdom. Artificial colors of metallic bases: 
From United States, United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Belgium. All other 
paints and colors from United States, Germany, France, and United Kingdom. Writ- 
ing ink: From United Kingdom, United States, and France. Printing ink: From 
United States, France, and Germany. Varnish: From United States, United King- 
dom, Belgium, and France. 

Chemical products came from: 














1909 1910 1909 1910 
United iS tateshess see $1, 256,857 | $1,674, 303 | Other European countries | $57, 651 $69, 611 
ILATICG ers nese ye a | 542) 453 628,883 || Other American countries.| 1, 859 10, 428 
United Kingdom........- 157, 927 218, 240 | All other countries. ..-... 4, 335 4, 095 
GenmaniyAeer ene ene er oeee 88, 387 118, 451 | | a 
Spain se eee ese 37, 328 56, 928 || Motaless ss wy seeee | 2,146, 797 2, 780, 939 
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In articles belonging to this group the United States were leading in acids, oxides, 
salt, patent medicines, followed by Germany in acids, by United Kingdom in salt, and 
by France in patent medicine. Other chemical and pharmaceutical products came 
from France, United States, Germany, United Kingdom, Italy, Spain, and China. 

Essences, oils, etc., were imported from: 





























1909 1910 1909 1910 
WiniiedyStaesse=eeee see $876, 356 $852, 700 || Other European countries $26, 173 $23, 364 
STAM Gel Ss 5. eee aemteei see 497, 884 493, 213 || Other American countries.) 2,170 766 
SPAIN yee ese aoe 276, 549 319, 823 || All other countries. ..-..- | -5, 884 3, 901 
United Kingdom......-.-- 139, 505 146, 037 
Genmnanyeanseeeseeaeeeeeee 62,179 57, 096 Motalleeecr sea ee | 1,886, 200 1,896, 900 





Articles belonging to this class were: Oil to be used in the manufacture of soap: 
From the United States. Other vegetable oils: From United Kingdom, United States, 
France, Spain, and Italy. Animal fats: From Norway, United States, and Germany. 
Glycerine, olein, etc.: From United States, Germany, Belgium, France, and Austria. 
Candles: From United States, Spain, Belgium, and France. Common soap: From 
Spain, United States, and France. Fine toilet soap: From France, United States, 
Spain, Germany, and United Kingdom. Perfumery and essences: From France, 
United States, Germany, United Kingdom, and Spain. Starch: From United King- 
dom, United States, British Colonies, Germany, and France. Glue: From United 
States, France, Germany, and Belgium. Gelatin: From United States, France, and 
Germany. 

Of cotton and manufactures, the value of imports, by countries, was: 




















| | 
1909 | 1910 1909 | 1910 

| | 
United Kingdom....--.-- $4, 226, 732 | $3, 449, 028 | Other Europeancountries.| $507, 23 | $618, 465 
United States. ........... 1, 849, 688 1, 302, 959 | OtherAmierican countries. 7, 628 | 819 
Spam aoe eae ee cee | 1,516, 291 1, 523, 698 || All other countries.....-.- 19, 270 | 11, 369 
ANCOR cena eee ene | 1,030, 240 1, 023, 283 || 
GermaniyAeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 658, 616 598, 200 Totals ee seem eee 9, 815, 695 | 8, 627, 821 

| | 





It will be seen from these figures that the United Kingdom has a commanding lead 
over all its rivals. Raw cotton, from the United States, Spain, and Mexico. Knitted 
goods: From France, Spain, Germany, United States, Italy, and Austria. Underwear: 
From United States, Spain, Germany, United Kingdom, France, and Austria. Cotton 
yarn and thread: From United Kingdom, United States, France, Belgium, and Spain. 
Plain tissues of cotton: From United Kingdom, United States, Spain, France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. Twilled tissues: From United Kingdom, United States, France, 
Spain, Germany, and Austria. Laces: From United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Switzerland. Tapestry: From Spain, United Kingdom, United States, 
Germany, and France. Tulles: From Germany, United Kingdom, and France. 
All other cotton goods: From United Kingdom, France, Spain, United States, and 
Germany. 

Vegetable fibers and manufactures came from: 


























1909 i910 || 1909 | 1910 
| 
United Kingdom........- $1, 846, 735 | $1, 534, 443 Other European countries.) $581, 567 | $663, 825 
SPaINe sae see eens Gee eee | 241,979 240,340 |) Other American countries. 15, 673 13, 918 
United Statess=sss-sssse= 170, 783 | 152, 157 || All other countries. .....- 404, 143 626, 547 
BAN Ces ere sees ee eee 163, 100 186, 748 | 
COMO. ccoscesccencesce 155, 730 144, 323 || Mo tales ae sere 3, 579, 710 3, 562, 301 
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Of goods belonging to this class the following countries were leading—Yarns: Spain, 
Italy, United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium. Twine: Spain, Italy, United 
States, Germany, and United Kingdom. Cordage and rope: United States, Spain, 
United Kingdom, and Italy. Sugar bags: United Kingdom, British India, Germany, 
and United States. Tissues of linen: United Kingdom, Spain, France, Germany, 
United States, and Netherlands. Knitted goods of linen: Spain and Germany. 
Linen lace: Germany, Spain, and France. Underwear: Spain, Germany, United 
States, France, and United Kingdom. Velvets and plushes: United Kingdom, Ger- 


many, and France. 


dom, United States, Spain, and France. 


All other goods, manufactured of vegetable fibers: United King- 














THE NEW PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING IN THE CITY OF HABANA, 
CONSTRUCTED AT A COST OF $600,000. : 
Wool, hair, and manufactures came from: 
1909 1910 1909 1910 

United Kingdom........- $358,984 | $404, 343 || Other European countries. $54, 760 $48, 277 
TANCG ee eee nas eee 342, 867 339, 306 || Other American countries. ih, W7Al 54 
lGnitediStatessessss esse. 161, 573 161, 251 || All other countries. .....- 644 526 
Genm any eee see 62, 211 64, 374 

Spainiion sce hiker Dae ws 59, 076 69, 094 ENG tallpeeree eee 1,041,286 | 1, 088, 225 























The principal articles included in this group were—Wool raw: From United States. 
Bristles: From United States. Bristle brushes: From France, United States, Ger- 
many, United Kingdom,and Spain. Hair and horsehair: From United States, France, 
Germany, and Spain. Tissues of wool: From United Kingdom, France, United 
States, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Belgium. Cloth: From United States, France, 
and United Kingdom. All other manufactured goods of wool, etc.: From United 
States, Germany, United Kingdom, France, and Spain. 
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Silk and manufactures of were imported from: 

















7 y i 

| 1909 | 1910 1909 | 1910 
RAN CO eee eee aoe eee , $398, 140 | $259,123 || Other European countries. ..-.| $30,234 $18,108 
lUmited'Sitatessseseseen eases / 110,241 | 131,004 | Other American countries -.-- 18 | 33 
WinitedsKemed om eeeee see | 45,037 | 38,541 || All other countries.-.-.----..- 87,251 | 103, 266 
G@enmenyeeeeeeee eee eee 87,000 | 65, 909 | 
Spaineet Ne eee toe eeee 13, 455 | 8,720 Motaleetio-srasscescisc er 771, 376 | 619, 704 





To this class belong floss silk: From United Kingdom and United States. Silk on 
reels: From Switzerland, United States, and United Kingdom. Tissues ofsilk: From 
France, Germany, Japan, United States, United Kingdom, China, Spain, and Italy. 
Knitted goods: From Austria and United Kingdom. Cloth: From United States, 
France, United Kingdom, and Germany. All other goods, manufactured of silk: 
From France, United States, Germany, Japan, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland. 

Paper and pasteboard came from: 





























i 
1909 1910 | | 1909 1910 

United States.......-.--- $574, 788 $666,912 || Other European countries. $90, 050 $52, 286 
Germanic = -seeccee eee 314, 540 317,001 || Other American countries. 3, 893 5, 013 
HOPI ease eohere 4 aSSe 265, 511 259,945 || All other countries_.....-- 3,188 1,743 
PTANCCR 2 cc.e ess awsioe Se 191, 051 173, 312 
United Kingdom.....-.--- 24, 043 22,151 | TO tall sateese es seeecr 1, 467, 069 1, 498, 369 

| 





Spain, United Kingdom, and Canada. Paper for wrapping: From United States, 
Germany, France, and Norway. Wall paper: From France and Germany. All other 
papers: From Germany, United States, Spain, France, and Norway. Blank books 
came from United States, Spain, Germany, and France. Paper with printed headings: 
From United States, France, Spain, and Canada. Pasteboard in sheets: From United 
States, Germany, France, and Austria. Boxes of pasteboard: From France, Spain, 
United States, Germany, and Austria. All other manufactured goods of pasteboard: 
From United States, Germany, Spain, and France. 
Books and prints were imported from: 


























1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
oa = | | | 
lOmikedeStates=== =a aee $113,315 | $119,280 || Other European countries....; $14,304 $14, 665 
Spalnean see eee a= seer 69, 156 77,112 || Other American countries. -. - 6, 758 5, 953 
Germanyers ae 6 k e 51, 654 51,969 || All other countries..-......-- 304 338 
WLAN COs eee ee eee eee 41, 441 35, 638 | 
lWmitedekans dommes == eee 7, 428 9, 949 || Motalecseer asec mee 304, 360 314, 904 
| | 





The leading countries furnishing books were Spain, United States, France, Germany, 
and Italy. Prints, maps, charts, and photographs came from Germany, United States, 
Belgium, France, United Kingdom, Spain, and Norway. 

Wood and articles manufactured thereof were imported from: 














1909 1910 | 1909 1910 

| | | tise 

| | 
United States............ $1, 689, 125 | $1, 831, 551 || Other European countries. $56, 214 $52, 988 
Spain see eee ay 269, 359 | 275,814 || Other American countries. 31, 404 53, 897 
IRTAaN Cetaae cas iaer eee cee 94,050 | 111,371 || All other countries......-. 6, 787 Wael 
Genmanyeeeese ae eee 71, 862 80, 910 
United Kingdom...--..-.- 68, 854 91, 782 Totals csc canes 2,287,655 | | 2,506,090 
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Lumber came nearly all from the United States. Manufactured woodenware: 
From United States, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and Japan. Moldings: 
From United States exclusively. Furniture, manufactured, of fine wood: From 
United States, Germany, France, and Austria. Furniture of common wood: From 
United States, France, Germany, Spain, and Austria. Wooden boxes and cases 
wherein imported goods were packed: From United States, Spain, United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and Norway. Barrels and staves from United States, Spain, 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Other vegetable substances and manufactures were imported from: 











1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
Umitedeksnedom—p=aseeseeeeee $36, 401 $31,481 || Other European countries...| $28,297 $29, 136 
Wimited’ States eases emer 32,402; 79,317 | Other American countries. - -- 28 5 
HAN CO en ee ie ose Meine’ 15,719 22,148 || All other countries..-.--.....-. 3, 452 2, 802 
Germania sec seas eee 12, 838 11, 658 || 
SPalneeter eset ee osacn ie sinsecc 12, 546 | 13, 427 | otal. es geces tees 141, 683 190, 026 

















They include cork: From Spain, United States, and Portugal. Cane, esparto, etc., 
unmanufactured: From United Kingdom, United States, France, and Germany. 
The same, manufactured: From United Kingdom, United States, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Japan. 

Animals, mostly cattle, came from: 




































































1909 1910 | 1909 1910 

| 
Umited!Statess--es see ssessee $331,281 | $333, 967 All other countries... .-.--.-- $75 | $139 
(Germanmyree ascetics ener 5, 935 52 | 
Se eee er cere mcr T711 438 NO tall eee ce eae ee 360,314 | 341,112 
Other American countries....| 22,246 6, 516 

Hides and skins from: 
1909 1910 | 1909 1910 

WmitedsStatesse a -eeeeeeeeeeee $386, 454 | $468,029 || Other European countries... .| $54 $8 
SOM 6 os csosascSdobasosusoose | 74,436 74,972 || Other American countries... .| 4, 364 9,133 
IBINATI COR We cease eee see 13,011 11, 981 | 
United Kingdom...........-- 3,178 4,982 MObAaly2 csr sho sees 483,934 | 573,059 
Germ ayer se errs memes 2,437 3, 954 

| ~- 

Manufactures of animal products from: 
1909 1910 | 1909 1910 

WmitediStatessseeess-eee $3,172,031 | $3,336,110 || Other European countries. $6, 300 $5, 513 
Spal hc eee eee 896, 728 895,699 || Other American countries. 3, 104 27020 
Mrancets tee eect eee 67, 812 67,299 || All other countries... ..-- 17, 002 33, 618 
Genmainyeden ce eee nese 62, 277 72, 423 || 
United Kingdom......... 24,253 40, 312 Mo tal swe pee ee cee 4,249,507 | 4,453,299 

| 




















Under the last. heading the principal articles of imports from the leading countries 
were as follows—Feathers for ornament: From France, Germany, and Austria. Other 
feathers: From France, United States,and Spain. Boots and shoes: From United 
States and Spain. Sandals without leather (so-called alpargatas): From Spain, 
France, and United States. Saddlery and harness: From United States and United 
Kingdom. Gloves: From France, United States, and Germany. All other manu- 
factured leatherware: From United States, Germany, France, United Kingdom, Spain, 
Belgium, and Mexico. 
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Instruments from the different countries were imported at the value of: 























| 
1909 1910 | 1909 | 1910 
WinitedtSitatess=esssseee eee $69, 769 $97,240 || Other European countries....| $12,702 $12, 403 
Germany Aye ose cence | 58,621 64, 266 | | Other American countries. ... 78 45 
Ta Cee eee eee Oe es 55,940 62,399 || All other countries..........--. 11 15 
SPAN. sao N-e ees Ae seer 19, 887 25, 312 | 
lWmitedsikcinsdompesssseeene | 1,005 1,591 | Totals: 23.5288 as ee esse 218, 013 263, 271 





Including pianos: From United States, Germany, Spain, and France. Other 
musical instruments: From Germany, France, Spain, United States, and Italy. 
Watches: From France, Germany, Switzerland, and United States. Clocks: From 
United Statesand Germany. Other instruments: From United States, Germany, and 
France. 

Machinery was imported from: 

















| 
| 1909 | 1910 | 1909 1910 
eee ee oN | 
United States............- $4, 078, 638 | $5, 861, 080 0 | Other European countries. | $240, 874 $659, 982 
United Kingdom......... | 768, 520 | 1,215,958 || Other American countries. 321 11, 242 
Germany eee | 346, 260 458, 227 | All other countries .......- 59 131 
Trance ss se 2 siencse etek | 157, 563 165, 952 | | 
DS Dalneeeaen saree eee ne 9,152 14,191 MNotalss se e-caseessee 5, 601, 387 8, 381, 763 
| | 





Under machinery were imported sugar and spirits machinery: From United States, 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, and France. Agricultural machinery: From 
United States exclusively. Electric machinery: From United States, Germany, 
United Kingdom, and France. Pumps: From United Statesand Germany. Boilers: 
From United States, United Kingdom, and Belgium. Locomotives: From United 
States and United Kingdom. Motors: From United States and Belgium. All other 
machinery: From United States, Germany, United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Austria. 

The following countries sent apparatus, at the value of: 








1909 1910 1909 1910 
UnitedtSitatest=s-4--=-4-- | $1, 325,556 | $2,238,046 || Other European countries. $40, 026 $43, 998 
United Kingdom........- 159,119 217,405 || Other American countries . 3, 788 3, 054 
Brancenis sas ass ooeean noes 115, 208 271, 079 SSS 
Germany eee eee 24, 496 35, 064 Motalovenee eee eee 1,677,992 | 2,821,968 
Spaltiyeseas See hes sake ches 9, 799 13, 322 




















Including sewing machines: From United States, Belgium, Germany, and United 
Kingdom. Typewriters: From United States exclusively. Bicycles, almost all 
from United States. Scales: From United States, Germany, and France. Railroad 
cars almost exclusively from the United States. Wagons, carts, etc.: From United 
States, France, Germany, Spain, Belgium, and Italy. Sailing vessels: From United 
States. Steam vessels from United Kingdom and United States. All other apparatus: 
From United States, United Kingdom, and Germany. 

Meats came from: 














| ] 

1909 1910 1909 1910 

| 

| gee IE 
United States $7, 423, 344 | $8, 931, 002 || Other American countries.| $2,318,521 | $2,363, 488 
Spanseay 2 eee alse Si 120, 824 | 145,029 || Other European countries_ 1,514 3,121 
Trane. s os ec ein ioe | 20, 064 21, 262 || All other countries. .....-- 2,061 4, 945 
Germany 3) 979 | 4, 334 SS SS 
United Kingdom | 1,797 3, 634 see Motallgestsete cer cic eet 9,892,104 | 11,476,815 
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This included fresh and salted beef and pork practically all from the United States. 
Jerked beef (tasajo): From Uruguay and Argentina. Hams: The bulk from United 
States and part from Spain and Germany. Lard, almost all from the United States, 
and small part from Spain. Bacon practically all from the United States. Canned 
meat from United States, Spain, and France. 

Fish came from: 














1909 | 1910 | 1909 1910 
Spain. 2 eee eae ee $228, 314 $289,990 || Other American countries. | | $310, 664 $414, 678 
United Kingdom........- 165, 565 | 223,110 || All other countries.......-. 3, 230 8, 541 
United States............- 48, 151 62, 482 
MPANCE Nace et eee ene 15, 447 | 24, 326 | MO Galles eer aries 1, 137, 024 1,310, 144 
Other European countries. 365, 653 | 277,017 || 








This included cod and stock fish from Norway, Canada, United Kingdom and some 
from United States. Herring: From Spain and United States. Mackerel: From 
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Spain. Canned salmon: From United States and Spain. Canned sardines: From 
Spain, United States, and France. Other canned fish: From Spain, France, and 
United States. 

Breadstuffs were imported in the two last years from: 





























1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
United States.............| $6,051,846 | $6,757,850 || Other European countries.) $4, 227 $24, 102 
United Kingdom......... 1, 831, 966 2,050,731 || Other American countries. 360, 836 785, 405 
Germany aaa eee 2, 552, 324 2,435, 868 || All other countries........) 1, 146, 487 1, 185, 151 
Spain eae ee ee ee 108, 075 106,577 || 
WTANCC ee ce cece aeeeee 7, 239 12, 678 |) Motal 4 ssecseceee see | 12,063,000 | 18,358, 362 
| 








The high import figures for United Kingdom and Germany represents principally 
rice, which came from the British Indies in transit via Germany and United Kingdom. 
Oats came from Canada, United States, Argentina, and United Kingdom. Rye: 
Practically all from Germany. Corn: From United States, Argentina, and United 
Kingdom. Flour of wheat and corn: Practically all from United States. Maccaroni 
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and noodles from United Statesand Spain. Biscuits and crackers, etc.: From United 
Kingdom, United States, France, and Germany. All other articles of cereal products: 
From United States, Spain, France, United Kingdom, and Germany. 

Fruits were imported in the last two years from: 











1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
(UmitediStaveSeeeee==e eee $246, 853 | $301,960 | Other European countries....| $3,334 | $4, 367 
Spalnessssceee sone eee eee 249, 973 308,947 || Other American countries....| 12,795 | 4, 800 
IAD COneeec ae eee ee 11, 455 | 12,998 | All other countries...........- | 16,332 23, 795 
United Kingdom............- TGs || 1 ORY | | 
Gemmianye sen fers cen cence 1, 861 | Totalsesassesse see | 549,866 672,674 


3,570 | 





Of fresh fruits, grapes almost all came from Spain; others from United States, Canada, 
and Spain. In dry fruits Spain was leading, with United States a close second, 
followed by United Kingdom. Fruit preserves: About one-half came from United 
States, others from Spain, France, and United Kingdom. 

Vegetables were imported from: 








1909 1910 1909 1910 
Winited§States*2ssss4——-2-— $892,532 | $1,185,471 || Other American countries.| $1,338,910 | $1,747,921 
i 733, 236 | 773,005 || Other European countries. 106, 865 208, 090 
402, 828 409,780 || All other countries..-..---- 107, 700 107, 157 
57, 383 66, 215 
24,776 24, 410 Totalts cote sosase 3, 664, 230 4, 522, 049 

















Including onions: From Spain, United States, and Uruguay. Beans: From Spain, 
Mexico, United States, Germany, and Belgium. Peas: From Germany, Mexico, 
United States, France, and Spain. Potatoes: From Canada, United States, Spain, 
Germany, and Belgium. Canned vegetables: From Spain, France, United States, 
Belgium,and Germany. Pickled or preserved vegetables: From United States, Spain, 
United Kingdom, and Italy. 

Beverages and oils, the principal importation was from: 























1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
| | 
Spainses ea ceesecr esos | $2,054,960 | $2,281,262 || Other European countries. $40, 970 $39, 606 
TAN COS eesti eee eee 327, 610 341,773 || Other American countries. 2,905 2,512 
UinitedtStatest=-eeeeeaee- 286, 834 318,543 || All other countries... ---- 7, 320 12, 481 
United Kingdom....--..- | 272, 428 255, 929 so 
Germanyaeeeee eee eens 55, 238 44, 361 TMOtalss -csesensocs 3, 048, 265 3, 296, 467 





Articles included in this class were olive oil: From Spain, United States, France, 
and Italy. Cottonseed oil practically all from United States. Wine in barrels and 
bottles almost all from Spain and part from France, Germany, and Italy. Beer in 
barrels: From Germany and United States. In bottles: From United Kingdom, 
United States, and Germany. Cider came practically all from Spain and sparkling 
wines from France. Brandies, liquors, and cordials came from France, Germany, 
United States, Spain, United Kingdom, and Netherlands. 

Dairy products were sent by: 























| 
1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
WinitedtSlalessees=seeee eee $763, 097 $742, 717 | Other Europeancountries.| $552,729 | $1, 293, 618 
United Kingdom......-.-- 408, 651 349,690 || Other American countries. 789 37, 074 
Spaineeasee eee eee see 58, 736 46,491 || All other countries ....--- 2, 062 6, 642 
GaNbON/ se occcsesocascces 37, 628 32,451 | — 
IRFANCCE Aes ceseeecoeeeee 16, 478 15, 374 | Motalsatuecmects eats 1, 840, 170 2, 524, 057 
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This includes condensed milk, butter, and cheese. More than a half the condensed 
milk came from United States, the rest from United Kingdom, Norway, Germany, 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. Of butter, nearly 50 per cent came from Denmark, 
followed by United States and Spain a close third, the rest from Germany, France, and 
Netherlands. The bulk of cheese came from Netherlands with less amounts from 
United States, United Kingdom, Switzerland, Spain, France, and Germany. 

All other alimentary substances at the value of, from: 


























1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
| 
United States..........-- $1, 252,781 | $1,029,673 | Other American countries.| $2,297,523 | $2,393, 998 
Spainsesos acct eee aaae 143, 545 188,712 || Other European countries. 15, 140 11,152 
United Kingdom......... 20, 466 26, 082 || All other countries......- 8, 819 15,185 
Brance ss dss. hee scce =. 19, 823 26, 879 | 
Genmanyeeeeee eee eeeere re 4,472 7, 453 | Totals:.cs5 ses ee 3, 762, 569 3, 699, 134 





Articles included under this heading were refined sugar from the United States 
exclusively. Chocolate and coco from United States, Germany, Belgium, and 
Venezuela. Coffee from United States, Brazil, Venezuela, and Mexico. Sweet 
chocolate and candy from France, Spain, United States, United Kingdom, and 
Germany. Oleomargarine practically all from United States and some from Nether- 
lands. Eggs: The bulk from United States but some from Mexico and Spain. 

Miscellaneous came from: 























1909 | 1910 1909 | 1910 
| | 
UmitedtStateseaeses-eeeee $1,491,318 | $1,275,803 || Other Europeancountries.| $212, 677 | $284, 469 
TAN CCR ers se eee east 351, 554 | 346, 814 || Other American countries. 50, 160 | 78, 936 
Germanyeeeeen eee eee eee 257, 290 | 255,163 || Allother countries...--...-. 48, 549 | 48, 519 
Sia ince et reser 125, 635 144, 732 ———__—|—_____. 
United Kingdom...-..... 126, 554 | 132, 596 Totallias=- sees eeemns 2,663,737 | 2, 567,032 





Under this heading the principal articles from the leading countries were as follows— 
Fans: From Japan, Spain, United States, China, and France. Amber, tortoise shell, 
and jet: From France, Germany, Austria, United States, and Japan. Articles of 
horn, etc.: From France, United States, Spain, Germany, and United Kingdom. 
Articles of celluloid: From France, United States, Germany, Spain, and Austria. Oil- 
cloth: Practically all from United States. Matches: From France and Italy. Rubber 
hose: Nearly all from United States. Otherrubber manufactures: From United States, 
Germany, and France. Of toys the bulk came from Germany, the rest from United 
States, Spain, and France. Umbrellas and parasols were imported from France, 
United States, Spain, and Germany. Hats: From Italy, United States, France, 
Ecuador, United Kingdom, Germany,and Colombia. Waterproofarticles: From United 
States, United Kingdom, Spain, France, and Germany. Tobacco (chewing tobacco). 
From United States and China. Finally, all other articles, not specially mentioned: 
From United States, Germany, France, Spain, United Kingdom, and others. 

The last group mentioned in the general table refers to articles free of duty, imported 
from: 














1909 1910 | 1909 | 1910 
| | 
United Statesseseeesseenee | $4,622,230 | $6,806,049 || Other American countries. | $316, 271 $346, 988 
United Kingdom.......-. | 250, 086 220,794 || Other European countries.) 52, 235 127, 502 
GenmanyAsseeeeeeee Bathe 105, 209 51,603 || All other countries... .... - 4, 134 482 
IB Tanice ns ce eee eee 78, 622 | 125, 087 SS 
Spainaance sesame 78, 435 | 97, 462 Motaleeuee esate | 5,507,222 | 7,775, 967 
| +4 
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The bulk of articles imported free of duty were: Coal and timber, which came prac- 
tically all from United States. Agricultural implements, such as plows, hoes, and 
machetes, from United States, United Kingdom, and Germany. ‘Trees in natural 
or fresh state, nearly all from United States. Wood pulp for making paper: From 
United States, France, Germany, Belgium, and Canada. Mineral water: From 
Spain, France, Germany, United States, and Belgium. Cheesecloth: From United 
States and Netherlands. Barbed wire: From United States, Belgium, and United 
Kingdom. 

From the tables above it will be seen that nearly one-half of the imports were 
from the United States, which led in all kinds of articles, except gold and silver 
ware, cotton and manufactures, vegetable fibers and manufactures, wool, hair and 
manufactures, silk and manufactures, dried fish, and beverages. Of the European 
countries the United Kingdom follows as second, followed by Spain, Germany, and 


France in close succession. 
EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the last three years were: 

















1908 1909 1910 

UnitediStates soso es sarees Se ae etic ccm ecieesinaisien meets $78, 868,490 | $109, 407,613 | $129,328, 507 
United Kingdom 4,775, 966 5, 013,676 10, 696, 289 
Germanyesseeeeee eee 4,711, 164 4,053, 960 3, 646, 398 
Sip eessoddoseadsssce 958, 207 865, 519 727, 297 
IN TANICE Sys Sosinee Se cin oee ee ieee 2h Meee ans semi sean eneees 1,401, 997 1, 216, 275 1,549, 080 
Other American countries 2,257,077 2,660, 971 3, 391, 216 
Othemhiropeanicounitriesseessese sees eee ee eee eee eeee ee eee ee 978, 084 1,081, 241 915,175 
Allfothercoumtrieses 28 25c8 yasese se ayers sees eee eae ean 652, 339 411,814 655, 058 

ROCHE Se serach colac Asem as See ste oe sek eae ee cera s easel 94,603,324 | 124,745,304 150, 909, 020 

















The following table shows the value of the principal articles exported from Cuba 


during the last three years: 


















1908 1909 1910 

Animals and animal products: 

IRAVeranimlalSjese aS sacs nome eee cee oe oar Cee eee $21, 149 $38, 580 | $14, 623 

Hides and’skinSiias.s.v-y.anaccaa see cr ene cose ener eeaneeer 906, 980 1, 482, 108 1,894, 738 

PLOMUCUS aces soca aaas Soe Reon sense clse os cio eee ae aoemen ee 94,873 72,750 | 108, 280 
Sugar and molasses: 

Sitar eels vce csecese ek es eae Saas repinaasinee de eeeeaene ell 52, 166, 812 79,139,181 | 108, 762, 632 

IMOIASSOS 5 Says sre ety tse Sere te re Ee ee Be ee eer eee 870, 836 1, 556, 695 | 1,477, 756 

Confection env sens Ss asa oars nro ce ee sete a een eee 42,721 47, 194 | 44, 007 
Fruits, grains and vegetables: | 

BUGS Ee ete ot eee eee eee BE ROE oats een SAS 2.085, 771 2,359, 397 2, 098, 089 

Grainsjandiveretabl eseaeeeeee eee ee eee eeeeeoeeeee Bees 493,125 674, 850 453, 083 
Fishery products: | 

MortoOIseySHell Sa see's Sen aziot ae agar seeae maces ee 51, 009 64, 843 36, 828 

SPONGES aa ee eet on ae ae ec Ec eo eae eens 2805537 | 271, 596 354, 855 
Mineral products: 

NS Dital Gums sae as ae toe a eS soe eer ee eee ees 31,144 47, 586 13, 499 

lronzand (Copper OleSs. seacsas aso cee eee ee Cee ane eeeese 2,098, 460 2, 362, 289 4,330, 476 

Ol dime Cals eri pose Nett reeset. Sete tae co reer a eee 121,324 | 82, 751 2,299 
Forest products: 

Meretabie fibers 26 areca see See eee oe eee aes 79,773. | 74,891 37, 431 

WiOOdi teas saaece eee aeee ----| 1,356,282 | 1, 516, 356 1, 663, 398 

Dyes and tanning material Neptemers ees eey| 5 40 
Tobacco: 

Unmanuiacturedine shyt see eee ae eee cect see eee 19,557,107 | 19,084, 704 15, 450, 943. 

Manulactiures'oliasecaco: cece tien toca ec ses eee Saeco | 12,771,915 | 12,900, 490 12, 423, 007 
Miscellaneous: 

Bee products 4.c5 Seas ae a eeeee seinen eee clacerine oe eee 743, 386 | 985, 952 703, 580 

Distilled’ producishcaass-p esses eee one ee eens aaa ease 339, 205 | 359, 655 35h, 037 

Otheriarticles. 7:5 seer etre eis ne eye eie eee eolee ee ae 429,011 | 326, 718 216, 668 
Reexponta tlonsesce esses ee eee ee eee aaa 61,904 | 271, 471 436. 651. 

BIN Bente tee oa st me ea ere at 94,603,324 | 124,711,069 | 150,909, 020 
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Animals (mostly mules) were taken by the United States and a small part only 
($5,299) was exported to other countries as Mexico and British West Indies. 
Hides and skins were exported in the past two years to: 























1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
UnitediS taltessa= assesses r $1, 066, 810 $522, 112 | All other countries. ....... $542 $150 
Germanys -scaneeee eee eeeee 369, 304 | 1,070, 494 ——— _————— 
WPAN COL sci 2 seciesin soe ae | 45, 362 | 195, 724 Totalesaes ees ee eye 1, 482, 108 1,894, 738 
Other European countries.| 90 106, 258 || 
| i} 
| | 





Of which about 75 per cent is the value of cattle hides. 

Animal products, including horns, bones, tribes, etc., were taken by the United 
States (1910, $86,501), Germany (1910, $11,670), France (1910, $1,512), and other Euro- 
pean countries (1910, $8,975). 
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TEN YEARS COMMERCE 
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1901 |28,078,633 ae ED 43,066,579} 1901 


1902 |25.243, 227 oa Bite 49,498,297] 1902 


1903 |25, 703,104 
1904 | 32,928,662 
1905 |43, 118, 040 
1906 |47,602,345 
1907 |51, 308,923) 
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Of sugar, the United States was until 1909 practically the only buyer, in that year 
taking $79,129,632 out of a total of $79,130,181. Of the total value of $108,762,632 
in 1910, the United States bought $102,445,805, the United Kingdom $5,995,288, and 
France $150,000. 

Of molasses the bulk was sent in 1910 to the United States as in former years (1909, 
$894,475; 1910, $950,904), and a part to the United Kingdom (1909, $487,065; 1910, 
$583,030). 

Confectionery was taken practically all by the United States (1909, $36,263; 1910, 
$30,443), the rest finding a market in other American countries, Spain, Germany, 
and France. 

Fruits and grains found the chief market in the United States, which bought pine- 
apples, bananas, oranges, coconuts, lemons, and other fruits to the value of $2,354,389 
in 1909 and $2,092,245 in 1910. 
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Only cacao, which is included in this group, found any considerable market in 
other countries, according to the following table: 





Wniteds States Aa ters sete oae sce eee ee ee FE ee cacao Bee $270, 469 
Pa C ORs Bae ee Me Sere oe eR area Se ucecush ert hii. Long hue CIES a 143, 219 
GoeEMM AY sae ce es ore eee te a ee eon ER ah) ae Ge we Sacre sea 37, 035 
ISO VLA RE ic a os ewe es Smee a HIRCN A ast ay el WP len BB corti Sha 14, 533 
Netherlands Risse ts eae ey Oe Sed ys Sine ah ere Oe cin nee teem 10, 345 
(Wimnate diene clo mais aati ere 9 eS SE a ree ors Py taee ec 6, 180 
(ysl nVerex Cobol tell ets ese ees ames ns aa ate ee pe ee entre Ree 6, 333 

a Nay Mee aD gtd yo eR ree 0) Coke oe SOR Uae laren er 488, 114 


Tortoise shells were taken by France, Germany, and Belgium as the only buyers. 
Sponges were exported in the past two years to the following leading countries: 


























| 
1909 1910 1909 1910 
(irate! SHANICS ces ccesssses $135, 313 | $121,613 || Other European countries....| $3, 237 $3, 87 
NPAT COs men cee nce eee ance 92, 564 134, 861 || All other countries.........-. 49 1,060 
Genmaniys.2-coas2= =e coe | 14,809 10, 649 | 
United Kingdom.............. | 13,866 73, 084 Totalhe wet sthesceseseas 271, 596 354, 855 
Spam sns esses ees asasee 11, 758 9, 611 





Asphalt to the value of $46,836 in 1909 and $11,845 in 1910 was taken almost all by 
the United States, and only a small part, $1,569 in 1910, found its way to Germany. 

Tron and copper ores found their only market in the United States, as only an 
insignificant part, of the value of $100 being sent to the United Kingdom. 

For old metals the United States was the only buyer. 

Vegetable fibers (including palm straw, henequen, etc.), $18,883, were exported to 
Germany. in 1910; $5,030 to the United States and other European and American 
countries. 

Woods were taken in the last two years by: 





1909 1910 1909 1910 





| || | 
$949, 767 | $954, 862 || Other European countries. $85, 691 $105, 301 
176, 192 | 247, 371 Other American countries. 28, 283 1,896 
40 


United States......- 
United Kingdom.... 














GenmaniyAeeeeee eee 3 175, 483 | 261,370 || All other countries. ...... 2, 374 
INBOD.- so scccoco se Sees 53, 580 | 49, 338 | 
Spalieeees seer eee 47, 320 | 40, 886 | Motaleecesea ee ehas 1, 516, 356 1, 663, 398 





Of the different kinds of woods exported the bulk was cedar wood, for which the 
principal buyers were the United States, Germany, Netherlands, and United Kingdom; 
and mahogany wood, the United States, United Kingdom, France, Spain, Germany, 
and Belgium. 

Unmanufactured (leaf) tobacco went to: 





1909 1910 1909 1910 





United States.....-...-.-; $15,800,128 |$12. 785,047 || Other European coun- 

















| 
Germanyessess-coseseee | 1, 881, 832 824, 343 RIESE eee ease eee $300, 282 $194, 867 
Spain ssesssace ew eecee cee 191,792 378,770 || All other countries...... 13, 671 29, 063 
Hrances oct eee oOo 93, 027 60, 251 ee 
United Kingdom........ 43, 207 68, 756 Totals merce sens 19,084,704 | 15,450,943 
Other American coun- 
ELLOS Se oe cee 760,765 | 1,109,846 








Under ‘‘ Other American countries”’ the chief buyers were Canada, Argentina, and 
Uruguay. Of ‘‘Other European countries’’: Austria, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Portugal. 
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Manufactures of tobacco (the bulk cigars with some cigarettes and very little cut 
tobacco) found markets in the following countries: 


























1909 1910 1909 1910 
United Kingdom.........- $4,215,744 | $3,647,834 | Other Americancountries.| $1,610,131 | $1,769,716 
United States.............. 4,125,584 | 4,213,837 || Other European countries. 326, 458 288, 284 
Genmanyeseen eee eee 1,089,687 | 1,077,184 | All other countries......--. 326, 603 | 469, 600 
IW PANCE ne enceneccie=sonee. 648, 783 706, 158 
Spans er Ss ct eioee cee 557, 500 | 250, 394 | Notas s<= eee scecice 12,900,490 | 12,423,007 





The leading buyers of manufactured tobacco in ‘‘ Other American countries”’ were 
Canada, Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Panama, Dutch West Indies, Mexico, Costa 
Rica, and Peru. Of ‘‘Other European countries’’: Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, and 
Portugal. 

Bee products (including honey and wax) were exported to: 











1909 1910 
Wnited:S tates2s32 occa tnaee Gtx fac ee ea Eee Bee mam Oe ese er rise SE A eeeiee ee: $417,116 $196, 257 
(Gerrm amy: 2); asses earns Se se ee A see eo Ee SS eee ee mee eee eee roa iele ices 355, 857 309, 571 
IRTANCEY oxic cc cx noes ee Dat maa ae eae SSO SEE Ae ee se Se Wa cee DROS Seaee eae semee 13, 818 11,990 
Other;Huropean countriest.. ce asss-ccen ear eene acento ee eee eee 199,161 185, 862 
Noy i) an eee ens ese eae ee Ney Pe eA ACE SUBSE Eas ap ae aSOoD 985, 952 703, 680 











About 60 per cent of the total value represents honey sold to United States, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Netherlands, France, and Denmark. For wax the chief buyer was 
Germany, followed by United States, Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, and United 
Kingdom. 

Distilled products were taken by: 
































1909 1910 1909 1910 
United kang domirsese-) =a eee $59, 000 $68,668 || Other American countries....) $149,768 | $201,059 
Winitiagl SiRUES.5 osccccccoceace 39, 682 2,471 | Other European countries. ... 528 500 
InTan Cece aces cseseaes et eee 34, 670 10 || All other countries..-....---. 60, 911 61, 564 
Spaineeeeeeeee see 15, 091 20,919 | | 
Germany 5 846 | Motalece- fast asaseeeeees 359,655 | 356, 037 
Under this heading are included rum and alcohol, exported principally to Uruguay, 


Argentina, United Kingdom, France, United States, Spain, and Honduras. 
All other articles not specially mentioned were exported in the last two years to: 




















1909 1910 | 1909 1910 
| 
United States. ......-.-.....- $214,565 | $100,599 |} Other American countries....| $50,481 $95, 067 
PANCE ers eenes = Miecee cee ee 20, 519 7,240 || Other European countries. -.- 986 240 
Spain... - Sane EEE 19, 226 6,055 || All other countries.........-- 3,736 1,150 
Germanyer eeaenceca acco 10,145 5,130 || 
Wmitedmkane dommes aaa 7,060 1,187 || Totales eee tas seecetoe 326, 718 216, 668 











Reexports to the value of $436,651 represent foreign articles imported to Cuba, 
which were reshipped generally to the United States. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Cuba has always been essentially an agricultural country, but the mineral resources 
have of late years attracted attention, so that the products of the land promise to be 
more diversified as Cuba becomes better understood. 

The Province of Oriente, as Santiago is now known, is the richest as regards mineral 
wealth. At the beginning of the year there were 1,074 mines registered, the metals 
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produced being iron, copper, manganese, gold, mercury, zinc, lead, silver, and 
antimony; coal, asphalt, asbestos, and petroleum were declared also. Santa Clara 
Province has had registered about the same kind of metals, with the addition of 
sulphur. Camaguey is usually associated with Oriente as a mineral region, while 
Matanzas and Habana are grouped with Santa Clara. Pinar del Rio Province has 
143 registered mines, including those of iron, copper, gold, lead, and manganese, with 
coal and asphalt. In fact, the asphalt beds of Cuba, it is believed, and the bitumen 
deposits in general, will eventually prove superior to any others in the world. The 
possibilities of a great industry from them are already promising. Oil production on 





SPONGE FISHERS AT BATABANO, CUBA. 


In the restricted limits for sponge growing and fishing, Cuba claims an important place, for here the 
sponge is found both on the north and south coasts, the most important beds being on the southern 
coast in the vicinity of Batabano. Each fishing smack carries a number of dories operated by two men, 
a “sceuller” and a “hooker.’”’ The latter uses a water telescope consisting of a glass-bottomed bucket 
to aid him in spying out the sponges. 


a small scale has for years been carried on, but not to the extent the deposits would 
warrant. The bitumen of Cuba is exceptionally pure and of high quality, and as the 
resilience of the article manufactured from it is very good, it is probable that for pur- 
poses where this quality is necessary it will be mostly utilized. Mineral waters of 
great merit are found at a number of points in the island, and the springs have for 
years been popular among the inhabitants. 

As far as stock raising, poultry, and bee farming are concerned, Cuba is very favor- 
ably situated. The absence of cold, the good pastures, and freedom from pests are 
favorable factors. Thin cattle are imported from neighboring countries to be fat- 
tened here, and the markets are usually excellent. While there are many dairies in 
the vicinity of Habana, milk is rather expensive, and a modern dairy should make 
substantial profits. Very little butter is made on the island and not much cheese, 
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but no reason exists for this condition, and the industry should be encouraged. Chick- 
ens do well and bring good prices. Apiculture is profitable, for the climate and flora 
are both suitable, and the production of honey has resulted in an export amounting 
to about $750,000. 

Other products are specifically agricultural. Whatever manufacturing is done 
depends upon these resources, although in the cities small factories or household 
industries supply local or domestic needs. Cotton is being cultivated experiment- 
ally, and the Government is extending aid to useful experiments in this direction. 
The extent of Cuba’s fruit and vegetable industry is not realized until the subject 
is carefully studied, when it is seen that quantities of pineapples, oranges, and grape_ 








A SPONGE DOCK IN BATABANO, CUBA. 


The average output of sponges from Batabano approximates $500,000 per year. In this district over 25 
per cent of the male population are engaged in fishing, trimming, and marketing the finished product. 


fruit, tropical fruits, tomatoes, onions, potatoes, and other vegetables are exported. 
Bananas, coconuts, cacao, coffee, and sugar are productive crops well known as 
coming from Cuba for centuries. Sugar cane, is, of course, a great crop, which has 
made the name of the island known in the consuming markets of Europe when the 
price of sugar was just beginning to come within the reach of the common people— 
that is, when it began to be a necessity and not a luxury. 

One industry, however, is worthy of special comment, because of the general utility 
of the article produced, and the limited and restricted areas available for its growth. 
That is the sponge industry. 

SPONGES are of essential value in domestic life, as well as in science and the 
arts, and it is becoming a serious question how to prevent their indiscriminate col- 
lection, on the one hand, and how to propagate them, on the other. Sponges were 
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first gathered from the waters of the Mediterranean, but early in the past century 
they were discovered off the coast of Florida, and in comparatively recent years they 
have been located in many other parts of America, especially in the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. American sponges were in 1910 produced 
to the value of $1,500,000, which represents two-thirds the world’s supply in weight 
but about half the world’s supply in value. Of this American supply much comes 
from Florida, the Bahama Islands, the coast of Mexico, Colombia, Panama, Hon- 
duras, and Haiti, but a goodly portion is taken off Cuba, from the south coast, near 
Batabano, opposite the Isle of Pines; some beds exist also on the north coast. The 
average grade of sponges from Batabano is worth $2 to $2.25 a pound, and some of the 
largest sponges weight 4 to 6 pounds. The method of hooking, in preference to that 
by diving or submarine boating, is preferred in Cuba, though simple wading in shallow 
water is productive of some results. Of the male population of Batabano, 25 per 
cent are engaged in sponging, and about one-half of the sponges gathered by them are 
marketed in the United States, the balance going to England, France, and Germany. 

Cuba will always be famous, however, for one distinct vegetable product, which is 
inseparably associated with the island. This is tobacco; for although unexcelled 
tobacco is grown in various parts of the world, a unique flavor attaches to that com- 
ing from the limited area called the ‘‘ Vuelta Abajo.”’ 

TOBACCO is the typical plant of Pan America. Found on the Western Continent 
by the earliest explorers, the peculiar use of the plant became immediately popular 
among the peoples of Europe. Within 20 years after the introduction of the first pipe 
on the Continent, smoking had become such a universal habit that the use of tobacco 
was stigmatized as a vice meriting excommunication by Pope Urban and a crime 
deserving imprisonment by King James. Despite these anathemas, we find the weed 
so thriving in the congenial soil of universal appreciation that it has become an actual 
necessity to the majority of mankind within the limit of four centuries. 

The use of tobacco has led to a world industry that is rooted in the very founda- 
tions of present-day civilization. As a measure of its importance, imagine, if you 
can, the drastic consequences if by reason of some extraordinary supernatural occur- 
ence the world’s tobacco crop should be completely and irrecoverably destroyed, with 
no hope of even one leaf being grown again. Can you realize the appalling social and 
industrial revolution that would ensue? Think of the millions thrown out of employ- 
ment, of the millionaires reduced to penury, the revenues of nations cut in half, and 
the numberless millions suffering the pangs of acute craving due to the sudden stoppage 
of a daily habit. Smoking yields only to eating and drinking as a universal habit. 
Over two thousand six hundred millions pounds of tobacco were grown in 1909. This 
would mean 40 cigars for every man, woman, and child in the world. 

As to the origin of the word the authorities differ. Tobacco may be a corruption of 
Tobago, from the island of that name; it may come from Tobaco, a Province of Yuca- 
tan; it may be a native word of the aborigines of Haiti; or a confusion of the Amer- 
indian name for pipe. Nicotiana tobacum is the botanical designation of the plant, 
with solanum as the family classification, which makes it a cousin to the potato, the 
tomato, and several other tubers. Some 50 varieties of the genus nicotiana exist, 
but by far the largest amount of the tobacco trade finds its origin in Nicotiana rustica 
and Nicotiana tobacum. The latter is cultivated in every one of the countries of the 
Pan American Union, a striking fact which shows the wide range of territory and 
different climates suitable for planting the nicotine weed. Some varieties are not 
unlike a narrow-leafed, wide-spreading, grass-green cabbage in appearance, and do not 
differ materially in the method of cultivation from that vegetable. The leaves of 
the tobacco plant are “‘lanceolate,’’ which means they are rather narrow, tapering 
to a point at the apex and the base, varying from 12 to 42 inches in length and 8 to 
24 inches in width. They wind around the stalk, alternately attached, in spiral 
fashion. The plant itself may be 2 or 8 feet tall, according to conditions. 
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Tobacco is grown from seed, and the greatest care must be exercised in selecting 
the seed suitable to the particular soil and climate of the territory where it is pro- 
posed to produce the plant. Curious chromatic influences affecting the leaves of 
tobacco are directly traceable to the coloring matter found in the soil in which the 
seed is planted. ‘‘Crossing” is easily accomplished, therefore the character of the 
plant may be modified to suit local conditions, but accidental ‘‘crossing” must be 
carefully guarded against. The cultivation of tobacco is a highly specialized industry, 
and volumes have been written dealing with the principles of ripening, curing, and 
treating the plant for trade. The evolution of the cigar involves a technical knowl- 
edge comparable to that employed in the highest arts and demands individualistic 
talent and extraordinary skill. ‘‘Puros” supplied to the royal households of Europe 
are a finished product of at least six different processes, each requiring special 
expertness only acquired after constant years of application with one end in view. 





A TOBACCO WAREHOUSE IN HABANA, CUBA. 


From the selection of seeds for planting to the rolling of the cured leaf wrapper, 
tobacco must be handled with the greatest of painstaking care in order to bring about 
the best results. 

The finest quality of tobacco grown comes from Cuba. It is cultivated within a 
very restricted area known as the Vuelta Abajo district in the Province of Pinar del 
Rio. It costs approximately $2,000 to cultivate an acre there. But though Cuban 
tobacco is world famous, the ‘‘most beautiful isle” supplies only a small proportion 
of the world’s output. Here the United States takes first place, with 1,233,800 acres 
under cultivation, yielding 984,349,000 pounds in 1910, over a million acres growing 
nearly a billion pounds. It is natural to expect the greatest consumption in the 
country of greatest production, so the per capita rate of 74 pounds does not seem 
out of proportion, but when we analyze the figures and realize that the men of the 
family must smoke the share of the women and children, to say nothing of the non- 
smokers, it is easy to understand the enormous revenues raised on tobacco alone. 
In 1910 the United States derived $82,013,000 from taxes on this article. 
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India, Russia, Hungary, and even Japan, produce large quantities of raw tobacco, 
so we see that the cultivation of this plant, which means so much to the comfort of 
man, has spread to every quarter of the globe. In the Western Hemisphere Brazil 
is rated second to the United States in output, that country exporting 64,000,000 





(Copyright by Underwood & Underwood.) 
A TOBACCO FIELD. 


Tobacco is raised in nearly every Province of Cuba and in value is the second source of the agricultural 
wealth of the country. Probably the finest grade of leaf cultivated anywhere is that which is produced 
in the Province of Pinar del Rio and known as vuelta bajo. 


pounds in 1909, which is an indication of what may be expected in the future when 
the wealth of interior Brazil is opened to the world. Argentina consumes all of the 
31,000,000 pounds grown within her borders and imports more; in fact, as has already 
been stated, every country of the Pan American Union grows tobacco. 
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The best cigars bring the highest prices, so it follows’that those interested in the 
trade bend every effort to produce the best. Gossip says that the Pope and the 
nobility of Russia are supplied with the very finest quality of cigar that Cuba can 
produce, but as there is no fixed standard of taste it is difficult to classify the best. 
There is no crop that varies so much in quantity and quality as tobacco. The unini- 
tiated believe that a popular brand can maintain a fixed standard of excellence year 
after year at an unvarying price. This is practically an impossibility, because there 
are so many accidental influences beyond the control of man, each reacting beneficially 
or detrimentally on the tobacco crop. However, skill in selection and treatment 
enables dealers to approximate a unity of quality which satisfies the majority of 
smokers. Fastidious users of tobacco demand a cigar that draws easily and burns 
evenly white, giving no taste of the nicotine content. In fact, contrary to the gen-. 
erally accepted idea, the amount of nicotine in the average cigar is negligible. 

The use of snuff was at one time much more the fashion than at present, that 
habit of taking tobacco having been introduced into Europe by the Portuguese 
Jesuits, who had learned the trick from the aborigines of Brazil. Eating or chewing 
tobacco was at first the simple way of taking it as a medicine, for the Indians under- 
stood the therapeutic properties of the leaf, but the early settlers on the American 
continents found this a convenient way of getting the physiological effects of the 
plant, and the custom now gradually approaching desinence was universal among 
the pioneers. So much has been written anent the harmful effects of the use of 
tobacco that in conclusion it may be of interest to smokers to have the dictum of 
the “‘Lancet” on this point: ‘It (tobacco) is innocent compared with aleohol; it 
does infinitely less harm than opium; it is in no sense worse than tea; and by the 
side of high living it contrasts most favorably.”’ 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


At the end of 1910 the extent of railways in the Republic was 3,416 kilometers 
(2,123 miles).!_ This makes Cuba, in proportion to its size, one of the best served 
Republics in America in respect to railroad transportation. 

Cuba was one of the very first countries to build a railway, for there was a line put 
into operation in 1837, 12 years in advance of Spain, the mother country. There 
are four great systems which have stretched their lines almost from one extremity of 
the island to the other. Through trains run daily between Habana and Santiago, 
but over tracks belonging to three different systems, and many branch lines from 
this main trunk connect the principal ports on both the north and south coasts with 
the interior. 

The four systems in Cuba are: The United Railways of Habana, the Cuba Railroad, 
the Cuban Central Railway, and the Western Railway of Habana. The first and last 
named have terminal stations in Habana. 

The United Railways of Habana offers the first section of this through route, which 
extends as faras Santa Clara. It has also branch lines north and south, one of which 
runs to Batabano, where it connects with regular steamship service to the Isle of Pines. 
Other ports reached by this system are Matanzas and Cardenas, on the north, and the 
road is extended to within a few miles of Encarnacion, on the Bay of Cienfuegos. 

The Cuba Railroad is the eastern system of the Habana-Santiago route, running 
between the last-named point and Santa Clara. It serves an immense and relatively 
new territory in the island, among the principal ports being Antilla, on Nipe Bay, 
which is becoming the center for American activity of all kinds. 








1 This represents the actual mileage of the lines engaged in public service. The difference between this 
mileage and that stated in the Annual Review for 1910 is accounted for from the fact that the latter included 
the mileage of the through route between Habana and Santiago which passes over the lines of three com- 
panies. 
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The Cuban Central Railway runs from the ports of Concha and Caibarien, on the 
north coast, and connects these two ports with Cienfuegos, on the south coast. A por- 
tion of this system is used to form part of the through line from Habana to Santiago. 

The main line of the Western Railway of Habana serves the famous tobacco district 
of Vuelta Abajo and extends through the Province of Pinar del Rio. 

The Habana Central is an electric suburban line extending from Habana to Guines 
and Guanajay, each about 30 miles from the capital. 

All the railroads of the Republic are owned and operated by private companies, 
but the first railway above mentioned was originally projected by the Government. 
Although all the lines try to establish direct connections with Habana, the capital, 
yet that place is not the center of railway activity, because the tendency is becoming 
more pronounced to connect the main trunk line and distributing areas of the interior 
of the island with the nearest seaport. In this way the increasing production of Cuba 
can reach the consuming markets in the quickest possible manner, and passengers 
as well as importations can be brought with the least inconvenience from foreign 
shores. 

There was much active construction work on the railroads during the year, and a 
number of new concessions were granted. The branch lines of the Cuba Railroad 
from Marti to Bayamo and Manzanillo and from San Luis to Bayamo, a total of 136 
miles, were opened to traflic, thus putting the port of Manzanillo into rail communica- 
tion with the rest of the island and opening up a large section of country in the extreme 
southwestern part. By the decree signed by the President in August, Casilda, on the 
south coast, and Trinidad, further inland, will also be placed in touch with the other 
cities of Cuba, as a new corporation is to take over the old Trinidad Railway and 
improve it, making a connection at Placetas del Sur with the main line of the Cuba 
Railroad. Decrees were also signed for the construction of lines from Sagua la Grande 
to Corralillo, by way of Rancho Veloz, and from Cifuentes to La Esperanza via San 
Diego del Valle. 

Preliminary steps were taken during the year and the plans have since been approved 
for the construction of a great railway station in the city of Habana to cost about 
$3,000,000. This is to be built at the upper end of the bay and three new wharves, to 
cost $1,000,000, will also be constructed. The building, which is to be constructed 
of American terra cotta, will be 240 feet long. The main waiting room will be 72 by 
128 feet and will be finished in Italian marble with mosaic floor. When completed 
it will be one of the finest structures in the Republic. 

Electricity is used as the motive power for the street railways of Habana, Santiago, 
and Camaguey, and an electric line is under construction in the city of Cienfuegcs. 
The Habana Central lines and a section of the United Railways is also operated by the 
same power. The Cienfuegos, Palmira and Cruces Railway and Power Co. has com- 
menced work on an electric railroad and power enterprise which is to connect a number 
of the cities in the Province of Santa Clara and furnish power for electric light and 
other purposes, using the water power of a number of mountain streams. It is build- 
ing the street railway in Cienfuegos, and will construct about 350 miles of railroad 
altogether. 

Although there are a number of rivers in Cuba, some of them with a considerable 
volume of water, they are too short and usually too swift to be of any service to navi- 
gation. The largest of these, the River Cauto, is navigable for a distance of about 50 
miles for light-draft vessels only, while the Sagua la Grande is navigable for about 
20 miles, and several of the other streams are navigable only for a few miles inland. 


THE PRESS OF CUBA. 


Considerable investigation has been undertaken concerning the date of the intro- 
duction of the printing press into the island of Cuba. Good authority can be cited, 
however, for the year 1707, and the honor should be given to Habana, as there is record 
of a small booklet issued from the capital at that date. This places Cuba fifth on the 
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list of countries in the new world to make use of the art of printing, preceded only 
by Mexico, Peru, the United States, Guatemala, and Paraguay. 

The next date on which the printing press was used in Cuba was 1720. In 1735 
another press was reported in Habana, and from 1760 to the present there seems to 
have been practically no interruption to its activity. The printing of books and 
special articles was very animated in 1791 and after, encouraged, too, by the fact that 
a press had been established in Santiago in 1771, although it did not keep busy until 
1792. The study of Cuba itself, however, was a matter in which foreigners took far 
greater interest than did the natives, for books about the island appeared more 
numerously from European presses, while local literature was confined to history and 
poetry, or to polemical discussion. From the beginning of the nineteenth century 
until the present the press made its way slowly over the island, meeting, it must be 
acknowledged, much opposition on the part of the colonial government. 

The first periodical publication in Cuba was the Gazeta de la Habana, issued in 
May, 1764, which appeared Mondays, and contained political and commercial notes 
with various announcements of the Government. This paper reappeared in 1782-83 
as the official organ of the Government. (The Gazeta de Madrid (in Spain) had 
been issued since 1661.) In the same year, 1764, a small but unofficial paper was 
issued for general reading on Wednesdays, in imitation of ard therefore having the same 
name as the similar sheet, El Fensador, in Madrid. 

More like a newspaper was the Papel Periddico de la Habana, the first number of 
which was dated October 24, 1790, and which was at the beginning a weekly, then 
from 1793 to 1805 a semiweekly, Sundays and Thursdays, when it came out three 
times a week as the Aviso, until its end, on September 1, 1810. This was really 
the original literary-economic periodical in Cuba. The cities of the island followed 
the lead of Habana but slowly. Santiago saw its first paper In 1805, Puerto Principe 
and Matanzas in 1813, Cienfuegos in 1845, and Guantanamo in 1871, the other places 
of any importance adding the newspaper to their life as occasion permitted. 

In 1800 only three periodicals existed in Cuba. In 1831 there were 13, in 1860 the 
number had increased to 34, in 1890 to 135, in 1894 to 210, and at the present time 
undoubtedly the list includes upward of 300, published in all parts of the Republic. 
Habana can claim more periodical publications than any other one city, the number 
being above 50, but 75 towns outside the capital have been the local publication cen- 
ter of papers, many of them supporting several, and as the interior of the island becomes 
more thickly inhabited, with a higher standard of living and a more acute national 
spirit, the newspaper press is sure to attain greater proportions. 

The usual daily papers of Habana measure 15 or 16 inches by 23 or 24 inches, and 
have 8 to 12 pages of 6 to 7 columns. The first page has cable and important home 
news, perhaps a cartoon, stock-market reports, and a few advertisements. Asa rule, 
however, it is the last page on which the latter are most generously displayed. Adver- 
tisements find space, nevertheless, on the inside pages, and being mixed with reading 
matter there they are quite prominent. Considerable pictorial display is used also, in 
advertisements, and nothing is neglected in making them attractive and interesting. 
The papers in other cities are smaller than those in the capital, but follow the same 
general characteristics. 

The circulation is a variable quality—that of the very smallest papers is sometimes 
no more than 1,000 copies, while that of the large metropolitan sheets may go as 
high as 25,000. The advertising rates are naturally in proportion. The column inch 
is the unit, and for this in local papers 10 cents gold isa common price to pay. The 
greater the circulation and the more publicity the paper has, the higher the rate, until 
40 and 50 cents is asked, with corresponding figures for frequent insertions and larger 
space occupied. 
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FINANCE. 


The ordinary receipts of the Federal Government for the year 1910 were $689,- 
686,074.27, and the ordinary disbursements for the same period were $653,560,183.66, 
showing a surplus of $36,125,890.61. The figures for the preceding year were: Receipts, 
$637,773,165.36; expenditures, $670,506,889.07; deficit, $32,733,723.71. 

The ordinary Federal receipts for the two years were derived from the following 
sources: 














1909 1910 
Customs... .-. ETO IA OT os OO SE a ae ee Sse NOGA aR OS DO HEHE E | $329, 343,474.99 | $328, 003, 676.16 
An tenmalane Vien U1 Citas ee ree ae ee ea pe ae Nee es | 254, 977,391.26 | 308,816,173. 43 
OST O MIC Oo eee eee ee eyecare eos ree ore eS epee oe ES ere aera 203, 562,383.00 | 224,128, 657.00 
MiscellancousHee pee ee eee ae Fe Aas ee ek PERU EDS Cy Ra oR | 53, 452, 299. 11 52, 866, 224. 68 
fo) 2] eee ea car ee re ease eae eek a Mn PS Cn eects ges Oe 841.335, 548.36 | 913,814, 731.27 











1909 | 1910 
Civil and miscellaneous........---. | $186, 153,222.85 | $178,243, 733.10 
Wie ep atin e nae | 164,386, 429. 45 154, 128, 064. 24 
NawyeDeparimentaassae= see ose | 121,472, 363.80 | 122, 223,185.95 
POSH OAC Os se Soe eee 221, 004,102.00 | 229.977, 224, 00 
Indians ses eects t el eee ey 13, 977, 774. 99 19, 045, 476. 78 
IP CNSIONS Se pxsee ee eee eee | 162,799,115.19 | 158,607,185. 84 
Imberestion| publicidebtzas-sss----4) 21,717, 982.79 21, 312, 537. 75 








TRG talecee eng eee ee 891, 510,991.07 | 883,537,407. 66 





The expenditures on account of the Panama Canal 
for 1910, not included in the above statement, were 
$37,522,360. The expenditures for the preceding year 
were $33,521,342.18. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. DEBT. 
eee The total outstanding debt of the United States on 
December 31, 1910, was as follows: 

















interest-bearing debits cases ne eee oe oo ee ee $913, 317, 490. 00 

Debtrongwhichemterestsnas(ceased eases aeee oscar eee ee ee 1, 995, 045. 26 

Debtabeanne-mornnterestssso. cee se ee ol ee eee eae ee ace: 387, 919, 402. 43 

EG Gall aN cece a igh dst, Gal Neg tn oe ie 1, 303, 231, 937. 69 

The interest-bearing debt is of the following issues: 
Amount Amount 
Loan. Rate: issued. outstanding. 
Per cent. 

Consols of 1930... ..'. =. - SE RUE ay oe NMR OS ae ar cyte a ted anh eye aT 2 $646, 250,150 | $646, 250,150 

TO4n Of W908 VOR nag eres ae naan eee See ee eee 3 198, 792, 660 63, 945, 460: 

hoanroh 1905. Ps. kc: be > eeu aa wane eae 4 162,315,400 | 118, 489, 900: 
Panama Canal loan: 

Series 1906......- 2 54, 631, 980 54, 631, 980 

Series of 1908-...-. 2 30,000, 000 30, 000, 000: 

M0) ft) eet rei Yes Par Riera ues fused vatecauaa laSacaboseT 1,091, 990, 190 913, 317, 490: 
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The debt on which interest has ceased represents various issues of bonds already 
due which have never been presented for redemption. 

The noninterest-bearing debt is represented by paper currency, unsecured by 
deposits of gold or silver bullion, and is as follows: 





UimitedtSitatesm otess (one enn alcis)) same areas te ore eee $346, 681, 106. 00 
Oldsdemandemovesaas vw ace uae oe. a oes Set et ice Jove Be Seg eR ee 53, 282. 50 
Nationalibankimotessredempiiontaccountes ee aee eee eee ee 34, 326, 668. 00 
Bractionalycumren cic 4oe x5 see eer cee ey nemo AEN ee sae ae ye och 6, 858, 435. 93 

Ageregate of debt bearing no imterest.-----2.-------.------- 387, 919, 402. 43 


The cash in the Treasury on December 31, 1910, not including trust funds held for 
the redemption of gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes, amounted to 
$374, 149,447.18. 

The amounts of the trust funds and of the gold and silver certificates and Treasury 
notes, for the redemption of which the fund is held, were as follows: 











In circula- In the Sete 
tion. Treasury. Outstanding. 
Goldtcertificates see eee sapere eee aes eee Saye ee ais $849,174, 639 | $73,681,030 | $922,855, 669 
SiliverGerbtificates)ssaeioe sie Sars Aotese erie ota elofate eit ate teres 474, 333, 499 11, 237, 501 485,571, 000 
TNSAS DIR AOS OMIM yd soaseessssoscesnossesee caress nos sous 3, 461, 493 10, 507 3,472, 000 
Aggregate of certificates and Treasury notes, offset by 
goldvandssilyersmnneMlineastinve sees ee eee ener 1, 326, 969, 631 84, 929,038 | 1,411,898, 669 














FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade of the United States for the year 1910 amounted to 
$3,427,415,895, of which $1,562,924,251 was imports, and $1,864,491,644 was exports. 
The figures for the preceding year, 1909, were: Imports, $1,475,612,580; exports, 
$1,728,203,271; total, $3,203,815,851. There was, therefore, for the year an increase 
in imports of $87,311,671; of exports, $136,288,373, a total increase of $223,600,044. 


IMPORTS. 
The imports by world divisions for the last three years were as follows: 




















World divisions. 1908 1909 1910 
SHUT O Oe eee ees ete eR ae ER ONS ene! ih nee n $548, 882, 652 | $763, 617,523 | $790,154, 694 
INGORE DPATITOTI Gare eae wee ay eobee ete sgt Mtn BE eh sh erg QR 224,623,181 | 277,862,210 | 324,212, 684 
Wsiaxand! © Ceamiaes-ene. eee ee ae ae ee aera eee 195, 283,552 | 223,250,726 239, 732, 090 
Southeinterleae is ee oases es ae ere tne eee eee 132,431, 484 | 198, 202,131 189, 466, 428 
IN hater Atenas eae ese tt a a nin ae arene Sea ner ger cens DEAE cee 15, 153, 268 17, 588, 134 19, 358, 355 
Motels cl eappeeen oes ce cuss ceeecee ete ee iaceee ese 1,116,374, 087 |1, 475, 520,724 | 1,562,924, 251 
| 





The imports from the principal European countries for the three years were as 
follows: 





Countries. 1908 1909 | 1910 





$172, 351, 413 | $247,465,112 | $270,889, 409 
128,069,164 | 161,951, 687 166, 536, 719 
89,150,290 | 131, 982.748 121, 810, 225 
43, 468, 077 50, 208, 431 49, 296, 827 
20, 218, 408 36, 236, 568 37, 559, 056 
19,778, 274 30, 905, 712 30, 682, 712 
21,175, 876 25, 814, 662 25, 512, 309 





FSSC Ghee RNs peace PE IS ci Gy VIN i sen ee Ye Une g 12,104,703 | 15,578,072 20, 345, 333 
Austria-lbun Sanya soaoe mee sae eet cee ae ee cee eae 13, 583, 802 17, 364, 703 18, 022, 396 
Russia INGE WTO Pesaran eee eee a Sane noe eee eeaame an 8,123, 458 15, 082, 602 12, 687, 797 
SweGericys at anoe mamta ie enaing Semen ie setter scl epee Un nen Camera 3,837, 604 5, 652, 197 8, 257, 926 
Turkey: in: MuUrope ssc se see eee see ae Sap oe Gene oeceases 4, 333, 627 7,373, 303 ’ 7,580,474 
INOTWAYie.</ose ce sit Seer Ree ere te ae Sera 3, 651, 120 5, 680, 643 7, 288, 674 


IPOntU Pal na ae os Sasa wean | See ee eae Ee oe aes cea aaa oeacine 5, 025, 214 6, 282, 811 7, 246, 359 
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The imports from the principal North American countries for the three years were as 
follows: 

Countries. 1908 1909 1910 

Wania dae tyre en cia ne eae gations eee eta sean ie meister $71, 363,603 | $87,310,881 | $103, 256,955 
(ODN Of a are ee a Ma aa do IS ee eer eae re Sea 79,114,972 | 107,334,716 127, 827,395 
IMIG KIC Oa ee reso see a eine Cis ese eS = oie ele Ste eee enero 42,768, 972 52, 578, 454 61, 092, 502 
Britishewestilndiesmasa rece nsec ee ceceees cer oe enter oe 10, 972, 009 11, 359, 440 11, 219, 027 
CostaMmRicae shy me aadae inst ee asec ee niece aes ere = eee 4,004. 629 3, 361, 838 3, 529, 945 
SE AUTEN ea ere oe erator aan ce EVE cle sine sisal ne DSS Aree eee 1, 447, 525 1,973, 001 2, 868, 906 
IDNoA oroein, IRGOWI NWO 5 sacacsoconcacadesesdsosrosecsbceessoes 5, 279, 477 2, 767, 338 2, 840. 952 
TAG MCL Lia s ae ROT ee ee ar ee ee ple 1, 946, 838 1, 982, 361 2, 522, 566 
Gaiatem alae yaa BO oe Ser sate we eens ee eee teas aeee 1,903, 911 3, 121, 651 1,986, 150 
INewfoundlandvandsWabradorese-eeeesee eee teresa eee eee 1,305, 435 1, 069, 825 1, 564, 605 
INNATE \.5 sy orem aseeoceneaue as SCRE Nc SAC ye Se nancies 1, 034,131 1,097, 922 1,316, 416 
SEA LUEXOIO Goa a ss See en ets SS Se Greene Ree ee ce oer 1, 033, 350 924, 823 1,241,128 
iBTitishblonduras. ec cdg 22 eee eee ee en eee peer 830, 241 976, 230 1, 023, 169 
Rett es sess seek einige oc ane meee eS ae sine aeaie rere mie eet 447,186 681, 919 831, 465 
DTtCMAVest iin Ges: 222 see ccs cea ci ce eee eee eres 265, 069 342, 020 303, 684 
Danish West Indies.:.-.---- LST eo ae SE a eae ea ee 391, 839 403, 013 139, 620 
BrenehywWiestpindies. 2.29: sce scere =m eaten es ise iene 53, 397 48, 582 46, 989 














The imports from the principal countries of Asia and Oceania for the three years were 


as follows: 


























Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
TAP ATM pe eee re ey Sn he ea cree eae pay Perera rar hel anay teats or vate rane $63,918, 330 | $68,116, 656 $73, 763, 695 
Britishybast Wndleshss.- eee ise seei snes s seen eee eee 53, 172, 235 69, 438, 377 70, 308, 967 
Oli eee ye ere eas Meme Segoe ele aioe aI Saisie see8 22, 874, 392 29, 909, 694 34, 521, 525 
Philippine slanadse ce ce eas ee Bae eee arene a sae wee every 9, 243, 244 13, 556, 916 18, 040, 745 
British Oceaniassscsocso-ee emacs te ee owen Lace oer meee ae 13, 668, 728 18, 258, 773 17, 883, 926 
Dutch: Hastwindicss: f= scene ase sects eee eee aeee 22, 294, 772 10, 389, 864 9,972, 617 
TMITKeya MAS Taos, Saye 8 See eee oe us stcisc mee os Se cteeees yee 5, 744, 483 7, 148, 612 7, 428, 280 
1G Io) ay eA 0) al Ae es en a ne I SEY on AOE ene Na eee a 1,896, 131 1, 851, 609 2, 895, 575 
VAUG GTi de sonra enteg a Bs Sel nal 8 HLM SOM he teeta ty Pale ia oes cet seh T ae chee! 1, 258, 733 2,016, 297 1, 936, 787 
TU UASST as ANS Ti arse ny ee re Since ee ye ae ne doe Mee ban 377, 682 1,154, 408 1,140, 448 
The imports from South America for the three years were as follows: 
Countries. 1908 1909 1910 

Braz ilisee ome eet Van eA Dye te are Sanne en CS aacee Oa $81, 039, 224 | $117,062,725 | $103, 716,231 
PAST OTA GLI a ea epe ns seis eee ye es aS ake SEO ee nee en a gaa 13, 155, 468 27, 080, 231 32, 050, 322 
CUTTS ys eis ee re eee ert Ee ae yey SS ae Seen a a 12, 494, 122 16, 700, 994 20, 381, 158 
Perimesiane arene Be eceay teas aie es ee MMS amon Ut Meer MMC EO 5, 857, 221 7, 164, 364 8, 507, 763 
(Oo S asian] os te ye Tea eee ee es hte rae Oe aa een ain oy ee 6, 897, 493 7, 303, 503 7, 703, 281 
Wenezuelan 2255 322 Bee ae eee eciete te R ore ie 7, 028, 180 7, 772, 851 7, 285, 634 
\Onbsb Ch PARAS ere geese aan ed OSS e decade ised has aon beoesad 2,106, 943 5, 708, 814 4,877,412 
HW CUACOTE eon rene ee atte ee Bid bis Sethelens EIS ie Te Sie ee tere se eee 2,196, 131 2, 832, 819 3, 512, 444 
IDNR WAC HD EEN all atten iy eens ake eel eee i Se a oe Sbemaa ones 787, 386 996, 026 863, 090 
British aG ign aes sce eee a eee eee Aton See EE eee 821, 282 533, 545 495, 164 
French Guiana......_..__. Rees Sry ioeial Sia ee EN Cees eerie 29, 753 26, 698 46, 597 
PAT ALBUS Vice tee eee Ne Ra = Oe ae IIS SEO Oe RU Sere OS ene BIE 16, 347 19, 338 26, 987 
IBYo) bys Overs en i ae el wera haan s Eas ee apa ae tn Se Ee ae 385 223 345 
Balklandélsland sae esse Apes Se eee one oy oe ee Ummm ae ee ete 1 499s ees aoe Sool 

MIO Gall ete Greenie eleor ress ete leeanui ans Seep wei ne epee Aa ee er 132,431, 434 | 1938, 202,131 189, 466, 428 














The imports from the principal countries of Africa for the three years were as follows: 








Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
THY Bybee ee take ci en ee Aa ee Sm Ss ee eeanO Nah Be gale Se $12,049,918 | $12,665,454 | $13,507,873 
Binlowla SobkIoy NIMC. - os onaceean~-soBacesesudscacossdeseceaue 1, 784, 680 1, 998, 768 2,070,119 
Bri tISHME as tuAdEi Ca ees acu ei aime yc a ietrih memes ihn aa 547, 814 973, 035 1, 046, 433 
German “Africa: Meese 5 20 5d CON ae Ue ye sr nts SR MOR area er easra ond 208, 302 949, 819 
AMC FOG et) AN ome MR les wits Pea 15 POLAND Ih ie Sg 153, 216 358,179 458, 757 
renich VAG ri carey tal rele pe ey eae ng Rete Ne San RE 387, 774 767, 737 551, 367 
IBTitiSh Wes t2AiriGe repo eter eee eee tee a ee 90, 609 209, 203 339, 139 
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The following table shows the principal articles of import for the years 1909 and 


























1910: 
1909 1910 1909 1910 
| 
Sugar................-.-| $90, 296, 896 $113, 888, 628 || Cotton, raw...-.---.---- $15, 058, 262 | $17, 458, 033 
Rubber, crude..........- 85 AS OMB |) TiO), AO SO II] Mao a das-censee ace 16,553,032 | 16,631, 486 
Hides and skins, other Nitrate of soda.........- 13, 281,629 | 16,601,328 
than fur'skins_.--.-...| 103,671,277 | 86,107,728 || Leather and manulfac- 
Co fleet esse se eee ee ae | SO 524C 008 | 76, 785-45 || _ OES 5c ccseocnocceccs 16,270,407 | 16,558,059 
VW Silles Mesa sersecine cle | 75,512,401 | 70,026,994 || Furs and skins, un- 
Cotton, manufactured...| 69,744,378 | 66,971,878 Gresse dey eaeserssesaoee 12,706,952 | 16,337, 283 
Manufactured fibers (ex- | IND NBEe sae aeeeeeeenese 12,748,378 | 14,767,315 
Cepbicousom) ess -ess=——- [eb 4860696N |DOroO4 osu NUIT S Serer eee 11,134,892 | 13,593,043 
Tron and steel and manu- Fruits other than ba- 
ACHMED 55 sasesencsses 35,150,620 | 54,947,337 MAMAS A atsanee et 11,596,720 | 13,574,791 
Wood and manufactures Breads iitsees =e 13, 447,396 | 13, 268, 819 
Oa ee eee Seer ener 50, 293,509 | 54,489,711 || Meat and dairy products.| 9,862,037 | 18,238,118 
Wool, unmanufactured..| 55,530,366 | 36,102,447 || Gums......--..-....--.- 13, 241,060 | 12,476,893 
Tin, Unmanufactured....| 27,559,937 | 33,921,449 || Bananas.....-....-.-...- 11,892,073 | 12, 433,334 
Silk manufactures... ...- 32,707,982 | 33,884,498 || Cacao, crude..........-.- 13,358,534 | 12,065,738 
Oils S Bae erro 18,510,197 | 32,344,291 || Earthen, stone, and 
Copper and manufac- Chingawareyeneeee eee 10,542,878 | 11,319,526 
(CUNESMee Srnec eee cae 30,608,120 | 31,667,078 || Feathers, natural and | 
Unmanufactured fibers | She. nsssecscsse>- 12,005,844 | 11,201,383 
(except cotton).......- 33,511,696 | 28,906,170 || Fertilizers, other than | ¥ 
Diamonds) cutee sess se. | 27,369,405 | 25,672, 639 TMUTNID os sccecesecee 6,505,090 | 9, 438, 417 
Weaitobacconsee ae eeeeee 25,897,650 | 24,709,939 || Furs and skins, dressed 
Wool, manufactured..... | 22,058,711 | 21,587, 496 or manufactured.......| 11,338,726 | 9,327,839 
Spirits, wines, etc.....-- | 26,565,661 | 20,053,644 || Diamonds, uncut... ----- 8,789,649 ; 9,204,134 
Art works.............-.| 16,845,919 | 19,447,763 || Copper ore, matte, and 
Paper and manufactures.) 18,149,343 | 18,588, 886 rec ulus/ees-e oases 9,113,254 | 9,182,162 
IN EERE. 5 sancasasceo. 2,156,999 | 18,007,305 || Vegetables.............- 13,189,603 | 8,700, 100: 





In 1910 the greater amounts of the leading articles as above enumerated were 
imported from the countries as stated below: 

Sugar (all cane, except beet, $43): From Cuba, $100,104,413; Philippine Islands, 
$6,502,354, and Dutch East Indies, $5,008,186. Rubber, crude (India rubber, 
$98,007,295; guayule, $5,666,451; scrap and refuse, $3,007,530; balata, $340,569; gutta- 
percha, $184,035; and gutta-joolatong, $3,202,479). Of India rubber, from Brazil, 
$41,582,766; United Kingdom, $21,849, 471; Mexico, $7,374,825; Germany, $7,716,050; 
Belgium, $5,161,777; France, $4,597,834; East Indies, $4,329,736; and from South 
America other than Brazil, $2,453,012. 

Hides and skins other than fur skins—Cattle hides, $32,925,375: From Argentina, 
$9,942,219; Mexico, $3,829,114; Canada, $3,255,956; Uruguay, $2,378,450; France, 
$1,933,842; and from Belgium, $1,267,409. Goatskins, $27,223,492, of which from East 
Indies, $8,543,786; China, $3,932,804; Mexico, $2,724,506; Brazil, $2,388,274; Aden, 
$1,397,076; Africa, $1,214,595; United Kingdom, $1,162,203; Russia, $1,122,413; and 
from Argentina, $1,097,264. Calf and kip skins, $11,814,440: From Russia, $3,769,901; 
Germany, $2,320,106; Canada, $935,024; and from South America, $922,753. Sheep- 
skins, $9,869,596: From United Kingdom, $4,981,025; Australia, $1,009,652; Asia, 
$893,213; Russia, $645,535; and from Argentina, $557,387. 

Coffee: From Brazil, $55,438,676; Venezuela, $4,328,082; Colombia, $4,138,643; 
Central America, $3,234,677; Mexico, $3,030,030; and from East Indies, $1,760,597. 

Silk, raw: From Japan, $43,744,447; China, $11,613,009; Italy, $10,974,475; and 
France, $1,081,020. 

Cotton, manufactured—Of cloths, $8,357,305: From the United Kingdom, $6,607,795; 
France, $773,295. Of knit goods, $5,313,958: From Germany, $4,785,499. Of laces, 
embroideries, trimmings, etc., $35,927,461: From Switzerland, $14,064,626; France, 
$8,288,599; Germany, $6,806,949; and United Kingdom, $5,581,753. Manufactured 
fibers (except cotton)—Of burlap, $21,329,239: From East Indies, $17,177,444; United 
Kingdom, $4,017,854. Of linens (flax, hemp, or ramie), $19,463,568: From the 
United Kingdom, $14,997,718; Germany, 2,041,041; and from Belgium, $1,620,953. 
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Wood and manufactures of—Mahogany (in logs), $3,477,658: From the United 
Kingdom, $1,355,623; Mexico, $846,291; and from Central America, $619,639. Lumber, 
$17,764,049: From Canada, $17,429,124. Wood pulp, $13,296,500: From Canada, 
$4,966,536; Germany, $2,899,259; Norway, $2,654,966; and from Sweden, $1,979,760. 

Iron and steel and manufactures of—Ore, $7,832,225: From Cuba, $4,459,789; 
Sweden, $1,391,976; and from Spain, $1,040,589. Pig iron, $6,549,938: From the 
United Kingdom, $5,188,410. Tinplates, $4,502,862: From the United Kingdom, 
$4,473,881. 

Wool, unmanufactured—Clothing wools, $21,040,633: From Australia, $7,310,772; 
United Kingdom, $5,360,133; Argentina, $5,192,006; and from Uruguay, $1,625,843. 
Combing wools, $4,578,781: From the .United Kingdom, $3,119,130, and from 
South America $667,204. Carpet wools, $10,483,033: From China, $3,674,093; United 
Kingdom, $2,897,940; Russia, $1,417,532; Turkey in Asia, $967,410; and from Argen- 
tina, $298,098. 

Tin, unmanufactured: From the United Kingdom, $20,836,168; Straits Settlements, 
$9,971,179; and Germany, $1,538,303. 

Silk manufactures—Ready-made clothing, $5,740,189: From France, $2,820,363; 
Germany, $1,198,763; and from the United Kingdom, $1,064,741. Dress goods, 
$9,747,167: From France, $5,459,689; Japan, $2,048,806; and from Switzerland, 
$1,223,043. Laces and embroideries, $4,488,040: From France, $3,349,723. 

Copper and manufactures—Pigs, ingots, plates, and bars, $31,620,689: From Mexico, 
$10,004,799; Peru, $4,993,864; Canada, $3,657,833; Spain, $3,185,855; Australia, 
$2,800,985; Japan, $2,321,298; and from the United Kingdom, $2,235,227. 

Unmanufactured fibers (except cotton)—Flax, $3,263,137: From the United King- 
dom, $1,180,682; Belgium, $1,076,970; and from Russia, $609,604. Jute and jute 
butts, $3,394,331: From the East Indies, $3,165,101. Manila, $8,670,430: From the 
Philippine Islands, $8,662,926. Sisal, $10,850,215: From Mexico,$10,249,473. 

Leaf tobacco—Cigar wrappers, $5,787,092: From the Netherlands, $5,526,178. 
Other leaf, $18,922,847: From Cuba, $12,654,336; Turkey, $4,260,795; and from 
Germany, $1,439,267. 

Cotton, raw: From Egypt, $12,685,376; United Kingdom, $2,175,435; Asia,$1, 422,088; 
and Peru, $956,031. 

Bananas: From Central America, $6,765,639; British West Indies, $3,932,388; and 
Cuba, $716,719. 

Cacao: From British West Indies, $3,748,696; Dominican Republic, $2,066,197; 
Portugal, $1,840,165; Ecuador, $1,592,455; and Brazil, $833,441. 

The receipts of merchandise from foreign countries at the principal ports of entry 
for the years 1909 and 1910 were: 























Ports of entry. 1909 1910 Ports of entry. | 
| | 
| | 
Atlantic coast: Pacific coast: 
ING WenOL keane $891, 527,678 | $919, 375, 357 Seattle... <2 epson: | $28,611,494 | $33, 837,633 
IBOHOIMNS scocoooaace 127,025,654 | 121, 448,133 San Francisco. ..-- | 51, 468, 597 50, 649, 435 
Philadelphia......| 78,003, 464 89, 641, 472 || Northern border: | | 
Baltimore .----4-- 27, 418, 567 32, 381, 566 Chicacoseeeeeeeeee | 24, 635, 604 27,700, 664 
Perth Amboy. ..-- 7, 241, 284 8, 948, 034 Oswegatchie. ...--. | 20,736, 761 22,178, 554 
Gulf coast: New Or- BYP O-s-cossesene | 9, 606, 468 14, 448, 595 
IeansS oa csaaseeer 53, 570, 687 61,188, 259 Champlain. ..--..- 8, 167, 527 9, 532, 261 
Mexican border: IYO soaccososas 7, 100, 659 8, 042, 901 
INADA 5 ossdaccce 9, 256, 879 9, 574, 670 Minnesota.....---- 6, 153, 289 6, 853, 751 
Salunriaeeee eee 5, 248, 034 6, 302, 451 Memphremagog. .- 4, 864, 142 6, 451, 795 
ERUTOn eee eee eee eee | 5, 315, 434 6, 038, 201 
| 
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The exports by world divisions for the last three years were: 
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World divisions. 1908 1909 1910 

as | aa 
UTD: coe ene ae eee or ee eens aa ee $1, 233, 974,092 | $1, 169,672,726 | $1,192, 695, 728 
NOT GA Ebi Caec aoe gaat ts Sete Seorinteieen Dames 294, 002, 660 344, 761, 296 425,576,553 
iNsiatan de OCcaminne cue aoe seer ine wae cei el enc 129,852,286 | 113,130,487 | —-124, 859, 916 
MoutlivAinenicaseetes See se cae Ne Sine ae Ns es | 76,597,635 | «83,509,838 | «100, 303, 616 
[bat cesta Sota oe eae Ue eee pa met Secon a | 18, 408, 774 17, 124, 298 | 21,055,831 

ANG teale se Ses ee A oe ane Raat eee See | 1, 752,835,447 | 1,728,198,645 | 1,864, 491, 644 
Wit ns | 

The exports to the principal European countries for the three years were: 
| { 
Countries. | 1908 1909 1910 
Winited Kinad ome es. ete co A ee ane en: SE | $554, 747,076 | $521,281,999 | $550,626, 404 
(GSTeina neh PISCE ae aE re Cea Oa CIR rata See EN ae | 258,018,076 | 247,310,484 | 258,307,490 
TEAC ES «fee Oe ye Sea ere ene Seok gee 116,855,301 | 126,361,959 | 115,709,548 
INCE Hrerlain ds Seem eteet cay Se eat ied Se a tee are eee 98,329,347 | 89,121,124] 84,867,181 
TILE iy eRe ACS ee ee Sn aS OSE ee aero ees BER Sere 61,035,561 | 56,850,502 | 52,697,405 
IBC) cal aay de a meen Oe Ree SO oi et ence ee mee Poe Oe 47,662,866 | 44,477,380 | 38,910, 722 
iS ene ee as Hn oo ee See ee OEE E eee 21,303,829 | 17,222,347 22, 589, 559 
EXUSSaPTTASE GTO Demme ste cee ps mee Sheet a. eels oe 17,961,361 | 15,247,047 | 18, 463, 598 
PACTS (ir =) ULI OT yee ee el 15, 149, 433 15, 883, 968 16, 241,191 
Gwredonten iewemaut dre. ee oe le 7, 652, 535 6, 630, 429 6, 581,177 
INORWAY. ose Dente eee emeee 6, 271, 098 6, 250, 498 6, 384, 681 
POT Cae Lae ih Sete eal OMA Sera am ae ele Ania 3, 761, 754 3, 402, 143 3, 128, 380 
Turkey in Europe | 1,544,677 2,074, 510 1,572, 976 
SK atW ATH OG ee eee ete ateneas deoan aoe te rea acon aecebos Some | 655, 853 | 764, 035 | 775, 540 
1 











The exports to the principal North American countries for 


the three years were: 





| | 
1908 | 





Countries. 1909 1910 
(CPTI pVi Dee cae wel thd as Gea 4 Ee AP Pes Ae | $152,624, 758 | $187,729,383 | $241, 80Y, 233 
ING as aT ole peein tg Leen a eS a oy Be 8 ct cane ee | 46,462,044; 53,513,347 63, 858, 939 
Una SS Oh oe Mia ae Pee ma EN | 42,451,924! 48,217,689 | 57,783, 617 
IAT TT ee See ee ae Uti ent ied ee ee cp seen | 16,799,630 | 19,008, 196 21, 530, 112 
TBIMINEIN WCRI IUNGUOS- « oaaccesecoccseecccceucpocesencccceunsss| UZ UES, 460 || it Asi Baie 11, 302, 871 
TATU Lets soe ete a eos Gin Se ern See Perec pen eeeee ene | 3, 500, 775 | 4, 443, 988 4,815, 585 
INEwioundlandtandelvabradOraeasess=== eee eee ee eee | 4,172, 963 | 3, 708, 300 4,350, 735 
DomMinicanwhie piu lic me eeer mesa eee | ose ar | 2,723, 408 2, 500, 959 | 3, 699, 637 
CostagRicacs sas asa Sone ee sc ceaieee see eisseee eee cemaas 2,196, 459 | 2,841, 343 3,178, 835 
Giulateiial ate Oars ase aa ee ioe Doge ee nies PEC eRe 1, 743, 839 | 1, 752, 696 2,313, 496 
ING CER ab els on sacks ond cade toceduetepebeenSeacees Wemeeoeeceaores | 1, 297, 163 | 1,475, 162 1, 861,328 
IBLONGKIIIS Sagsascascosce seme CaoE wou ae soneSE pesos sucsosDoaesee|| 1, 540, 280 | 1,636,678 | 1, 707, 692 
Salvia Orato eee eee a = ae ears Sema eee res nen | 1, 404, 573 | 1,470,914 1, 560, 674 
Mrenche Wiest, IN GieSase sen oem se ace oe a eee Se ener 1, 405, 107 | 1, 288, 858 1, 533, 183 
IBTitishwelondunaseceemeeeer eee Cero reer eeaeee eee eee ee 1,164, 638 1,154, 845 1,331, 302 
Danish ewWrestilnGiester ese s-ecnc tase ssecer onc saeco eee | 674, 938 | 709, 601 779, 914 
IDYbNKC WANES UNGIESS 5 oases cope eaccocsa ees aoe oa oeeuaSne sesauees 687, 531 | 593, 984 726, 776 





The exports to the principal countries of Asia and Oceania for the three years we re 














Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
British: Oceania seseeerst as see cee aes ee ee eee $32,792,642 | $30,847, 250 $38, 345, 781 
TAD AT eas ea eR End ann ee or Geren eee orem 33,624,781 | 23,471,837 26, 566, 178 
Philippine sland Soest eee eee ee ee 9,911,197 | 13,791,595 19, 941,539 
(Olribarr Weer Os oo Come Rei ee et I en Ree ee S| 24,941,129 | 19,791,796 16, 710, 289 
British Hastpindiesseecemereree ae ses ses eee ae sos. asters | 11,675,659 9,709, 232 10, 002, 167 
He Koyatedecasareey stn oS) ey aah nes Palle abe oe Me ee al 8,177, 302 7,437,627 5,849, 470 
Dutch Bastin diesssaserces ses ane = eee = eee ene e eco s|| 2, 276, 104 2, 620, 663 2, 867, 137 
DEAD ASIA WaT 0 gets Wo eG egy Se gt VR rr | 1,916, 285 1,480, 741 1,070, 163 
Markey NANG Tas So ane yaaa oe epee Seyee cic nie eee eee ea 524, 341 794, 740 897, 996 
INLET ercee OSE Oe eee een ar ee Bras Sates 1,506, 835 947, 676 645, 571 
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The exports to South America for the three years were as follows: 














Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
Argentina. .o20S22 a5. 22 Sec8 222 = oi ee eI: 2 Fe | $33,519,955 | $36, 287,992 $42,776, 982 
Brazil, oc 2 pose eos J nee ers | 16,973,977 | 19,765,836 24, 988, 337 
(OUI SESE REE SNe He Moa aee. . Myin Susan een ame NCR aeaats 5,373, 911 6, 787, 537 9,991, 278 
PGs kp eee meee stra hee orien GL Mane ns ea eH RL ONO Dylan Sun OSB)| 4,851,410 
(Glilloinil pase sacs tase ete a oe Re Cape ieee ok See A pene et | 3,690,014 | 3, 472, 682 | 4,636, 682 
WUC Ua ye eee eee ee ee eee eee Oe eee ee ane ers 3, 134, 694 4,016,105 | 4,610,715 
WiGTIEZ UE la) ae ieee ee nee eh a one ee eee e, Sele Sa | 2,566, 022 2,529, 669 3, 086, 126 
IDOR ENG (Ranson s Uae ree os camera rood SS un eeesaSasete ae mere 1,814, 434 | 2, 202, 849 2,008, 838 
IB TiGis hs Guiana meee saeco eice area eterna erateeia Ie 2,018, 462 2,028, 480 1,706, 177 
TYG RriEY eatin beelis ck Stes aS Gop. Ohya t werk Ried Cont oe ee oe me ee 687, 307 895, 838 703, 644 
ID DUO NCHIENN e Seacds none caqgnalsoahusanae aos uSsneaeseecod as | 599, 489 717,415 | 642,056 
i MhefsyoLONae HOME DIE g o) ee ga a ey Re ae UN ecg BR ce 347, 698 | 363,581 | 240, 223 
RAR AC UAV Sete pees eine aera setae e Meee ee ae ae Pea nas 55, 229 | 69, 674 60,581 
Mallclanta WS land Shays eee seceet Saaeeee tere eee nese eiece er | 998 | 1,142 567 
| 
Noy ie Oa OE ose ie Re seer eae Me || 76,597,635 | 83,509,838 | 100,303, 616 





The exports to the principal countries of Africa for the three years were: 














Countries. 1908 1909 1910 
BUG LS Ine Ss OU GEN AG Gas ys are tee ay ave ec eee ee ol $7,167,813 | $8,453,439 $11,411,609 
British WiesteAWhicaees- ope sees s- oe esse one eee Neer oe 2,051,367 | 2,167,804 2,329, 963 
LOY 71 01 ERS ee OR es ee ares 2 og Peak ae aie 1,766, 232 860, 396 1, 321, 634 
Tigaya (Gl cbeNLOKeE ita canes Sil ers Hee is eae Re ee a aan ate man ete 1,468,405 | 1,622,087 1,184, 874 
IBTitish Eas tear Caeees ae cohen ek cee PT Nis ae nae 434,811 692, 199 479, 785 
German Ati ri Caer eee atte ee Poe ayy eos Se See eo asec 105, 852 199, 219 208, 688 
MOL OCCOM = eae ee ee oe 2 eS Be ee See Seats 20, 063 89, 120 22, 466 
} 








The following table shows the principal articles of export for the years 1909 and 1910: 























1909 | 1910 | 1909 1910 
| iS = as 

Cotton, Tawi--=--------- $461,919, 568 | $530, 824,222 || Fruits and nuts......-- $18, 707,670 | $23, 023, 586 
Tron and steel, and man- | Naval stores......--.--- 16, 103, 076 22,153, (92 

WUEXOUIES Ol. . = 2 sscsc6 159,039,719 | 203,346,067 || Chemicals, drugs, and 
Meat and dairy prod- Ieee di Cin CSheaeneseeese 20, 330, 335 21, 713,329 

WON en ebkeeokeseseease 151,964,537 | 129,522,085 || Oil cake and meal....-- 20, 245, 818 20, 791, 222 
QOilsoc 522 eee eeeae eee 126,350,916 | 109,954,928 |} Paper, and manufac- 
Bread Scuiliseeeee eee 139,779,080 | 109,096,306 |; _ tures of....-...---.--- 15, 280, 541 17, 960, 809 
Copper, and manufac- | | Pivelanimalstee---2---- 20, 795, 138 15, 292, 411 

tures Of ase s eae ee 93,919,956 | 96,031,885 || Furs and fur skins....-- 11, 506, 355 13, 462,117 
Wood, and manufac- | Instruments and appa- 

(WIRES ise cceecsoseass 72, 313, 280 85,789,038 || _ ratus, scientific. ...--- 9, 136, 892 11, 460, 773 
Leather, and manufac- | Rubber, manufactures 

{URES Cll. 2 2 eases. cases AT AC eAN Ge |e ao SeD lley76 alll wrote. eee eee oe ene 8,874,485 | 11, 224, 936 
Coal and coke-.-.-..--- 41,674,191 | 44,524,085 || Sugar and molasses. - --- 5, 487, 551 8, 829, 333 
Leaf tobacco....---..---- | 36,844,121 | 36,070,695 || Phosphate rock...-.-.-- 7, 644, 368 8, 234, 276 
Cotton, manufactures of.| 34,414,860 | 35, 578, 065 eeu Isl eaceoee eine oy betty 8, 544, 016 8, 404,177 
Agricultural imple- | | Musical instruments.-.-.| 2,971,187 3, 256, 391 

IMEMtS esac eee eRe Oe 27,327,428 | 31,291,351 || Exports of foreign mer- 
Cars, carriages, and Hmenchian (dis @ls-sseee mee 27, 476, 660 37, 235, 975 

other vehicles.....---- | 16,774,036 25, 610, 243 





In 1910 the greater amounts of the leading articles as above enumerated were 
exported to the countries as stated below: 

Cotton, raw: To the United Kingdom, $243,233,628; Belgium, $7,523 526; France 
$61,650,772; Germany, $138,595,991; Italy, $28,244,154; Russia in Europe, $9,730,432, 
Spain, $16,025,323; other Europe, $8,648,480; Canada, $10,730,646; Mexico, $700,765 
and to Japan, $9,625,941. 

Iron and steel, and manufactures of: Steel rails, $10,162,522, of which to Canada, 
$750,424: Central American States, $528,132; Mexico, $1,824,996; West Indies and 
Bermuda, $1,173,119; South America, $2,835,954; Japan, $531,219, and to other Asia 
and Oceania, $2,271,578. Structural iron and steel, $7,127,673, of which to Canada, 
$3,346,393: Mexico, $1,258,531; Cuba, $556,797, and South America, $702,605. Wire, 
$9,198,005, of which to Canada, $2,077,092; Mexico, $917,349; Cuba, $604,297; Argen- 
tina, $1,160,366; Brazil, $454,507; other South America, $764,210, and Australia, 
$1,442,898. Builders’ hardware and tools, $15,844,897. Electrical machinery, 
$7,156,688, of which to the United Kingdom $373,935; France, $260,076; other Europe, 
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$485,414; Canada, $1,577,483; Mexico, $1,242,132; Cuba, $181,205; Brazil, $375,825; 
other South America, $343,889, and to Japan $1,008,553. Metal-working machinery, 
$7,636,659. Mining machinery, $6,586,044. Sewing machines, $8,142,765, of which 
to the United Kingdom, $1,760,814; Germany, $1,097,831; Netherlands, $462,925; 
Canada, $442,247; Mexico, $518,360; Cuba, $365,088; Argentina, $618,137; Brazil, 
$919,173, and to other South America, $640,707. Locomotives, $2,820,352, of which 
to Canada, $351,907; Central American States, $163,028; Mexico, $293,185; Cuba, 
$141,175; Brazil, $903,488; Argentina, $95,323; other South American countries, 
$94,476, and to the Chinese Empire, $201,920. Typewriters, $8,848,464, of which to 
the United Kingdom, $2,137,273; France, $853,721; Germany, $1,060,528; Russia in 
Europe, $692,761; other Europe, $1,190,195; Canada, $530,543; Mexico, $346,341; 
Cuba, $98,836, and to South America. $812,563. Pipes and fittings, $9,544,119, of 
which to Belgium, $606,023; Canada, $1,371,399; Central America, $436,333; Mexico, 
$1,901,777; Cuba, $883,465, and to Japan, $863,228. 

Oils: Mineral crude, $5,404,253, of which to France, $908,479; other Europe, 
$467,376; Canada, $1,351,187; Mexico, $1,163,977, and Cuba, $356,696. Mineral 
refined: Naphthas, $8,407,102. Illuminating oil, $55,642,368, of which to the United 
Kingdom, $8,557,528; Belgium, $1,788,262; Denmark, $1,126,889; France, $1,759,667; 
Germany, $5,507,980; Italy, $1,222,454; Netherlands, $4,674,929; Sweden, $1,256,158; 
other Europe, $1,200,464; Canada, $486,194; Central America, $308,910; Argentina, 
$2,219,067; Brazil, $3,132,565; Chile, $874,327; other South America, $1,319,820; 
Chinese Empire, $5,365,268; British India, $2,228,450; Dutch East Indies, $1,281,135; 
Japan, $2,468,378; British Oceania, $2,719,574, and to British Africa, $1,232,153. 
Lubricating oil, $20,921,103, of which to the United Kingdom, $5,909,600; Belgium, 
$1,129,698; France, $1,890,887; Germany, $2,370,738; Italy, $854,600; Netherlands, 
$1,115,217; Canada, $766,943; Mexico, $285,684; Cuba, $369,321; Argentina, $584,569; 
Brazil, $389,271; Chile, $383,424; British East Indies, $894,386; Japan, $495,841; 
British Oceania, $610,150, and to British Africa, $349,914. Vegetable: Cottonseed, 
$13,186,692, of which to the United Kingdom, $2,058,601; Italy, $1,065,864, and to 
the Netherlands, $2,549,075. 

Breadstuffs: Barley, $4,705,321. Maize, $28,019,716, of which to the United King- 
dom, $5,802,756; Denmark, $1,417,523; Germany, $3,184, 454; Netherlands, $3,680,680. 
Canada, $5,557,199, and to Cuba, $1,628,949. Wheat, $23,468,723, of which to the 
United Kingdom, $10,556,261; Belgim, $2,017,950; France, $2,931,327; Germany: 
$1,601,681; Netherlands, $1,196,082; Canada, $1,063,403, and to Mexico, $2,296,660. 
Wheat flour, $42,990,645, of which to the United Kingdom, $13,300,016; Germany, 
$1,195,637; Netherlands, $3,832,297; Central America, $2,073,584; Cuba, $4,442,434; 
other West Indies, $3,919,437; Brazil, $2,616,057; other South America, $2,474,942; 
Hongkong, $2,801,775; Japan, $1,016,889, and to the Philippine Islands, $826,258. 

Copper and manufactures of: Ore, matte and regulus, $1,049,086. Pigs, ingots, 
bars, and plates, $88,949,799, of which to the United Kingdom, $12,170,703; Belgium, 
$839,248; France, $14,760,269; Germany, $22,368,315; Italy, $4,447,032; Nether- 
lands, $27,135,378; Russia in Europe, $874,978; other Europe, $5,489,908, and to 
Canada, $794,511. Manufactures, $5,132,287. 

Wood, and manufactures of: Log, firewood, and timber, hewn and sawed, $14,858,998, 
of which to the United Kingdom, $5,571,597; France, $756,197; Germany, $1,245,638; 
Italy, $1,124,870; Netherlands, $1,525,973; Canada, $1,638,742; Central American 
States, $631,890; Mexico, $997,460, and to South America, $248,299. Lumber, 
$41,675,785, of which to the United Kingdom, $6,051,779; Belgium, $2,119,910; France» 
$785,085; Germany, $2,055,812; Italy, $964,399; Netherlands, $2,293,465; Canada, 
$7,670,201; Central America, $1,221,759; Mexico, $1,760,842; Cuba, $2,480,685; Argen- 
tina, $4,974,919; Brazil, $725,547; other South America, $1,520,882; Chinese Empire, 
$1,038,880, and to British Oceania, $2,803,350. Staves, $5,297,466. Furniture, 
$6,026,494, of which to the United Kingdom, $511,971; other Europe, $761,689; Canada, 
$915,132; Central America, $183,907; Mexico, $845,243; Cuba, $683,044; Argentina, 
$852,961; other South America, $399,814, and to Asia and Oceania, $444,079. 
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Leather and manufactures of: Sole leather, $8,419,475, of- which to the United 
Kingdom, $6,965,633; Belgium, $306,608, and to Japan, $556,013. Glazed kid, 
$16,675,613. Boots and shoes, $13,216,237, of which to the United Kingdom, 
$1,717,373; Germany, $658,972; Canada, $1,492,455; Central American States, 
$987,423; Mexico, $1,650,740; Cuba, $3,138,109; South America, $800,037; and the 
Philippine Islands, $582,089. 

Coal and coke: Coal (anthracite) $14,785,387, of which to Canada, $14,528,687. 
Bituminous, $26,685,405, of which to Canada, $17,986,316; Mexico, $1,827,002; Cuba, 
$2,329,830; and to the other West Indies, $1,317,379. Coke, $3,053,293. 

Tobacco, leaf: To the United Kingdom, $12,249,430; to Belgium, $1,141,607; to 
France, $3,515,943; to Germany, $4,695,722; to Italy, $4,031,056; Netherlands, 
$2,016,182; Spain, $1,021,258; other Europe, $979,158; Canada, $1,672,254; South 
America, $378,580; British Oceania, $1,633,880; other Asia and Oceania, $784,278; 
British Africa, $670,345; and to other Africa, $701,022. 

Cotton, manufactures of: Cloths, $20,271,204, of which to the United Kingdom, 
$297,432; Canada, $1,033,980; Central America, $1,648,155; Mexico, $227,398; Cuba, 
$879,183; other West Indies, $2,695,113; Chile, $724,042; Colombia, $842,165; other 
South America, $1,302,447; Aden, $587,760; Chinese Empire, $4,151,340; British 
East Indies, $605,380; British Oceania, $872,990; and to the Philippine Islands, 
$3,484,658. Clothing, $6,417,277. Waste, $3,599,231. 

Cars, carriages, and other vehicles: Automobiles, $13,190,296, of which to the United 
Kingdom, $2,755,592; France, $753,204; Germany, $331,754; Italy, $377,750; other 
Europe, $764,463; Canada, $5,021,043; Mexico, $689,903; West Indies, $412,588; 
South America, $519,160; and to British Oceania, $748,933. Passenger and freight 
railway and tramway cars, $6,074,682, of which to Canada, $656,025; Central America, 
$790,953; Mexico, $1,783,685; Cuba, $1,202,603; Argentina, $311,352; and to other 
South America, $692,834. 

Fruits and nuts: To the United Kingdom, $7,484,282; Germany, $3,278,458; Neth- 
erlands, $1,322,930; other Europe, $2,823,582; and to Canada, $6,183,012. 

Naval stores: Rosin, $12,373,825, of which to the United Kingdom, $2,459,404; 
Austria-Hungary, $439,054; Germany, $3,932,035; Italy, $507,880; Netherlands, 
$1,051,164; Canada, $428,948; Argentina, $678,900; Brazil, $822,749; and to other 
South America, $270,256. Turpentine, $9,627,428, of which to the United Kingdom, 
$3,654,781; Belgium, $1,098,548; Germany, $1,592,818; Netherlands, $1,287,651; 
Canada, $560,408; and to South America, $693,432. 

Oil cake and meal: Cottonseed, $10,122,274, of which to the United Kingdom, 
$1,282,308; Denmark, $3,611,445; Germany, $3,543,921; and to the Netherlands, 
$823,220. Flaxseed, $9,806,771, of which to the United Kingdom, $779,700; Belgium, 
$4,434,077; and to the Netherlands, $3,924,009. 

The exports of merchandise to foreign countries from the principal ports of departure 
for the years 1909 and 1910 were: 
































Ports. 1909 | 1910 | Ports. 1909 1910 
| 
Atlantic coast: Pacific coast: | 
New York...-...- $627, 782,841 | $705,117, 997 || San Francisco....| $31,100,309 | $36,413,739 
Baltimore. ......- 79,496,651 | 72,999,110 || Scattlenseeeeeeee og. 5188 O74! 32,187, 901 
IBOKWO = ceacacscs 72,936, 869 69,483,136 || Northern border: | 
Philadelphia...... 80, 650, 274 66, 290, 344 || DetrOl ee 37,085,027 | 41,178, 267 
Savanna hee 66, 932, 973 62, 283,108 || Butte) Os=eeeee eae 30, 241, 830 | 39, 999, 699 
Wilmington.....- 23,310,070 27,404, 766 TUONO 5 sceccces | 21,858,064 24, 290, 655 
») Brunswicks sass 17,486,173 13, 933, 368 INIEKERID).55 cnc aee | 18,127,998 20, 462, 894 
Gulf coast: Champlain. ...... 15, 169, 502 20, 265, 851 
Galveston........ 182,446,114 | 201,875,443 Minnesota......-- 9,909, 940 16, 908, 736 
New Orleans. -..- 146, 855, 390 155, 218, 749 || Memphremagog - - 11, 770, 063 15, 898, 950 
Mobile............| 27,806, 466 29, 351, 343 || North and South | 
Pensacola......-- 20, 971, 670 20,379, 458 Dakota sees 10,511, 820 15,820, 844 
SEO s5scaceas: 20, 272, 367 | 20, 378, 452 Cuyahoga. ......-. 9, 683, 113 11, 228, 377 
Mexican border: Cor- 
pus Christin..-22--- 9,956, 709 13, 737, 609 
} 








The Republic of Chile has an area of 291,500 square miles, with a 
population (1910) of about 3,500,000, or 12 per square mile. It 
extends from the Samu River to Cape Horn, occupying a long, 
narrow strip of land between the Andine mountain range and the 
Pacific Ocean, with a coast line of 2,625 miles and an average width 
of only 90 miles. The country is rich in minerals, the best known 
being nitrate, from which the fertilizer known as nitrate of soda is 
procured. Copper, gold, silver, and iron are also found. Agricul- 
ture, viticulture, apiculture, and fisheries thrive, and there are exten- 
sive forests of cabinet and other woods. 

By the constitution adopted May 25, 1833, Chile has a republican 
form of government, with legislative, executive, and judicial branches, 
The legislative power is vested in the National 
Congress, consisting of a Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies; the former, in accordance with the 
new census, will be composed of 37 and the 
latter of 108 members. Senators are elected for 
a term of six years in the proportion of 1 for 
every 3 deputies, but the Senate is partially re- 
newed every three years. Deputies are elected 
for three years by direct vote, 1 for every 30,000 
inhabitants or fraction thereof not less than 
15,000. All male Chileans of 21 years of age 
who can read and write and are registered are COAT OF ARMS OF 

| CHILE. 
entitled to vote. Congress meets regularly from 
June 1 to September 1 each year at the national capital, Santiago. 
During the recess of that body a permanent committee consisting 
of 14 members, of which 7 are senators and 7 deputies, acts for 
Congress and is consulted by the President upon all matters of 
importance. 

The President is elected for five years by electors, who, in their 
turn, are chosen by direct vote. He can not serve for two consecutive 
terms, and may not leave the country during his term of office or 
for one year after its expiration except with the consent of Con- 
gress. His salary is 60,000 pesos (about $13,000) a year. He is 
assisted by a council of State, of 11 members, 6 of whom are appointed 
by Congress and 5 by the President; and also by a cabinet of 6 min- 
isters, who are appointed by him but are responsible to Congress. 

The President and his cabinet are as follows: 

President, Dr. Ramon Barros Luco (inaugurated December 23, 
1910). 

Minister of Interior, Sr. Ramén Gutiérrez. 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Enrique A. Rodriguez. 

Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, Sr. Benjamin Montt. 

Minister of Finance, Sr. Pedro Montenegro. 

Minister of War and Navy, Sr. Alejandro Hunneus. 

Minister of Industry and Public Works, Sr. Enrique Zafiartu. 

The Department of Interior (Ministerio del Interior) has under its 
jurisdiction the government of the Republic as well as the various 
intendentes and governors of the territorial divisions. It has also 
charge of the postal and telegraph offices, bureau of statistics, police, 
charity, and sanitary institutions. 

Under the direction of the Department of Foreign Affairs, which 
also includes the Subdivisions of Worship and Colonization (Minis- 
terio de Relaciones Exteriores, Culto y Colonizacién), are conducted 
all diplomatic and consular intercourse as well as negotiations with 
foreign Governments. The division of worship 
has charge of the official churches subsidized 
and maintained by the Government. The colo- 
nization section seeks to promote immigration 
and colonization into the country, and toward 
that end is charged with the establishment of 
propaganda agencies in such places as it deems 
feasible. 

The Department of Justice and Public In- 
struction (Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccién 
Publica) is administered in two divisions. The 
section of justice is entrusted with the admin- 

PRBSOOENT SON istration of all legal and judicial matters, and 

the keeping of the civil register. The division 
fof education has under its supervision the various primary and 
secondary schools, institutions of higher education, the public libra- 
ries, Museums, and universities. 

The Department of Finance (Ministerio de Hacienda) administers 
the public revenue and the public debt, and prepares the annual 
budget. It has also charge of the customhouse service, the nitrate 
and guano deposits, the mortgage loan and the nitrate loan banks. 

The Department of War and Navy (Ministerio de Guerra y Marina) 
is charged with the maintenance of the army and navy and all matters 
pertaining thereto. It also has under its direction the various mili- 
tary schools and academies. 

The Department of Industry and Public Works (Ministerio de Indtis- 
tria y Obras Publicas) has in its care the promotion and encouragement 
of various industries, the supervision of state and private railways 
and the registration of patents and trade-marks. The care of roads, 
bridges, and highways, the development of mining and agricultural 
possibilities, and the maintenance of experimental schools and farms 
all fall within the scope of the work of this department. 
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The judiciary consists of a national supreme court of 10 members, 
convening at Santiago, six courts of appeal, and minor courts. All 
judges hold office during good behavior. 

The active army consists of 17,123 officers and men. Military 
service is compulsory, and the war strength of the Republic is esti- 
mated at 150,000. The navy has over 30 vessels, with a personnel 
of 6,084 officers and men. 

There are 22,334 miles of telegraph lines in the Republic, of which 
the Government owns 16,513 miles, with 367 offices. Distributed over 
the country are 1,096 post offices. There is also an extensive wire- 
less-telegraphy system, with nine stations, extending from Arica, the 
most northern point, to Punta Arenas, the most southern, a distance 
of 2,139 miles in a direct line. 

The Republic is divided into 23 Provinces and 1 National Terri- 
tory, which are again divided into departments, districts, and munici- 
palities. The Provinces are governed by intendentes appointed by 
the President. 


CHILE IN 1910. 


The centennial year of the Republic was a favorable one in all 
respects. The 100 years of trial gave proof that a national feeling 
was firmly rooted in the hearts of the people, and a fair start has been 
made for industrial conquests in the future. The only dark cloud 
in 1910 was the sudden death of the President of the Republic, 
Sr. Montt, while on a visit abroad, and following soon after, the death 
of his successor, Sr. Albano. 

The festivities of the centenary were held throughout the country, 
but additional ceremonies took place in Santiago, the national capital, 
and in Valparaiso, the chief seaport. Special ambassadors and envoys 
were sent by many foreign governments, and the President of the 
Argentine Republic, with a large suite, came in person to represent 
his people, between whom and those of Chile a strong and inti- 
mate tie was formed when they came to the support of each other 
in 1810. 

With the nations of the world Chile remained on terms of peace. 
Delegates were sent by the Government to various foreign and inter- 
national congresses, among them being the Fourth Pan American 
Conference in Buenos Aires and the Scientific Congress in Buenos 
Aires, as well as the centennial celebrations in Argentina and Mexico. 
Nominations were made for representation in congresses to be held 
during 1911. 

In commercial development it is worth remarking that the increase 
in commerce with the United States was 39 per cent more than in 
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1909, for which both countries are to be congratulated. The total 
foreign commerce for the year was the highest in the history of Chile. 
Taking account of the growth of this commerce for the past 50 years, 
it is astonishing to note that it has increased nearly 500 per cent 
between 1860 and 1910. While it can not be expected that this ratio 
will be kept up for the next 50 years, there is reason to believe that 
the next decade will show equally important gains. 

The finances of the Republic were in general satisfactory. Although 
the public debt was somewhat increased and new loans negotiated, 
the mcome necessary to meet obligations was provided, and the 
unusual amount of expenditure on public works, railways, especially 
the longitudinal railway, and the centennial celebration, explains the 
purposes to which the money was applied. A deficit was left at the 
end of the year, in the national treasury, but allowance was made 
to cover that in 1911. 

The nitrate industry in 1910 was satisfactory. Almost all of the 
output was taken by agricultural and other consuming interests in the 
world, and the demand is increasing at the same rate as the pro- 
duction, which was greater than in 1909. 

A commission was appointed to study needed improvements in 
the ports of Valparaiso and San Antonio; this work was finished and 
proposals have been distributed in eight capitals of Europe as well 
as in New York and Washington, to carry out the plans, which it is 
to be hoped can be begun before the end of 1911. The same com- 
mission is at work on the port of Arica and will thereafter take up 
Iquique and Antofagasta, and still later Valdivia, so that Chile has 
ahead of it the systematic care of its harbors to accommodate the 
rapidly growing commerce. In this connection it is worth noting 
that the large map of the Republic, drawn under Government super- 
vision, is concluded and is about to be published in 22 sections. 

At the close of the year there were 2,716 fiscal primary schools, 
with 4,829 employees, and an attendance of 258,875 scholars. In 
addition, the private schools receiving assistance from the Govern- 
ment had 36,577 scholars, and those receiving no assistance had 30,385. 
There were 15 normal schools for both sexes, with a matriculation of 
2,222. In the 74 lyceums for men and women, 18,669 scholars were 
in attendance, while the two universities had a total of 2,490 matri- 
culants. In addition, there were 2,296 scholars in the commercial in- 
stitutes maintained by Government aid. There were 43 primary, 2 
normal, and 9 schools for secondary education completed during 
the year. 

The Government is anxious to encourage immigration and offers 
material inducements to settlers. During 1910 the number of 
immigrants arriving was 2,543, most of whom came from Spain and 
Italy. 
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The study of natural resources in agricultural, mineral, and forestal 
matters was advanced by commissions appointed to that end. Chile 
is desirous of introducing all methods which will add to her natural 
wealth under the proper rules of conservation, and much careful 
work is therefore already in hand or planned for the future. 


FINANCE. 


According to the message of President Sr. Don Ramén Barros Luco, presented 
to the National Congress at its opening, June 1, 1911, the ordinary revenues of the Gov- 
ernment for the year 1910, amounted to 152,975,645.21 pesos paper and 82,764,423.27 
pesos gold. During the year the treasury sold gold to the amount of 23,238,519.15 
pesos, which sum produced 39,333,215.94 pesos in paper. This shows a gold premium 
of about 69.2. 

The expenditures of the Government amounted to 60,677,704.30 pesos gold and 
234,143,253.43 pesos paper as against receipts, after gold conversion as above, of 
59,525,904.12 pesos gold and 192,308,861.15 pesos paper. There was, therefore, a 
deficit for the year of 1,151,800.18 pesos gold and 41,834,392.28 pesos paper. This 
deficit the President states was the result of expenditures made in public works, 
railroad building, the centennial expenses and initial expenses connected with the 
longitudinal railroad. 

For the year 1909 there was a surplus of 9,005,143.81 pesos gold and a deficit of 
35,782,111.90 pesos paper. These amounts, taken together with the deficit of 1910, 
show a surplus of 7,853.63 pesos gold and a deficit of 77,616,504.18 pesos paper. In 
his message the President converts the gold surplus into paper at a premium for gold 
of 65, producing thereby 12,958,016.98 pesos paper, which, subtracted from the deficit 
last given, shows a total deficit at the end of the year 1910 of 64,658,487.20 pesos paper. 

Converted into United States currency, estimating the gold peso at 36.5 cents and 
the gold premium at 65, the revenues for the year 1910 amounted to $64,049,081.46, the 
expenditures to $73,942,687.83, and the deficit to $9,893,606.37. If the deficit of 
1910 is added to the deficit of the preceding year, the total deficit amounts to 
$14,303,241.10. 

The details of receipts and expenditures for 1910 were presented to the National 
Congress by the minister of finance on June 17, 1911. 

The several sources of revenues and of expenditures were as follows: 


REVENUES. 





Pesos paper. Pesos gold. 








CuStomMOUse rece lp tS eye ar assy rece sy ee rc eae 81, 472, 341. 46 80, 393, 681. 58 


Postyoiicerandubelegraphiss ye os sae ee ae eae eee eee e ee eae 45330) 405-00) [Cae ee Ee eeeeeee 
Internal-reyenuestampstax sac aqsceectee ec sees once Ee ae eee eee (KONO GLA |nsooccsosotccse- 
Min GPLONMLtS Ses es aes SN I SRE Eh Ge See SE arene eee eS ees UPB) | asosonasococces 


Sbatemallwiaysskentao noe cwee Hees eee ele eee see Ee Oe ees eee 


Miscellaneous internal Teventleste ate sees oe oe eee eee 


TRO GALS Spe AS epee I rss HR Re ais mp epee Io ee 





11, 906, 146. 68 


2,370, 741. 69 





152, 975, 645. 21 
$33, 840, 066. 97 





82, 764, 423. 27 
$30, 209, 014. 49 











Timp ort Cities a2 2 cc se) ate oe ee ree ee eae ee ee aes 


SurbaxOmpimpo ntsc ees ase ie eee oe eee ee ee ei tua 


EXporu@uties gnitratecc ass acre eceee a eee eee ee Cee nee eee epi Dine arate 
EXportidubiesiodimels sass e cn selene seatoe slew mee cee Pe ee | ae ees eee 


Import duties on postal packages....-..- met abies cle omipeisiaelo epee sete 
Frontier customs 





Pesos paper. Pesos gold. 
44, 436, 032. 30 652. 42 
PKS Cok 18} Sooseacecoccooss 
79, 665, 417. 23 
727,115.13 
3, 252, 883. 11 496. 80 
2) 248 42900 fe) caro oes eee 
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EXPENDITURES. 
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Pesos paper. 


Pesos gold. 





Department of— 
Interior 
Foreign relations 
Public Worship and Colonization— 





29, 208, 789. 69 


3, 014, 675. 52 


Secretary of Foreign Relations. ..........-..-.-----.--.--..-.--- 358, 723. 59 1, 685, 185. 07 

SecretanyolbublicwWiorshipeee es teeta eee ee ere eee Woe Fes bE) Bseeeccocossauce 

Stoncupiny Oi OMmVeIOM | 5 26555555 sccesscssssoseeeesuscossocus 2, 246, 063. 03 104, 607. 89 
URC Saree one UapEeOe Aaa Dons beSnoops Spon wos oN eoscenuomedeceedes USUI TOBE bs caanneseeaande 
PublIeEhnsthuctione ens soe see esc eee ce cee ee arena esate Sena ee 25, 325, 297. 54 464, 684.16 
ITA TICS Ae an iae sere eee ore see eects sisie eae ee os ae nee Ise ane ees 12, 737, 101. 67 28, 013, 305. 96 
(WR See hts Dee Se Sine eae ne ae ae Mtoe aoe anes iniceinrat ane ee ere ace 23, 311, 158. 10 3, 554, 305. 63 
INE Win eee SWSS ORE Sena Bo enon ance ee waar ore Bose mEacuneosemceaasse 11, 431, 989. 31 8, 085, 890. 54 
Industry and public works— 

Secretanyszo indus thye sees eee eee eee ee eee eee eeere 2, 543, 375. 61 153, 630. 39 

SecretanysonpublicmwOtkSeecessseae eee ee seer eee eee eee ae 9, 150, 776. 57 41, 048. 55 

Secretary: ofrailwaysesaeos ese ees tele e ee oe ee rerelce rere aer 81,179, 569. 31 256, 404. 95 


Motaliofbudret expendittineseenses= sees has see Seer eae eee 206, 774, 337. 89 


Expenditures authorized by: 


Special Waw sates ster cee a cence tie Sess ese remeermaecesias ace se 


46, 667, 697. 04 


45, 373, 738. 66 


2, 451, 362.74 




















Oniaccountiofjpriok yearssseree sea ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 13, 143. 99 727, 087. 80 

Total expen Gitures- aye se asians a-ak oe Sete ase eae 253, 455, 178. 92 48, 552, 189. 20 

Paper money converted in payment 19, 311, 925. 49 12,125, 515.10 

Motaliexpenditurestese-es-eee ee eee eee eee eee eerie seers 234, 143, 253. 43 60, 677, 704. 30 

AB Qtlivalentito sees e serene eee ee ee ee a ae Se ecpaene te megane ene els $51,795, 325.76 | $22,147, 362.07 
DEBT. 


The foreign debt on December 31, 1910, amounted to £25,258,620, equivalent to 
336,781,600 pesos gold, and the internal debt to 6,093,800 pesos gold and 179,465,191.11 
pesos paper. During the year the foreign debt was increased by £2,600,000 and 
reduced by £380,700, a net increase of £2,219,300. Of the increase, £1,500,000 is 
set apart for the construction of the Arica-La Paz Railroad and £1,100,000 for the 
rebuilding of Valparaiso. The reduction of £380,700 was on account of the amorti- 
zation of outstanding obligations. 

Converting the above figures into United States currency, estimating the pound 
sterling at $4.8665, the gold peso at 36.5 cents and gold exchange at 65, the foreign 
debt amounted to $122,921,074.23 and the internal debt to $39,699,875.61. 

The items of the public debt are as follows: 


FOREIGN DEBT. 























In- | Amor- Onicinal In circula- | Amor- | In circula- 
Loans. ter- | tiza- ee tion Jan.1,| tized in | tion Jan.1, 
est. | tion. : 1910. 1910. 1911. 
x Perct.| Per ct. 
TeOaTl Of USShaes ea gowemratcma: Sukie aera 43 4 £808,900 | £594,300 | £14,600 £579, 700 
WMOATOLUSSONS ese eek eye ecu se snes 44 3 6,010,000 } 4,623, 300 96, 300 4,527, 000 
MoanvOtl S8is kasha aoe sce sees eee 43 pe 1, 160, 200 898, 400 18, 800 879, 600 
NMOATILOLS8O beeen Pee a sees wee ce 43 3 1,546,400 | 1,303,440 18, 640 1, 284, 800 
Woanto tel 307 eee eee eee eee pe 1,800,000 | 1,542,800 21, 900 1, 520, 900 
International loan 1893 we 7 ae ny 108, bee 4,100 103, i 
Ons ee aes Seeman sano 4 , 000 531, 000 8, 200 522 

International loan 1895 ca aates Z| 2,000,000 | 1,758,400 | 22/500 | 1,735,900 
Coquimbo R. R. loan. ...--.--- 44 s 265, 000 234, 840 2,900 231, 940 
IL@min OH UG ,-cocessesscossensccos=soceac 5 3 4,000,000 | 3,608, 300 39, 500 3, 568, 800 
Penuelassoanecescereeeetse eee cee eee 54 2 200, 000 113, 100 8, 900 104, 200 
Bewae’ en ea sas eat ae se kose 5 1 L 20), 000 |} 1, ee 900 a 000 1, 306, wo 

OAMOMl G06 laa ere see e teen cance sue 4 2 , 700,000 | 3,401, 480 4, 360 3, 307, 12 
Heconstriotion or yalbareise loan, 1909..| 5 4 3, 000, 000 3, 000; 000 15, 000 2, 985, 000 

rica-La Paz R. R.'and Valparaiso con- 

STLUCHIOM Togs GIO Res ee eee 5 1 246005000) (See eeeeess- |e ceeerenee 2, 600, 000 
Aone Reena 29, 219,500 | 23,039,320 | 380,700 | 25, 258, 620 
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The internal gold debt is the Bolivian treaty debt of March, 1905, originally amount- 
ing to 6,500,000 pesos gold, reduced on account of amortization to 6,093,800 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. 

The internal paper debt represents principally paper money in circulation to the 
amount of 150,872,294.12 pesos. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The total foreign trade of Chile for the year 1910 amounted to 626,312,873 pesos gold. 
The imports were 297,485,697 pesos and the exports 328,827,176 pesos. In 1909 the 
imports were 262,082,763 pesos and the exports 306,429,909 pesos, or a total of 568,512,672 
pesos. There was, therefore, an increase for the year 1910, as compared with the 
preceding year, of 35,402,934 pesos in imports and 22,397,267 pesos in exports, or a 
total gain in foreign trade of 57,800,201 pesos. 

Estimating the value of the Chilean gold peso at 36.5 cents United States, 
the foreign trade for the year 1910 would be: Imports, $108,582,279.40; exports, 
$120,021,919.24, or a total of $228,604,198.64. On the same basis the figures for the 
year 1909 would be: Imports, $95,660,208; exports, $111,846,916.79, or a total of 
$207 507,125.29. 

This shows an increase in trade of: Imports, $12,922,070.90; exports, $8,175,002.45, 
or a total increase of $21,097,073.35. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports for the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, by countries of origin, were as follows: 











Countries. 1308 1909 1910 

Wmnitedtkune dommyas jhe sece cee eee ies seeetne sa eee $30,630,808 | $31,879,259 | $34,340,573 
Germ AM yee See ye as er A mice se te ee ee Sel a ODD KOOL 22, 646, 662 26, 296, 071 
United! S tatesicees =e See is See aes Soe eee aera 8, 900, 570 9, 636, 402 | 13, 369, 774 
IPATI CON crests ia ees career ae fe Oe eto Stee eee aera 4, 360, 059 5, 661, 502 7,010, 929 
Are enitind (as: Beek Shea te Sone wee gene eae Ue nas hee chs een 3, 845, 278 6, 617, 546 5, 477, 808 
UP TRUDE, 2 oe ea es ae eg ae ET maa See pe bd Se RN RE 3, 728, 060 4,742, 948 5, 444, 599 
ANT GUTS ERs See eee Lae Se a aes A a tn Sa Se ey a Ses ES 2, 767, 891 2,551, 507 4, 018, 250 
DAUD yale ee tet rh el a eRe ea elena Say RS eo ee 2, 208, 989 2,629,912 | 3, 227, 853 
PASTAS tava i aera ey ea oe en ety eee ene pce tape near eae ee le ha 6, 266, 616 3, 194,089 | 2,720, 656 
ABO) i Tiers soph eee sine See ee ee Re Shree sues rerster seal 4, 656, 438 2,760, 717 | 2, 464, 941 
SSR La Sea Oa aa EN Nee OOS aia als Seay eee | 797, 992 877, 469 | 1, 249, 700 
112 YAU eee eo es ee ee crn ere Ua ie, Oe eee a eh Me eS Arte | 250, 048 477, 665 749, 247 
TOY CAE VEY V0) iis eee ete Be Spee) 205 ems ee Se eR A A eae ae eS are 240, 596 445, 385 463, 493 
WU Sa yee ere oe Se See amen era SPE Mbt ea Benes aa 354, 104 534, 831 331, 203 
ING EH OE] ATV Si) 2 ae eae he eee ee SS Sa 47,000 54, 434 200, 801 
OGHWEMCOUNMETICS Has saps ae oe Sea Sa SE eee 843, 406 959, 880 1, 241, 381 

LNG all Des yen epee Ne teal ya ee rar Oe Pe Dee re Bo Ce | 97,551,422 95, 660, 208 108, 582, 279 














1903) 2) eee 1S09ee enone 
| 
Rexiilesvandemanmwtachures thereOfs=- 9-24 eee ee eee ae $20, 377, 201 | $23, 101, 983 $29, 117, 833 
Mineral products: .2255c- ere poet a oe eas Pee eee eee 17,119,423 | 16,844,208 18, 825, 139 
*WOAaANGhOllS sees ee Ae eR ae DR rete ep | 17,100,257 | 16,570,-731 18, 778, 313 
WMegetablesproducts a-0 255 ecm ose eee See aa 8,533,050 | 10, 509, 425 11, 854, 304 
Machinery, hardware, carriages, etc............--------------- | 19,488, 079 10, 308, 871 9,512, 876 
ANIMal Products 55 ase eee ee eee eee eee 6, 786, 111 | 10, 065, 369 9, 142,415 
Paperandamnaniactunesiunereo faeee eee eee 2,905,926 | 2, 535, 937 3, 360, 852 
Wines, liquors, and other beverages. _....--..--.---..------=- 1, 851, 059 | 1, 931, 337 2, 583, 964 
Chemical, pharmaceutical, and toilet articles................-- 1,983,175 | 2, 020, 430 2, 335, 554 
ATMS aImMUni tion andlexplosiviesse aaseeeeeee eee eee aan eee 634, 5389 | 828, 929 1, 598, 488 
MiscellaneO ts soe eae noe ere ee a eee eRe Nee er | 822, 602 842, 988 1.472, 541 








95, 660, 208 108, 582. 279 
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TEXTILES. 


The principal countries from which imports of textiles and manufactures thereof 
were recorded were: 














Countries. 1909 1910 
Unitedtikain'e domes sacs asc ose eee ee cee toa set ae ene seine seeisvise sie eiisieswiae | $10,412,753 $12, 155, 918 
(Geri an yee eset ate eee oe a DIS eee eee si iciee cielnaea aes acinar 5,523, 663 7,449, 907 
AVANT ee See ae ree Se SHEE iaynge ouls Ce seis aaa ase | 2,305,570 3, 671, 269 
Ie nO Ree GER Hs anne oan SG NRE Cate SO Hee ee te AC perce oe ee Seneee os eres 2,214, 089 2,637,177 
Gales Sea eee Rene erate en amen erselnam Ase sine cee sie eee | 1,136,135 1,510,029 
WUMItEGiS tates es ean oC hmcice Ia ae soa eee eee eeaeer ct cawe anes 744, 498 817,003 
IBOLT UT Mere ioe ree hse eine SIN eeee eels she arse eee cee et deiek wana cememeiesin 271,531 358, 061 
OG TOE eats Been Gia Sir nS ae aoe rt SESE aa haar an haan MACeDeSeDoe 243, 469 255, 668 





Imports of textiles are classified under five general heads. For the year 1910 the 
amounts under these were: 


Straws, palm hemp ete... 5s ieee See Scene een eee $5, 072, 262 
CONF Roh atone Peet ae ole Ue eon aI Dra Sn gets See Pe en a Ea In 14, 441, 030 
D Wit Veh oleae pte RNY es Air Mie tit mle Me was ieee lS ay erty LIL Merle Rais Oa alee deer Aiea neh 448, 126 
\ WCC) PRR in ig ape Herre Mec reL R MMT wine Gace Lan Crete eens malt SAS lt oe 7, 046, 033 
FSU cet ee Aran MDa ee oN ene os oN ME ROME ec ORs aaa Nad Se OYA Ser 1, 213, 388 

AT teal ee aed le Soest an fa Se a a ps ee pe very a rs a 28, 220, 839 


Under straw, palm, hemp, etc., the principal imports were: Twine, 886,962 kilos, 
of which 325,753 from the United Kingdom, 323,983 from the United States, and 
189,514 from Germany. 

Bagging, 665,720 kilos, of which 353,855 from the United Kingdom, 168,420 from 
India, and 93,920 from Germany. 

Oilcloth for carpeting, 408,142 kilos, of which 220,670 from the United Kingdom 
and 89,446 from Germany. 

Cordage, 506,005 kilos, of which 339,060 from the United Kingdom, 92,845 from 
Germany, 38,825 from Italy, and 32,360 from the United States. 

Bags, 34,861,316 kilos, of which 31,661,538 from India and 2,990,257 from the 
United Kingdom 

Ore bags, 1,923,846 kilos, of which 1,532,007 from India and 278,421 from the United 
Kingdom. 

Bamboo straw and palm hats, 199,568 kilos, of which 79,257 from Italy, 67,374 from 
France, 38,430 from the United Kingdom, and 13,542 from Germany... 

Under cotton the principal imports were: Raw cotton, 130,780 kilos, of which 
94,290 from Peru; cotton yarn, 855,340 kilos, of which 751,730 from the United 
Kingdom, 54,040 from Germany, and 23,840 from France; knitting yarn in skeins, 
71,692 kilos, of which 41,562 from the United Kingdom and 19,915 from Germany. 

Crocheting or embroidery thread, 964,868 lilos, of which 324,414 from Germany, 
270,184 from Italy, 140,816 from the United Kingdom, and 134,424 from Belgium; 
spool thread, 1,231,281 kilos, of which 1,042,225 from the- United Kingdom, 149,328 
from Germany, and 29,363 from France; heavy drills for clothing, 1,802,445 kilos, of 
which 828,397 from Germany, 649,124 from the United Kingdom, and 206,981 from 
Italy; knit underwear, 520,927 kilos, of which 410,464 from Germany, 41,890 from 
the United Kingdom, 23,936 from Spain, and 27,038 from France; pillows and bed- 
spreads, 191,156 kilos, of which 95,359 from the United Kingdom, 62,007 from Ger- 
many, and 23,385 from Italy. 

Bed ticking, 195,909 kilos, of which 116,166 from the United Kingdom, 48,398 from 
Germany, 8,386 from the United States, 8,230 from Belgium, and 6,463 from France. 

Cotton lace, 36,893 kilos, of which 16,878 from the United Kingdom, 14,942 from 
Germany, and 4,364 from France. 
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Cotton flannels, 270,118 kilos, of which 179,912 from the United States, 36,028 from 
Germany, and 39,220 from the United Kingdom. 

Coarse unbleached cotton, 347,421 kilos, of which 347,371 from the United Kingdom. 

Blankets, 118,122 kilos, of which 65,942 from Germany, 27,782 from the United 
Kingdom, 9,460 from Belgium, and 5,790 from Spain. 

Plainand twilled cloth, 2,298,505 kilos, of which 2,069,857 from the United Kingdom, 
126,951 from Germany, and 67,339 from Frances 

Cloth for women’s wear, or lining, 3,081,710 kilos, of which 2,144,010 from the 
United Kingdom, 620,385 from Germany, 128,210 from Italy, 118,170 from France, 
and 13,215 from the United States. 

Cotton bagging, 1,482,671 kilos, of which from the United States were 926 398, and 
from the United Kenedon 342,960. 

Cotton passementerie, 101,322 kilos, of which from Germany were 52,158, from 
France 30,209, and from the Cartes Kingdom 6,091. 


CAILE 
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Cotton velvet, 45,324 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 21,446, from 
Germany 17,774, ma from France 5,982. 

Heavy dneldme 1,105,935 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 765,780 
and from the acer States 226,905. 

Sail cloth, 99,755 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 55,530 and from 
the United States 39,300. 

Under wool, the principal items were: Yarn for knitting or embroidery, 202,974 
kilos, of which from Germany were 186,120, from Italy 7,828, and from the United 
Kingdom 6,601. 

Unwashed wool, 192,390 kilos, all from Argentina. 

Carpets, 81,257 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 35,403, from Germany 
28,609, and from France 14,216. 

Baize, 235,213 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 217,308. 

Underwear, 39,124 kilos, of which from Germany were 16,401, from the United 
Kingdom 16,202, and from Italy 1,985. 

Cassimere, 1,372,252 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 882,002, from 
Germany 336,278, from France 96,040, and from Italy 28,684. 
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Felt, 94,813 kilos, of which from Germany were 55,313, from the United Kingdom 
23,777, and from France 11,156. 

Blankets, 47,300 kilos, of which from Germany were 23,712, from the United King- 
dom 14,358, and from France 5,602. 

Dress goods, all wool, 724,833 kilos, of which from Germany were 333,305, from the 
United Kingdom 213,991, and from France 169,935. 

Men’s hats, 528,032, of which from Italy were 289,302, from Germany 132,796, from 
France 56,629, and from the United Kingdom 44,521. 

Under silk, the principal items were: Ribbons, pure silk or mixed, 9,939 kilos, of 
which from Germany were 4,576, from France 3,436, from Italy, 1,199, and from the 
United Kingdom 724. 

Dress goods, 27,426 kilos, of which from France were 14,837, from the United Kine- 
dom 5,451, from Germany 4,194, and from Italy 1,758. 

Handkerchiefs, 3,848 kilos, of which from Japan were 1,157, from the United Kine- 
dom 946, from Germany 577, from France 576, from China 293, and from Italy 284. 

Passementerie, 9,115 kilos, of which from Germany were 4,583, from France 2,508, 
and from the United Kingdom 1,087. 


Mineral products. 











Countries. | 1909 1910 
| 
Greermamiyst eae set Hae ue eae sree cea mates age ee sue | UL ect Oy Senate SI eR $6,364,125 | $7, 507,393 
United Kingdom............. FRE errs ie Unb ia7 Gea em Orn I) tee Mven etal yh 6, 185,639 | 5, 962,177 
Afro RECO be SHS W esheeeenmne cena pay De nore oi Waar ea a rua OT on lence ts asec he ees 1, 495, 919 2,431, 407 
BQ earn ete a ev Soe code toes mele soateyeed ete wana ct ce ee tae ec ee Rane 1,775,128 | 1,348,570 
ICRA CO Sete say Ot ie Ca Ns el tall Sh a eas te a fon a 1 ye eat EN A | 780, 878 871, 036 
Tita yoo tiie 2g IS SIE SecA SEN Can Tan NES ES anys Oca ON EAN SD | 113, 768 257, 494 
Si avshtr ey tageates GR ee ergo kr MeN En aenE Coainve MiRe es aura Te eR eee oe Spy 166, 950 
Switzerlan dis S.ceeem sence cee asses ac eee ee Been eae eee ee nu ee 51,025 75, 433 





Imports of mineral products are classified under four general heads. For the year 
1910 the amounts under these heads were: 


JERVIS) aM IS) UNG! TENET Revessaccakesoccdssaccesdoacscdesusucdss5e $295, 525 
Sibeel andr O mss ee 28 ha er ee tee ire oe nai be a i UR eer te 12, 242, 739 
Othenmie talstss eek Peay et 8 eee aoe ne aie dost er eat ne. eer apa 1, 995, 750 
Harths:and sebomesscy= aie eae een ase Bes toa ote Rea ge ee 3, 726, 729 

Tio tall a esre ose 6p ee nape te ean rte) ete Cape ae Oe 18, 260 743 


Postal packages and imports through Punta Arenas not included. 

Under precious metals and jewelry the principal imports were: Jewelry, $141,832, 
of which from France, $66,027; Germany, $52,801; United Kingdom, $14,884. 

Watches, $98,493, of which from France, $4,750; United Kingdom, $18,836; and 
Germany, $14,590. 

Under steel and iron the principal imports were: Wire, 12,271 metric tons, of which 
from Germany were 5,993, from the United States 4,771, from Belgium 1,082, and from 
the United Kingdom 351. 

Hoop and strap metal, 1,799 tons, of which from Germany were 1,190, from Belgium 
370, and from the United States 154. 

Household utensils, 409,484 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 244,778, 
from Germany 115,663, and from the United States 37,494. 

Granite ware, 1,567,409 kilos, of which from Germany were 1,318,280, from the 
United Kingdom 181,510, from Belgium 23,023, from the United States 26,373, and 
from France 16,791. 

Utensils not specified, 1,070,840 kilos, of which from Germany were 418,051. from 
the United Kingdom 277,054, from France 195,600, and from the United States 148,301. 
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Wire staples, 757,740 kilos, of which from Germany were 526,920, from the United 
States 130,040, and from Belgium 77,150. 

Wire rope, 795,685 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 495,055, from 
Germany 130,060, from the Argentine Republic 128,330, and from the United States 
40,415. 

Piping and accessories 19,065 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 8,429, 
from Germany 7,207, from Belgium 2,075, and from the United States 1,202. 

Nails, cut, 2,655 tons, of which from the United States were 2,319, from Germany 
207, and from the United Kingdom 112. 

Nails, wire, 1,266 tons, of which from Germany were 720,293, from the United States 
410,886, from the United Kingdom 74, and from Belgium 53. 

Railroad spikes, 1,323 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 396, from the 
United States 390, from Belgium 338, and from Germany 193. 

Fishplates, 3,068 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 1,053, from Germany 
791, from Belgium 677, and from the United States 421. 

Corrugated iron, 4,395 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 3,466, from the 
United States 816, and from Germany 112. 

Corrugated iron, galvanized, 18,888 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 
14,418, and from the United States 4,251. 

Sheet iron, painted, tinned, or galvanized, 2,873 tons, of which from the United 
Kingdom were 2,308, and from the United States 437. 

Sheet iron, plain, 4,564 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 2,027 and 
from Germany 1,542. 

Bars or sheets, unwrought, 23,053 tons, of which from Germany were 10,152, from 
Belgium 5,228, from the United Kingdom 4,511, and from the United States 2,643. 

Tinplate, 2,025 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 1,960. 

Steel rails, 45,154 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 12,006, from the 
United States 11,433, from Belgium 10,361, and from Germany 7,271. 

Car wheels, 1,693 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 1,172, from Ger- 
many 398, and from Belgium 72. 

Bolts and nuts, ordinary, 433 tons, of which from the United States were 139. from 
the United Kingdom 135, and from Germany 112. 

Bolts and nuts, railway, 1,905 tons, of which from Germany were 835, from Belgium 
494, and from the United Kingdom 473. 

Structural steel, 1,873 tons, of which from Germany were 797, from the United 
Kingdom 526, from the United States 396, and from France 150. 

Under other metals the principal imports were: Copper, brass, and lead wire, 591,693 
kilos, of which from Germany were 482,194, from the United States 42,713, from the 
United Kingdom 37,511, and from France 14,255. 

Brass and copper manufactures, 150,016 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom 
were 64,060, from Germany 53,319, from France 17,173, and from the United States 
12,055. 

White-metal manufactures, 34,909 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 
18,947, from Germany 8,252, from France 3,824, and from the United States 3,734. 

Tubing and accessories, 589,187 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 
476,204, from Germany 73,126, and from Belgium 17,497. 

Zinc, sheets or bars, 376,560 kilos, of which from Germany were 257,760, from Bel- 
gium 71,400, and from the United Kingdom 39,980. 

Lamps, 132,647 kilos, of which from Germany were 72,102, from the United King- 
dom 29,323, and from the United States 16,916. 

Under earths and stones the principal importations were: Bottles, 7,194 tons, of 
which from Germany were 7,025. 

Electric bulbs, 163,416 kilos, of which from Germany were 115,958, from the United 
Kingdom 35,481, and from the United States 7,325. 
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Calcium carbide, 2,116 tons, of which from Germany were: 1,597. 

Cement, 72,638 tons, of which from Germany were 42,532, from the United Kingdom 
14,361, United States 9,508, and from Belgium 5,834. 

Common glassware, 3,822 tons, of which from Germany were 2,757, from the United 
States 341, from Belgium 323, from France 210, and from the United Kingdom 181. 

Stoneware, 2,708 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 1,590, from Germany 
827, and from France 162. 

Porcelain, 416 tons, of which from Germany were 316, from France 48, and from the 
United Kingdom 44. 

Window glass, 4,174 tons, of which from Germany were 3,141, and from Belgium 826. 


Coal, oils, etc. 





Countries. | 1909 1910 
| 
iriGe deel mig ol OTe Sain ee eee oe yeni be at ae peepee ene Tare che ue ct | $7,401,706 | $8,691, 669 
Wim te GCUS CAT CS se eset eee eens rere Speeder a AS eee Ns ae ne pee te oe 3, 334, 667 4,125,755 
SASUIS UTED Le Seee ps cepa raen teat ee en eee ee er ee a | 3,191,815 2,609, 633 
TEX ab oer Bi oe oes See RN Sere Aerie ee aie eae eta ed eRe Ee APL payee at 1, 681, 476 1,851, 285 
(GIT Ga: ON een eee tear ree te pean ea ee NS SR Sea age Yes IS Se rants 864, 816 672, 557 
IN(e ber] ary Si eset et Se ac ee ene Mac 1a cp Re en ea yee eee ae Sale ge Ae | 404 | 283, 012 


- — — 





Imports of coal, oils, etc., were classified under four general heads. For the year 
1910 the amounts, not including postal packages and imports into Punta Arenas, 
were: 


dra chats Get all ol Sores 2 ae eager eT ora eet ee $728, 519 
Marnishestand’ blacking sii ajaa2 vse sees eae tee ae ee 1438, 893 
Kuelssand.'comibustipless-c . Ase ee cee see easter eee 17,070, 898 
‘Paints, “dyes sandwinke:..s oss sase wok beak ocine Guetei ee ene 618, 273 

Bo} 6) Rata aes up RN ee PRN A alan) Se gee Ramee oe aE Pe ORR ley Rota aS a 18, 561, 583 


The principal industrial oils were: Linseed, 1,009 metric tons, of which 614 from 
the United Kingdom and 333 from Germany; turpentine, 542 tons, of which 474 from 
the United States; and mineral oil, 8,008 tons, of which 6,296 from the United States, 
1,170 from Germany, and 523 from the United Kingdom. 

The principal articles under varnishes and blacking were: Copal varnish, 87,580 
kilos, of which 46,331 from the United Kingdom, 21,178 trom the United States, and 
18,107 from Germany. 

Shoe blacking, 263,965 kilos, of which 113,735 from Germany, 87,805 from the United 
Kingdom, 32,250 from the United States, and 27,099 from France. 

Under fuels and combustibles the principal items were: Coal, 1,428,120 tons, of 
which 1,023,970 were from the United Kingdom and 357,419 from Australia. 

Coke, 64,953 tons, of which from the Netherlands 36,020; 15,553 from the United 
Kingdom, and 11,203 from Germany. 

Charcoal, 3,448 tons, of which from Peru 3,443. 

Paraffin, 4,185 tons, of which 2,191 from Germany, and 1,983 from the United 
Kingdom. 

Refined mineral oils, paraffin, petroleum, gasoline, naphtha, etc., 28,171 tons, of 
which 27,509 from the United States. 

Crude petroleum, 116,708 tons, of which 67,368 from the United States and 49,335 
from Peru. 

Candles, 358,795 kilos, of which 198,355 from the United Kingdom, 104,100 from 
Germany, and 42,365 from Belgium. 

Under paints, dyes, and inks, the principal items were: Aniline, alizarin and imita- 
tions, 50,327 kilos, of which 39,395 from Germany. 
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Prussian blue, 332,439 kilos, of which 277,687 from Germany and 37,704 from the 
United Kingdom. 
Paints, ordinary, 2,985,190 kilos, of which 2,111,750 from the United Kingdom and 


692,440 from Germany. 
Vegetable products. 




















| 
Countries. 1909 1910 
IReruiseseee ea a ee ats ee a Se eta ae nee e SS Aeon eR Ease | $2,721,471 | $8, 225,954 
German yieeees ob has se. Se shec aaa es ee ass a ae oe bos Rees eee eee cee acosee | 1,704,323 1,911, 614 
Uimtlinatal UCN. = 5 5 5 openers os eos sceosscoemseses snes oseacreceseceososasossese 1, 493, 939 1, 676, 703 
NWT Fe CES Gate Sees oie en Mics ees eee FS weasel el Stay ore STS I ee ese pea ree eT | 1,299, 001 1,318, 763 
LE h eee ease a Semel ie aie ecte ein) 5 Sees See te Re Ree eel ee aa Serie Cel 836, 028 693, 490 
TOHERDEENG (0) Cera re ENE I peat ycel get mn TEN To ene a ier A teen Ne a ee perl Rr ES 436, 067 454, 32% 
IDMWNGD. . 5 soascocacos oosossooaneasocnsesone soc doscoseonsesscosesscosesaosesesdans 402,963 449, 856 
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Imports of vegetable products are classified under six general heads. For the 
year 1910 the importation under these heads was as follows: 


Rroitscoraimsandsveretablessnaa.. s,s ase Oe ee Eee ee $4, 363, 575 
OOM PROGNICTS as Are the O52 Se Wate aN C2 ee he PLN Noy ka ea 4, 164, 113 
ira chins farrell yore due (3 epte ee ntege ee ep Nt os, Dk ngs ir eee Le i Pel ep 720, 137 
IMP MUTe LURES ae Sey eters als Sen res aed aed gts oth AROaN i gE Ree here age 432, 645 
Wioodstlimalserscmcemra nia iumeses ate smears eee ae egies eee 1, 211, 431 
MROWAICC OAR enemas ere culitvnt ners Sic a hr tapos aa tame ew oes Laken a Teed 279, 696 

ARO ell Bemeper yar. ences Ree ate AN Mg a tinacacaivny Op Cet ene wit cdi ples wile aaa 11, 71, 597 


Postal packages and imports through Punta Arenas are not included. 

Under fruits, grains, and vegetables the principal articles of import were: Red 
pepper, 499,453 kilos, of which 115,885 kilos came from Germany, 222,936 from Spain, 
78,160 from Peru, and 65,682 kilos from Italy. 

Rice, 20,339 metric tons, of which 7,186 were from Germany, 6,541 from India, 
2,764 from Italy, from Peru 2,296, and 1,253 from United Kingdom. 

Coffee, 4,205 tons, of which 1,860 from Ecuador, 1,095 from Brazil, 439 from Peru, 
379 from Guatemala, and 194 from United Kingdom. 
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Cumin, 172,244 kilos, of which 105,390 from Germany and 54,404 from Italy. 

Pepper, 199,677 kilos, of which 135,393 from Germany, 26,375 from United Kingdom, 
and 15,632 from Italy. 

Tea, 1,519,904 kilos, of which 1,398,924 from United Kingdom and 67,478 from 
Germany. 

Yerba maté, 4,211,730 kilos, of which 2,895,380 from Brazil and 998,480 from 
Uruguay. 

Under food products the principal imports were: Olive and other food oils, 2,868,077 
kilos, of which 1,059,127 were from Italy, 920,999 from United States, 288,129 from 
Germany, and 272,162 from Spain. 

Sugar, 71,150 tons, of which 65,596 tons came from Peru and 4,521 tons from Ger- 
many. 

Canned vegetables, 224,355 kilos, of which 49,925 from United Kindgom, 21,085 
from Italy, 47,145 from Germany, 45,200 from France, 40,815 from Spain, and 10,095 
from China, and 3,760 from the United States. 

Chocolate, 161,925 kilos, of which 71,945 from United Kingdom, 32,865 from France, 
25,690 from Germany, and 23,340 kilos from Italy. 

Flour and meal, other than wheat, 300,444 kilos, of which 102,690 from United 
Kingdom, 75,685 from Germany, 42,385 from France, and 27,800 from United States. 

Under industrial products the principal imports were: Starch, 425 tons, of which 
376 from Germany. 

Copra, 1,132 tons, of which from Germany 676, and from the United States 451. 

Cork and corks, 261,246 kilos, of which 105,952 from Germany, 81,687 from Spain, 
and 49,108 from France. 

Hops, 226,420 kilos, of which 224,270 from Germany. 

Pine tar, 2,226 tons; 1,017 from Germany, 824 from United States, and 405 from 
United Kingdom. 

Pine rosin, 753 tons, of which 542 from United States and 148 from Germany. 

Under manufactures the principal articles imported were: 

Articles of guatta-percha or rubber, 46,037 kilos, of which 16,690 from Germany, 
15,478 from United Kingdom, 9,984 from France, and 2,260 from United States. 

Combs, 37,690 kilos, of which 22,772 from Germany, 8,447 from France, and 4,703 
from United Kingdom. 

Under woods, lumber, and manufactures the principal articles were: Staves, 1,036 
tons, all from the United States. 

Pine lumber, not planed, 268,910 tons, of which 242,340 from the United States. 

Furniture, not specified, 472,595 kilos, of which 170,270 from United Kingdom, 
138,894 from United States, 153,176 from Germany, and 87,178 from France. 

Chairs and sofas, 345,631 kilos, of which 226,453 from Germany, 83,379 from United 
States, and 19,035 from United Kingdom. 

Under tobacco the following were the principal articles: Cigarettes, 50,742 kilos, 
of which 19,030 from France, 15,470 from United Kingdom, and 9,482 from Cuba. 

Cigars, 30,745 kilos, of which 15,733 from Cuba, 4,254 from Germany, 2,706 from 
Italy, and 2,641 from Panama. 

Leaf tobacco, 38,919 kilos, of which 18,567 from Cuba, 8,829 from Germany, and 
8,311 from Panama. 


Machinery, hardware, carriages, etc. 











Countries. 1909 1910 
| 
Cato 552 copsmacassbscdosdobeo - suceasSsecoscuusssenes AE Aa se Te $4,222,729 | $3, 266, 020 
(namie! MGINGOMD on. ccoconsesecace doce se sacdscesasens cosas ¢oocecaeusestessoscecs 3, 987,813 | 2,739. 225 
United Statese <tc se Ae eae se see ie Bee oe Oe ee ee eae ae Re eoacase 1, 429, 477 2,724, 965 
IMPs oconsoaes asemaacee a 500s sass onsosondeo sc oeobonsecsaesenocuar susauosuauese 196,098 | 310, 967 
135-\ fo 1bht atl teen ene en eh een Sa tend seats Sia deea rp aosademoaamaee aa 350, 897 | 292,573 
de) cen es Reels eee esa ce eter a tee Le ERR SR Shin ore aooseouneodes 66,191 | 95, 080 
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Imports of machinery, hardware, carriages, etc., were classified under five general 
heads. For the year 1910 the amounts under these heads were: 


ING TSPAIMGESCTCMCOSen seek 5 some eeteaasin ee McA ane. MN at erat 6 eet ihe ema nar Bed i $957, 154 
AV tN or pee eset Sie Vere ce ont SER PON eas cata a MS, A cla ian rte 926, 321 
NOT CU GUT evra fe ot er I es A eS pepe AR Sts ee afer a 2, 031, 238 
(ingrasbivcluisinnybaas We ee ses ome seer Gein os Memedin a Ge eu ce aoe al en 4,500, 635 
WocomotivesvandeviehtGles xe ceva ps eye ennai eee en eee 940, 066 

RY G) ail pleat cape ere Re aca sie tee ANE He I NAD a at sac Ned Se IE RG aE aT Ea 9, 355, 414 


Postal packages and imports through Punta Arenas not included. 

Under arts and sciences the principal imports were: Scales and steelyards, 403,000 
kilos, of which 304,685 from the United States, 61,039 from United Kingdom, and 
30,019 from Germany. 

Scientific instruments, 96,970 kilos, of which 43,106 from Germany, 30,513 from 
United Kingdom, 14,219 from United States, and 8,184 from France. 

Typewriters and adding machines, 1,820 machines, of which 1,317 from United 
States, 269 from Germany, and 185 from United Kingdom. 

Lithographing and printing presses and tools, 297,620 kilos, of which 93,685 from 
Germany, 72,370 from France, 42,545 from Italy, 35,286 from United States, and 
33,148 from United Kingdom. 

Pianos, pianolas, etc., 365,718 kilos, of which 295,653 from Germany, 45,468 from 
United States, 15,933 from France, and 6,775 from United Kingdom. 

Under mining the principal imports were: Air pumps and steam rams, 210,320 kilos, 
of which 84,000 from United Kingdom, 48,900 from United States, and 62,740 from 
Germany. 

Machines and apparatus, not specified, 3,549 tons, of which 1,571 from United 
States, 1,135 from United Kingdom, 743 from Germany, and 49 from Belgium. 

Under agricultural the principal imports were: Plows and parts of plows, 1,593 
tons, of which 1,124 from United States, 422 from Germany, and 26 from United 
Kingdom. 

Machines and apparatus, not specified, 4,181 tons, of which 2,336 from United 
States, 1,011 from United Kingdom, 596 from Germany, and 228 from France. 

Shovels, 418 tons, of which 309 from United Kingdom, 68 from Germany, and 37 
from United States. 

Drills, 213 tons, of which 165 from the United States. 

Under other industrial the principal imports were: Belting for machines, 205 tons, 
of which 101 from United Kingdom, 69 from Germany, and 31 from United States. 

Cranes and lifting jacks, 401 tons, of which 341 from United Kingdom, 45 from Ger- 
many, and 13 from the United States. | 

Artisans’ tools, 190,464 kilos, of which 72,625 from Germany, 59,350 from United 
Kingdom, 48,850 from United States, and 7,280 from France. 

Small hardware, 271,870 kilos, of which 90,240 from United Kingdom, 80,035 from 
Germany, 77,360 from United States, and 17,910 from France. 

Sewing machines, and parts of, 1,179 tons, of which 499 from United States, 425 
from Germany, and 248 from United Kingdom. 

Machines, apparatus, etc., for electric lighting and other purposes, 2,630 tons, of 
which 1,716 from Germany, 520 from United Kingdom, 309 from United States, and 
from Argentina 49. 

Machines and utensils for gas companies, 136 tons, of which 135 from United 
Kingdom. 

Industrial machinery, not specified, 4,024 tons, of which 1,603 from Germany, 969 
from United Kingdom, 969 from United States, 219 from France, and 172 from Italy - 

Machinery for breweries, 291 tons, of which 190 from Germany and 99 from the 
United States. 
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Motors, 2,287 tons, of which 1,849 from United Kingdom, 321 from Germany, and 
71 from United States. 

Parts of machines, 3,932 tons, of which 1,771 from Germany, 1,040 from United 
Kingdom, 728 from United States, and 294 from Belgium. 

Under locomotives and vehicles the principal imports were: Bicycles, tricycles, 
etc., 21,987 kilos, of which from Germany were 11,203, from the United Kingdom 
3,406, from Italy 3,108, from France 2,974, and from the United States 1,271. 

Boats, sloops, and launches, 35, of which from the United States were 16, from the 
United Kingdom 8, and from Germany 7. 

Railway freight cars, 713 tons, of which from Belgium were 341, from the United 
Kingdom 246, and from the United States 68. 

Aerial and dummy railways, 1,210 tons, of which from Germany were 773, from 
the United Kingdom 276, and from Belgium 158. 

Railway passenger coaches, 121 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 58 
and from Germany 56. 

Locomotives and tenders, 1,801 tons, of which from the United States were 683, 
from Germany 413, and from the United Kingdom 347. 


Animal products. 





Countries. } LO) | 1910 











| 

PGA N hOB SABE Rae UAE SECS aee aN SOe atere Nase caUS oe naee Eo aeaeosaeLaade soe $6,386,801 | $5,242,139 
ADI er HOY Gece eels ye Moh ech el SNe i toe ae eS ae a a cee ee ee as ee a 776, 459 | 943,1 

Winitedskain ed Ormiston ee Fe eee aE yt Ana ees DET yea 678, 633 753, 683 
(Gera yes ee tee em cee RC a ee ace Ate Ee Reem ran ee nal be eee a ees 738,969 |” 689, 618 
WimitediS tatesea as cevar co tee seme tetera ee pene eee a alee CID eu sy epee A 431, 262 | 568,770 
ECGS bape fe PR ar aS ee A de Pree Ee oa ee Oe Ne a nS ae 236, 167 | 267, 042 
LUPE DE hymen cs sei eit Se Se eee NR Ses nite ents Se tm So AAC oie A ments eS ot 255, 461 95, 411 











The imports of animal products are classified under four general heads. The 
importations for the year 1910 under these heads were as follows: 


Toivie “amin alse oA ee NS es Ree Se Sn eo aes Ae Sue ae ee ee 5, 503, 842 
Hood producises S32 isasre i ein se iy Co ers Sects yk Seon atinsecenith 5 tea eee A Sa 1, 060, 805 
lindustrial Groce tsi aie eee tre oe eee pee ee nee Co 1, 454, 905 
Mamiutalc Gres is cestis ay Selah te aia pa cae Se tc eh reg el yeas Ore ae 672, 190 

A Worry aie ee ame OE my iy ee ig Oa Ce Dau RCRA eae asa 8, 691, 742 


Under live animals the principal imports were: Horses, 3,877, of which 3,824 were 
from Argentina. 

Goats, 14,958, of which from Argentina were 14,293 and from Peru 665. 

Sheep, 25,536, of which from Argentina were 23,297 and from Peru 2,207. 

Cattle, 81,339, of which from Argentina were 77,267 and from Peru 3,502. 

Under food products the principal imports were: Condensed milk, 684,820 kilos, 
of which from Belgium were 278,200, from the United Kingdom 272,360, and from 
Germany 94,940. 

Edible fats, other than butter and lard, 734 tons, of which from Uruguay were 408, 
from the United Kingdom 191, and from Argentina 134. 

Lard, 789 tons, of which from the United States were 725, from Uruguay 21, from 
Peru 19, and from China 17. 

Dried fish, 286 tons, of which from Germany were 192 and from the United King- 
dom 63. 

Cheese, 230 tons, of which from Italy were 110 and from Germany 64. 

Salmon, 1,000 tons, of which from the United States were 889. 

Sardines, 1,075 tons, of which from Spain were 528, from the United Kingdom 
233, and from Germany 196. 
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Under industrial products the principal imports were: Calfskins, 53,756 kilos, of 
which from France were 29,212, from Germany 10,279, and from the United States 
8,619. 

Morocco leather, 49,438 kilos, of which from France were 36,580, from Germany 
6,311, from the United Kingdom 3,113, and from the United States 2,988. 

Goatskins and imitations, 124,181 kilos, of which from France were 77,326, from 
the United States 28,633, and from the United Kingdom 10,411. 

Stearin, 1,217 tons, of which from Germany were 859, from Belgium 257, and from 
the United Kingdom 77. 

Common soap, 967 tons, of which from the United Kingdom were 834 and from 
the United States 70. 

Tallow, 120 tons, of which from Uruguay were 116. 

Under manufactures the principal imports were: Babies’ and children’s shoes, 
171,289 pairs, of which from France were 59,913, from the United Kingdom 53,884, 
from Germany 45,843, and from the United States 1,284. 

Men’s and women’s shoes, 30,251 pairs, of which from the United States were 
11,577, from the United Kingdom 8,595, from Germany 6,669, and from France 2,087. 


Paper and manufactures. 














! 
Countries. 1909 | 1910 

| 
GOLIMAT YH Bees oc eee ee eee eee Se oe a ee See Ee CEI RS ee ome eee EET $1,352,571 | $1,745,651 
MUINTECAIS GATES es eee ce cic c 5 Tne Saree ee ie gets Sele ee eres re 485, 080 | 769, 072 
(United tan edominses Cec sae ee ee pee eres Se ee oe ene Soe mee ae Soest meee eee 311,779 | 407, 458 
TEN goa OV CYS ek ese tas ee ema 2 2 et OE Ue ON RP Se EE ey Pee aes Hae eh eee eee 116, 616 | 118, 626 
UF hoses aeSroucas ad tae en ss Boe aot Sono Ee EMAC As eB Ere nese ces icoocHuE cons ten sro 81, 183 | 118, 056 





The principal imports under paper and manufactures for the year 1910 were: 
Books, 531 tons, of which from Germany were 194, from the United States 103, and 
from the United Kingdom 59. 

Poster and handbill paper, 619 tons, of which from Germany were 538 and from 
Great Britain 24. 

Print paper, 11,168 tons, of which from Germany were 5,409, from the United 
States 4,065, and from the United Kingdom 1,109. 

Writing paper, ordinary, 478 tons, of wide from Germany were 213 and from 
the United Kingdom 129. 

Writing paper, fine, 39 tons, of which from Spain were 26 and from Germany 6. 

Cigarette paper, 240 tons, of which from Germany were 164 and from Spain 38. 

Wall paper, 769 tons, of which from Germany were 271, from the United. Kingdom 
121, from Belgium 35, from France 32, and from the United States 10. 


Wines, liquors, and other beverages. 








Countries. 1909 1910 
JORG SS SHES ele seed eres ee ee een ey Ren ee Py oe Me GS IS Si Stee or ene $613, 729 $772. 756 
United skeined ome eee non cpnae We eed agree ee ete Oe yee eh oe Sn 466, 306 596, 567 
ALE een at 2 gen) Se Sn ay ON 6 cine nes a heey ete ne ta Rae ya ante a2 235, 668 349,138 
Germany GS AAG OT eT aE Se mee rigor or SOI na ee eg a 234, 965 348, 751 
SHOP Niles SG enseaS Gn aS aaa tees ERE TD WE nied Ok SO SSPE OE REP Oras Kp RNa ae} aS 8 go 210, 500 268, 502 
VATS ERA SEU Sarg ypees yee Ne oe eee ioe reas ae eee i eee See Oe nett 67, 753 101, 786 
POT GU eal ee eeeetee eliotn oo coe Was Feber Ln i een ee wen. ene eee 60, 519 90,574 








The imports of wines, liquors, and other beverages are classified under two general 
headings. The imports for 1910 under these headings were as follows: 


Mineralawatersramd unruilt Sinise 22 see 5-day ee ele rene ta eae $329, 797 
WWalesparcle icy ons ree ee cert teen sense Spagna POS eae cere eS nee thet dncpat eae 1, 433, 836 
1, 763. 633 


Postal packages and imports through the port of Punta Arenas not included. 
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Under mineral waters and fruit sirups the principal imports were: Natural and 
artificial mineral waters, 2,815 tons, of which 1,040 from Germany, 763 from United 
Kingdom, 425 from France, 309 from Spain, and 225 from Italy. 

Under wines and liquors the principal imports were: Beer, 163,678 bottles, of which 
104,416 from Germany and 46,056 from United Kingdom. 

Champagne, 296,572 bottles, of which 248,186 from France and 32,870 from United 
Kingdom. 

Cognac, 210,810 bottles, of which 161,886 from France and 30,429 from United 
Kingdom. 

Liqueurs, 203,562 bottles, of which 84,747 from France, 48,750 from United Kingdom, 
39,357 from Spain, and from Germany 16,353. 

Vermouth, 233,918 bottles, of which 131,830 from Italy and 79,150 from France. 

Red wine, 234,874 bottles, of which 93,542 from France, 49,322 from Germany, 
35,298 from Italy, 28,668 from Spain, and 20,694 from United Kingdom. 

Whisky, 356,745 bottles, of which 331,362 from United Kingdom, 6,783 from Ger- 
many, and 15,039 from United States. 


Chemical and pharmaceutical products and toilet articles. 














1909 1910 
Germany seh en oie openers oreo Re eels Natu aed OC Lee apa ee $817, 347 $847, 966 
Umi Fed biKGin Ss domi ae Ad. 3 i ae eis nies, le Ge Cee ogee Co ED lh col A a 479, 512 613, 639 
PRAT CON ob iate h oy Sn ret RIN le RA Os ee eS ust pete dae cn pe eee 353, 296 393, 625 
Wind DESCARTES IS esse ccte kar ere creer eee rece aie ge aha yr cen yay Saree Ce 232, 282 298, 627 
aka Eye a a a IS Dae CN ee at eee Nay nese Gaede Ses lag as arson Let 49, 641 85,322 














Imports of chemical and pharmaceutical products and toilet articles are classified 
under three general headings. The imports for the year 1910 under these headings 
were as follows: 


POE UMMC Ty! S55 oe apnea mies sate eC Re SE RIG es NER Pe ate Re i eee $275, 748 


iPharmaceuticaltarticless acc. ae oe ee ee eee 1, 094, 220 
‘Chemicalcproducte 12.22.20 fra es epee ce ee eae eee 728, 239 
NO) uC2 eae ogee re tel oat cat ar neta pre ee rn Sey een Tea freee ROR Sp ate 2, 098, 207 


Under perfumery the principal imports were: Toilet waters and scents, 75,949 kilos, 
of which from France were 28,395, from the United Kingdom 17,170, from Germany 
14,864, and from the United States 13,970. 

Toilet extracts, 13,291 kilos, of which from France were 8,056, from the United King- 
dom 2,486, and from Germany 2,299. 

Fancy soaps, 32,042 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 13,019, from 
France 9,132, and from Germany 7,763. 

Face powders, 44,995 kilos, of which from France were 29,568, from Germany 6,604, 
from the United Kingdom 5,026, and from Italy 3,304. 

Under pharmaceutical products the principal imports were: Pills and capsules, 
39,178 kilos, of which from Germany were 14,909, from France 9,727, from the United 
States 9,055, from the United Kingdom 3,912, and from Italy 1,313. 

Roots and herbs, 289,907 kilos, of which from Peru were 128,352, from Germany 
90,983, from Bolivia 35,130, from Argentina 10,150, and from Italy 9,332. 

Drugs, 110,424 kilos, of which from Germany 56,392, from the United Kingdom 
20,639, from the United States 20,208, and from France 12,041. 

Extracts and essences, 41,834 kilos, of which from Germany were 26,603, from the 
United Kingdom 6,406, from the United States 4,231, and from France 3,197. 

Proprietary medicines, 145,926 kilos, of which from the United States were 50,519, 
from Germany 38,636, from the United Kingdom 26,369, and from France 25,740. 
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Under chemical products the principal imports were: Citric and tartaric acids, 
55,154 kilos, of which from Germany were 44,095, from the United Kingdom 4,782, 
and from Italy 3,045. 

Caustic soda, purified, 19,272 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 13,688 
and from Germany 2,474. 

Soda and soda salts, 369,537 kilos, of which from Germany were 299,869, from the 
United Kingdom 38,109, and from Belgium 15,545. 

Common soda, impure, 1,152,740 kilos, of which from the United Kingdom were 
1,007,680, from the United States 70,300, from Germany 43,680, and from France 
31,080. 


Arms, ammunition, and explosives. 











19091910 
(CES TENET TN eae eda COE OS CN ee ern tL ee a $353,253 | $762, 941 
Umited aKa dommes caccro. eh ee bee ae ERS MLE Mapes any Nah 292) 488 504, 793 
Uri Ifa EALC SNORE a raek Me eietnstes AMOS Dement chc@ ac tae dents ER oF PRA a 96, 105 215, 470 
INE ATA COR Bers stars es late Tana a ee Wo cee is ere See eee Geman REINS e men ectiecieenne 10, 686 27,021 
(Glaihare costs Meteo ae oa Sees oo et GUL UNCON enscee ES Nem ABET (fe 7,800 | 21, 152 





Imports of arms, ammunition, and explosives are classified under three headings, 
The imports for the year 1910 under these headings were as follows: 


AST IVS Bie pene cat AA ey sted ase sy ts ek ey PEATE ES PEs RY GRA rats ly ee Rt $320, 028 
PAGINA IAG OTe pees es es nie erty Dan eS yaa ee Gee ee pemie ka OR IR tea 85, 897 
EEX LOST VCS Sse se ee eee see SS Serene hares ce IS at ate a RR 1, 182, 575 

Totalacestesiec saree SLA Nae ots, actrae ete D IE rp  S le So vera 1, 588, 500 


Postal packages and imports through the port of Punta Arenas not included. 

Under arms the principal imports were: Importation for use of the army and navy, 
$214,269, of which $180,044 from the United Kingdom, from Germany $26,408, and 
from Italy $6,634. 

Under ammunition the principal imports were: Cartridges, 157,483 kilos, of which 
72,839 from United States and 47,822 frem Germany. 

Under explosives the principal imports were: Dynamite, 1,298,950 kilos, of which 
506,250 from Germany, 510,395 from United Kingdom, and from the United States 
288,320. 








Miscellaneous. 
1909 | 1910 
(CGR Seas a IST ORR Ee ECO Se BU ee Se CREE ie caters teeter ee Storer hk ea a ae $469, 900 $691, 788 
France..... Ee ge ae Se las OR REN ED Pretec a NLU EU DOR e MAL PU SIE RIEL A ean ht 161, 850 406, 114 
Uri fede Ksin oc ores eels et oy cl ane ee ees reece he eek seated) a deaar Rca it | 168, 680 237, 735 
Willie Siete be a2 Bee ec Soe anne em Sees aan enn nee ne rae nee, Acre eee 79, 508 59, 818 
EIR sock sb one cee aide Se ae Ae nS See REE tale nde eee! AON ee hee io 11, 760 25, 037 











Postal packages and imports through the port of Punta Arenas not included. 

The principal imports for the year 1910 were: Church properties, 37,878 kilos, of 
which 19,916 from Germany and from France 9,134. 

Commercial fertilizer, 1,405,915 kilos, of which from Germany 1,043,435. 

Toys of all kinds, 302,170 kilos, of which 239,036 from Germany, 22,535 from France, 
25,697 from United Kingdom, and 8,617 from United States. 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports for the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, by countries, were as follows: 






























































Countries. 1908 | 1909 1910 
| 
iWimted eksin'e d ome aera eee yea eee eee nee ee $54, 514,837 | $46,928, 427 $46, 386, 858 
LUSTHUTC LISTENS EEaat aera oe Saas Racine eoe Rose Se OnE aaa em ames 16, 083, 239 19, 651, 482 24, 680, 878 
GC sueyh (Geese tes ceo ure ed Wee ae oe neler ne nooo rece ee oman 24, 672, 202 23, 931, 914 23, 142, 907 
6, 976, 964 | 5, 216, 911 5, 237, 286 
3,160,018 | 2, 898, 600 3, 438, 487 
2,606,307 | 3,355,972 2, 450, 843 
700,981 | 528, 183 1, 990, 262 
DSS he cee Pe EE ea GIO ee a re sm nese SIS Se pope ase eee 757, 926 1, 448, 167 
BESO Ls Gad es eset te See ae ea Pee ea ee eT ME aes re RP RES 2 206, 752 | 661, 087 1, 286, 014 
PASTS CILIA seem stay ees ety St a ceaoyey SUR RREON Keay ee ee SUS 1,027,450 | 793,188 1, 048, 167 
BPS TTR eps tipsy seer vay rey ae dR es SL AS CY Aare A chee ie 2 1, 252, 634 | 1, 030, 819 969, 881 
Tey cutee ema EN etal canes ita coe CRINE barav elm Meee lae 293, 582 394, 519 730, 241 
EPO lay OS a ee eae cyan ape Seana os ePaTON apc ee Rt aire eta ee 254,083 398, 500 538, 718 
TOS OIE NC aioe eat Dae EE Sa See OA GEES aeS Meee co cE da eedcesuomonos 1, 254, 920 73 510, 255 
ial ya eae ae wie Rl a eas alee ach erin ee ei 562, 198 1, 000, 142 443, 408 
(OPTRA eat Bebe oe a ae GSTe ned canst SesaSU TSE cesor eS aSaeeneaS 77, 721 305, 052 343, 823 
BE ph oo ae ee nee Sate ae eA eee See OU ek eape NL Ue oe vent Gat Mey Ne vce 57, 758 258, 566 
OTE DIR Oe Nate ooh ae Aa as Site Spa hae at crn a nea aes AE Se cae 148, 295 187,380 225, 909 
BS Trea Zi ey Goose aya ee ag see one a St aecey ate iy spats Se YS PS Oe ae 186, 993 120,115 213, 709 
WIE CLE Tey cre Say ead oA cee saya ape Soi oe ea A a yap rey as tae 19, 443 90, 330 86, 534 
IME Gel CO) oe 20S parca Sie are ee PSS NS Ee ER an wee [seine sates een 18, 929 85, 885 
SPER TRE TU esse agave tae a ayo) Nan tn oe WR eI 15, 823 53, 121 46, 521 
HorersnymerchandiscexpoOLed ess seee te eee eee eee ee ene eee eee 1,779, 367 3,109,188 4, 239, 008 
Other; countries ss 72a sees te Se EE | 700, 602 357, 300 218,985 
HCO HE LER es sey artes eel oC eer cece Mee Gea nae ee 116,489, 411 111, 846, 916 120, 021, 919 
The exports by major groups of articles were as follows: 
| 
| 1908 1909 1910 
Animal products. .... ese Ne east oe eee eed ater a | $6, 091, 550 $8, 437, 712 $8, 823, 644 
Wege talblejproductsatseser esses saan oan eee ee reer | 8, 936, 729 11,023,155 8, 074, 523 
Mineraliproductsi sas ccctecccecce cae teore iene eee nerneenee | 99,082,573 89, 100, 568 98, 234, 335 
SOG at ras Ses Ge ee DHar Gone oCO Ee DeSeres Hae o ScepeieaudEaataae 58, 765 1 (095) a. cas secretes 
IBC CRE aa er end oad sone cOSor od GSE ne eae aoe acedascdaar | 71, 763 56, 659 64, 581 
Horeisnemerchandisclexpontedeessse eee eeeet eee eee ee es eeeeee ee 1,779, 367 3, 109, 188 4, 239, 008 
MiScellaneOUStr eee Hose ree eS eae ee wee ees 473, 664 118, 539 585, 828 
GUNG He) era Cem Ce Saat ae Gece Mut ENR Se aes PR 116,489,411 | 111,846,916 | 120,021,919 
EXPORTS BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. 
The principal countries of exports under this heading were: 
Ammal products. 
1909 1910 
LOB oth xe(o ll Ghavexo Keyan herrea eee te a ean een err ees aaa ee ante ae See Soe $5,331,180 | $5, 163,334 
(GCs 00h) eas eats Sa ere ee ee eer ae anit at Semen an ta ae Eco aaa SoS rortors 1,672,005 1, 783, 225 
TROT CP year aie ciSIE eTS IS es Je are te ive ORE oe ree get eet ee ee ae 945, 733 1,171, 868 
United States 194, 253 287, 759 
N62) F-00100 ey ae eee Ree OP te ee Oia ea ne i rece toe ee ee ia 109, 499 141, 317 
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In the above table and those following foreign merchandise exported is not included. 
Exports of animal products are classified under four general headings. 
For the year 1910 the amounts under the general heads were: Live animals, $153,793; 
food products, $183,901; industrial products, $3,122,377; manufactures, $14,582. 
Under live animals the principal exports were: Horses, 1,485, of which 837 were to 


Argentina, to Bolivia 303, and to Peru 272. 
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Mules, 1,276, of which to Peru were 447, to Argentina 435, to Bolivia 319, and to 
Panama 75. 

Under food products the principal exports were: Jerked beef, 107,900 kilos, of which 
to Peru were 94,500, and to Bolivia 12,900. 

Honey, 1,482 tons, of which to Germany were 1,347, to the United Kingdom 95, and 
to France 20. 

Under industrial products the principal exports were: Wax 213 tons, of which to 
Germany were 181, and to the United Kingdom 26. 

Goatskins, 106 tons, of which to France were 91, and to the United Kingdom 8. 

Chinchilla skins, 52 tons, of which to the United States were 28, and 21 to France: 

Sheepskins, 12 tons, of which to Germany were 7, and France 4. 

Ox and cow hides, 4,326 tons, of which to France were 2,894, to Germany 706, and to 
the United Kingdom 470. 

Common wool, not merino, 1,359 tons, of which to France were 576, to the United 
Kingdom 338, and 225 to Germany. 

Merino wool, 903 tons, of which to the United Kingdom were 793, to France 65, and 
to the United States 44. 

Mixed wool, 168 tons, of which to the United Kingdom were 113. 

Sole leather, 1,530 tons, of which to Germany were 1,509, and to France 11. 


Vegetable products. 





1909 | 1910 
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The exports of vegetable products are classified under five general headings. For 
the year 1910 the amounts under the general headings were: 
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Under fruits, herbs, grains, and vegetables the principal exports were: Bran and 
shorts, 24,921 tons, of which to Germany were 12,905, to the United Kingdom 1,907, 
and to Belgium 101. 

Carob beans, 2,621 tons, of which to Argentina were 1,524, to Germany 513, to Brazil 
198, to the United Kingdom 148, and to Uruguay 108. 

Oats, 33,605 tons, of which to the United Kingdom were 31,506, and to Germany 
1,085. 

Barley, 26,943 tons, of which to the United Kingdom were 22,073, to Bolivia 2,788, 
and to the United States 1,300. 

Kidney beans, 4,984 tons, of which to Argentina were 2,135, to Brazil 191, to the 
United States 817, to Uruguay 785, and to Peru 164. 

Chick peas (garbanzos), 676 tons, of which to Argentina were 274, to Brazil 118, and 
to Uruguay 102. 

Lentils, 363 tons, of which to Brazil were 127, and to Peru 50. 
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Nuts, 3,082 tons, of which to Argentina were 2,066, to Brazil 545, and to Uruguay 362. 

Hay, 5,906 tons, of which to Bolivia were 3,261, to Panama 1,961, and to the United 
Kingdom 510. 

Wheat, 61,139 tons, of which to the United Kingdom were 41,982, to Peru 14,830, to 
Germany 2,810, and to the Netherlands 1,016. 

Under food products the principal exports were: Canned fruits, 36,650 kilos, of which 
to Peru were 15,500, to Bolivia, 6,770, to Argentina 6,370, and to Germany 3,500. 

Refined sugar, 173,700 kilos, of which to Bolivia were 94,800, and to Argentina 
76,300. 

Wheat flour, 9,865 tons, of which to Bolivia were 9,220, to Argentina 323, and to 
Peru 291. 

Under industrial products, the principal exports were: Lingue bark (cascara de 
lingue) 1,182 tons, all to Peru. 

Quillay bark, 2,408 tons, of which to Germany were 1,048, to France 597, to the 
United Kingdom 325, and to the United States 183. 

Under woods the principal articles were: Oak staves, 49,700 kilos, all to Peru. 

Railway sleepers, 1,180,100 kilos, of which 1,176,200 were to Bolivia. 

Building lumber, 33,857 kilos, aft which to Argentina were 13,619, to Peru 9,736, to 
Uruguay, 4,920, and to Bolivia 4,117. 

Under tobacco the only two items were: Cigarettes, 1,270 kilos, of which to Peru 978, 
and 282 to Bolivia, and tobacco, 8,380 kilos, of which to Argentina, 8,180. 


Mineral products. 
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Under mineral products the principal exports for the year 1910 were: Borate of lime, 
33,476 tons, of which to the United Kingdom, 13,430, to Argentina, 12,830, to France 
5,027, and to Belgium, 1,118. 

Copper, 26,061,845 kilos, of which to the United Kingdom were 15,591,592, to the 
United States 7,950,950, and to Germany 1,315,423. 

Copper ore, 78,518 tons, of which to the United Kingdom were 48,206, and to the 
United States, 30,137. 

Copper and gold ore, 2,872 tons, all to the United Kingdom. 

Silver ore, 338 tons, of which to Germany were 278. 

Silver and gold ore, 1,145 tons, of which to the United Kingdom were 1,144. 

Silver bars, 317,212 grams, of which to the United Kingdom were 312,552. 

Nitrate of soda, 2,356,667 metric tons (value $86,018,364), pes to the following 
countries: 
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The exports of iodine in 1910 amounted to 581,432 kilos, of which 309,480 to Ger- 
many, 208,268 to United States, and 55,692 to United Kingdom. 




















Beverages. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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The principal exports under miscellaneous for the year 1910 were: Cream of tartar, 
117,485 kilos, of which 70,637 to Germany, and 46,848 to France. 

Tanning extracts, 232,610 kilos, of which 200,550 to Germany, 16,180 to Bolivia, and 
10,380 to United States. 

Medicinal plants, 281,955 kilos, of which 215,696 to Germany, 43,961 to United 
States, and to France 13,960. 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Chile has three great productive zones, in some ways quite distinct from each other. 
In the extreme south, adjacent to the Strait of Magellan, is a newly developing region 
well suited for sheep and similar pastoral industry, but showing also mineral possi- 
bilities; its natural product, however, is an abundance of woods such as pine, where 
may be found one of the few tracts in South America from which building material of 
this character can be taken. The central portion of Chile possesses the famous Central 
Valley, one of the garden spots of nature. Here all the products of the temperate zone 
and most of those of a subtropical climate, grow luxuriantly, and it is by far the most 
thickly settled and highly cultivated section of the Republic. In the north lies the 
third zone, which appears to be barren, sterile, and worthless, but which in reality, 
by reason of the nitrate found there, has been the source of much of the wealth of the 
country. 

The NITRATE FIELDS exported in 1830, the first year of the industry, only about 
85,000 quintals (quintal=220.46 pounds) of crude material; in 1910 the export amounted 
to 50,781,000 quintals, and with all careful estimates there is a visible supply of the 
nitrate mineral, allowing for increased consumption, for at least the next 50 years. 
Chile is entitled to consider the revenue derived from this export as a dependable 
source of income, and as nitrate compounds form one of the essentials of modern 
industry, it is worth remembering where it comes from. 

The nitrate or saltpeter zone embraces an area in the north of Chile of about 450 
miles from one end to the other. The deposits of the mineral do not lie close to the 
coast, but are separated from the sea by an interval varying from 15 to 93 miles, and 
they are always at an altitude of from 3,600 to 13,000 feet, in a barren and waterless 
plain. The climate in this region is delightful, but vegetation is absent, although 
nitrate forms one of the chief food ingredients of all plant life. Many well-known 
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Chilean ports are on this strip of coast—Pisagua, Junin, Iquique, Antofagasta, Taltal, 
Caldera—tfrom which the shipment of nitrate is almost the sole activity. 

Saltpeter, or nitrate of soda, is found mixed with other substances, but if the pro- 
portion is 30 per cent or above, and according to the claims of some advanced chemists 
even as low as 7 per cent, a commercial profit is obtainable from the crude deposits. 
The beds contain four layers of material, the next lowest being that of the nitrate 
itself. Above this are the chuca on the surface, which is nothing more than the 
accumulation of ages; the costra beneath, a harder and older mass, but still a some- 





EXPLOSION IN CALICHE BED. 


The nitrate or saltpeter zone embraces an area in the north of Chile about 450 miles from one end to 
the other. The deposits are always at an altitude of from 3,600 to 13,000 feet, in a region of delightful 
climate, but devoid of vegetation. 


what worthless débris; the caliche, the real nitrate of soda; and, finally, the stratum 
of bed rock called gova. To obtain the nitrate a shaft is sunk to the gova, upon which 
powder is placed and exploded; the overlying mass is thrown up and the caliche 
containing the nitrate scattered on the ground. This is then collected and taken to 
the refining works, called ‘‘oficinas,’’ for preparation into refined and almost pure 
nitrate of soda, ready for export. 

In the oficinas machinery of the most economical and effective pattern is used, and 
the methods of refining the salt are according to the best researches of industrial chem - 
istry. The same is true of the facilities for transportation to the steamer; many small 
but well-equipped railways are in operation in the fields, and they carry the finished 
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product to the coast towns, from which they are finally shipped abroad. The con- 
sumption of nitrate by the larger countries is as follows: Great Britain takes about 40 
per cent, Germany and the United States each about 20 per cent, France about 10 
per cent, and the remainder goes elsewhere to such far-away places as Egypt, Japan, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and Australia. In fact, without nitrate the great agricultural 
producers can not advance. 

Plants make use of nitrogen only when it is present in the soil in the form of nitrates, 
and nitrate of soda is the only fertilizer that contains this food in a suitable and avail- 
able form. The manner of using it, once it is applied, is the subject of technical 
agricultural chemistry, but every year it is better understood and the results are 
therefore more satisfactory. On the first discovery of the value of nitrate it was 





PACKING NITRATE INTO BAGS. 


The nitrate industry of Chile is the one highly organized and economically developed business 
ofthe nation. It is and has for many years been the chief dependable source of the country’s 
income. Of the $120,000,000 exports for the year 1910, the value of nitrate alone exceeded 
$86,000,000, or more than 70 per cent of the Republic’s total export trade. 


scattered promiscuously to the soil, in the crude form taken just as it came from the 
native beds in Chile. As the industry advanced, it was found that it was more eco- 
nomical to export a purer mineral and that also the purer the mineral the more plant 
nourishment it offered, provided that the need of the plant was carefully investigated. 
The results have been a more highly developed agriculture and the saving of certain 
by-products, of which iodine is one, the profit from which aids the manufacture. 
Another use for nitrate is in the manufacture of nitric acid and ultimately of many 
kinds of nitroexplosives, so that it is not improbable that the very same chemical, buried 
for ages in the ground of Chile, may be carried abroad as nitrate, made into a power- 
ful powder, brought back to the barren hills of this part of South America, and with 
its newly acquired titanic force employed to dislodge the accumulations in other 
nitrate beds only a few rods from which it originally came. 

These fields were at first considered worthless. Now they bring a high price and are, 
in fact, obtainable only by permission of the Government of Chile. This rule has been 
established and enforced because Chile does not wish irresponsible exploitation of 
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such natural but seemingly exhaustible riches, and because by rational! control the 
market will not be disturbed by too much nitrate. Moreover, Chile derives a notice- 
able part of its income from the export tax on nitrate, and it is much better by regu- 
lating this industry thus to have the nation’s finances systematically adjusted from 
year to year. 

COAL MINING is the next most important mineral industry of Chile, but the prod 
uct of the national deposits do not by any means meet the country’s demand for coal. 
Nevertheless Chile is as yet the only country in South America in which coal is com- 
mercially mined with regularity, and therefore able to supply local consumers directly. 
The total consumption of coal for the year was about 2,270,000 tons, of which almost 
1,000,000 was mined in Chile, and the rest imported, coming chiefly from England 
and Australia. 

_ The coal deposits of the Republic are in the southern-central section, the largest 
fields being in the neighborhood of Concepcion. The existence of coal has been 
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TRAINLOAD OF NITRATE. 


The machinery and methods of refining the salt are according to the most modern patterns and best 
researches of industrial chemistry. The same is true of the transportation facilities; many small 
but well-equipped railways are in operation in the fields, and they carry the finished product to 
the coast towns, from which they are finally shipped abroad. 


known since the conquest, but actual mining on a large scale did not begin until the 
year 1840. Most of the veins worked for commercial purposes are close to the sea 
and, in fact, a majority of the coal lands are beneath the sea, but many deposits are 
known to exist in the interior, and it is only the cost of mining that for the present 
prevents development with greater liberality. The largest output is in the Depart- 
ment of Lautaro. 

Anthracite has been mined to a certain extent, but while the coal is well adapted 
for domestic use, the high cost of production makes competition with foreign coals 
of the same grade impossible. The grade of the article mined is called a steam coal, 
and is quite serviceable for manufacturing and steamship use. One reason why 
such a large proportion of coal is imported is that vessels come to Chile in order to load 
with nitrates, and, as they might otherwise be empty on the outer voyage, they then 
carry coal as cheap cargo. Coal brings from $6.50 to $7.50 (gold) per ton delivered in 
Valparaiso, and there is a steady demand for it whenever delivered. At present there 
is no duty on it, but mining interests of the country are advocating a duty to compel 
greater consumption of the native article. 
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Borates and sulphur are mined, although not in sufficient quantities to meet local 
demands in all cases. Gold was discovered in ancient times, and during the 
eighteenth century a considerable amount of metal was produced, but there has been 
less mining of that metal than formerly. Common salt is found in abundance, and 
the production has increased so that it has become an article of export. Manganese, 
cobalt, and silver are also mined, the last named having contributed much to the 
wealth of the country, although of late years the total has declined. Copper is one 
of the famed mineral products now recovering its earlier importance. 

Agriculture generally represents a high proportion of Chilean industry, and during 
1910 every feature was encouraging. The area cultivated for wheat amounted to 








MINERS AT WORK ON COAL DEPOSITS OF THE COUSINO}CO. AT LOTA, CHILE- 


Coal was discovered in Lota about 1805, and the property was purchased by Don Matias Cousino in 
1855. A peculiar feature of the mines is that a very large part of the workings are now beneath the 
bed of the Pacific Ocean. The company owns an enormous landed property and employs at least 
6,000 men. 


914,128 hectares (hectare=2.47 acres), and, besides supplying the needs of the people, 
much was exported, being taken principally by England. Agricultural products 
amounted to $75,500,000 gold, and this included, in addition to wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
farinaceous and leguminous plants and forage plants, such products as grapes, honey, 
many of the subtropical and other fruits, sugar beets, tobacco, hemp, and honey. 
Chilean wine and honey are now exported. The pastoral industry of Chile, especially 
since the development of the immense grazing area in the neighborhood of Magellan 
Strait, has made admirable progress. Cattle and sheep thrive well in the southern 
part of the Republic, and Punta Arenas has become one of the first-class shipping 
ports of South America. Of wool alone 21,000,000 pounds were sent abroad from 
there, and chilled meat from Chile is becoming well known in foreign markets. 

In close relation to the stock-raising activity of the country, the shoe and leather, 
and especially the tanning, industry is increasing. During 1910 tanning leather and 
the preparation of goods manufactured from it took second place in importance in the 
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industrial products. There were employed in it 13,000 persons, the capital invested 
was about $12,500,000 gold, and the yearly output amounted to about $20,000,000 
gold. The first shoe factory utilizing machinery was started not so long ago in Val- 
divia, and now there are more than 22 factories of various sizes in different cities of 
the Republic. Most of the machinery comes from the United States, but both France 
and England supply noticeable quantities. 

That Chile should be considered as an industrial country is witnessed by the fact 
that manufactured products amounted in 1910 to about $98,500,000 gold, from 5,321 
factories, representing a capital of over $90,000,000 and a yearly output of almost 
$130,000,000. Of raw material originating in Chile $46,000,000 worth was used, and 
the amount imported was valued at over $25,000,000. The number of persons engaged 
in such labor was 75,816, and they received in wages $17,000,000. There were 2,412 
machines and motors of all kinds, with a horsepower of 48,914. 

The most important class of factory is that for supplying the necessaries of life. 
For this purpose there were 776 establishments, with a capital of over $40,000,000 
gold and a yearly output of $50,000,000. The second in importance is the leather 
industry already mentioned. The third is embraced under the general term of 
clothing and textiles, for which there is a working capital of $8,500,000 and a yearly 
eutput of about $14,000,000. The fourth group is that for woodworking and furni- 
ture, with a capital of $12,000,000 and a yearly output of over $10,000,000. A paper 
factory is proposed, for the importation of paper is heavy, and Chile is fortunate in 
possessing sufficient material from its timber regions to supply pulp mills when estab- 
lished. In the mines 60,000 men are occupied, and in the railroads 65,000, exclusive 
of manufacturing. The largest number of working persons is in the textile and clothing 
industry, 13,400; then in the tanning and leather trades, 13,000, and in domestic 
supplies, 12,000. Wages have in practically all instances advanced, and business 
conditions have steadily improved throughout the year. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The privately owned railways in Chile had, on January 1, 1911, a length of 3,078 
kilometers (1,913 miles). At the same time the Government-owned railways amounted 
to 2,672 kilometers (1,660 miles). The total of railways in operation at the end of the 
year is therefore 5,750 kilometers (3,573 miles). On the Government railways the 
additions during the year were of 253 kilometers (157 miles). 

In 1910 Government engineers completed surveys on nine short or feeder lines to the 
trunk system of the Government of the Republic known as the Longitudinal; these 
have a length of 406 kilometers (252 miles). Other surveys are now under way for 400 
kilometers (248 miles). Concessions were granted during the year to construct private 
lines amounting to 338 kilometers (210 miles). 

This Longitudinal Railway is the plan toward which the nation is persistently devot- 
ing its energies. The peculiar contour of the country has hitherto confined communi- 
cation largely to the coast line, except south of Santiago through the central valley, 
but the policy of the Government is to develop means whereby the extreme north and 
the extreme south may be in touch with the center, altogether on land. Therefore it 
is extending this railway system as rapidly as possible. The distance from Arica in 
the north to Puerto Montt in the south is 3,431 kilometers (2,132 miles), of which 
about 1,770 kilometers (1,100 miles) are in operation and 1,368 kilometers (850 miles) 
are under construction, while the remainder is being surveyed. The railways from 
the coast to the interior are chiefly private lines, serving special interests such as the 
nitrate fields, but the Government controls the railway between Santiago and Val- 
paraiso, and has purchased the Copiapo Railway. 

The event of particular importance in Chile railway history of 1910 was the opening 
of the tunnel through the Andes, in conjunction with the railway interests in the 
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Argentine Republic (see Argentina, railways). Development for the next few years 
contemplates the construction of two new trans-Andean railways to connect Chile and 
Argentina. One of these is planned through the mountains about 300 miles north of 
Santiago, and the other about 400 miles to the south of the capital. The north line will 
bring into close touch the nitrate fields of Chile and the agricultural sections of Argen- 
tina, to the advantage of both. 

Construction on the railway from Arica to La Paz in Bolivia is progressing, and 
while no official announcement is made of the opening date, which was at first set for 
the latter part of 1911, it is now confidently expected that the line will be ready for 
traffic before the year closes. Work is carried on from both the Chilean and the Boliy- 
ian sides, in Bolivia over 150 kilometers (93 miles) of track having been laid. In 
Chile, so great are some of the gradients that about 30 kilometers (17 miles) are to be 
of the cogwheel type. 

There are a number of navigable rivers in Chile, the most important of which are the 
Bueno, Maule, Cautin, Bio-Bio, and Valdivia. They rise in the mountains and empty 
into the Pacific Ocean, running distances varying from 23 to 150 miles, their total 
navigable length amounting to 972 miles. 


THE PRESS OF CHILE. 


During the colonial period of Chile the introduction of printed matter was extremely 
limited and subject to a strict censorship, often ludicrous in its inefficacy. The 
better classes in the country read with the intellectual insight characteristic of the 
Latin races, and as the philosophy and criticism of the eighteenth century made their 
way through Europe, the people in South America in one way or another obtained 
access to the books containing them and caught the spirit. A powerful influence on 
the coming nationality was thus exercised. 

The printing press is supposed to have been introduced into Chile in 1749, but the 
products from it were limited at first to books dealing with religious matters, to public 
documents, to studies in history, and only rarely to pamphlets touching on the vital 
subjects of the day. Society was gradually expanding, but meanwhile ideas were 
slowly spreading. What has been called the formative stage of the Patria vieja is 
comprised between 1810, the date of the declaration of independence, and 1814. 
This period saw the end of petty rivalries between the conservative and liberal 
elements of Chilean society, and during this period the demand for active, alive, and 
modern literature, edited and printed locally, became irresistible. Then the press 
was born. 

La Aurora was the first newspaper of Chile. The initial number was dated February 
13, 1812, and under the genius of Buena Muerte it at once reflected the sentiments of 
the revolutionary patriots and in general the spirit of the age. After the Aurora 
came the Constitucién in 1812 and El Monitor, founded in 1814, which was frankly 
against the colonial government and therefore ardently desirous of national independ- 
ence. 

With the political crises of the new Republic for the next generation, periodical$ 
sprang up in abundance, but they scarcely lived out the times. It is a proud boast 
of the country, however, that among the editors, writers, and contributors were num- 
bered many of the famous men of South American history—Camilio Henriquez, 
Egafia, and Bello, among Chilenos; Irisarri from Guatemala, Lozier from France, 
Mora from Spain, and, best of all, Sarmiento and Bartolomé Mitre from Argentina. 
It would be impossible to name the host of illustrious women and men who guided 
the thought of Chile through the newspapers of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. They established a high mark for journalism which can never be forgotten. 

One newspaper at least has had an uninterrupted existence since those early days. 
This is El Mercurio, the oldest periodical in Chile, founded in Valparaiso September 
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12,1827. Itnow hasallied publications under the same name in Santiago, Antofagasta, 
and Valdivia, with an afternoon edition under a different name. Other papers fol- 
lowed during the latter half of the century, and they keep the reading public well 
informed of affairs both at home and abroad. 

In 1910, the centennial year, there were in Chile 419 periodical publications. 
Dailies, 70; semiweekly, 19; weekly, 175; biweekly, 56; semimonthlies, 29; and 
monthlies, reviews, annuals, etc., 70. These were issued from all parts of the country, 
Santiago, the capital, naturally leading, with 100, followed by Coquimbo 37, Valparaiso 
32, Concepcion 23, and other cities with less than 20. An interesting feature of Chilean 
journalism is the strong character of illustrated weekly papers devoted to politics, 
society, sport, and the home, with a goodly share of comic or humorous sheets among 
them. These latter have a wide circulation and help to interest and amuse a large 
part of the Pacific slope of South America. 

The type of daily newspaper in Chile is rather small, varying from 16 inches by 22 
inches in size to somewhat larger, of 12 pages on the average, with six to seven columns 
to a page. The first page contains, as a rule, the most interesting news of the day, a 
résumé, perhaps, and a few advertisements. Other news is scattered over the remain- 
ing pages, and advertisements are placed where they would seem to do the most good. 
In the capital considerable space is given to the transactions of Congress when in 
session. Illustrations, although not very freely used, are nevertheless sufficient to 
enliven the page. Several of the weekly and monthly periodicals have the shape so 
well known in the same class in the United States. They are liberally illustrated by 
photographs or reproduced pictures. Other weeklies, especially those of a humorous 
type, are smaller, about 7 by 10 inches, making up in number of pages what they lack 
in size of sheet, In these illustrations take up as much space as reading matter, and 
advertisements receive as many pages as both together. These advertisements pre- 
sent to the public about everything they ought or would like to buy, and it is as much 
pleasure looking at them as at similar advertisements in the best publications of the 
United States and Europe. 

The rate for an advertisement in Chilean papers depends, as elsewhere, upon the 
circulation of the paper, the space it occupies, and the number of times it appears. In 
papers outside of the capital, Santiago, with the exception of those in Valparaiso, the 
circulation ranges from 3,000 to 10,000. The line, or column centimeter, seems to be 
the unit of space. The line costs about 5 to 10 cents gold each insertion, the centi- 
meter 10 to 20 cents gold. The better daily or weekly metropolitan papers have a 
circulation of from 3,000 to 40,000, which carries all over the country and to no small 
extent into other Republics of the continent, They are exhaustively read, and their 
advertisements attract a great deal of attention both on account of their interesting 
form, being profusely illustrated, and for the sake of the information they afford on 
what the people wish to buy. The advertising rate, per column centimeter (about 
two-fifths inch), is equivalent to 30 and 35 cents gold each issue, or by the page from 
$10 gold to $50, according to location. Reductions are, of course, allowed for time 
contracts. It is worth remarking that in the high-class publications of Chile the eye 
of the reader is irresistibly drawn to the advertisements, just as it is to the same grade 
of paper in the United States. 








The Republic of Peru, occupying territory on the Pacific Ocean, 
about 1,000 miles in length by 700 miles in width, extends over 
679,600 square miles. It has a population of approximately 
4,500,000, or 6.6 per square mile. Geographically, the country may 
be divided into three zones: The dry zone, extending along the coast 
to the foot of the Andes, in which practically nothing can be raised 
without irrigation; the extremely fertile and healthful plateaus, or 
tablelands, between the three mountain ranges; and the vast, 
luxuriant forests on the eastern slopes. Peruvian cotton and cane 
sugar are the principal agricultural products exported. The mines 
produce silver, copper, gold, iron, coal, and petroleum in consider- 
able quantities. Cinchona bark, coca, rubber, guano, hides, and 
Panama hats also occupy important places 
in the products of the country. 

The constitution of the Republic pro- 
claimed on November 10, 1860, provides 
for three branches of government—the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial branches. 
The legislative power is vested in the Na- 
tional Congress consisting of two cham- 
bers, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the former composed of 52 
members and the latter of 116. Both sen- 
ators and deputies are elected by direct 
popular vote for a term of six years, depu- 
ties in the proportion of one for every 30,000 inhabitants or fraction 
exceeding 15,000. Both chambers are renewed by thirds every two 
years. Every citizen over 21 years of age who can read and write 
is entitled to vote. Congress meets annually on July 28 for 90 days. 
This period can only be extended by an extra session of 45 days 
called by the President. 

The President, together with two Vice Presidents, are also elected 
by popular vote for a term of four years and may not be reelected 
for a second consecutive term. The President receives a salary of 
$15,000 per annum and an allowance of $9,000 for expenses. He is 
assisted by a cabinet of 6 ministers who, though appointed by him, 
are also responsible to the National Congress. The President and his 
present cabinet are as follows: 

President: Sr. Augusto B. Leguia (inaugurated Sept. 24, 1908). 

First Vice President: Sr. Eugenio Larrabure y Unanue. 

Second Vice President: Dr. Belisario Sosa. 
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Minister of Government and Police: Sr. Juan Salazar Oyarzabal. 
Minister of Justice and Public Instruction: Sr. Augustin Ganoza. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. German Leguia Martinez. 

Minister of War and Navy: Sr. Juan Manuel de la Torre. 

Minister of the Treasury and Commerce: Sr. Augustin de la Torre 
Gonzalez. 

Minister of Public Works and Promotion: Sr. Manuel I. Castillo. 

The Department of Government and Police (Ministerio de Gobierno 
y Policia) is charged with the administration of the Departments, 
Provinces, and with the supervision of the councils of Departments, 
Provinces, and municipalities, which are elected by the people. This 
Department has also under its jurisdiction the post offices and 
telegraph stations. The maintenance of public order and the super- 
vision of the national and police departments are also part of its duties. 

The Department of Justice and Public Instruction (Ministerio de 
Justicia é Instruccién Publica) is intrusted with the regulation and 
administration of all matters pertaiming to 
justice, education, and public worship. The 
Universities at Lima, and at Cuzco, Arequipa, 
Trujillo, and the National Library, all fall 
within the scope of this division. 

To the Department of Foreign Affairs (Mini- 
sterio de Relaciones Exteriores) are delegated 
matters of international import, the mainte- 
nance of cordial relations with foreign powers, 
boundary questions, and the diplomatic and 
consular corps. 

The Department of War and Navy (Mini- 
sterio de Guerra y Marina) has under its direc- PRESIDENT AUGUSTO 

ae B. LEGUIA. 

tion matters pertaiming to the national defense, 

the training of the army and navy forces, maintenance of military 
and naval schools and colleges; also the administration of ports and 
coast and lighthouse service. 

The care of the national finances, the control of customshouses, 
the annual budget, and the compilation of commercial statistics are the 
chief functions of the Department of the Treasury and Commerce 
(Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio). In addition, it has also juris- 
diction over corporations, public accounts of the various departments, 
patents and trade-mark regulations, and the regulation of commerce 
and industry. The salt monopoly and the exploitation of the guano 
deposits are also responsible to this department. 

The Department of Public Works and Promotion (Ministerio de 
Obras Piblicas y Fomento) is charged with the promotion of commerce 
and industries, the development of the natural resources, means of 
transportation and communication, and public works. Public build- 
ings, general improvements, mines, agriculture, roads, bridges, and 
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sewerage are among the functions which are administered by this 
division. 

The federal judiciary is composed of the national supreme court, 
superior courts, the courts of first instance, and the municipal courts. 
The justices of the supreme court are elected by the Congress, and the 
other justices are appointed by the President of the Republic. 

The personnel of the army on a peace footing numbers a little over 
4,000 officers and men. Every citizen of Peru is hable to military 
service from his 19th to 50th year. The Peruvian Navy comprises 14 
vessels. 

The Government owns and operates the postal and telegraph lines 
in Peru, with the exception of the railway telegraphs. According to 
the President’s message (July 28, 1910), there were established dur- 
ing the year 50 new offices, 19 of which were for postal service. This, 
added to the existing 639 offices, made a total of 658 post offices in the 
country. The message also states that there were added 593 kilo- 
meters of telegraph lines, bringing the total to 10,427 kilometers, or 
6,479 miles. There are also 23 central telegraph offices, 231 local 
offices, and 20 inspection districts. Telephone companies are estab- 
lished in the centers and furnish local and interurban communication, 
there being over 2,500 telephones installed throughout the Republe. 

There is also an overland wireless-telegraph system between Iquitos 
and Puerto Bermudez, about 500 miles apart. A station is also 
planned on San Cristobal Hill to enable direct wireless communica- 
tion from Lima to Iquitos, a distance of some 700 miles apart. 

The Republic is divided into 19 Departments, two coast Provinces, 
and one Constitutional Province, which are subdivided into districts. 
The executive authority of each Department is vested in a prefect 
appointed by the President of the Republic, while a subprefect governs 
the Province and the governor the district. 


PERU IN 1910. 


The year 1910 was an active one in the Republic. Among the 
earliest accomplishments of the Government was the final exchange 
of the ratified treaty with the Republic of Brazil, by which the bound- 
ary question between the two countries was completely settled, and 
Peru therefore took possession of the territory allotted to it. Thus 
with two neighboring Republics (Bolivia in 1909) the boundaries are 
fixed. About the same time the convention was signed in Bogota by 
which Peru and Colombia agreed to submit to arbitration certain 
points that had been under dispute between them, and the minister 
of foreign affairs of Brazil was chosen as the presiding officer of the 
mixed tribunal. With Ecuador the disturbances over the boundary 
were ultimately quieted through the mediation of Argentina, Brazil, 
and the United States, so that there is great prospect that a thorough 
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and impartial judgment on the matter will result. With Chile the 
Government of Peru maintained no diplomatic relations during the 
year, and the status quo ante was preserved. In other foreign 
affairs Peru held cordial relations. The Republic was represented at 
the Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires, and had delegates at 
several international congresses abroad. 

In commercial and industrial matters, Peru was noticeably en- 
couraged at the end of 1910. The foreign trade was greater than 
that for 1909, both exports and imports having been stimulated. 
Internal commerce was also brisk, and new sources of activity were 
developed. The petroleum industry, for instance, has become estab- 
lished on a firm footing, and the country is able to state that its oil 
field is now the second in the world as regards extent. Coal is also 
being worked systematically, and during the year commercial advan- 
tage was begun to be taken of the Peruvian coal desposits. Both 
cotton and sugar have added to Peru’s exports this year. An in- 
fluence of advantage for the country in general was the activity of 
the Peruvian Steamship Co., which has recently promoted the coast- 
wise service as well as communication between Callao and Panama, 
Callao and Valparaiso, under the national flag. 

In financial matters Peru remains on a secure footing, and the 
national income so far as is known seems to have exceeded the 
revenue of the previous year, while the expense estimates in the 
budget were fully met by the amount collected from regular sources, 
leaving a surplus at the end of the year. 

Persistent attention was given to the educational problems con- 
fronting the Government. Old school buildings were repaired or 
kept in order and new ones were constructed as far as funds were 
available. Kindergarten and normal-school instruction were par- 
ticularly advanced, for these branches of public instruction are 
recognized in Peru as most powerful aids to the progress desired for 
the people. The ancient university of San Marcos in Lima has 
been enlarged, and the university in Cuzco, for a time inactive, was 
reopened during the year. 


FINANCE. 


According to the message of the President, Sr. Don Augusto B. Leguia, to the Na- 
tional Congress on July 28, 1911, the receipts of the Government for the year 1910 
amounted to 2,795,775.2.66 libras, and the expenditures to 2,685,322.1.97 libras, thus 
showing a surplus of 110,453.0.69 libras. The budget estimates for the year were re- 
ceipts and expenditures to balance at 2,784,513.1.43 libras. 

The Peruvian libra is equivalent in value to the British pound sterling, but is di- 
vided into 10 sols, and the sol into 100 centimos. The figures given above are read 
libras, sols, and centimos as set off by the decimal points. On the basis of the libra 
equivalent to $4.86 United States gold the receipts for the year were $13,587.467.79, 
the expenditures $13,050,665.88, and the surplus $536,801.91. 
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The message does not give the complete details of receipts and expenditures; but 
the following were the principal sources of revenues: 


Customhouse receipts: S222: 32 3 ee eee ee ee £1, 243, 572. 0. 00 
From National Tax Collection Co. PR ST ste Oo ae Se Sy ge 1, 050, 745. 0. 00 
Saltsmonopolyss oa Lees NSF cc cele pes eee PCE ee Crates 7a a 99, 032. 0. 00 
Melesraphis! soos sola © ness wai Sepa eer re eens ca eater 28, 324. 3. 99 
Past Otic ese ete 25) ete te Ae Re aaa ae eae nee MCty taal ns ape Sys 93, 078. 2. 63 


The revenues collected by customhouses exceeded the amount collected in the 
preceding year by £123,175. The receipts from telegraphs exceeded the estimates 
for the year by £4,324.3.99. The estimate of revenues for post offices was £92,448. 
There was a falling off in the sale of stamps amounting to £4,995.9.49, but an increase 
in the other postal receipts of £5,626.2.12. 

The amount of the revenue from the liquor tax is not given, but it is stated that it 
exceeded the receipts of the preceding year by £20,500. 

The National Tax Collection Co. is a private stock organization established in 1900, 
with a capital of £300,000, which collects most of the internal taxes on a commission 
basis. 


DEBT. 


The foreign debt of £600,000, of November 3, 1905, with the German Transatlantic 
Bank, was canceled by a loan placed with the ‘‘Banque de Paris” and ‘‘Société Gé- 
nérale,’’ in accordance with the law of December 11, 1909. This loan is to be amor- 
tized in 284 years, and draws an interest of 53 per cent. 

This loan, together with a loan of £80,000,000 on account of Guadelupe College, con- 
stitutes the foreign debt of Peru. 

The internal debt consists of two issues authorized, respectively, by the laws of 
June 12, 1889, and December 17, 1898. According to the message of President Leguia, 
above referred to, the face value of the first amounts to £2,660,645. The bonds of this 
loan draw an annual interest of 1 per cent, and their present market value is approx- 
imately £360,000. 

The face value of the second issue amounts to £3,900,240. Of this amount there 
has been redeemed £2,757,655, leaving outstanding £1,142,585. The bonds of this 
loan draw no interest. The market value is approximately £78,000. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


According to the message of President Leguia to the National Congress on July 28, 
1911, the foreign commerce of Peru for the year 1910 amounted to 11,039,562 libras, 
of which 4,631,280 libras represented imports and 6,408,282 libras exports. The total 
according to the message exceeded the total of 1909 by 548,656 libras. 

No details other than the totals above are yet available of the trade of 1910, nor have 
the details for 1909 been officially published. As indicated in the message the total 
foreign trade for 1909 was 10,490,906 libras. 

Estimating the libra at $4.86 United States gold, the same as the British pound 
sterling, the value of the Peruvian foreign trade for the year 1910 was: Imports, 
$22,508,021; exports, $31,144,250; total, $53,652,271. 

United States Consul General W. H. Robertson of Callao in a report dated July 14, 
1911, gives for the year 1909 the foreign trade as follows: Imports, 4,298,627 libras; 
exports, 6,492,670 libras; total, 10,791,297 libras. This total exceeds the total indicated 
by President Leguia by over 300,000 libras. 

The following table shows the imports for the years 1907 and 1909 by countries: 
The figures in this and the following tables for 1907 are official and for 1909 are from 
Mr. Robertson’s report. Figures for 1908 are not available. 
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Countries. 1907 1909 

Wahl IKGHARCON coc rodaeansdocncotacoosncssareqcaceocuroscoucsacuse 1£1, 634, 129.3.47 | £1,567, 897. 8. 56 
United States 1, 184, 667. 6.16 846, 127. 7. 33 
Gennanyeaeeeeese ee 893, 433. 9. 39 687, 232. 8. 33 
JNU TPE ccascacsaosee 318, 462. 9. 69 249. 7.92 
INT ATCO Sata eee ewes Se is Se PEELS cicero eee Seems ee sais at ase iiae 291, 958. 3. 33 195, 579. 4. 84 
Bel game R ase Sacre cn ear aaa eee ale eee tiem aces ase eee csoeice 259, 910. 6. 82 247, 324. 4. 32 
(O)rtl DRE eae eee area ese see ac ones seca seme O See ene ace REC es Sees are 242, 732. 4. 42 182, 201. 6. 59 
IRIE: saceUa naan once ea ocaune rus date Uaeaicas se Boao oop Sana ceases 181, 621. 2.78 150, 711. 4. 87 
18 IG S1Y2) KO Rea NS arom an ano eas aaa aoe Eee pec ona ac ShOrceneeeeaae ses 178, 330. 3. 36 90, 921. 4. 33 
HH CUA OP amet Bootes tc mais se ie oe eee See ee eo ate ee ei eniee eee ere 66, 630. 5. 72 33, 982. 5. 71 
IB TA LISHUIN Cae emia OCR ects cet ae Aare eee esa eee ae mice 60, 256. 8. 32 31, 843. 2. 40 
Spain See es SNetee rena ee ee eee a Ga eee Mereminn ics Soe ae 60, 329. 2. 12 52,519. 0.15 
IPOnbUgallee teeter oe Sea cris nie Sislerais erate Sinus te aie ale ave istasefon Searels 45, 275. 4. 57 28, 809. 3. 04 
IAT PETG As es Sete ere a ee See eee oo orie aie see aere 25, 132. 3. 28 117, 864. 5. 58 
(Cinta Sea ee eet a Se enn te eae ey aro ee em near tee 17, 336. 0. 56 20, 345. 3. 40 
HFS rete ea ee a eh on Manic te ait thence etn eno een aM ayes 16, 544. 5. 41 17, 202. 3. 46 
(CHET E Haine sa aane Aeare tae oh tae On a een nn SOR NGE a aRR a AmEe se ae 8, 768. 5. 80 800. 0. 00 
TET oyn es oes hark eg ee ee ak Ue EE ge Nr ee So ROA RUM ef 8, 223. 1. 20 8, 654. 3. 40 
Salva GOrssscreecs ce on aoe ao ae ee On a ene ONCE Eke He Se eneeme 6, 095. 0. 29 4,914. 7. 84 
Netherland 5, 571. 0. 34 589. 1. 43 
Cubariaesesssseee a EL ORB) 22 ily) 2, 740. 1.17 
Al other countries 14, 108. 8. 62 8, 215. 9. 80 
DY LS rR ee iy SO DN Ia) Ae Bea ee, 5,519, 751. 7. 82 4, 298, 627. 4. 47 








1 The decimal to read 3 sols 47 centimos. 


The total imports for 1908 excluding the Department of Laredo were £5,295,625. 
The imports into the Department of Laredo if added would probably raise the figure 


to nearly £6,000,000. 


The imports by customhouses for the years 1907 and 1909 were as follows: 


e 














Customhouses. 1907 1909 

Gallas Ras ee tie aca ok ee Dane se spetet Sareea ica e te ani Semin eee 1£3, 383,378. 2.13 | £2,709, 321. 6.13 
TUG OS Eee are tee tise oir ese ena a ai te ae tne ee nea eee esies 710, 612. 5.77 477, 468. 2. 51 
AU CaN eSaYG Koy ere Sem arene teh ears ae Deol eat ne edits eC tes 5 he ett 808, 447. 7. 53 473,914. 1.01 
SEW EE (oY a cys aes ren me oo cee a hs rn Ol ee Cees 167,111. 4. 96 182, 565. 1. 47 
Pai t aeons: 176, 956. 2. 44 134, 791. 6. 40: 
tener eee 72, 787. 3.75 110, 344. 1.95 
Pacasmayo fe 59, 328. 7. 45 106, 671. 6. 87 
BISCO sateen see se See Shee os ie Se a ee ae cee cine one a cme eiememee 112, 885. 4. 23 86, 626. 3. 70 
Tes oer ee Oe ei eaters ee ee IS CT Se SE ee eee eS 13, 750. 0. 06 8, 306. 1. 45 
Ct Cia oe sca Sues eo ate saa ie Dave St (nis aide See ESS ee mena 5,185. 6. 91 4,544. 8. 10 
Buena; VASta 25. Neon ene ee eee ao nea ee cece a cimnems esas eee ec oneee 1, 044. 0. 33 2,009. 1. 41 
d EBV OVO Sean en Neer Cal Sere MES HRS meine Cpa t en an APS aa Seem sie 916. 1. 22 551. 6. 04 
Ma Grerd es iOS 2 Fm cers ete oe oe Crean oe en ae ae eres Soe nee seeeee ones 342. 9. 83 
‘Arencyroh Customhousekaa-seerrecniesne ees oes oe eeeeieioee ee eeniee 244. 8. 85 348. 8. 70 
V MACON A AHO One Ise Ae cee Hl ete eres Seo IA e arian Sn Ae RA Na ere 385. 6. 91 72. 5.74 
LAT AITO A oe eters Pere eee SENSE eC eee Gee eae 1,131. 1.56 550. 4. 86 
HTSUTTIN IDO Zier eres ees ais Bae Nee ee ee On aor Secon nae Sea eee aoe 586. 8. 61 197. 8. 30 

ES BY) | LS re ey Se ree eI en ee Pe ee ees 5, 519, 751. 7. 82 4, 298, 627. 4. 47 











1 The decimal to read 2 sols 13 centimos. 


In 1907 the principal articles of imports and their values from the leading countries 
were as follows (under this heading no figures are available for any year since 1907): 


United Kingdom: 
Mextiles sot COULOMe ats. aotee Sete oe ee eee 
MestalesnotswiOO lle eer Sor aera Oe ene eee 


(HOE UES ec Sie pers nae etic Mele eater Mia, ey eae Un cee tong ta 


£404, 820. 1. 69 
137, 396. 2. 60 


96, 677.5. 58 
76, 094. 4. 03 
47, 568. 0.50 
41, 651.9. 74 
40, 312.5. 51 
30, 067.9. 46 
28, 923. 8. 92 
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United Kingdom—Continued. 


Vevetable products2:. maaeeiaes tote ons tee epee nae er ee er £22, 524. 6.75 
Bootstandshoese OG. cco eats nee eee ee ree ere eae eee ir cece nats 20, 199. 3. 96 
Paintsian di varnish. 22 5. .coesecnien sehele aoe eee eae eee eee 19, 116. 6. 29 
Hardwaren ca. aaoeetistts sci om arrears Oe Ree oS aN 2 Die meres 
Wanestand “iq uorsaa>. acct oe Sees eee cere ace eae 14, 771. 3.30 
Milkvandidainy products acento a aoe Seer ae aaa nee 13, 297.2. 68 
iPapertandsmanutactures:-co-ecc cee sore Meee ere ee eee 12, 929. 8. 14 
BRC Osea see aie sae ote ASS EE eee c= -2. ae L220 a IROO 
Oiler ea tiesto Sooke w clays Spence mere tee eee eye eee 10, 100. 2. 57 
Wiaxvorrdisteariimers ices 5-2 Uae eee ee ene eee etn sh meee i), tells), Y, LD 
eatherfandleathereoodsimessa-ce eer mon se teem ee er ae 9, 026. 9. 67 
PCPEUIM OT eater ioc rete Scie ee oss Maleate eta Sian eae eae 8, 337. 7.30 
ANEMONE) QING) QITDTNONTDAOM| o cocococcc ue cos sso oSo cous soseosoososes 8, 396. 7. 87 
BWSR AS ey de tee eee elertt oe nery Seti i a eT SeenON ey Sue cis 7, 848. 7.27 
1 [Ys ey Se a NOC eae AI Ee as CoC SN AE RB cer al AN a TG 5, 695. 4. 47 
Biscurtsandkcrackers*: 2 sere cee eee eee ee eee one eee sale 
United States: 
ANTE Yel a a2) te Seem ene sm PORE Fg OS Leia RU ee gee ee a 159, 650. 9. 12 
SW OCB eR ie C8 Eh ye eet cg el ee ey te fee ee 143, 738.0. 57 
Vice) ONC erp areeen ge aa ep eee PEC onset nnn MRR ERen eeu Ne ile 59, 571. 6. 80 
Mar pitehivetem tres js sa RR e is ee tet pes gmk tee eee Cea eed 47, 673. 4.26 
AUS eee OES is sh see Ee a eles ed a re 43, 204. 6. 80 
Stomessamdre@arth sie ce kes cic see erotica eae ee ace a py eee 38, 036. 1.05 
aCe rien eyaceceeie mae iene Me aval aerhe wy Sip eRe Te LN cy ona ete oe eae 36, 762. 4. 09 
Raperandemanuiactunress.. cccr cease aie eee ee ey eee 23, 295. 3. 56 
NEIGH RG Aye enero cE OU NEean RRL Chee he Raw Une be NS 20, 797.0. 85 
AGING EHC CHMIMNUNMIPOIS 5 coocgsucoducoocoouscoscoccuecsoognacos 19, 157.1. 74 
OT yee oR eee Lae A Sct ra Posen coe, Bah oe A ae ae 16, 626. 8.13 
Textiles— 
CObLOTI Nan eiee ease ee ape ee £23, 105. 7.35 
NVOOLE SEA e iat) Bae, Sars Neen eA center ret 2 Se ac eee dee 3, 272.0. 83 
RST ee ne a AA ee A aan tn Gr oS 554. 8. 85 
OtWensis se eet ty sites ts ae tc i eet aE ee Ae 898. 0. 00 
—__—— 27, 830.7.03 
DH oe pee eee a een Serva RA CN aE UE Se ae iee Ia iirc 14, 473.0. 30 
Bread stills eases site aid, se aot ee ieee ae a i Tiree Seer 12, 466. 0. 12 
Pee Etna OR yep ora 5h ri A ey Sat ee erect ee 12, 246. 3. 90 
COrd acerca ete seein cee Carers eine Soy te ance aa ees as eee a pe 11, 563.5. 80 
Shoes and: Woots esse hese yeas ea eo ree eens hee ee 10, 804. 1.79 
Goal op: ces pi Re eee eee ae ee a a 8, 914.5. 56 
Wine and liquors.) 4-523 BV a Se eg nee etiam ene 8, 511. 8. 93 
Biscuitaandserackerss 26 see aes ee ee ee aE eee 7, 216. 2.14 
OSD «5 5 ees cha ea Peet reese cere oe rn a ley ner eh eng 6, 188.0. 75 
Instrumentsiandlapparatuseem eee eee es 5, 273. 0. 16 
Germany: 
Textiles— 
Cotton «soa. 52s ee ae eee a ee ee £116, 844. 0. 97 
Wool... <2 ci ee eee ete 80, 085. 1. 89 
S11 | eee, Men Os ahs coe 35, 900. 8. 71 
Others... 0.552): Si es See 13, 754. 9. 83 
——___—— 246, 585. 1. 40 
Minerals) metals: and ymaniutactiites sere eee eee eae 86, 585. 1. 40 


Papenand amanuiactures: soe: oe eee een eee ee 55, 484. 4. 87 
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Germany—Continued. 
Stomes andvearthsm cree eee ce masee wa cle ot serstaas setae st ems 
Machinery and accessories... -.-- Up eld rat TS MeN te ee nc ayaa Si 
HEP OSI VCS epee estes eye ener erates che hs Se tres sonata 2 neal ovis te 


WOW yi > soe eecterse ee ore othe ape Saenger aptamer ee estar Shyauather sisi iataneys 
]LaS HE UMINSIANS) GINO! AYOORMAIS oa 6 6 6 co sanoanoee sceacosceecdoesece 
Wrnresran delaquotseta.< sete tia se cee eee mesic ene aa ae 
AY (OLR Eat ee ie age eda Ine eae ens SIME Cie 
J RKP eae hms trea Ie ge ERS ore’ LN cnn etey ty ae RD ee 
Millkcsand dainysproductss..oscnaee ease sone ee ae oa ere 
(Clas) Lear oe ie eee is ve ie ey ee IRE Cs hs een mea es ie 
Gein eee 0G WA 09 21216 lets seth ae Vee eo Sr trinrm 08 aeRN cs >So 
ieatherandimanuiacturests9s seer cece entero ee eee 
SAT yee ea eaters era Loe SSNS, eye rcl SpoiSse SE ELSI en eee meee ara 
Weretablemroductsssc > ctss- sr a oee soccer ete te rete ate eee 
[CLS eee ae in area ee cee aR Na re ee Rene oS 


AF Tear Ls wvichT © peste Sede a eee eg See a ae ee ee ee 
JePabales) Chava lig w ats) AUS UNS OS ey want Seu ey hs x been Sea eal 
France: 

Textiles— 
WOttomai ts eee ee eer ore ae ere £19, 682. 9. 16 
WG oll ess 3 rans eg easter art ine carne eee 15, 651. 7. 02 
Sill ee es ne a etna Mae Ve eee le a ae 15, 964. 5. 02 
Others erases oe CS eee 8, 855. 4. 24 


‘Wines an disliquorss tis ek ryrais = ce Seo ieee ye aren ep eer 


PaperandsmanUtacturesis ac simchos crac sacle ei oes ise eels 
Machinery andraccessorless = re eee ae eee en eee None 
NE=Vg UN N0KCS etek ee es tye eine A ene ine eG Unt ahs Sr eeterian ROP aera rt 
Stonestandiearthse-c2i1 eects seine ete ae ae ae eee eee 
Shocsandsbovtsst.s Sass se see Meo es eae ea eae eee 


Belgium: 

Minerals, metals, and manufactures...............-..--------- 

Stonesvamatcartlss sae ee acters sore heal Sores eee age 

Textiles— 
Cotton eee eis oa: mes aren Me ys ee neat £16, 137. 0. 29 
Wi Tat a poe 5 ae tee ee seme ek eke een Pee 15, 886. 8. 93 
po) 2a I Reel ee ag a ort Ri eS 2, 481. 6. 90 
Others\= aaneseee TEM ARONOLE eta ie AT RS SE 1, 086. 6. 80 


iPaper and man ula Chur esac <2..5. seach a-a rs Ses nets das erg aiaeiee ee 
IMiachame ty 3 sac%e tesa cre spoeegs core cad re erate ees eres 


iWanesianad WlivquOrs=ay sore ees cee i ae tae Sree eee oe ioe 
From Australia the imports were chiefly: Coal, £118,591.744, 


and from Hongkong, rice, £120,263.905. 


£53, 618. 
38, 115. 
37, 806. 
25, 486. 


23, 263. 


21, 618. 
21, 527. 
20, 637. 
15, 740. 
14, 863. 
13, 585. 
13, 542. 
11, 785. 


11, 458. 
10, 148. 


9, 858. 
8, 056. 
6, 889. 
6, 666. 


60, 154. 


36, 683. 


32, 703. 
26, 898. 
17, 310. 
10, 138. 
8, 247. 
7, 147. 
6, 137. 
5, 072. 


99, 102. 
43, 799. 
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6. 
5. 
4. 
W- 


3. 


CAS. [I EST BO ER ENS BS) 2 G2. 52 GN! NS BS 


SS f= G9 S92 ES FS [et x 


12 
47 
51 
87 
07 
33 
86 
70 
10 
21 
77 
32 
76 
76 
82 
95 
52 
26 
30 


48 


. 05 


alee 
50 
16 
50 
70 
20 


. 09 


61 


77 
36 


54 
54 
80 
i 


~16 


and wheat, 
£195,641.117. From Chile: Minerals and metals, £142,920.032; rice, £25,973.098; 
wood, £12,377.504; and wheat, £11,401.415. From Italy: Textiles, £70,134.209; 
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EXPORTS. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The following table shows the exports for the years 1907 and 1909 by countries 


(figures for 1908 are not available): 














Countries. 1907 1909 

United keine d Omer ee a ease soe oe oe ee ee ees £2,433, 913.1.40 , £2,672,540.1. 42 
United States cs eens: Beaches cee ee a eee are ene eee 1, 367, 097. 0. 72 1, 495, 623.1. 61 
Chilletas.t 3A eee eee Soe Rae Se ee eres eeu ete pn Cree ne 550, 212. 0. 95 | 851,544. 4. 63 
TANGO. 27 se see ae tee ais Se eer ae ee Nee, ormtene ere ea pee 462, 757.9. 61 | 539, 140.7. 55 
GOT ATA Yi ies eee heyestn Ue et Tete TSU ore Fags ate 366, 957. 2.14 350, 092. 5. 70 
Bel eats oy eee aero ne Sacre ae ee eee Seb le sia St eee ete ae 268, 571. 8. 84 | 42, 192. 8.58 
Bolivia Sisie'Slaxs Goce eis velarele ays Sinye = ro AS EE SCS ois Ios Sine oe SARE toe Se Ieee 103, 094. 3.99 | 203, 306. 5. 23 
iS) Or De ate ea tee es ote ER aR A Se mn A tes BEDE na co Reps An 59, 258. 5. 94 | 44, 383. 5. 82 
HH CUA GOLA acters is Soe Seer Oe Onn oe eee ER EE eee 25, 214.9. 01 18. 634. 4.19 
Ariea and Tacna 22, 980.9. 94 | 25, 487.1. 23 
Netherlands 20, 871. 3.54 | 14,582. 4. 64 
Japanese ee aqekeene 20, 554. 2. 22 | 86, 030. 7. 42 
Cubassass seen: 122272: 0800) ||. saceee eee ep Eee 
Argentina 6, 641. 7.79 8, 022. 6. 62 
Tallies 25 2a BANS 3 ee ee EN Eh e  eeree OEE EEE EEE 5,094. 7. 92 851. 8.11 
PANO S! Fe ieee reece OEE PEM OES Temas ES he eae Oe eee 5, 033. 4.76 | 19, 576. 5. 92 
Barbed OS erste etek cre sso pa ere orto Snape ST eS ee oe 4,775.0.00 | 70, 366. 1. 28 
Guatemala Gees wach ee ial seven aie tre anes MS RRR EN nan 2, 617.5. 82 | 20. 0. 00 
ANNO ther Coun tri esaoree isso ceetre ees ee ee es ne ee 6, 626. 3.18 50, 274. 7.25 

4 No} 12) Bee eee etn te eee nee meee Cem aio Ano aaSesanase 5, 744, 544.7.77 | 6, 492, 670. 7. 20 











The total exports for 1908 excluding the Department of Laredo were £5,375,712. 
The exports by customhouses for the years 1907 and 1909 were as follows: 




















Customhouses. 1907 1909 

RENE 0 Se Re es es re ee a oe ae Oe ee ees, SRE aoe £1, 979, 254.5.15 | £1,516,099.1.45 
AIC ONT ROSE aera GU Seine Seis einer he Was eae Tet ea Se ee eR ceEe 820, 913. 5. 75 1, 029, 708. 7. 75 
IM Olen Oe er eae Vee eet ee ee eee eC ee eae 582, 435. 2. 30 591, 593. 3. 38 
Sala wermyisarce esses eee eaten ee eer pa a 329, 541. 4. 06 456, 278. 5. 50 
BG 1: emer le eR I ea a ATR Pe See cere Ur WE CNR ee Se oye et 304, 334. 7. 01 461, 881. 1. 03 
a DAT o) 0 Weel ent eae ath er a cee aL IRR ea RN eR es oa a 379, 721. 3. 90 307, 927. 8. 98 
IPACaSMa yO 2255-5 aero een eee ee eee eee eee 58, 838. 2. 46 51, 159. 7. 39 
PASCO ners ote Aee Se eS eo ra Se Re re 167, 848. 0. 47 371, 546. 5. 71 
TO ise2 Son cRe eS oe ee eee OTe SOE SEES ee eee 9, 385. 0. 31 6, 069. 7. 27 
1 Ge18 (OL pee coment eet e Sot MA Ne es pea ee ae SU ao LOSS SST Ol Ok esses 
Buena: Vistas eae eee eee ne a ee re 10, 125. 4. 34 12, 930. 6. 93 
100 a0 pee Reese ape tn mann aoI PENS PRE chon muda Aci Mater MR cE IIS chee Aer aS 33, 688. 3. 44 51, 382. 6. 94 
CAST sa ote eee ae eG toe OE psy ea ee ee mee 58, 592. 4. 58 63, 244. 2. 70 
INS ENG YAOLCUS LOIN OTIS eee ent aan 53, 345. 1. 21 122, 239. 8. 78 
ANI COMMAT COL sc Sacer OE ree ree ean Sate ene enya mae 13, 513. 8. 91 10, 300. 6. 74 
Tumbe 13, 308. 9. 30 10, 835. 0. 86 
Talara 9, 122.1. 00 146, 623. 4. 32 
Chimbote 48, 139. 4. 69 67, 036. 2. 72 
Samanco 43, 258, 3. 88 71, 849. 4. 29 
Lomas 13, 293. 2. 90 23, 770. 9. 00 
(G) 1 Fee em mee Seo te ete Mee Ee eo 5 oC iawasaSoseeuas 10, 987. 7.18 6, 517.1. 86 
Cerro azul 183, 723. 7. 94 188, 719. 2. 57 
Lo LUCY G) oy: Pee ee eye eerie eyo M ra ti gs Peet we) UC aaSea sone 69, 467. 1. 20 118, 507. 1. 35 
PERMIAN CH ACO’ ocean Se ee en 133, 856. 7. 05 169, 287. 8. 11 
SUD ia 22, sya is nse areca ae a L e e 123, 836. 0. 20 185, 547. 7. 32 
Tamibo:de ‘Mora, 5 55. Wc Ps ee en es tae oe en rg ES 102, 204. 0. 09 247, 772. 5. 55 
PANOLNETS s.025 2s Bese SD eae ee oD 83, 227. 9. 35 203, 840. 8.70 
OTA. S as, reesei At ote bo Se ee eet 5, 744, 544. 7.77 6, 492, 670. 7. 20 











For the year 1907 the principal exports by articles and countries were: Minerals 
and metals: Total, £2,003,689; United States, £999,336; United Kingdom, £727,645. 


Rubber: Total, 


France: £11,327. 

£59,203. Cotton: Total, £516,257; 
£428,129; United Kingdom, £345,099. 
£147,053. 


Hats: Total, £96,938; United Kingdom, £21,767. 


£954,623; United Kingdom, £496,451; United States, 


Wool: 


Lali lltee 


Sugar: Total, £827,298; United Kingdom, £302,466; United States, 
United Kingdom, £361,086. 

Guano: Total, £392,129; United Kingdom, 
Hides: Total, £124,676; United States, £25,321; United Kingdom, £9,847. 


Total, 
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PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


The great sources of national wealth are mining and agriculture, with mining in the 
first place. The total annual mineral output of the country is valued at about $25,000,- 
000. Copper occupies first place, followed by silver, crude petroleum, coal, gold, and 
lead. 

The Department of Junin, in which is located the celebrated Cerro de Pasco mining 
district, stands at the head of producing sections, the silver output for one year being 
108,026 kilograms, 17,151 tons of copper, 169,368 tons of coal, and 4,970 tons of lead. 

The developments in copper mining are particularly numerous and important. The 
company operating at Cerro de Pasco produces approximately 40 tons of copper daily, 
or an annual output of over 15,000 tons. 





CHUTE FOR BRINGING DOWN GUANO. 


A lucrative source of the annual income of Peru lies in the guano deposits which are being worked, 
under special contract, by the Peruvian Corporation. The reyenue from this natural wealth is 
now over $1,500,000 a year. 


The famous ore bodies of Cerro de Pasco are situated at the junction of the East and 
West Cordilleras and contain copper, silver, lead, gold, and several other minerals, 
among which is vanadium, recently discovered. 

Silver is found throughout the Peruvian Andean region, commonly associated with 
lead or copper and frequently with both. 

‘*Cascajo”’ is a silver-bearing mineral peculiar to Peru, and with copper forms the 
great deposit of the Cerro de Pasco district. 

Puno produces 70 per cent of the total gold of the Republic, its deposits being very 
rich, though inadequately developed. 

Petroleum production is increasing. The districts of Zorritos, Lobitos, Negritos, 
Pirin, Chimbote, Ica, and Puno, in southern Peru, near Lake Titicaca, are producing 
an annual output of over 1,000,000 barrels. 

Anthracite coal is found in the Chimbote and Huarez districts, in Otuzco, Huama- 
chuco, and elsewhere, and bituminous coal is to be found in Cajamarca, Ancachs, 
Ica, Arequipa, Puno, and Moquega. 
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A sulphur company in the Department of Piura is the only producer of this mineral, 
the plant having a capacity of 150 tons daily. The discovery of vanadium was made 
in 1904, and nearly 70 per cent of the world’s output of vanadium now comes from 
Peru. 

The working of the guano deposits of the Republic constitutes another important 
branch of industry, and within the last 18 years the Peruvian Corporation has extracted 
a third of the 3,000,000 tons allowed under its contract. 

Peru’s leading crops, sugar, cotton, and rice, are irrigation crops. 

Sugar growing is carried on chiefly in the coast regions, the total area devoted to the 
industry being about 200,000 acres. The average annual crop of sugar is 150,000 tons. 
There are about 50 plantations, the product being largely exported to England and 
Chile for refining. 

The best grades of cotton are grown near Piura and shipped from Paita, the high 
quality being attributable to the peculiarities of soil and climate for which this narrow 





THE ZORRITOS OIL FIELDS, PERU. 


Of the approximately 600 oil wells scattered throughout the oil-bearing regions of Peru, over 300 
producing wells have been sunk in this district. 


belt of coast land is noted. Five good crops may be obtained from one planting, the 
third year representing the maximum yield. Irrigation is being applied to increasing 
the cultivable areas in the Departments of Piura and of Lima, a canal 22 miles long 
forming the base of distribution in the former locality. 

Cotton manufacturing is carried on in well-equipped factories in Lima, Arequipa, and 
Ica. The annual consumption of raw material is about 3,000 tons, the native product. 
being classed as superior to the imported article. 

Tarra, or dividivi, the pods of a tree used for tanning, is native to Peru, being found 
chiefly in the Department of Ica. 

The cultivation of coca (Erythrozylon coca peruanus), the plant from which medicinal 
cocaine is obtained, is an important industry in certain sections of Peru, principally 
the Cuzco Valley, there being about 25 factories devoted to this business. 

Rice, tobacco, wheat, ramie, and maize are also grown, and silk culture and viti- 
culture are engaging the attention of industrial enterprises. 

The hide industry in Peru is one of growing importance. Exportations are consider- 
able, while the resources warrant its further development. 

The central market for goatskins is Piura, in northern Peru. The goat and kid 
skins of Piura are in great demand and considered especially valuable, owing to their 


‘popue;xe A[pides Sued or SYIOM WONeSIAIT “py1oA oy Jo 41ed Aue wt passedans Weeq JOU sey YoIGA UINjoel @ ‘a108 
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unusually fine texture, flexibility, extreme softness, and adaptability for handling’ 
These skins are sought for by glove and fine leather makers. There are about 20 tan- 
neries in the country. 

The wool product represents an annual valuation of over $2,000,000, the export 
quantity being over 4,000 tons. Alpacas, sheep, and llamas are the wool-bearing 
animals of the country. The introduction of Patagonian sheep for crossbreeding is 
one of the recent developments of the pastoral industry. 

Several woolen factories are operated, giving employment to a large number of work- 
men, and preparing about 600,000 kilograms of wool for the market annually. The 
total output, however, fails to meet local demands, and there is a large import trade 
under this head. 

The manufacture of Panama hats is carried on with great success, large quantities 
being exported. 

COTTON: A plant producing the finest quality of cotton is indigenous to Peru. 
The fibre of this Gossypium peruvianum so closely resembles wool that the entire 
product is utilized in the manufacture of woolen goods which are, in certain respects, 
improved by the admixture. This peculiar cotton commands a price 10 per cent 
higher than other qualities, and Peru is the sole source of the world’s supply. 

The use of cotton is universal. Yet we can not trace the origin of cotton cloth. It 
had been long in use in India before the conquest of that country by Alexander the 
Great. The writings of Herodotus and Pliny tell us that the usefulness of the fiber 
was known to the Greeks and Romans. Early explorers found it used by aboriginal 
West Indians. Cortes sent bales of beautifully woven cotton from Mexico to Spain, 
while Pizarro robbed the Incas of their store of the cloth. The huacas (tombs) of 
Peruvian Indians have yielded mummy-cloths of cotton, but those obtained from 
Egyptian tombs seem to have been linen, although it is probable cotton was known 
in that country from quite early times. Cotton was also known in China and Japan 
long ago, but it is with India that we must place the credit of the beginning of the 
world’s present cotton industry. 

Two thousand years before Europe had conceived the idea of applying mechanical 
energies to the manufacture of cotton, India had matured a system of hand spinning, 
weaving, and dying that furnished its myriad inhabitants with cotton cloths of many 
kinds. Of these the most remarkable was the sacred cloth made from the Gossypium 
arboreum, a beautiful purple-blossomed cotton tree, which supplies the material for 
the sacerdotal three-parted thread of the Brahman priests. Its construction symbol- 
ized their Trinity. Gossypium, the scientific and botanical name for the genus of 
the cotton plant, has been traced back to the Sanscrit, and the Latin word cossopium 
meaning the fleece worn. The word cotton is derived from the Arabic qutun, originally 
meaning flax. The plant isa member of the Malvacez or mallow family, which com- 
prehends many ‘‘branches,’’ one being the hollyhock. There have been many at- 
tempts to classify and limit the species of Gossypium, but no two authorities agree. 
A recent cataloguing of names gives 50 species as recognized and five times as many 
rejected or combined. 

There are only four out of five or six species whose products enter into commerce, 
while the far largest proportion of these are the G. herbacewm and G. barbadense, upland 
and sea-island cotton, respectively. These two classes of cotton differ materially in 
their seed characteristics. The sea island has a small black seed from which the lint 
separates readily, while the upland cottons have large seeds, which are greenish in 
color and surrounded by a short dense fuzz beneath the long and more valuable lint. 
Both of the species are perennial in climates without frost, but in cultivation they 
are treated asannuals. The plants are shrubby, 3 to 10 feet high, more or less branched, 
and bear large alternate 3 to 5 lobed leaves, which, when held to the light, show nu- 
merous pellucid dots. The flowers, which resemble to a degree those of the hollyhock, 
mallow, and hibiscus, are white when newly open in the varieties of upland cotton, 
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turning red with age and creamy yellow in the sea island, with a purplish spot at the 
base of the petals. The flowers are usually single in the axils of the leaves, except in 
those varieties designated “‘cluster types,’’ in which a number are produced together. 
The flower develops into the “‘boll,” which, for manufacturing purposes, is the most 
important, as it contains not only the seeds, but the floss. The pure white varieties 
of floss, obtamed by careful cultivation and selection, are preferred; but brown and 
rust-colored varieties are of high industrial value. 

Cotton needs the warm rays of the equatorial sun for its best development, but it 
will be found growing around the world in a belt roughly outlined by the parallels 
of almost 40° north latitude and 30° south. 

The chief cotton-producing countries are the United States, British India, Egypt, 
Russia, China, Brazil, Mexico, Persia, Peru, Turkey, Africa, the West Indies, and 
Japan. Some cotton is also grown in Venezuela, Paraguay, Colombia, and Central 
America. 

The fiber is the most valuable product of the cotton plant. Viewed under a good 
microscope it appears to be an irregular, flattened, twisted tube, the edges of which 





ALPACAS, PERU. 


The wool of the alpaca is nearly a foot long, soft, and fine as silk. The great bulk of the annual 
production, in value between three and four million NEES is exported. Very little goes to 
the United States. 


are somewhat thickened and corrugated. This twist distinguishes cotton from all 
other plants, and it is to this character that its superior qualities for spinning are due. 
The fiber varies from one-half to 2 inches in length and is exceedingly fine. 

The successful cultivation of cotton requires the highest agricultural knowledge and 
skill, combined with experience. A number of great inventions have marked epochs 
in the cotton industry; the most important one was the mechanical invention which 
seemed to spring Minerva-like, complete and whole, from the brain of Eli Whitney, 
in 1794—the cotton gin. This machine is in use to-day, essentially the same in all 
its main theory of construction as when first put into use by the inventor. 

Experiments are now being carried on with a new mechanical invention that may 
mark another period in the cotton industry. This is the automobile cotton picker. 
The labor question, always serious in the cotton belt, will be answered with the suc- 
cessful construction of the machine referred to. Roughly, it is an automobile plat- 
form that is furnished with a suction-pump working through a contrivance resembling 
a garden hose and nozzle. The platform is driven around the cotton fields and the 
‘‘polls” touched with the nozzle and immediately the floss is sucked into a receptacle 
in the rear. 

It is estimated that 4 men can do the work formerly assigned to 30, per day, with 
the automobile picker. 
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The usefulness of cotton does not end with its adaptability for spinning and textile 
manufacture. The by-products, if fully utilized, are calculated to increase the value 
of the cotton crop one-fourth. The cotton stalks and leaves have a considerable value 
as forage, fuel, and as a fertilizer. 

However, next to the lint, the most valuable commercial product of the cotton plant 
is its seed. In 1880 the crushing of cotton seed and the extraction of the oil became 
a large independent business. To-day oil cake, which is a residuum of mealy substance 
resultant from extracting the oil from cotton seed, and this oil itself, augments very 
considerably the earning power of the modern cotton mill. The innumerable uses of 
cotton are too well known to need description here. 

The cotton industry in Latin America is still in its infancy, but it is a well-nurtured, 
healthy infancy that promises a most energetic development and sturdy growth in the 
future. 
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SANTO DOMINGO MINE, PROVINCE OF CARABAYA, PERU. 


This gold mine, situated in the Montana district, on the eastern slope of the Andes, is the property 
of Pennsylvania capitalists. 


Mexico, Brazil, and Peru now produce a very respectable proportion of the world’s 
production of cotton. 

In Peru the Gossypium peruvianum, that indigenous cotton plant already referred 
to, is being more and more extensively cultivated year after year; but in spite of 
increased outputs, the demand yearly exceeds the supply. The climatic conditions 
and soil of Peru offer the best hopes for the cotton planter, while an increasing home 
market insures the successful operation of cotton spinning plants. This feature of 
the industry is now receiving the careful consideration the cotton-goods trade in 
Latin America warrants; so the European and American exporter will soon find him- 
self competing with the home market. 

Cotton may be ‘‘King’’ again, and if so, his realm will be extended far in Latin 
America, 

SILVER: Silver to the value of over seven thousand millions of dollars has been 
mined in Peru since its discovery. That is the record of the Western World—enough 
silver dollars to circle the earth nearly seven times, if the coins were laid edge to 
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edge around the globe. Naturally, all this silver has not been used for coinage. 
The experts have figured that perhaps one-fifth of the total production has been 
consumed by the mints of various countries, but the absence of reliable data makes 
such estimation merely an approximation. However, North and South America have 
given the world the greatest share of silver. 

Pure silver has a beautiful white color and luster. Like pure gold, it is very soft and 
almost as plastic as the more valuable metal. It will not tarnish under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, but let the air be contaminated to the least degree with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and silver exposed to it will quickly be covered with a black 
film. Like gold, it is malleable and ductile, and while harder than that metal, it is 
softer than copper. It can be rolled into sheets ;¢55 of an inch thick, and silver foil 
can be beaten so thin as to admit light. With a specific gravity of about 10.46 it melts 
at 960° C., but needs 2,000° of heat to make it boil. 

Silver is the best conductor of electricity we know and one of the best conductors 
of heat waves. Neither dryness nor moisture affects it at ordinary temperature, or 
even caustic alkalies or vegetable acids. 

The word silver can readily be traced through various changes back to the Anglo- 
Saxon root scolfer, which signified the metal in the distinctive sense of money. 

The distribution of this metal originally was coextensive with the earth’s crust. 
It is even found in the composition of the ocean. However, the greatest deposits of 
silver have been discovered in that unique geologic formation throughout the western 
portion of North and South America, called the Rocky Mountains in the northern 
and the Cordilleras in the southern continent. The United States, Mexico, Peru, and 
Bolivia have been the greatest silver-producing countries of the world. The total 
annual output for all countries will average between 50 and 60 million ounces. 

The famous Comstock lode mines in Nevada produced gold and silver equaling in 
value $320,000,000 between 1860 and 1890, of which about $150,000,000 can be charged 
up to the latter metal. The present production is unimportant. The largest single 
silver producer in the world to-day is the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., of New South 
Wales, Australia. In former times, when the Spaniards controlled the mineral out- 
put of the New World, the mines of Mexico and Bolivia poured a steady silver stream 
into the treasure chests of Spain. The mines of Guanajuato, Mexico, are judged to 
have produced one-sixth of the silver of the world, while those of Potosi, Bolivia, from 
1545 to 1864, are estimated to have reached the enormous value of 3,631,000,000 pesos 
as their output. 

Silver money circulated from the earliest times of which there is any historical 
record. Probably because it was one of the ‘‘noble” metals, the metals that do not 
rust, it was chosen as being most suitable to measure values. Coins of silver, with 
faint images, that date from early Roman times, are found in all museums of antiqui- 
ties, and such records as we have of dawning history refer to this use of the metal. 
Biblical references are common, among which the price of the betrayal, 30 pieces of 
silver, first comes to mind. 

In some ancient States the white metal appears to have had a higher value than the 
now more precious yellow. This would seem to have been the case in Arabia and 
ancient Germany. 

As late as the seventeenth century the Japanese valued gold and silver equally. It 
is curious to note that gold coins were secondary in early minting. Going back to re- 
mote history, silver appears to have been everywhere at least equal in value to the 
rarer metal, until the silver mines showed signs of exhaustion, when, as the principal 
coins were of copper and silver, and it was the custom to express prices in these coins, 
a serious decrease of actual money was threatened. This was averted by the simple 
expedient of raising the legal value of gold coins. In Greece, at the time of Herodotus, 
the ratio had been put up to 13 to 1, which relieved the strain of tight money, and 
incidently provided a comfortable profit for the State. When the Romans, by their 
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successful military expeditions into Gaul and Spain, had acquired a monopoly of the 
existent gold-mining industry, it naturally followed that they should make gold the 
basis of their coinage; then, when the gold supply began to run short, they reversed 
the process of the Greeks and raised the legal value of silver. The ratio was now 10 
to 1. For a long period there were varying ratios throughout Europe and the Indo- 
Arabian States, silver being quoted at from 1 to 6, ranging down to 1 to 13 as compared 
with gold. Geterally speaking, however, it may be said that the value of silver rose 
gradually and steadily until the discovery of America. 

In that period of the world’s development, when Spain and Portugal were com- 
peting for a monoply of the earth’s surface, the Spanish throne put the ratio at 13% to 
1 when it had been about 10 to 1 before the voyage of Columbus. This was when 
gold was the principal New World export and silver had not been discovered. Portugal 
now began to control enormous quantities of the higher valued metal imported from 
Japan, the East Indies, and Brazil. When the Spanish imports of gold dwindled, the 





GOLD MINING AT POTO, PERU, 16,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


loss was offset by the Potosi silver production, but the Portuguese monarch, because he 
controlled the gold output, dealt his cousin of Spain a severe blow by establishing 
the now famous 16 to 1 silver standard. Since that time, except for a short period, 
this ratio has been maintained in Spanish and British America and the United States. 

Free coinage was the custom in many countries, and this public minting for private 
use continued in the United States until 1873, some $8,000,000,000 having been 
coined since the foundation of the Republic. 

Silver, like gold, is alloyed with copper in all coins. In England, the rate is 124 
parts silver to 1 of copper; in the United States and France, 9 parts to 1 part; and 
in Prussia, 3 to 1. 

Aiter coinage, silver finds its principal use in the arts, in jewelry and plate, in chem- 
istry, and very largely in photography. In this latter application, silver chloride 
and bromide have brought about changes that make the taking of photographs a real 
art. 

Mexico leads the world in amount and value of silver production. In 1910, 2,257,363 
kilograms (2.2 pounds per kilogram) of the metal were mined during that year, and 
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the total amount was valued at nearly $36,000,000. Among the other Latin-American 
countries, Peru and Bolivia, still produce certain quantities of the metal; the latter 
country yielding about three and a half million dollars worth of silver. With improved 
mining processes and slightly better general conditions, there can be little doubt 
but that the extraction of this noble metal would again approximate, in results, those 
of the great Spanish silver mining days in Bolivia. 

COPPER: Copper is the metal of the future. The many mechanical and electrical 
inventions that have crowded the last half century literally eat copper, and day by 
day the consumption is increasing, thus tending to prove that we live in the morning 
of the second Bronze Age. The ultimate destiny of copper can not be prophesied. 
Mining, mechanical, electrical, hydraulic, gas, in fact technical engineering of all 
different distinctions finds its growth firmly rooted in the beds of this base metal. 
The amount consumed in telegraphy and telephony to-day gives some idea of the 
probable future consumption . 

In view of the great industrial expansion which the world has witnessed since man 
made a bond slave of steam, it would be difficult to name the branches of the mechani- 
cal arts wherein copper does not find its place. Copper combined with tin was the 
first metallic compound known to man; for bronze, which is the technical name of this 
compound, has given its name to an archaeological epoch, and students have many 
metallic relics, such as domestic implements, arms, and ornaments, etc., which they 
can study to give them a hint as to the manners and customs of the people of that 
prehistoric age. Unfortunately the knowledge of the art of tempering copper, which 
was known to the ancients, has been lost, for it is a fact that this metal was cast, not 
only into shields and breastplates for the Roman soldiers, but into sharp-edged weapons 
and tools. 

In America copper was used extensively by the aborigines, whether jthey were 
Indian, Aztec, Mayan, or Incan people. The National Museum of Mexico contains 
many specimens of both implements and utensils cast in the red metal, of remarkable 
design and workmanship. 

The low Latin name for the metal was cuprium, which is a corruption of the words 
Cyprium Aes, meaning cyprian brass, a designation having its foundation in the fact 
that the Romans obtained a fine quality of copper from Cyprus. Our old English 
word copper is cognated to the Latin vocable. 

Copper is a beautiful metal. Its brilliant red color distinguishes it from all others, 
and when polished it has such a light-reflecting quality that its sheen rivals the luster 
of gold. Analysis gives it atomic weight of 63.3, and specific gravity varying between 
8.91 and 8.95. It is toa high degree malleable and ductile, and iron is the only metal 
which exceeds it in tenacity. It ranks second to silver as a conductor of electricity, 
and is much preferred to the latter metal m this use. It does not rust readily; how- 
ever, it easily takes a superficial tarnish, which spoils its brilliancy unless removed. 

The distribution of copper in nature is extraordinary. The metal is found in ali 
soils and ferruginous mineral waters and ores. However, it is not only distributed 
throughout the earth’s crust, but also traces of it are found in seaweed, certain mol- 
lusks (often being disagreeably apparent in oysters), in straw, hay, eggs, cheese, meat, 
in our own anatomy, and even in our blood. 

While the United States is the leading copper-producing country of the world, still 
some of the Latin-American countries show unmistakable evidences of large deposits 
of this’ metal. Australasia, Africa, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Germany, Korea, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, Russia, Spain, and Portugal, and even Japan, are all copper- 
producing countries. 

The greatest mass of native copper found was discovered in the Lake Superior region 
in 1857. This copper nugget was 45 feet long, 22 feet at its widest point, had a maxi- 
mum thickness of 8 feet, weighed about 420 tons, and was 90 per cent copper. 
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The uses of copper are myriad. In the arts there is an ever-increasing expansion of 
the demand for this metal. 

To refer again to telegraphy, copper circuits are more and more in vogue, displacing 
iron of the earlier periods, and while it may be contended that telegraphy has almost 
reached the limit of its growth, there will always be a steady demand for copper in 
operating existing works. On the other hand, in telephony the employment of copper 
has increased to an almost unbelievable amount; $25,000,000 has been recently spent 
in improving telephone service in New York alone. Much of this money has gone 
into copper cables, wiring big switchboards, circuits in office buildings, hotels, etc. 

The history of electricity is the history of copper. It serves in the construction of 
dynamos and motors, and great quantities are annually rolled into wire for submarine 
cable and transmission lines for light and power service. In fact, more and more cop= 
per is being employed in the construction of electrical apparatus, from the gigantic 
generator in the dynamo room up to the almost insignificant key of the switch that turns 
on the light or starts the motor whirling. Electrical railway work has obviously con- 
sumed enormous quantities of copper. Street-car lines of cities take annual toll in 
many tons of this red metal. The railways that have installed special electrical cir- 
cuits point to another field wherein copper will be consumed in large quantities. 

While the uses of copper are numerous and important, perhaps of even more impor- 
tance is the service of the metal as an alloy of gold, silver, various brasses, bronze, and 
German silver. Copper is added to these soft metals in order to give them hardness. 
Thus we find it in the composition of gold that goes to make jewelry; in the composition 
of silver coins; in gun metal, bell metal, bronze, and aluminum bronze, and very 
extensively in all kinds of marine construction work. Tobin bronze, which contains 
a large percentage of copper, is a specific compound that goes to sheath the bottom of 
modern battleships. 

Perhaps, the principal copper-mining works of South America to-day are those of 
Cerro de Pasco in Peru. This is the highest mine of its kind in the world. The shafts 
are at an altitude of about 14,000 feet. The difficulties which confronted the company 
that undertook to develop this property seemed at first almost unsurmountable. In 
overcoming these difficulties the highest railroad in the world has been built, an 
engineering achievement that in itself would stamp the men in charge of this work as 
being leaders in their profession; but in addition to this, tremendous smelters have 
been constructed, and all of the incidental work of making a modern mining plant has 
been carried out at an altitude which makes the slightest exertion laborious and pain- 
ful until one has become accustomed to the conditions of the atmospheric pressure. 
Millions of dollars were put into the soil before one ton of copper was extracted. How- 
ever, the mine is now entering upon a period of successful operation, for during the 
year 1910 it showed an increase of 37 per cent in the way of output over the previous 
year. 

In Mexico the Cananea copper mines are well known, and in Chile the Braden 
Copper Co., which has a mine in the Province of O’ Higgins, has been doing a profitable 
business for many years. 

Again it may be said, as in the like industries of gold and silver mining, that the 
exploitation of copper in Latin-American countries needs only cheaper transportation 
in order to make this industry pay dividends on the capital invested therein. 


RAILWAYS AND INTERIOR WATERWAYS. 


The railways in operation in the Republic have an extent of 2,665 kilometers 
(1,656 miles), of which 2,040 kilometers (1,268 miles) are standard and 625 kilometers 
(328 miles) narrow gauge. In this mileage is included 45 kilometers (30 miles) of 
interurban electric lines, all standard gauge. There are also about 5,500 kilometers 
(3,418 miles) of lines being constructed and under survey. 

The Peruvian railways are to a great extent owned by the Government, and some 
1,800 kilometers (1,120 miles), or 65 per cent, of these lines are operated by the 
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HE experiment of publishing the MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE 

PAN AMERICAN UNION in separate sections, respectively, 

English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, has been well re- 

ceived. While the BULLETIN appears smaller in consequence, 

the arrangement is much more practical and better suited to the varying 

language constituencies which it reaches. For instance, when the BULLE- 

TIN containing under one cover the Spanish, Portuguese, and French sec- 

tions went to a person who read only French, the Spanish and Portuguese 

portions were no better than waste paper. It was of little use to send to 

the 18 Spanish speaking Republics the BULLETIN which contained Portu- 

guese and French as well. Correspondingly, in Brazil there was little 

demand for the Spanish and French sections. The new arrangement per- 

mits of better attention being given to each language section and the pub- 

lication of more special articles and a larger number of suitable illustra- 

tions. The bulk in paper of the BULLETIN in each case may be lessened, 
but the quality will be much improved. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION GROUNDS. 


On September 5, the contract for the improvement of the grounds 
of the Pan American Union was awarded to Norcross Bros. & Co., 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, who constructed the handsome building 
for which this new beautification will provide a proper setting. It 
will be remembered that following the presentation to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie of the Pan American medal in May, that distinguished and 
generous philanthropist gave $100,000 to complete the original plans for 
the environment of the structure which his first gift of $750,000 made 
possible. The architects of the building, Messrs. Albert Kelsey and Paul 
P. Cret, of Philadelphia, were asked to develop their plans, and then bids 
were advertised for executing the work. The lowest bidders were the 
firm given above, and they have already commenced work. In a later 
issue of the BULLETIN full descriptive details of these improvements will 
be published. When they are completed they should give the Pan 
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American Union the most beautiful setting of any building in Washing- 
ton. On the Seventeenth Street side, facing the White Lot, there will be 
a dignified approach from the street, made entirely of marble. The pres- 
ent driveway will have on one side a marble balustrade and on the other 
a low marble coping. Handsome lamps will stand on marble pedestals 
on either side of the central approach. The wide expanse of lawns on 
the B and C Street sides will be left practically intact, but in the rear 
of the building, reaching from the present terrace back to Eighteenth 
Street, there will be an elaborate garden development, with a sunken sec- 
tion in which will be a pool 80 feet long by 30 feet wide, having an orna- 
mented fountain at one end. On each side of the pool the ground will 
slope up to a gravel pathway, which will be surrounded by a marble bal- 
ustrade. Perhaps the most imposing feature of these improvements will 
be a noble structure, called the terminal feature or building, which will 
face toward the main Pan American Building and have its rear upon 
Highteenth Street. This will be characterized by three graceful arches 
corresponding to the three on the front of the main building and opening 
in turn upon the court, which will be finished in decorative tile. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


John Ridgley Carter, the newly accredited envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic, was born in Balti- 
more, Maryland, November 28,1865. He received his academic training 
at Trinity College, graduating with the degree of master of arts in 1885, 
and then pursued some special studies in the University of Leipzig. Mr. 
Carter attended the Maryland University Law School, but was graduated 
from the Harvard Law School, after which he commenced practicing in his 
native city. In 1894 he relinquished the legal profession to enter the diplo- 
matic service of the United States as private secretary to the ambassador 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain. After serv- 
ing two years in this position he was appointed second secretary of the 
embassy at London. On March to, 1905, he was made secretary of the 
embassy, which post he held until September 25, 1909, when he was elevated 
to the position of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Roumania and Servia and diplomatic agent in Bulgaria. In 1910 he was 
designated envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Bulgaria 
in addition to Roumania and Servia, and these posts he occupied until 
his recent transfer to the Argentine Republic to succeed the retiring 
Minister Charles H. Sherrill. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICIAL TRIP WEST. 


The Director General returned about the 1st of September from a most 
interesting official trip to the Pacific coast. In addition to executing the 
mission imposed upon him by President Taft to represent the President 
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at the ground-breaking ceremonies of the Panama-California Exposition 
at San Diego, California, July 19-22, and at the opening of the Astoria 
(Oregon) Centennial, August 11, the Director General was invited, in his 
capacity as the head of the Pan American Union, to be the guest of the civic 
and commercial organizations of the principal cities on the Pacific coast, 
and to address them on the subject of Pan American commerce and the 
Panama Canal. Among the invitations which he accepted were those 
tendered him by San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland, 
California; Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, and 
Spokane, Washington; Vancouver, in British Columbia, and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. On account of pressure of time, he was obliged to decline 
similar hospitalities in a score of other cities, but everywhere he found a 
great increase of interest in the work of the Pan American Union, and in 
the development of closer trade relations with the Central and South 
American countries. He urged upon the business interests of the West 
the necessity of preparing for the Panama Canal, and recommended that 
they make their slogan from now on, “Get ready for the Panama Canal.” 
The hospitality shown him and the attention given to his suggestions 
were most gratifying, and he takes advantage of this opportunity to ex- 
press his thanks to the civic and commercial organizations, the State and 
city officials, and others who did so much to make his trip to the far West 
agreeable and successful. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION BULLETIN. 


The special attention of the constituency of the MoNTHLY BULLETIN is 
called not only to the July and August, or Annual Review numbers, but 
to the general survey of Pan American commerce, which will appear in 
the October issue of this publication. The information contained in 
these reviews and in this survey about the characteristics, conditions, and 
many phases of the export and import trade of the American Republics 
is of particular value to all persons who are interested in watching the 
commercial progress of the Western Hemisphere. If the work of the 
Pan American Union included nothing beyond the preparation of this 
review, it would justify its existence, if weight can be given to the opinion 
of numerous authorities and experts who have been good enough to com- 
ment upon the work of this institution. No government in the world, 
and no other organization, publishes so complete a statement of the trade 
of Latin America, and only those who are familiar with the preparation 
of this kind of data can realize the vast amount of work that is involved 
in its compilation. It is impossible to avoid some errors in a work of 
this nature, while the difficulties met in securing information which is 
both up to date and accurate are great and even discouraging. It is 
hoped, however, that the general good accomplished in publishing this 
material will far outweigh its minor shortcomings. 


Photograph by H. 
HON. ARTHUR M. BEAUPRE, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Cuba. 
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THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CUBA. 


Arthur M. Beaupré, who succeeds John B. Jackson as envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to Cuba, is a native of the State of 
Illinois, where he was bornin 1855. He was educated in the public schools 
of the city of Oswego, and entered the legal profession in Aurora, Illinois, 
becoming clerk of Kane County shortly afterwards. Mr. Beaupré entered 
the diplomatic service in 1897, after formal examination, as secretary of 
the legation and consul general at Guatemala, and served as chargé 
d’affaires from December 9, 1897, to January 24, 1898, and from February 
12 to April 5, 1899. On October 27 of that year he was appointed 
secretary of the legation and consul general at Bogota, Colombia, where 
he also served as chargé d’affaires from September 23, 1900, to January 
28, 1901, and from March 17 to July 22, 1902. On February 12, 1903, 
he was promoted to the post of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Colombia, and transferred to the Argentine Republic 
in 1904. After four years of service at this post Mr. Beaupré was 
accredited to the Netherlands and Luxemburg on April 2, 1908, which 
positions he was occupying at the time of his transfer to Habana, Cuba. 


VISIT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL TO PANAMA. 


At this writing the Director General is planning a visit to Panama in 
order to confer with Col. Goethals regarding the legislation, which it is 
desired that Congress should enact at the coming session, for the adminis- 
tration of the completed canal, and to renew his acquaintances and friend- 
ships among the men of the Republic of Panama with whom he had most 
agreeable relations as United States Minister in 1904-5. He is also 
greatly interested in the progress which is being made in the construction 
of this waterway, and is sure to be much impressed by the remarkable 
advance which has been made since his last visit there four years ago. 
The Director General is a great admirer of the administrative abilities of 
Col. Goethals and believes that the views and recommendations of the 
chairman and chief engineer of the Canal Commission should be followed 
by Congress in framing the legislation which should be passed in the near 
future, in order that there may be proper preparation for the opening and 
control of the canal. During Mr. Barrett’s recent visit to the Pacific coast 
he continually emphasized before the civic and commercial organizations 
the necessity of their petitioning Congress to act upon this matter at the 
first possible opportunity. 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL DRY-FARMING CONGRESS. 


On account of the growing interest in different parts of Latin America 
on the subject of dry farming, it seems fitting to make mention of the 
Sixth International Dry-Farming Congress and International Exposition 
of Dry-Farmed Products, which will be held in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
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rado, October 16 to 20, 1911. A most elaborate program has been 
arranged and it is hoped that there will be many representatives present 
from foreign countries. All communications should be addressed to 
John T. Burns, executive secretary-treasurer, box 1098, Colorado Springs. 
The Pan American Union takes advantage of this opportunity to extend 
to Mr. Burns and the members of the committee in charge its best wishes 
for a successful meeting. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO URUGUAY AND PARAGUAY. 


Nicolay A. Grevstad, the newly accredited envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Uruguay and Paraguay, was born in Norway 
in 1851. He received his early education in the schools of his native 
country, and was graduated from the University of Norway in 1874. 
He then entered the law department of that institution completing the 
required course in 1878. On leaving the university, Mr. Grevstad 
engaged in newspaper work, first in Norway and then, in 1883, in the 
United States. After four years of newspaper experience here, he 
became the leading editorial writer on the Minneapolis Tribune, and 
since 1892 has been editor of the Skandinaven, of Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Grevstad succeeds Minister Edwin V. Morgan, who has been trans- 
ferred to the legation at Lisbon, Portugal. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


One of the most interesting experiences of the Director General during 
his recent trip to the Pacific coast was his stay,in San Francisco, California, 
and the meeting with the directorate of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. In addition to being entertained at a beautiful dinner 
given by the chamber of commerce of that city, he was the special guest 
of the directors of the exposition at a luncheon in which was carefully 
discussed the question of foreign participation. From the impressions 
which he received and from the investigations which he made, the 
Director General has no hesitation in stating that all indications point 
to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition being the most com- 
prehensive and successful undertaking of its kind which the world has 
ever known. ‘The splendid public spirit, energy, and optimism of the 
leading men and the people in general of San Francisco, are in themselves 
sufficient guaranties that it will be carried through to a brilliant realiza- 
tion and that every effort possible will be exerted to extend genuine 
hospitality to foreign countries participating and to foreigners in attend- 
ance. Supplied with abundant funds, managed by able men, possessing 
an ideal location, and celebrating one of the greatest events in modern 
history, the opening of the Panama Canal, the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition should appeal to foreign countries as well as to the 
United States, and it is to be hoped that every nation on the Western 
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Hemisphere will be represented there by creditable buldings, compre- 
hensive exhibits, and able commissioners. In a subsequent issue of the 
BULLETIN there will be a careful description of the plans and grounds of 
this vast undertaking. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO COSTA RICA. 


The appointment of Lewis Einstein as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Costa Rica marks another promotion in his diplomatic 
career. Mr. Einstein was born in New York City, March 15, 1877, and 
graduated from Columbia University in 1898, receiving a master of arts 
degree in 1899. He is the author of several historical books, articles, and 
reviews. Mr. Einstein entered the diplomatic service of the United States 
in 1903 as third secretary of the embassy at Paris, and on March 10, 1905, 
he was transferred to third secretary of the embassy at London, also serv- 
ing during that year as secretary of the United States Commission at the 
Moroccan Conference. He was next appointed second secretary of the 
legation at Constantinople, and on June 28, 1906, when the legation was 
elevated to an embassy, he was designated as second secretary; two years 
later he was promoted to secretary of the embassy. This position he 
occupied until December 21, 1909, when he was transferred to secretary 
of the legation at Peking. Mr. Einstein was next promoted to his present 
post, minister to Costa Rica, to succeed the retiring Minister William 
Lawrence Merry. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND THE BULLETIN. 


The Review of Reviews, of England, stands so high as a widely read 
and quoted magazine that there is much satisfaction in quoting the 
following from a letter recently written to the Pan American Union by 
the general manager of that publication, Mr. Edwin H. Stout. He says: 

You send us to this office every month a copy of the BULLETIN of your union, and I 
find it a very interesting publication, so much so that we have several times lately 
in the Review of Reviews drawn attention to its articles. One result of these notices 


in our magazine has been that we received various inquiries from our readers as to 
where this publication can be obtained. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS TARIFFS BUREAU ON THE UNION’S WORK. 


References have been made several times in the BULLETIN to the special 
pamphlets which the Pan American Union is issuing upon the tariff laws 
of the different countries. It is, therefore, gratifying to quote the follow- 
ing opinion expressed by Mr. William E. Sargeant, of the International 
Customs Tariffs Bureau, of Brussels: 

The Argentine Tariff Law which you have recently published is a novelty in its 
style, and I do not wonder it has met with such general approbation, as the form in 


which you have edited it affords a most practical and ready means of reference. It is 
bound to prove highly useful. 


aph by Stark. 
HON. LEWIS EINSTEIN, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Costa Rica. 
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INSTRUCTIVE PAPER BY MR. D. H. GILMAN. 


In connection with the propaganda of the Pan American Union to 
stimulate interest in the preparation for the opening of the Panama 
Canal, it is gratifying to read the article written by Mr. D. H. Gilman 
for the Railway and Marine News, of Seattle, Washington, entitled, 
‘““What Should We Do to be Prepared for the Opening of the Panama 
Canal?’’ Copies of this interesting article can be secured by persons 
who will address Mr. Gilman, care of the paper mentioned. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO HONDURAS. 


Charles Dunning White, the newly appointed envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Honduras, succeeds Fenton R. McCreery at 
that post. Born in Ithaca, New York, November 5, 1868, he attended 
the public and private schools and graduated from Princeton University 
in 1891 with the degree of bachelor of arts. He then studied law for a 
time in New York, after which he pursued post-graduate studies at the 
Universities of Berlin and Jena. Mr. White devoted the next several 
years to literary work in Europe, and then entered the diplomatic 
service of the United States as secretary of the legation at Buenos Aires 
in 1904. He served three years at this post when he was transferred, 
also as secretary, to the legation at the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 
On December 21, 1909, he was again transferred to the legation at 
Christiania, and on March 31, 1910, he was named secretary of the 
legation at Habana, also serving as associate secretary to the secretary 
general of the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration Tribunal at 
The Hague in 1910. From secretary of the legation to Cuba, Mr. White 
was promoted to his present post of minister to Honduras. 


OPINION OF VICE CONSUL CHANDLER. 


In the pamphlet published by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, describing the sixteenth annual convention held in New York, 
May 15, 16, 17, 1911, Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, one of the representa- 
tive and able consular officers of the Department of State of the United 
States, recently appointed vice and deputy consul at Callao, Peru, 
makes the following kind reference to the Pan American Union: 

The Pan American Union in Washington is a very beneficent thing. It is a great 
storehouse of knowledge and information, and it is practical information. Mr. Bar- 
rett recently remarked, and he said he had facts and letters to prove it, that in the 
last year they had been able to increase South American business $50,000,000 by 
giving people the iaformation they required. Letters come into that bureau that 


are answered in two days, whereas it would take two months to write down to South 
America and get the information, and they might not have got it as well. 
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Peruvian Corp. (Ltd.), under arrangements made with that corporation after the 
Chilean war of 1879-1885. The Peruvian Corp. (Ltd.) also owns and operates a line 
of steamers on Lake Titicaca, the highest navigated body of water in the world, and by 
the purchase in 1910 of the Guaqui-La Paz Railroad in Bolivia it established a through 
route between Mollendo, on the Pacific coast, and the Bolivian capital, the amount of 
time required to make the trip between these two points being reduced to 48 hours, 
the first night of the journey being passed in Arequipa. 

The Central Railway is the most important line in the country, running from 
Callao through Lima, the capital, to Oroya over 140 miles of track, with an extension 
from the latter point to Huancayo, 78 miles farther. The Cerro de Pasco Railway, 
owned by the mining company of the same name, runs from Oroya to Cerro de Pasco, 
the location of the largest copper mines in the world, situated at an altitude of 12,178 
feet above sea level. The Central Railway is remarkable from the fact that on its 
short branch to Morocoaha the line reaches a height of 15,865 feet, the highest point 
of any railroad now in operation in the world. 

Second in importance is the Southern Railway, extending from Mollendo to Puno, 
on Lake Titicaca, a distance of 324 miles, from which latter point it connects with a 
line of steamers running to the Bolivian port of Guaqui. From Juliaca, near the 
shore of the lake, a branch extends to Sicuani and Cuzco. On this line, at a distance 
of 172 kilometers (107 miles) from the coast, is situated the city of Arequipa, which 
stands at the foot of the far-iamed mountain, El Misti. Near Arequipa also is located 
the Harvard Observatory, which was established at this particular point on account 
of the clearness of the atmosphere. Arequipa is 7,600 feet above sea level, and the 
line reaches its highest altitude of 14,666 feet at Crucero Alto, within a few hours’ 
travel of that city. A remarkable fact in connection with the Southern as well as the 
Central Railways is that both lines arrive at their high altitudes without the assistance 
of the rack-rail system, which has generally been found necessary on similar railroads. 

In addition to the two lines above mentioned the Peruvian Corporation also operates 
six other railroads in Peru, as follows: Paita to Piura Railway; the Trujillo Railway; 
the Pacasmayo & Guadalupe Railway; the Chimbote Railway; the Pisco to Ica Rail- 
way, and the Ilo to Moquegua Railway. These, as well as practically all the balance 
of the railroads in the Republic, run from the seaports to inland towns and each serve 
but a comparatively small portion of the coast territory. 

The Chimbote Railway runs from the town of that name, located on the coast and 
having a fine natural harbor, as faras Tablones. An extension of this railway is under 
construction and at the close of 1910 had reached to kilometer 103; it is thought that 
the line will reach Recuay (kilometer 367) in three years. The longitudinal section 
of this line will no doubt form a part of the Pan American Railway when completed. 

Considerable progress was made during the year 1910 on the various railroad projects, 
and a number of lines were thrown open to the public. The short railway from Iquitos 
to Moronacocha, a pleasure resort near the former city, was completed and the line 
opened to traffic in the early part of 1911. The line between Yonan and Chilete, in 
the Department of Cajamarca, was finished and put in operation in the latter part of 
1910, while great progress was made on the railways from Chilete to Magdalena and 
from Lima to Huacho. The latter line is expected to be completed by January, 1912, 
and is of great importance to the welfare of the people of the metropolis, as it will 
enable the products of an exceedingly fertile district to be transported much more 
cheaply than at present. Material for the construction of the railway which is to run 
from Cuzco to Santa Ana, the capital of the Province of Convencion has arrived on the 
ground, and active work is expected to commence as soon as the starting point of the 
line is definitely decided upon. 

Surveys have been contracted for by the Government for a continuation of the 
Central Railway’s line from Huancayo to Ayacucho, with the ultimate intention of 
a further extension to continue on to Cuzco; total distance, including a branch to 
Huancavelica, of 260 kilometers (162 miles). This road will also, when completed, 
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form in connection with the longitudinal portion of the Centraland Southern Railways 
a part of the main line of the great Pan American system. 

The Government has also kept in mind the importance of connecting the principal 
railroad lines with the numerous rivers in the eastern part of the Republic which 
form a part of the Amazon system of waterways, and thus not only divert to the ports 
of Peru a large part of the commerce which now goes by way of these rivers to the 
neighboring Republics, and foreign countries, but also provide a market in her own 
cities for the products of that section of the country which now are obliged to be 
transported by water through Bolivia and Brazil. 

In line with this policy, a contract has been made for the construction of a railroad 
from Goyllarisquizga, on the Cerro de Pasco Railway, which isto run through Huanuco 
down the rich valley of the Huallaga River, to the port of Pucalpa on the Ucayali River, 
a total distance of 450 kilometers (280 miles). This line will provide an outlet to 
Peruvian markets for large quantities of rubber and timber, will bring into direct 
communication with the rest of the Republic the important Department of Loreto, 
which has hitherto been almost inaccessible, and will assist in developing great deposits 
of coal and other minerals, as well as provide facilities for the shipment of cotton, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other products of the western coasts. 

Arrangements have also been made with the Peruvian Corporation for the survey of 
a railroad to start at kilometer 67, near Tuapata, a station on the Southern Railway 
between Juliaca and Cuzco, and extend a distance of 357 kilometers (222 miles) to 
Chiforongo, on the Inambari River, from which point navigation is possible to the 
Madre de Dios River, one of the principal tributaries of the Amazon. The section 
which this railway will penetrate is exceedingly rich in mineral, forestal, and agri- 
cultural wealth, and its construction will place within easy rail and water communi- 
cation one of the great rubber-producing regions of South America. Engineering 
parties entered the field in the early part of 1911, and it is hoped that the line will be 

completed within three years. 

The preliminary survey has been made of another aneanaine railroad and a con- 
tract has been celebrated for the construction of the first portion of the line to unite 
the Pacific port of Paita, in the extreme northern part of the Republic, with a port 
en the Maranon River, the project including the building of two branches from the 
end of the main line at Baguachica, on the other side of that river, one to run in a 
northeastwardly direction to the port of Limon on the Marafion, and the other toward 
the east, terminating at Yurimaguas, on the Huallaga River. The route surveyed 
for the proposed railroad covers 700 kilometers (435 miles), and the approximate cost 
will be $5,000,000. ie! 

The department of public works has contracted with the Reparticion to Alpas Rail- 
way Co. to extend the line of the Supe-Barranca Railway to Alpas. This extension 
of 26 kilometers (16 miles) will connect the Alpas estate with the port of Supe, will 
afford more adequate facilities for transporting the increasing agricultural and stock- 
raising products of the fertile valleys of Barranca and Pativilca, and provide a con- 
venient and cheap method of conveyance for the output of the rich mines of the 
Provinces of Cajatambo and Bolognesi in the Province of Ancachs. 

Other projects which the Government has in hand are a railway from Port Lomas, 
on the coast between Chala and Quilca, to the Ferrobamba mines, situated in the Proy- 
ince of Cotabambas, Department of Apurimaco. This line also traversing the Prov- 
inces of Camana, La Union, and Antabamba, and will pass through regions where rich 
mines of gold, silver, copper, and coal exist; the construction of a new port in Matarani 
Bay, north of Islay, and of a short railroad line between the new port and Mollendo, 
connecting also with the Southern Railway at a point between Mollendo and Arequipa 
and reducing the distance from the coast to the latter city by 35 kilometers (22 miles); 
and a line to start from Oroya, on the Central Railway, descending through Tarma 
and La Merced to Puerto Werteman on the Perene River. A contract has been made 





SCENE ON THE OROYA RAILROAD, CASAPALCA SMELTER IN THE DISTANCE 


This copper smelter overlooks the valley of the Rimac River, and is 95 miles from the coast, at an 
It was built for American capitalists by Capt. H. Geyer, 


altitude of about 23 miles above the sea. 
an American mining engineer. The ore supply is obtained from the celebrated Casapaleca and 
Cerro de Pasco mines, both of which are served by the Oroya Railroad. 
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with a German house for a preliminary survey of the last-named route, and active 
work in this direction was well on its way by the middle of 1911. 

Aside from its long coast line and numerous bays and ports on the Pacific, Peru 
has been favored by nature with an extensive fluvial system, affording a convenient 
outlet for her products on the Atlantic side. It is estimated that there are from 3,000 
to 4,000 miles of rivers in Peru navigable for vessels of from 8 to 20 feet draft. The 
port of Iquitos, on the upper Amazon, the principal inland port, can be reached in 
26 days from New York by steamers sailing monthly. Other inland ports of some im- 
portance are Yurimaguas, on the Huallaga River; Contamana, on the Ucayali River; 
and Puerto Bermudez. On Lake Titicaca, Puno is the important port on the Peruvian 
side. 

The majority of Peru’s navigable rivers are on the east side of the Andes, the rivers 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean being of but little use as fluvial arteries; the Tumbez 
and the Chira are the only two that are navigable even for short distances. 

The upper Amazon, or, as it is called in Peru, the Marafion, with its numerous 
tributaries, of which the principal ones are the Ucayali and the Huallaga, form the 
extensive river system of eastern Peru, the Amazon River being navigable in its entire 
length in Brazil and in Peru. A number of steamship companies maintain a regular 
service on the various affluents of the Amazon as far as the port of Mayro, but 325 miles 
distant from Lima. 

Peru has a number of large and beautiful lakes, among which the largest is Lake 
Titicaca, on the boundary line between Peru and Bolivia, and the highest lake in 
the world navigated by steamers. In Peru proper are, among others, Lake Chinchay- 
Cono, 37 miles in length by 7 miles wide, situated at an altitude of 13,800 feet, and 
Lake Lauricocha, at 14,270 feet above the level of the sea, said to be the source of 
the Amazon River. 

THE PRESS OF PERU. 


The Jesuits introduced printing into Peru in 1582, and their first book was a cate- 
chism printed at Lima by Antonio Ricardo in 1584. It was thus the earliest country 
in South America to have a printing press, and the second in the New World, as it was 
preceded by Mexico by only 46 years. The University of San Marcos, the oldest in 
America, had been founded in 1551, and the presence of this ambitious institution 
gave an impetus to learning which continued for generations. Much of the work of 
the original press was the issuance of religious publications, but only 10 years after the 
little catechism of Ricardo, namely in 1594, a genuine news sheet was scattered broad- 
cast to supply the popular demand for information regarding the capture of the English 
freebooter, Richard Hawkins, and his ship, The Dainty, off the Peruvian coast. After 
this, occasional news sheets began to come and continued with more or less regularity 
for the following 100 years. These forerunners of the modern newspaper appeared 
about once a month as small-quarto, single-fold, four-page papers, the news being 
given in the form of a diary made up from day to day. Births and deaths, and rob- 
beries, a play at the palace, disasters, fires, and raids by pirates, were the subject 
matter, while extras containing foreign news items were issued as soon as possible 
after the messengers carrying dispatches arrived in the capital. These “‘noticias” 
were revived in the year 1744, and a definite name was then given to one paper, the 
Gazeta de Lima, successive numbers being issued for 12 years. With minor changes 
of editor and publishers the Gazeta continued for some time longer, the last number 
appearing on July 31, 1767. 

The Mercurio Peruano, the first volume of which began January 1, 1791, was a 
fresh attempt to give news, gathered and printed at home, and was issued as frequently 
as eight times a month. This became, however, a literary publication, and gave 
great impetus to authorship on such subjects as history, science, and art. 

It maintained its existence for several years and saw the birth of the earliest struggles 
for liberty in South America. 
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From the date of Peru’s declaration of independence, in 1821, up to the latter part 
of the century, the times were those of readjustment and construction. The various 
organs of publicity were largely political and showed a lamentable instability of exist- 
ence. They sprang into being at the triumph of a political cause and disappeared 
when the ruling party lost itspower. But during the later yearsof the Republic, when 
there has been peace and political passions have calmed, all classes of publications 
have begun to devote more space to economic questions, to social matters, and to 
scientific discussions, so that those which now appear at frequent intervals have be- 
come newspapers in the modern sense of the word. Of the many publications born 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, only one, El Comercio, founded in Lima, 
May 4, 1839, survives. 

The press of to-day in Peru has grasped the spirit of the twentieth century, and is 
in all respects modern and newsy; the equipment also is of the latest pattern. The 
number of dailies, weeklies, and less frequently appearing periodical publications 
in the whole country is about 200. Lima, being the capital of the Republic, shows the 
greatest activity, but that city by no means represents the entire intellectual vigor 
inthis regard. Peru isa mountainous region with some portions separated from others 
by great distances and having local interests independent from the rest; therefore 
the newspapers of each section are of strong and steady influence in their own centers. 
Thus it comes that cities like Cuzco, Mollendo, Arequipa, Trujillo, Cerro de Pasco, 
Piura, and even Callao, have developed important and widely circulated dailies, 
while far-off Iquitos, the Peruvian metropolis of the east, has two papers filled with 
interesting news and other items of vital necessity to the community. This condition 
must be borne in mind by those who are studying the press of Peru, either as a source of 
information on the country’s progress or as an agent to spread before the people popular 
facts by advertisement. 

In size the usual daily newspaper in Peru is about 18 by 24 inches, of four, six, or 
eight pages, according to the amount of news. Each page has six and in a few instances 
seven columns. The first page is devoted entirely to reading matter, and here are 
found the cable messages, the review of the day, occasionally official announcements, 
and quite commonly those articles which in papers of the United States are called 
editorials. Advertisements are rarely placed on the first page, but as a rule they occupy 
the last page to the exclusion of everything else except a short chapter from some con- 
tinued story at the bottom. The inside pages contain both reading matter and adver- 
tisements. Illustrations and even cartoons are gradually becoming features of the 
first page or even of the reading matter in general, while the advertisements, usually 
in heavy, clear type, are only beginning to make use of that special feature of the 
modern newspaper. The print in all cases is excellent. 

The illustrated weekly and monthly papers of Peru deserve particular notice, be- 
cause in general make-up, reading matter, illustrations, and advertisements they 
convey the impression of being amongst the most alert and ambitious of this portion 
of the press in Latin America. In size they correspond either to the large weeklies 
of Europe or the United States, or to what are in English called reviews or magazines. 
To indulge in an expressive if somewhat slangy word current in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, they are decidedly ‘‘classy.”” Among them are two periodicals published in 
English, the one in Lima, the other in Cerro de Pazco, and they are very creditable 
newspapers indeed. 

The circulation of all papers in Peru is large. A few of the local sheets, or those 
devoted to but one purpose, do not claim much above 1,500, but others, and especially 
the metropolitan dailies, distribute from 10,000 to 25,000, and on days of excitement 
even more. Advertising rates, therefore, vary considerably in accordance with the 
circulation. The column inch is the common unit of space, and for this the first in- 
sertion may be as low as 15 cents (gold); in those papers with extensive circulation a 
higher price rules, but in all cases satisfactory reductions are granted for repeated in- 
sertions and the occupation of greater space. 
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ENEZUELA is the fatherland—the patria—of Bolivar. This 
fact must never be forgotten. Indeed, it could not be for- 
gotten, and in 1911 it received noticeable emphasis, as the 
year marks the one-hundredth anniversary of the declara- 

tion of Venezuela’s independence, in which Bolivar played such an 
essentially important part. 

Bolivar had been called the Washington of South America by such 
a good friend of the Latin Republics as Henry Clay. Lafayette, in 
1825, was the bearer of a medal of Washington, a gift of the family 
to the Liberator, and this he always wore on his breast. On the 
beautiful statue of Bolivar in Lima, the first to be erected on the 
Andes (1846), the only medal to appear was this portrait of Wash- 
ington, and since that date all statues and busts of Bolivar bear the 
effigy of his northern prototype. While Bolivar, therefore, is one of 
the heroes of mankind in the struggle for liberty, he belongs to Ven- 
ezuela; his name stands first in their National Pantheon. Through 
his struggles the nation was developed. Consequently, in celebrat- 
ing their 100 years of independence, the nation honored Bolivar as 
well. 

How the Venezuelans celebrate.l their centennial is well worth 
recording. There was a happy combination of reverence and devo- 
tion to the past, of substantial acknowledgment of the accomplish- 
ment of the present, and of foundations for both intellectual and 
material activity in the future. The official program covered the 
days between June 24 and July 24, with July 5 as the central date, 
the middle of the semana magna—the great week—in which the old 
century drew to a close and gave way to the new one. Those who 
know Caracas, the capital of the Republic, and have once realized 
the beauty and charm of the city in the valley; those who also have 
experienced the deligatful and unrestricted hospitality of the people, 
and know how they have retained the inherited Castilian politeness 
and added to it a sprightliness born on the Western Hemisphere, will 
understand how attractive that celebration must have been. The 
formal program prepared by the Government for the people of Ven- 
ezuela was delightfully supplemented by many social functions in 
which all could participate. The dedication of public buildings, the 
solemn processions along the streets and avenues, tne exercises in 
park and pantheon commemorative of national heroes and events, 
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BOLIVAR, WASHINGTON, LAFAYETTE. 


Bolivar is the national hero of Venezuela, and his memory is revered throughout the Republic. Wash- 

ington is held in similar regard, because of his part in the American Revolution and of the strong 
attachment between him and Bolivar. Lafayette was devoted to both of them. By his aid the 
family of Washington presented to Bolivar a medal of Washington given to him by the American 
people, and a medallion containing his portrait and a lock of his hair. These treasures were worn by 
30livar until his death, but they now belong to the Government of Venezuela. 
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and the gala performances in the theaters, in open squares, and in 
clubs or private houses, all these were national in character, but, 
attended as they were by special ambassadors and other visitors from 
abroad, they became as a reality quite international in effect. 





BOLIVAR. 


Marble bust of Simon Bolivar, presented by the Venezuelan Government ‘> ‘he Pan American 
Union, and which occupies a position in the Gallery of the Fatriots. 
The list of ambassadors, special representatives, and those officially 
connected with them, is a long one. Many of these had ladies with 
them and were accompanied by associates, secretaries, and attachés. 
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The chiefs of missions were: from Colombia, Senor General Ramon 
Gonzalez Valencia; from Spain, Sefor Don Anibal Morillo y Pérez, 
Marques de la Puerta and Conde de Cartagena; from Bolivia, Senor 
Doctor Alberto Gutiérrez; from Ecuador, Sefior Doctor José Peralta; 
from Peru, Sefior Doctor Melitén Porras; from the United States, 
Mr. Thomas C. Dawson; from Belgium, Mons. Leon Vineart; from 
Chile, Sefior Doctor Francisco J. Herboso, Gen. Vicente del Solar, 
and Admiral Joaquin Mufioz Hurtado; from Haiti, Mons. Lucas 
Pierre Louis, and Mons. Felix Magloire; from Brazil, Senhor Luiz R. 
de Lorena Ferreira; from 
Germany, Herr A. von 
Prollius; from Italy, Sig- 
nor Carlo Filippo Serra; 
from Argentina, Sefior Doc- 
tor Rémulo S. Naén; from 
Cuba, Sefior Don Guillermo 
Patterson; and from Mex- 
ico, Sefior Jorge Therry. 

Also as special guests of 
the nation there were in 
attendance representatives 
at the Bolivian Congress, 
the delegates being, from 
Bolivia, Srs. Ismael Vaz- 
quez and Rodolfo Soria 
Galbarro; from Colombia 
Dr. Carlos Arturo Torres 
and Dr. José Borda; from 
Ecuador Gen. Julio An- 
drade and Dr. N. Cle- 
mente Ponce; from Peru 
Dr. V. M. Maurtua and Dr. 

Herman Welardes from © tuccwes Ueverian eg oon rectecued by che united 
Viencsuele. Can T. ye Wielue States as an independent nation. 

tini, Gen. Lino Duarte Level, Gen. F.Tosta Garcia, Dr. J. L. Andara, 
and Dr. Alberto Smith. 

All these officials and those intimately connected with them were 
the guests of the nation, and as such they had placed at their disposal 
suitable accommodations in private mansions or hotels. Including 
the ladies, secretaries, and attachés, the number reached approxi- 
mately a total of 50, and made a brilliant addition to the concourse 
which, officially or cmaiiiete Der, took part in the various ceremonies. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that, after satisfactory 
negotiation on the part of the Government, the splendid residence 
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ELABORATELY CARVED CHEST CONTAINING THE MINUTES OF THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE CONGRESS OF 1811. 


One of the most impressive events during the centennial exercises of Venezuela occurred on July 5, 1911, 
when there were deposited in a chest especially constructed for that purpose the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Congress of 1811. The key to the chest was then delivered for safe-keeping to the 
President of the Republic. 
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known as Miraflores was formally purchased by it, and on July 4, 1911. 
was recognized as the official mansion reserved for the President of 
the Republic. The building itself is one of the handsomest in Caracas, 
with spacious rooms, a fine patio, large apartments for public use and 
for offices of those in direct touch with the nation’s Chief Executive, 
and it occupies a commanding position almost in the center of the 
city on an elevation overlooking the beautiful valley in which the 
capital lies. 

The first formal act of the celebration was the inauguration of the 
Bolivar Memorial Museum, in Caracas, June 24, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. This was the anniversary of the Battle of Carabobo, where 
Bolivar, Paez, Cedefio, and Plaza won the final victory Gin 1821) which 
decided the independence of Venezuela. The museum is a nation’s 
tribute to Bolivar and to the heroes surrounding him in the struggle 
for liberty. The ceremony was a solemn one, at which President 
Gomez, followed by the special foreign representatives and the officials 
of the Government, took part. The president of the organized com- 
mission in charge of the museum delivered the keys of the institution 
to the minister of public instruction. Speeches were made, congratu- 
lations were extended by all for the completeness of the collections, 
and the museum then became national property and the gathering 
melted away to attend the next exercises on the program. 

But the influences of Bolivar and the mute relics of his life and of 
his associates must not be passed over with these few words about 
the formal opening of the museum. This contained, for example, his 
uniform, articles of personal clothing, the sword presented to him by 
Peru in 1825, medals and decorations granted him, the font in which 
he was baptized, with other mementos of his personal and private 
life. Yet more than that, the museum gave inspiration to thoughts 
of the hero himself and what he accomplished for Venezuela, as well 
as of many worthy patriots who had been his comrades and coadjutors 
in the campaigns 100 years ago. 

In fact, the next official act, after the President and others had 
crossed the city and arrived in the Park of Carabobo, was the unveiling 
of the statues erected to the honor of four of the revolutionary mar- 
tyrs—Manuel Cedefio, Ambrosio Plaza, Rafael Ferriar, and Pedro 
Camejo—and heroes of the decisive battle of Carabobo, for which the 
park had been named. 

The sight was impressive, combining with the mournful purpose 
that was necessarily the note of the hour, a strain of exhilaration 
and hopefulness as well, because while being a recognition of the 
dead it was also an inspiration to the living, and should be taken as 
a mark of patriotism for future generations. Each statue was dec- 
orated by the national colors, and at the foot of each was a guard of 
cadets from the national military schools. 
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At 4 o’clock in the afternoon of this first day the Exposition of 
Fine Arts was opened. In addition to the collections of the master- 
pieces of European schools, this national institution has a wonder- 
ful exhibit of paintings from Venezuelan artists, not a few of whom 
have made international reputations, such as Tovar y Tovar, Arturo 
and Julio Michelena, Crist6bal Rojas, Emilio Maury, Tito Salas, and 
Inciarte, and their paintings are noted in foreign galleries. 

In the evening the first Venezuelan Congress of Medicine was 
inaugurated, the meeting taking place in the national theater, and 
the exercises beginning with an address by the minister of public 


ZA WASHINGTON 





STATUE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AT CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 

This monument, which gives its name to the square wherein it is situated, was dedicated over a quarter 
of a century ago, at the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Bolivar. At 
the foot of this statue President Gomez, of Venezuela, deposited a wreath during the centenary exer- 
cises on July 4, 1911. 

instruction. As stated by the orator of the day, the idea of the 
medical congress was really the first proposal made formally by an 
organized body to the Government for the centennial celebration. 
The Academy of Medicine of Caracas for three years gave its energy 
to developing this idea, and the result was evident in the work which 
the congress offered to the people of the nation. The care of the 
health of a people and the prolongation of life for the individual 
and for the race are noble subjects for study at the end of a cen- 
tury’s growth and at the beginning ofa new,era. This seems to have 
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PRELIMINARY CEREMONIES TO DEPOSITING WREATH AT THE STATUE OF 
BOLIVAR. 


The wreath was carried to the statue by a United States marine under the escort of the naval 
and military attachés of the United States special embassy. 





HON. THOMAS C. DAWSON, THE SPECIAL AMBASSADOR FROM THE UNITED 


STATES TO VENEZUELA, LAYING A WREATH ON THE STATUE OF BOLIVAR 
IN CARACAS. 


One of the most impressive and heartfelt ceremonies of the celebration occurred on the morning of 
July 1, when universal tribute was paid to the memory of Bolivar by decorating his statue with 
flowers. Venezuela thus honored her national hero, and all other nations represented joined 
with her. Ambassador Dawson, assisted by the first secretary of the special embassy, Mr. 
Hugh S. Knox, acted on behalf of the United States. 
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been realized with enthusiasm by all classes of society, and dele- 
gates were in attendance from every State in the Republic. There 
were 197 members altogether, determined to accomplish some work 
that would leave a permanent impress upon the times. 

Thus the centenary of Venezuela’s independence was auspiciously 
opened. The ceremonies of the first day united in a most happy 
manner the payment of respect and veneration to national heroes, a 
recognition of the splendid achievements of the century, a memorial 
to the founder of a country, the leader in a world movement, Bolivar; 
besides these, which were historical and of the past, the present was 
carefully considered by the dedication of a park that added its share 





THE CEREMONY OF DECORATING WITH FLOWERS THE STATUE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


The people of Venezuela and the Government of the Republic have ever kept alive the memory of 
Washington, and the statue erected in his honor in the city of Caracas during the Bolivar cen- 
tennial in 1883 is always decorated with flowers. During the centenary of 1911 a formal and 
impressive event was the placing by the President of a wreath at the foot of this statue on the 
afternoon of the Fourth of July. 

to the embellishment of the capital, Caracas, already beautiful through 
many examples of municipal improvements; by the opening of the 
exposition which the people could enjoy and by which their artistic 
sensibilities, already so highly developed, could still more be nour- 
ished; and the future was equally well regarded, for the medical 
congress will exert influences that must be felt continuously for the 
country’s welfare. 

This pleasant harmonizing of the past, the present, and the future, 
of history, culture, and governmental protection, of hero worship, 
beauty, and hygiene was preserved throughout the celebration. 
Coincident with the medical congress, for instance, was the inaugura- 
tion of the anatomical institute, a building long needed by the medical 





STATUE COMMEMORATING THE 19TH OF APRIL. 


Monument representing the figures of Salias and Madariaga, two national heroes who participated 
actively in the movement for liberty during the agitation for freedom in 1810-11. 
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faculty of the university for the use of the attending students. 
Medicine in Venezuela has been treasured and the results of its prac- 
titioners have been excellent. History shows that a royal medical 
council was appointed in 1777, and almost immediately after the 
revolution—that is, in 1827—Dr. José Vargas, that noble patriot, 
physician, and president, established the medical faculty of the 
university. This new institute was the latest practical step in 
extending the usefulness of the medical faculty and of the Hospital 
Vargas, and it modernizes 
the science of teaching to 
the benefit of the whole 
nation. The meetings of 
the medical congress were 
continued for 10 days, and 
there can be no doubt of the 
ereat gain the country will 
reap by this bringing 
together of enthusiastic 
workers in science. 

In recognition of the 
present the hours not de- 
voted to the celebration of 
national events were more 
than filled by official or 
social functions in which 
Caracas and the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela per- 
formed their duties as hosts. 
First of all came the recep- 
tions to the special ambas- 
sadors, which, according to 
the program already an- 
nounced, took place at 4 
o'clock on the afternoon of 
June 30. It was a very 
dignified event, the national GEN. JOSE ANTONIO PAEZ. 
capitol being used for the A hero of the battle of Carababo, and the first President of 
purpose. The President of 
the Republic was stationed in the oval room (salon eliptico, as it is 
called) of the building, and the entire diplomatic corps, in which were 
of course included the special ambassadors, attachés, and secretaries, 
and also the delegates to the Bolivian Congress, were presented to 
him. Every step of the ceremony was imposing and impressive. The 
first and second battalions of the line formed in parade as the guests 
passed into the capitol, and on entering it they were greeted by the 
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strains of the national hymn and saluted by the hussars and the 


cadets of the military and naval schools. 


behalf of the diplomatic corps was 
made by the ambassador from 
Colombia, the dean of the body, the 
President replying to it by extend- 
ing to them a welcome from the 
nation. The Bolivian Congress 
was then presented, the delegate 
from Ecuador being the spokes- 
man, and the reply of welcome was 
given by the minister of foreign 
affairs. 

This formal function was by no 
means the only one extended to the 
foreign visitors. In fact, the repre- 
sentative from each nation was 





GEN. AMBROSIO PLAZA. 


The address of honor on 





GEN. MANUEL CEDENO. 


The four statues, appearing on this and the follow- 
ing page, were unveiled in Caracas on the centen- 
nial anniversary of the battle of Carabobo, June 
24, 1911, and were erected in honor of the four 
heroes of that decisive event. Cedefio, a Vene- 
zuelan, and Plaza, a Colombian, were friendly 
rivals, and as there was danger that they might 
not be in the engagement, they, with Bolivar’s. 
approval, volunteered for the event, and thus 
lost their lives for Venezuela. Ferriar belonged 
to the so-called English regiment, and Camejo. 
was among the forces fighting under the service 
from Haiti. 


received individually on a special 
day as close as possible to the hour 
of his arrival. The President of the 
Republic seemed tireless in these: 
acts of cordial hospitality and took 
every occasion, not only in these. 
special receptions and public audi- 
ences, but also in the midst of the 
numerous exercises which marked 


the celebration, to demonstrate that Venezuela on the one-hundredth. 
anniversary of the declaration of independence had a smiling and. 


sincere greeting to all the world. 
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Other guests besides those on a diplomatic mission were welcomed in 


the capital. 


Many visitors from the interior of Venezuela came to 


Caracas to take official or unofficial part in the celebration. The States 





CORONEL RAFAEL FERRIAR. 


said not an hour, went by without 
some function or entertainment, 
social or otherwise, to contribute 
to the ceremonies or to add to the 
enjoyment of the guests and of the 
people. The multiplicity of the 
activities was overwhelming, and 
yet the program was faithfully car- 
ried out in every detail, with no 
confusion to either guests or hosts, 
and with unfailing good nature on 
the part of all. The streets were 
crowded, the carriages and auto- 
mobiles passed continuously from 


sent delegates, the press of several 
countries were represented, and 
among interesting bodies was that 
of the cadets of the Republic of 
Colombia, who came on a special 
military mission to Venezuela as a 
mark of respect to that nation with 
which it had fought side by side in 
the early days of the struggle under 
Bolivar. There were about 170 


members in this splendid organiza- 
tion and during the festivities they 
attracted the attention of all who 
saw them. 

Not a day, it can be truthfully 





TENIENTE PEDRO CAMEJO. 


one part of the city to another, the parks during the day were full of 
pleasure seekers listening to the music of many bands, and the theaters 





STATUE OF RICAURTE ERECTED IN SAN MATEO. 


Antonio Ricaurte belongs to both Colombia and Venezuela. He was born in Bogota in 1792, enlisted 
in the revolutionary army under Bolivar, and was killed at San Mateo, March 25, 1814. San Mateo 
is near La Victoria, 42 miles (67 kilometers) from Caracas. Above the village is a hill on which 
was a house, turned into a fortress at the time, and there the little army under Ricaurte seemed 
doomed. He, however, commanding his men to escape down the hill, waited alone on the summit 
until surrounded by the Spanish soldiers and then dropped a lighted cigar into the store of gun- 


powder at his side, thus blowing the enemy, and himself with them, to atoms, but saving his own 
men for further usefulness in the field. 
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in the evening were brilhant. Caracas was gay again, in a way that 
reminded the onlooker of the gaiety of that beautiful city years and 
years ago. 

To name all the social functions of the centenary would deserve 
a chapter by itself. Private citizens vied with officials in lavish 
entertainment. Luncheons, dinners, and balls followed each other 
to the end of the celebration. There were operas, and a few bull 
fights, although the Venezuelans are gradually forgetting this sport 
of Spain and substituting for it the lively baseball or the more humane 
horse races, several of 
the latter being run to 
the delight of the spec- 
tators. 

The most elaborate 
function of the many pre- 
pared was the banquet 
offered by the President 
of the Republic to the 
guests of the nation. 
This was given on the 
night of July 5, the anni- 
versary of the signing of 
the declaration of inde- 
pendence. It took place 
in the palace of Miraflores, 
which only a few hours 
before had become the 
official residence of the 
nation’s executive, and a 
total of 78 distinguished 
personages of both sexes 





SR. GEN. RAMON GONZALEZ VALENCIA. had the honor of attend- 

Ambassador from Colombia to the centenary celebration in ing it. The President of 
V la. ; 

ete the Republic, through the 


minister of foreign affairs, spoke a welcome to his guests. The 
ambassador from Colombia responded to the President and finally 
the following toast was drunk: 

May Heaven grant that, at the beginning of this second century of the Republic’s 
life, Venezuela shall continue with firm step in the path of progress. May Heaven 
grant that, at the conclusion of this second century, Venezuela will be found at the 
side of her sisters in America, and that they, from one pole to the other, may be in 
perfect accord with all the nations of the earth. 

Following this brilliant banquet came what one of the poets of 
Caracas called the still more brilliant ball in Miraflores, at which the 
President of the Republic was again the host. The society of Caracas 
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turned out en masse, and the glitter of uniforms, the grace and 
beauty of the Venezuelan women, the exquisite flowers of the Tropics, 
made a wonderfully unique scene, while the glory of the clear sky 
above the city and the shadows of the surrounding mountains showed 
a setting such as only Caracas can offer. 

During the ‘‘great week’? (semana magna) banquets and recep- 
tions came thick and fast. 
Each delegation was hon- 
ored by individual dis- 
tinction of special char- 
acter, and each in its turn 
reciprocated the honor by 
a courtesy in kind. The 
clubs also showed an open 
hospitality, and many were 
the gatherings—small and 
large, but always select — 
which took place in these 
attractive social centers. 
The festivities have passed, 
but the thought of them 
remains in the minds of 
those who were fortunate 
enough to be present as 
an ever green memory of 
the generosity of the peo- 
ple of Venezuela. 

But other ceremonies, 





2 hs : SR. DON ANiBAL MORILLO Y PEREZ, MAR- 
linking the present with QUES DE LA PUERTA AND CONDE DE CARTA- 


GENA, AMBASSADOR FROM SPAIN TO THE 


the future, were material 
in their design. The first 
of these, on the evening 
of July 1, was the recep- 
tion by the Government, 
through the hand of the 
minister of public imstruc- 
tion, of the triptych painted 
by the Venezuelan artist, 
Tito Salas. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION IN VENEZUELA. 


The grandson of the famous Gen. Morillo, who at one time 


had charge of the Spanish forces opposed to the revolu- 
tionary army of Bolivar in Venezuela. The ambassador 
endeared himself to his official hosts, to the people of the 
country, and to the Spanish colony resident there. One 
of his fine acts was the gift, on July 15, to the Venezuelan 
nation, of the cross of Isabella the Catholic, the very deco- 
ration worn by his illustrious grandfather when he parted 
so affectionately from his formal enemy, Bolivar, November 
27,1820. No greater pledge of his and his country’s sincere 
friendship could be conceived, and the people of Venezuela, 
thoroughly appreciative of his generosity, have placed this 
decoration among their most treasured mementos of their 
hero in the Bolivar Museum in Caracas. 


This beautiful work is an allegorical picture, embody- 


ing in three symbols the conception and execution of the life 
purpose of Bolivar, and his final rest from the world’s conflicts— 
a magnificent design magnificently performed. The composition is 
of heroic size, 9 by 6 meters (almost 30 by 20 feet), and occupies the 
west wall of the cabinet room in the federal palace. It is an added 
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proof of the high place Venezuela holds in art and should be seen, 
along with the works of Michelena and other native artists, by vis- 
itors to Caracas. Salas was decorated for this masterpiece with the 
order of the Bust of Bolivar, the most distin- 
guished honor granted by the Government. 

Of monuments erected and dedicated dur- 
ing the celebrations in various parts of the 
country there were many. One which ap- 
peals strongly to the sentiment of all soldiers 
and illustrates a very romantic episode in 
history was a monument to the young hero 
Ricaurte, in the village of San Mateo, not far 
from La Victoria, west of Caracas. Another 
was the statue, unveiled on July 3 in the 
national pantheon, and a gift of the medical 
profession to the coun- 
try, of the illustrious 
De, Vers iP Joven 
there were memorial 
tablets placed in the 
walls of the old house 
in which the Patriotic 
Society held its meet- 
ings while the declara- 
tion of imdependence 
was under discussion, 
in the walls of the Gov- 
ernment palace, and 





SR. DR. ALBERTO GUII 
ERREZ. 


Ambassador from Bolivia to the 
centenary celebration in Ven- 
ezuela. 


on the face of the 
municipal building. 
Others were inserted 
on the facade of the 
Yellow House incom- 
memoration of the 
hero Jose Maria Es- 
pana, and in the ca- 
thedral wall to mark 

SR. DR. JOSE PERALTA. the spot made his- 

Sree cee Vdionieal byaiiiomen of 

the 19th of April, 
1810, when the actual revolt against Spain 
began. Later in the afternoon of the same 
day, July 4, a monument to José Felix Rivas 
was inaugurated in the park bearing his 
name. 

This 19th of April is to Venezuela about 
what the date of the Battle of Bunker Hill is 
Ak ee ee ee ee bo the people of the United States. It con- 

centenary celebration’ in Ven- centrated the forces and the spirit of the 
patriots. A fitting memorial of the date, 

therefore, was the dedication of a monument, to be called the 
Diecinueve de Abril, in the park of the same name. The ceremony, 
held on the afternoon of July 3, was attended by practically the entire 








SR. DR. MELITON PORRAS. 
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population of Caracas, because it was the crowning event of the 
celebration during the 
cally led up to it. 


days preceding the independence day, and logi- 


The monument is really one of the most beautiful 


specimens of modern sculpture. Resting on a 
eranite base, it shows the forms of Salias and 
Madariaga, while above them, in allegorical 
effect, circles a figure about to crown them with 
a wreath of laurel. This statue, in the center 
of the park, and the approach to it along a 
splendid avenue, recently dedicated, all bear- 





SR. DR. FRANCISCO HER- 
BOSO. 


Special envoy of Chile to the cen- 
tenary of Venezuela. 


material memorials of a 
glorious past, there was 
not enough. Foreign 
countries also claimed 
the right to add to the 
number, and therefore 
Caracas is by so much 
more a gainer for the 
future. For instance, 
the Syrian colony, on 
July 3, presented to 
Venezuela astatue ded- 
icated to Bolivar, and 
the cornerstone of its pedestal was laid with 
fitting ceremonies. The peopleof Haiti remem- 
bering, as Bolivar would never let them forget, 
that they had helped him in times of discourage- 
ment and distress, and that their Republic had 
lent to Bolivar substantial aid which helped to 
turn the scales in favor of freedom and inde- 
pendence, dedicated a statue to their hero, 
Petion, as their gift to Venezuela. This act of 
fraternal generosity took place on the afternoon 
of July 10 in the little square, to bear his name, 





SR. DR. ROMULO S. NAON. 


Minister from the Argentine Re- 
public to the United States, 
who represented his country 
as special envoy during the 
centennial celebration of Ven- 
ezeula. 


ing the name of the date 
which they commem- 
orate, are in them- 
selves beautiful; but 
when their purpose is 
considered, and the pa- 
triotic act of that day 
thereby recalled, it is 
will be acknowledged 
that the ideals of na- 
tionality become still 
more firmly rooted 
through their aid. 
And even with these 
national monuments as 





SR. DON GUILLERMO 
PATTERSON. 


Representative from Cuba at the 
centenary of Venezuela. 


near which the monument of Carabobo was erected. The German 
residents of Venezuela, mindful of the enthusiasm of the medical 


congress and restricting themselves to this 


practical but equally 
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important side of life, contributed to the hospital and the attached 
medical school a richly equipped bacteriological laboratory. 

The Spanish colony offered to the Republic of Venezuela a bronze 
monument representing the famous moment in history when Bolivar 
and Morillo, on November 27, 1820, embraced each other in friendly 
farewell, although the former was the leader of the revolutionary army 
and the latter the Spanish general sent to oppose him. Morillo had 
signed a peace agreement and hoped he was soon to be on his way 
home to Spain; Bolivar thought the end of the war was at hand, 
not knowing that the battle of Carabobo was yet to come, and 
both, therefore, with sincere respect for each other, showed their 
personal admiration for a worthy enemy by a warm embrace, which 





THE ANATOMICAL INSTITUTE IN CARACAS. 


This new building was dedicated June 25,1911, as part of the centennial festivities in Venezuela. 
Medical education has been carefully fostered in the Republic, but facilities for teaching 
anatomy, the groundwork of the science, have been hitherto lacking. This thoroughly equipped 
structure is a material memorial for the end of the old and beginning of the new century. 

means so much to the Latin heart. This episode is to be: reflected in 
permanent bronze, and it was appropriate, therefore, that the grand- 
son of Gen. Morillo, in the person of the Spanish ambassador, 
Marquis de la Puerta and Conde de Cartagena, should make the 
address of presentation, as a proof that neither he nor the Spanish 
people nor the King could wish but the sincerest success for the 
Republic which broke away from them 100 years ago. 

How is it possible to name all the details, the incidents, large and 
small, the trivial or serious events, expected or unexpected, which 
composed this dignified and delightful celebration of a century of 
Venezuela’s independence? It would be wrong to overlook the 
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many other official and unofficial acts of the busy month, and yet 
they can scarcely be mentioned, however much notice they really 
deserve. There was the féte of the school children, for instance, who: 





LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE BOLIVAR AND MORILLO MONUMENT. 


One of the interesting episodes of the war of independence in Venezuela occurred on November 27, 
1820, when Bolivar, commanding the revolutionary forces, and Morillo, commanding the Spanish 
army, embraced and said good-by to each other, thinking that the peace agreement just signed 
by them was to end the war. Each had a high personal regard for the other, and were glad to 
think that cordial farewell would only increase their friendship. The hands of time brought 
around the century of independence, and Spain, generous to her former American colony, sent 
as her special representative to the Venezuelan centennial celebration, to do honor also to Bolivar, 
the grandson, the (Count of Cartagena,) of that very Morillo who had left the country 100 
years ago. The Spanish colony in the country decided, therefore, as a token of their sincere 
appreciation of their adopted home, to give to Caracas a monument illustrating this event, and 
its corner stone was laid on the Ist day of July. 


offered their tribute of homage to their national hero; and many 
organized bodies of the people in all walks of life paid the same 
respect to him. Then in the realm of practical things, there was the 





1 The official program is given in the Bulletin of June, 1911. 
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inauguration of the surgical pavilion of the hospital in the university, 
and of other departments the activities in which will promote the 
education of the youth of the land. The opening for public service 
of the new Post and Telegraph Building was also of moment as 
demonstrating that material advance was one of the motives of the 


PRESIDENT GOMEZ LEAVING THE U. S. S. 
“NORTH CAROLINA” AFTER THE RECEP- 
TION ON JULY &. 


The President, with his suite and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from the United States in Venezuela, were the 
guests on the North Carolina lying in the harbor of 
La Guaira. <A special train brought the entire party 
from Caracas in the morning and took them back late in 
the afternoon. In the toast of welcome the commanding 
officer of the ship, Capt. Marsh, said that the two dis- 
tinguished guests had been President Taft and President 
Gomez, and that equal honors were of course extended 
to both as the heads of sister Republics. 





centenary. This was true 
as well of the completion of 
the steel dock at Puerto 
Cabello, the deepest seaport. 
of the Republic, where the 
commercial interests are 
strong, and where every 
eifort is making to take 
proper care of a rapidly 
growing shipping indus- 
try. In other cities and 
towns, too, outside of the 
capital, the same enthusi- 
asm was displayed, and no 
false note seems to have 
been struck, no word of 
hostile criticism uttered 
against the celebration 
itself or its purposes. 

Yet, taking the mate- 
rial improvements accom- 
plished, the artistic princi- 
ples satisfied and the spirit 
of nationalism intensified, 
it was profoundly evident 
that the great chord struck 
throughout the ceremonies 
was that of Bolivar. In 
that aspect of the celebra- 
tion, five events stand out 
most clearly, and the record 
of them should serve as a 
fitting conclusion to this 
all too imperfect narration 
of Venezuela’s centennial. 


These are the gathering of the Congress of Bolivar, the placing of a 
tablet to the memory of Bolivar’s parents and wife, the deposit in a 
secure chest of the (original) minutes of the Congress of 1911 for the 
eternal benefit of the Republic, the general homage at the tomb of 
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Bolivar in the national pantheon, and the same tribute of love 
and veneration, by hosts and guests alike, at the statue of George 


Washington. 


The Congress of Bolivar called together the representatives of the 


present Republics over which 
Bolivar exerted the greatest in- 
fluence: Bolivia, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
Its purpose was to a large ex- 
tent one of sentiment, but it 
had also its practical side, for 
these countries, being territori- 
ally so close, can be allied in 
conditions that make for mod- 
ern progress, and the discus- 
sions of the Congress gave 
promise that mternational 
agreements would not be so 
very long delayed. 

No one, however, who wit- 
nessed the ceremony on the 
Ist of July, when, after a 
solemn mass in the cathedral, 
Bolivar Square was crowded 
with people and the monument 
to the Liberator was covered 
with flowers, or who, on the 
Fourth of July saw the same 
gathering, with equally spon- 
taneous reverence, pay the 
same touching tribute to the 
statue of Washington, can 
doubt the basic sincerity of the 
people, their determination to 
seek and to follow ideals, and 
their confidence that always, 
when necessity arises, similar 
leaders will be found to ad- 
vance them toward the true 
goal of civilization. Political 
strife may at times be fierce, 





THE COLOMBIAN CADETS IN CARACAS DUR- 
ING THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
VENEZUELAN INDEPENDENCE. 


The Military Cadets of the Republic of Colombia have 


a fine organization, and, as a mark of respect, that 
Government sent them on a special mission to the Re- 
public of Venezuela, to take part in the centenary ex- 
ercises. The body numbered about 170, and as they 
showed a splendid discipline in all their movements 
their presence added greatly to those functions in 
which they officially took part. They were also 
heartily entertained in many social ways, and many 
cordial friendships between these young men and the 
members of the corresponding organization in Caracas 
were cemented. 


nature and society may be unruly, the complexity of life may daunt 
even the courageous, but so long as Venezuela holds true to her 
love of Washington and Bolivar, her nationalism and her patriotism 


must remain secure. 
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CARCELY had the memory of those spectacular displays begun 
to dim, those splendid pageants which made the celebration 
of Argentina’s Centenary of Independence memorable in 
the history of America, when the Argentine Republic com- 

menced preparations for another celebration. This time it was 
to pay tribute and homage to one of its greatest national char- 
acters, Gen. Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the day of his birth. Brilliant processions were held 
throughout the Republic, and an impressive commemorative service 
was observed in the beautiful Colon Theater at Buenos Aires. A 
special issue of postage stamps, bearing the bust of Sarmiento, was 
circulated throughout the country. The name of one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the capital, Cuyo Street, was officially ordered 
changed to Sarmiento Street, as a permanent honor, and in addition 
50,000 commemorative medals were struck bearing the portrait of 
the former President, and 50,000 biographical sketches were widely 
distributed. To defray the expenses of the celebration, the Govern- 
ment appropriated a substantial sum. 

It was indeed a most fitting celebration which was accorded the 
noted scholar, patriot, statesman, and some time President of the 
Republic—for Sarmiento was more than a citizen of Argentina—he 
was a citizen of the New World, called America. He was born in one 
of the oldest Argentine cities and visited every South American country. 
Nor did he confine his ideals within the borders of his own country, 
but came to the United States to voice his thoughts on Pan Ameri- 
canism. He was the first South American diplomat to receive an 
honorary degree from a United States university. In his practical 
efforts to promote closer relationship amongst the American Repub- 
lics he covered the banks of the Parana with osier trees that he 
brought from Chile; he persuaded Gould and Davis from Harvard 
University to read the stars at the older University of Cordoba, and 
induced many teachers from all over the United States to found 
schools in Argentina. He could discuss the problem of America with 
Dom Pedro at the palace at Petropolis, with Abraham Lincoln in the 
White House, and with his school children at Chivleoy. He founded 
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Come, thou bright harbinger, whose vision clearly 
Foresaw the future way 

Which our great Henry Clay 

Standing with Sergeant in that morning early 
Presaged at Panama; 

That era when all war 

Should leave the sister !ands, that then so sorely 
Were thereby oppressed. At Lima thou didst tell 
Of the Republics’ peace, which increaseth so well. 
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The tyrants’ time has gone. The summer’s grasses. 
That all too sudden on Caseros’ plain 

Are bloody, greet Urquiza as he passes, 

To reconstruct again 

Into a nation all the fourteen States, 

Make one their divers Fates, 

The past forgetting, as the autumn rain 

Drives off the dust that blinds the eyes of men. 
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Then thy return, from an exile not wasted, 
But filled with useful and constructive years, 
San Martin taught thee how, for he had tasted 
The cup of bitter woe that Anguish bears. 

Y Chile may claim thee as thou onward hasted 

{ To ripen thy career, whose true unfolding 

| Cast Pan-Americanism into a deeper molding. 
\ 


And thou, glad Argentine, rejoicing duly 
In thy beloved son, 
Come and make merry, for he loved thee truly; 
When his life’s work was done 
Without a murmur, as the evening coolly 
Speedeth the dying sun, 
See his example spread, as loom the cares 
Through the dim future of a nation’s years. 
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the first normal school in the two Americas and furnished much food 
for thought on the subject of education in the United States. It is 
indeed rare for the reputation of a President of a Republic to become 
permanently and nationally glorified without military prowess, and 
nothing can better bespeak the innate soundness of the Argentine 
character than its reverence for the President who reduced its standing 
army to a minimum; who concluded as honorable a peace with Para- 
guay as was ever negotiated, refusing to allow an inch of conquered 
territory to be added to Argentine soil. 

Gen. Sarmiento welcomed foreigners. He opened the first large 
exhibition ever held in South America and did much to forward the 
great southward movement of the Argentine Republic, which is adding 
a vast area of settlement to the nation’s resources. Several quota- 
tions from his writings are of especial interest, the first displaying the 
affection which he bore for the United States, and the second an 
expression of his true Pan Americanism. 


‘“aLL WOULD LIKE TO BE FRANKLIN, A SELF-MADE MAN.”’ 


[Translation of extract from Sarmiento’s Las Escuelas, Base de la Prosperidad de los Estados: 
Unidos, p. 311. (1869.)] 


It is thus that the history of the Spanish colonies and the literature of their language, 
the monuments and vestiges from other ages that cover their soil, the exploration of 
the great rivers and their tributaries, the geology and nature of the fields washed 
by them, the means of land communication to expedite intercourse, and even the 
constellations of the austral sky, have for the last half century been stimulating the 
activities of the North Americans, just as if those subjects had been an integral part 
of their own history, geography, and sky, and just as if that part of the world had been 
a natural continuation of their country and a vast field for their activity and enter- 
prise, the nature of things, rather than an acknowledged homogeneity, leading them 
to extend their action over those countries and to open the unexplored regions therein 
to human knowledge. Are there not in this movement laws regulating and animating 
it, Just asa watercourse is directed to a certain channel by the declivity and depression. 
of the soil? 
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N Latin America history is in the remaking. The present is 
the time of retrospection, of review, of renewal of what has 
been accomplished during the 100 years, and with this refresh- 
ened knowledge it is also the time of preparation for the 

future, for improvement during the 100 years to come. 

Practically all of Spanish America recognizes the year 1810 as 
one of deep significance. While many Republics trace the genera- 
tion of their struggles for liberty to an earlier date, Argentina, 
Chile, and Mexico looked back to 1810 as the precise year in which 
their independence was proclaimed. Several Republics, on the 
other hand, although they took part in the great revolution, waited 
till somewhat later before their declaration could be formalized. 
Venezuela has just finished the celebration of the passage of the 
century since, on July 5, 1811, their declaration of independence 
was signed. And almost contemporary with that sister Republic 
of the northern part of the continent, in fact preceding the day by 
scarcely two months, another Republic, in the south, Paraguay, 
concluded the festivities which marked the completion of 100 years 
of national existence. The essentials of the history of that Republic 
must be first given, however, before the celebration is described. 

Paraguay was settled slowly, and the Indian inhabitants of the 
country were so numerous that its natural agricultural development 
always remained in their hands with relatively small migration 
from without. At first the region was attached to Peru. When 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Aires was established in 1776, and was 
subdivided into eight intendencias, Paraguay became one of the 
four southern intendencias, under a lieutenant governor appointed 
from Buenos Aires, with residence in Asuncion. 

When the first movements of political unrest manifested them- 
selves in Buenos Aires in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the remote regions of Paraguay were but little disturbed, and they 
were less interested in becoming part of that movement than they 
were in asserting an independence of their own. An effort made by 
the revolutionary party of Buenos Aires to absorb the intendencia 
was repulsed by the Paraguayan forces from Asuncion. Somewhat 
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before the Argentine declaration of independence, however, three 
parties had developed in Paraguay—those who wished to be let 
alone but to strengthen their local self-government, those who would 
attach themselves to Buenos Aires, and those who had a strong 
desire for absolute and national independence. The two last 
had the common purpose of overthrowing the Spanish governor. 
When, therefore, the revolutionists from Argentina failed in their 
mission to secure 
the adherence from 
Paraguay, it had 
at least the direct 
effect of setting 
aflame the nascent 
patriotism of the 
country, and as 
soon as plans could 
thereafter be pre- 
pared, the revolu- 
tion, which now 
meant absolute in- 
dependence, broke. 

The 14th of May, 
1811, was the time 
fixed by the plot- 
ters. At10o’clock 
in the evening, the 
signal—a sudden 
and violent ringing 
of the cathedral 
bells—was to be 
followed by the 
seizure of the Gov- 
(Photos by courtesy of W. Newton Gulick.) : ernment barracks. 





THE PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY AND MINISTER OF FoR- And, in fact, the 
EIGN AFFAIRS ENTERING THE CATHEDRAL FOR THE i 
TE DEUM CELEBRATION. plan was carried 


ee en eee ee nae 
is characterized by its solemnity and impressiveness. ruption whatever. 
The people were in 

sympathy with the conspirators, the troops made no resistance, 
and the power of Spain was destroyed without a struggle or the 
loss of a drop of blood. The governor at first offered a feeble 
denial of the authority of the leaders, but on the next day, the 
15th of May, he acknowledged their victory and for a short while 


was allowed to act under their direction. Thus Paraguay and 
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Brazil can boast of having become Republics in America without a 
battle or bloodshed. 

May 14 is therefore the birthday of Paraguay. On that day, 1911, 
the Republic was 100 years old, and a national celebration of the 
event took place. Officially, more than the one day was dedicated to 
the centenary exercises, so that an entire week, from May 13 to May 
20 was a holiday, with the 14th and 15th the central days. 

Nationalism was the essence and spirit of the ceremonies, and every 
effort was made to emphasize the feeling that Paraguay had assumed 
a place in the ranks of Latin American Republics. The occasion was 
one rather of rejoicing and hopefulness than of retrospect and memo- 





OFFICERS OF THE PARAGUAYAN POLICE. 


By their excellent discipline and military bearing the police were conspicuous factors in the centennial 
celebration of the Republic. 
rials, yet careful attention was given to impress upon all citizens, 
and especially upon the pupils of the schools who would soon become 
citizens, that a love of country was the key of liberty. 

Thus it happened that one of the very first events of the celebration. 
was the festival on the 13th of May in the Government normal school 
in Asuncion. Poems were recited, many of them original, too, 
dealing with the sentiment of patriotism, addresses were given by 
those fitted to advise the growing youth of the land, and the national 
anthem was sung by all in attendance, the strains being voluntarily 
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taken up by those outside, in the streets and public squares, till the 
whole city echoed with the refrain. 

The week was busy with processions, some of flowers, some of the 
army or other military organizations, some of allegorical presenta- 
tions. All these the people enjoyed to the utmost, and as they were 
carried over into the evening exercises, the streets of the capital were 
gay and lively at all hours of the day and night. 

There were balls, concerts, receptions, social meetings, hospitable 
gatherings in clubs, private houses, and public places, and several 
charitable entertainments for the poor. A new occurrence for 
Asuncion was the opening during the semana patria (week of patriot- 
ism) of an exposition of fine arts, in which several paintings by 
native artists were on view. These attracted the attention of many 





THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT ASUNCION, PARAGUAY. 


This edifice, typical of many Federal buildings of Paraguay, is notable for its spaciousness and 
suitability for the expeditious handling of the mails. 
who were able, by a wide experience in other cities, to judge of their 
merits, and the verdict is that Paraguay is developing artists of 
commendable skill. 

As youth and activity seemed to be the motif of the week, it was 
proper that one of the principal events of the celebration should be a 
series of Olympic games, to show how the young people of the Repub- 
lic were preparing themselves physically for their future responsi- 
bilities. There were running races, bicycle races, feats of skill and 
endurance, and trials of strength. These exhibits extended over 
several days, and were probably as popular, among the out-of-door 
entertainments, as any in which the public could have their share. 
In such pleasures and diversions the celebrations passed, although 
it must not be understood that the serious side of the centenary was 
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overlooked or that no attempt was made to urge upon the people 
the value of progressive citizenship. Paraguay is determined to 
develop its opportunities, and the coming century of independence 
will show how much of material benefit the Republic can offer to 
mankind. 

Yet Paraguay to-day is by no means the unproductive and inactive 
country which, so very unfortunately for itself and for those credulous 
of indefinite rumors about it, these rumors would suggest. But lest 
it should seem that the BULLETIN, in its endeavor to awaken interest 
in Latin America, omitted occasionally to present every point of view, 
it takes pleasure in this regard to refer to a German authority which 
also looks with favorable eyes upon that Republic: 


Paraguay is more than half the size ci Germany, but the population of the country 
is by no means in proportion to its size. The land, however, is rich and fertile, splen- 
didly adapted for cattle in the eastern portion and well supplied with forests on the 
west. Railways are few, but water transportation is abundant, although direct 
communication with Europe by way of the mighty Parana and Paraguay Rivers is not 
regularly established. This is to be regretted, because it is easily possible, and the fact 
was demonstrated 60 years ago. If Germany recognized the advantage of this direct 
trade, both countries would gain thereby. The climate is mild and healthful. The 
chief products are oranges, sugar cane, rice, corn, bananas, coffee, cotton, Paraguay 
tea and tobacco, the last being received in Germany at a very good price because of its 
excellence. The cotton is of a fine quality, and with more extensive cultivation it 
should prove a factor in the world’s markets. Paraguay offers an encouraging field for 
the investment of capital (German, in this case), and Germans ought to take advantage 
of the opportunity. Cattle and lumber afford excellent openings. The chances for 
the foundation of colonies are very favorable, and those already in existence have 
met undeniable success. Paraguay has, to be sure, its internal troubles and irregu- 
larities, but the Government is making earnest efforts to overcome them. 
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N Wednesday afternoon, July 19, 1911, President Wiliam 
H. Taft pressed a key in the East Room of the White 
House which turned on the electric current and unfurled 
to the breezes of fair San Diego the flag of the President 
of the United States, and by this act signalized his official participa- 
tion in the formal opening and ground-breaking ceremonies of the 
Panama-California Exposition which is to be held at San Diego during 
the entire year of 1915. Nor did the President’s interest in the 
exercises stop at this point, for at Balboa Park, the 1,400-acre site 
which has been selected upon which to build this wonderful exposi- 
tion, the scene of the afternoon’s ceremonies, there was present the 
Director General of the Pan American Union, John Barrett, as the 
personal representative of the Nation’s Chief Executive. To the 
audience, numbering over 20,000, who had come to witness the officers 
of the exposition, their staff, and invited guests, lay the corner stone 
of the first building, Mr. Barrett conveyed the real and sincere 
felicitations of the President by reading the following communication 
from him: 


THE WuitE House, 
Washington, July 11, 1911. 

My Dear Mr. Barrett: I have yours of July 11, in which you advise me that 
in response to an invitation to you as Director General of the Pan American Union 
you are going to the ground-breaking ceremony of the Panama-California Exposition, 
to be held at San Diego from January 1 to December 31, 1915. This ceremony, I 
believe, is to take place from the 19th to the 22d of the present month. 

I beg that you will acknowledge for me the courtesy of the management in having 
extended an invitation to me to attend this ceremony. I can not myself be present, 
but I should be very glad to have you represent me there and make appropriate 
remarks on the occasion. 

San Diego is so situated that she is necessarily very much interested in the opening 
of the Panama Canal, and the fact that this exposition is to give particular attention 
to the relations between this country and the Central and South American countries 


is sufficient reason why the American public should be especially interested in its 
success. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT’S SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE TO THE GROUND-BREAKING 
EXERCISES OF THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, JOHN BARRETT, 
DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


Mr. Barrett reading letter in which President Taft refers to his interest and love for the people of 
San Diego and their city, and delegating Mr. Barrett as his special representative to the ground- 
breaking ceremonies, July 19-22, 1911. 
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You will convey my compliments to the managers and to the people of San Diego 
and say to them what you know of my interest in our Central and South American 
relations and in the usefulness and successful issue of the exposition. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiuiiam H. Tarr. 

Hon. JoHN BARRETT, 

Director General, Pan-American Union. 


P. S.—I know San Diego because I have been there twice, my father and mother 
and sister lived there for years, and my father died there. I appreciate the singular 
beauty of its situation and the wonderful character of its climate. And all these 
circumstances give me a personal interest in promoting its welfare and in helping to 


assure the success of an enterprise like this. 
Wei: 


Both the reading of the President’s letter and the unfurling of his 
flag were characterized by a general impressive silence only to be 
followed by a tremendous outburst of cheers and applause which 
were as gratifying as they were complimentary. 

The exposition itself promises to be one of the most spectacular 
and artistic celebrated in this country. The city of San Diego, 500 
miles south of San Francisco, has raised two and a half millions of 
dollars for the purpose of promoting this ambitious project, and if 
the celebration of the ground-breaking ceremonies may be regarded 
as a criterion of San Diego’s ability to carry out its plans, then 
indeed will there be opened to the world an exposition which will be 
picturesque, interesting, and educational. 

Behind this movement are men of ability and energy, and to 
their untiring activities and painstaking efforts is attributable the 
successful accomplishment of the program of the four-day carnival. 
The unique idea of holding an exposition for one whole year origi- 
nated with Col. D. C. Collier, the man who has been selected as 
director general of the exposition. The President is U. 8. Grant, jr., 
oldest son of the great soldier and former President of the United 
States. The first vice president is John D. Spreckels, one of Cali- 
fornia’s most prominent citizens. The exploitation and publicity 
department is under the management of Joseph W. Sefton, jr., who 
was also acting director general during the carnival. Levi G. 
Monroe, the secretary, has had considerable experience in exposition 
work and is possessed of a genius for organization. Cooperating with 
this energetic executive staff are allied the country’s foremost land- 
scape artist, a leading authority on Spanish-colonial architecture, and 
an experienced director of works. These men will superintend the 
actual designing and building of the exposition and its displays. 

The city of San Diego is appropriately adapted for such an exposi- 
tion by reason of its location, it beg the first port of call on the 
Pacific coast of the United States north of the Panama Canal, and pos- 
sessing romantic and historical setting. It was at San Diego that all 
history of California began. Here landed the first of the Spanish 
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navigators in the sixteenth century, Cabrillo, in 1542. Sixty years 
later came Viscaino. In the eighteenth century came the spiritual 
conquests of Junipero Serra and the Franciscan fathers associated 
with him. The history of this place is crowded with fascination, 
picturesque romance, and tradition. To perpetuate these traditions 
and the flavor of the older days of the State, the permanent buildings 
that will be erected to house the exposition will form the Mission 
City. All of the edifices will be of the Spanish-colonial type of 
architecture—the type which the Mission fathers aimed at in the 
buildings of the 21 missions of California. 

As the ground breaking and laying of the corner stone for the 
first building marked the primal official acts directly bearing upon 
the exposition, they took place on the first day of the four (July 
19-22) which had been set aside for the celebration of the San 
Diego carnival. The crowds which turned out to witness the exer- 
cises were enormous, numbering in their midst many distinguished 
out-of-town officials and guests. All thoroughly enjoyed the arrange- 
ments of the day, which were carried off with admirable precision. 
Promptly at 2 on the afternoon of July 19 a brilliant military and 
naval parade escorted the speakers of the day, the officials of the 
exposition, special delegates, and guests to Balboa Park. Here 
U. S. Grant, jr., president of the Panama-California Exposition, 
called the assemblage to order. 

The afternoon’s program was now in order. An invocation 
was delivered by the Rev. Edwin F. Hallenbeck, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, followed by a song especially written for the 
occasion and delightfully rendered by the Harmony Club of 
San Diego. The address of welcome on behalf of the management 
was next delivered by J. W. Sefton, jr., the acting director general. 
Speeches were then made in behalf of the city and State by repre- 
sentatives of the mayor and governor. The Director General of 
the Pan American Union, John Barrett, was next presented as the 
personal representative of President Taft, and he read the sincerely 
affectionate letter touching on his regard for the people of San Diego 
For a moment the multitude seemed moved at the President’s 
reference to his interest in the city of San Diego, and then arose a 
mighty ovation, evidencing clearly the respect and admiration 
which was felt for the Nation’s head. 

The actual breaking of ground next occurred. Mr. Sefton first 
loosened the earth with a silver pick. He then handed a silver 
spade to Mr. Barrett, who turned the first sod. The spade was 
then passed to Mr. Grant, Acting Mayor Woods, Mr. Gates, rep- 
resenting Governor Johnson, Mr. Spreckels, and others. Each 
turned a spadeful of earth, and the spade was finally passed back 
to Mr. Sefton, who turned the last sod. 
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Mr. Barrett then again addressed the gathering, this time in 
behalf of the Latin-American Republics and in his official capacity 
as Director General of the Pan-American Union. 

At the conclusion of his address there was introduced an inspiring 
and stirring feature, a remarkable tribute to the Pan American 
countries, and a notable expression of the mutual friendship and 
sympathy existing between the Americas. It was the unfurling 
of the flags of the nations. Slowly, one after another, the national 
emblems of each of the Central and South American countries, 
the 20 sister Republics to the south, were thrown to the breezes. 
Cheer upon cheer greeted each flag as it proudly waved in the air, 
and the climax was reached when, to the strains of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, the Stars and Stripes dropped from the wire and took her 
place alongside the others. 

Other addresses were made by Hon. P. E. Woods, Acting Mayor; 
Hon. Lee C. Gates, representing Governor Johnson, of California; 
Governor R. E. Sloan, of Arizona; Hon. C. C. Moore, president of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, of San Francisco; Hon. 
Will H. Parry, representative of the Governor of Washington. 

The morning of Wednesday was given over to a notable military 
mass, celebrated in the same spirit and with the same ceremonies 
that marked the founding of San Diego 142 years ago. On the 
altar the very same ornaments were used that Junipero Serra used— 
the same great brass crucifix, the same chalice elevated to the same 
blue sky, and with the same words of the same prayer. The only 
difference was that which time and the mighty march of progress 
had made. On the hillsides, where had gathered only a handful of 
naked savages in 1769, there was gathered a vast multitude of people 
of every denomination. 

This solemn pontifical military field mass was a most colorful, 
striking, and spectacular event. The magnificent altar, a replica 
of an ancient structure in Loreto, Mexico, was set in an amphi- 
theater with the blue sky for its dome. Leading the procession to 
the altar were the acolytes, in purple and white satin, bearing golden 
crosses; two companies of Coast Artillery with drawn swords fol- 
lowed; then a squadron of outriders clad in boleros and sombreros. 
Directly behind were John Barrett and Joseph W. Sefton, repre- 
senting, respectively, the President of the United States and the 
director general of the exposition. Following came the brown- 
robed, sandaled Franciscans from Santa Barbara mission, the one 
gray fortress that, through wreck and ruin and spoliation, never 
surrendered; the friars from ancient San Luis Rey, others from Los 
Angeles, San Gabriel, and far-flung outposts of the Sierra. In sharp 
contrast to the monks appeared Bishop Conaty in his gorgeous robes 
of ‘purple and gold, followed by the monsignori in scarlet, and the 
secular priests, to the number of 100, in white surplices. 
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Franciscan priests were in full charge, the celebrant being Father 
Benedict, of St. Louis. Bishop Conaty occupied a purple throne, 
and was assisted by several clergymen. Within the sanctuary, a 
most unusual honor, sat Director General Barrett, Joseph W. Sefton, 
and Acting Mayor Woods. An eloquent address was delivered by the 
Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, Bishop Conaty, who paid a 
glowing tribute to President Taft, referring to him as ‘‘Our noble- 
hearted and well-beloved President,” a remark which evoked much 
applause. 

The second day of the carnival, Thursday, July 20, witnessed a 
historical pageant of re- 
markable splendor and bril- 
liancy. Conceived in the 
soul of a poet and wrought 
to completion by a master 
artist, the scene which was 
viewed by nearly 50,000 
people will not soon be for- 
gotten. With 10 square 
miles of open territory, the 
10 floats with their 800 out- 
riders, torchbearers, and 
actors, had ample space to 
do justice to their réles. 
The pageant depicted the 
march of time; it carried 
the spectator from the mists 
of forgotten ages along the 
fateful pathway of the cen- 
turies down to the present 
day with a glimpse of the 
vistas of to-morrow. To 
Edwin H. Clough, the poet, 
COL. D.C. COLLIER, DIRECTOR GENERALOF THE and to Henry C. Kabierske, 

HELD AT SAN DINGO, CALIFORNIA, DURING the artist, let the praise be 
THE ENTIRE YEAR OF 1915. : 
given. Mr. Kabierske per- 
sonally superintended the details of the wonderful floats displayed 
during the festivities. 








As the history of San Diego is closely entwined with that of early 
Mexico, the events depicted were naturally of particular interest to 
all familiar with the romantic and picturesque history of Latin 
America. The old Aztec priests sacrificing to the god of war, the 
taking possession of the Pacific Ocean by Balboa, the fall of the 
ancient Aztec dynasties and the rise of Christian rule, with Monte- 
zuma and Cortez as central figures, were pictured on the first three 
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floats, and served to create a historical background and setting for 
the imagination to draw upon in viewing the succeeding tableaux. 
Then came the portrayal of Cortez directing Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
to sail northward in search of Cibola, immediately followed by the 
caravel of Cabrillo, the little ship with its joyous sails fluttering, 
passing into San Diego’s harbor. The era of the Brown Padres next 
appeared, when the old California missions along the sunny stretches 
from San Diego to Sonoma were built. But the spectacle which 
inspired enthusiasm through the miles of spectators who lined the 
streets of the city was the tableau of the raising of the first American 
flag in San Diego, which was, as some authorities contend, the first 
American flag to be raised on the Pacific coast. A fantastic float was 
the representation of Neptune presiding at the wedding of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, thus signifying the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 

The last and most elaborate float in the pageant told the story of 
San Diego from its first discovery by Cabrillo down to the present 
day, including the intermediate epoch of the founding of the first 
mission by the Franciscans. In its fascinating beauty of light and 
color the craft was nothing less than a masterpiece of stage ingenuity. 

On Thursday evening the citizens of San Diego tendered a sump- 
tuous banquet in honor of Mr. Barrett at the Grant Hotel, which 
was attended by a representative gathering of distinguished guests 
and visitors to the celebration. It is especially gratifying to note 
the intense interest displayed in the remarks of Mr. Barrett, on that 
occasion, as evidenced by the following quotation from the Los 
Angeles Daily Times of Saturday morning, July 22: 

The business men here are still discussing the banquet of last night. John Barrett’s 
speech on that occasion is now taken to have given a deeper and more special message 
to San Diego than was understood at the moment. The President’s representative 
laid deep emphasis in his remarks on the special opportunity which this city can make 
use of to capture an enormous trade from the Central and South American Republics 
lying along the west coast from Mexico to the Straits of Magellan. These are the par- 
ticular words spoken by Mr. Barrett that San Diego is carefully turning over to-day: 

‘“‘T want to see San Diego known and loved and visited by the people of every port 
from here south to Valparaiso. It is no use for you to try to compete with Portland or 
Seattle or San Francisco in their own particular fields. Those fields belong to them, 
and you can not take them away. ButGod Himself ordained that you should open the 
pathway to Latin America. 

“Let San Diego, through her chamber of commerce, communicate with all the 
chambers of commerce of all the ports along the west coast of Latin America. Get 
to work on these lines. Let them feel that you welcome them to San Diego and in the 
development of your commerce with them let them know that you do not want them 
merely to buy from you, but that you want them also to sell to you and to get advan- 


tages from you as well. You will be surprised at the spirit of reciprocity that will 
be shown.”’ 
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Friday, the third day of the celebration, was dedicated to the 
commerce and present-hour progress in the industries. Some 50 
floats, representing the various manufacturing and mercantile insti- 
tutions, surprised the stranger with the extent to which the city had 
advanced along these lines within the past few years. In the after- 
noon the Queen of the Carnival, whose coronation occurred in great 
state and splendor on Wednesday evening, tendered a public recep- 
tion in the luxuriant palm garden of the U. S. Grant Hotel, and for 
three hours there was a steady throng of visitors around the throne. 


Ce on 





QUEEN OF THE CARNIVAL ON HER FLORAL THRONE. 
An enjoyable feature of the celebration was the crowning of Miss Helene Richards as Queen Ramona and 
the public reception to her “loyal subjects’? in the spacious palm gardens of the U. S. Grant Hotel. 

On the left are the Matrons of Honor, Mrs. Lyman J. Gage, wife of former Secretary of the Treasury 

and Mrs. J. E. Wadham, wife of the mayor of San Diego. 

In private life, Queen Ramona is Miss Helene Richards, one of San 
Diego’s charming young women. Society night was also scheduled 
for this day, and the ball which was held in the Grant Hotel is 
considered by many the most brilliant social event the city has 
ever witnessed. 

However, it was on Saturday, July 22, the last day of the festivi- 
ties, that the climax of the celebration occurred in the form of a 
mission parade, a feature of the celebration which alone cost nearly 
$10,000. An idea of the magnitude of this undertaking may be 
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gleaned from the statement that this was the first time in the history 
of the United States that a church pageant had been shown, and the 
first time in 200 years that the world had seen anything of this kind. 
Replicas of the 21 missions of the State were exhibited, and accom- 
panying each float was a tableau showing the principal event in the 
history of that particular mission. More than 1,000 characters par- — 
ticipated in this event. 

During all the days of the carnival there were many special 
features in the way of sports both on land and water, automobile 
races, motor-cycle races, ocean race for the exposition gold cup, and 
spectacular and thrilling aviation exhibitions. Nor would a descrip- 
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THE SAN DIEGO MISSION, FOUNDED JULY 16, 1769. 
One of the floats in the Mission Parade held on the final day of the ground-breaking exercises, July 22, 


1911. This church pageant was the first of such magnitude and brilliancy that the world has seen 
in 200 years. 


tion of the celebration be complete without a passing note on the 
dozens of brass bands that furnished music during the entire period 
of the festivities. And chief among these was the band from Ense- 
nada, Mexico, attached to the eighth battalion of the Mexican army. 
They were the delight of San Diego, with their delightfully rendered 
selections from the grand operas, and their masterful interpretations 
of native ballads and melodies. 

Unique among the novel plans of this exposition is the arrangement 
of the management to hold a celebration each year until 1915. The 
first epoch which was the basis of the festivities this year, covered 
the period from the discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Balboa, with 
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the principal events which transpired until the coming of the Gringo 
and the raising of the American flag. For 1912 it is planned to 
depict the story from the occupation of the land by the Gringos to 
the coming of the Argonauts. The following year will be shown the 
erowth of the State in the Union and its civic progress to the time 
of the celebration, and the year 1914 will witness the events that 
led California into its onward march to the ranks of the great States 
of the Union and of the possibilities in irrigation, commerce, and 
trade. 

As the main portion of this article was prepared for the press before 
the director general returned to Washington, it was possible not to in- 
clude in the preceding text an expression by him of the deep appre- 
ciation of the courtesies which were shown him by everybody in San 
Diego during his stay in that city as the representative of President 
Taft and in his capacity as director general of the Pan American 
Union. He therefore wishes to take advantage of this supplementary 
paragraph to specifically thank the following persons for their kind- 
nesses: U.S. Grant, jr., president of the Panama-California Exposition; 
Joseph W. Sefton, jr., acting director general in the absence of Direc- 
tor General D. C. Collier; Rufus Choate, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce; John D. Spreckles, vice president of the exposition; 
- William Clayton, manager of the Spreckles interests; Levi G. Mon- 
roe, secretary of the exposition; Bishop Conaty; Hon. Lee C. Gates, 
representing Gov. Johnson, of California; Acting Mayor P. E. Woods; 
G. A. Davidson, vice president of the exposition; S. I. Fox, president 
of the Merchants’ Association; Lyman T. Gage, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury; Geo. H. Ballou; John F. Forward, jr., president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; J. H. Holmes, manager U. S. Grant Hotel; 
‘I. G. Lewis, of the publicity department of the exposition; Capt. 
Reed, U. S. S. McCullough; Louis S. Aubrey, State mineralogist; 
George Burnham; Commander Ellis of the torpedo fleet; John S. 
McGroarty, newspaper correspondent; James MacMullen, of the San 
Diego Union; W. W. Witney; Col. Fred Jewell; L. Blochman; and 
Henry Kabierske. 
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RANCISCO MIRANDA was an enthusiastic Pan American. 
On perusing his correspondence one is struck with the con- 
stant repetition of the phrase ‘‘nuestras Americas’”’—Our 
Americas—especially when he is planning concerted action 
with those countries distant from his native Venezuela, as the Argen- 
tine and Chile. The differences in language were no barrier to his 
broad ideas; he urged and 
longed for the cooperation 
of Brazil and Haiti in his 
far-seeing plans. Miran- 
da received a Pan Ameri- 
can education. He told 
President Ezra Stiles, of 
Yale, that he studied law 
a year or more at a college 
in the city of Mexico after 
his education in Vene- 
zuela, and he attended 
lectures at Yale Univer- 
sity in July, 1784. So far 
as can be ascertained, he 
was the first South Ameri- 
can to study at a United 
States university. It was 
John C. Calhoun, Yale, 
1802, who raised the ap- | 
propriation for provisions FRANCISCO MIRANDA. 
for Venezuela after the Gen. Miranda occupies a place of unusual distinction and 
glory in the pages of Latin-American history. A martyr to 
earthquake of March 26, _ thecause ofliberty, he sacrificed his noble life to the triumph 
1312) from $20,000 to + nenteuzamovaneits ot tie Aeanca“nuimiNorin Ammaricd 
$50,000; and Hiram Bing- ais eS pees 
ham, Yale, 1898, has made the ‘‘ Venezuelan Wars of Independence” 
live again for us in his vivid narrative. Many Yale graduates have 
represented the United States in Venezuela, and Yale is one of the 
few universities in the United States where courses of study are 
offered in South American history and resources. In 1795 commis- 











1 By Charles Lyon Chandler. 
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sionerstfrom Mexico met Miranda in Paris and held what was the 
prototype of all succeeding Pan American congresses. As a result 
of their conferences a remarkable paper was submitted to the British 
Government advocating the cooperation of Great Britain and the 
United States in a movement to free Latin America. The ninth and . 
tenth articles of this document relate to the project of an alliance 
between Latin America and the United States, breathing the spirit 
of mutual interest and aspirations out of which grew the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Alexander Hamilton’s letter to Miranda of August 22, 
1798, reads, in part, with reference to Miranda’s efforts toward 
obtaining South American independence: 

The sentiments I entertain with regard to that object have long since been in your 
knowledge; * * * it was my wish that matters had been ripened for a cooperation 
in the course of this fall, on the part of this coun- 
try; the winter, however, may mature the project, 
and an effective cooperation by the United 
States may take place. In this case I will be 
happy, in my official station, to be an instrument 
of so good a work. 

Miranda wrote to Gen. Henry Knox, 
the first Secretary of War of the United 
States, on 22 Ventése, year 3 (Mar. 14, 
1796): 

I take the pen only to tell you that I live and 
that my sentiments for our dear Columbia, as 


well as forall my friends in that part of the world, 
have not changed in the least. 


One of the most practical of these 
early manifestations of Pan American- 
(Photo from National Cyclopedia of ism is the constant invocation by the 

American Biography.) a 6 5 
: Latin-American countries of the ex- 
Calhoun always displayed an intense 5 P 
interest in Latin-American affairs. ample and euidance of the United 


It was through his efforts that a sub- ey 3 
stantialsum wasappropriated bythe States, whose role in the struggle for 


United States Congress for the relief 5 3 5 
of the sufferers of the Venezuelan [jatin- American independence is a 
earthquake in 1812. sale 
noble example of disinterestedness. 
As early as 1785 we find in the ‘‘Political Herald and Review,” of 
London, in an article on South America: 


The flame which was kindled in North America, as was foreseen, has made its way 
into the American dominions of Spain. The example of North America is the great 
subject of discourse and the grand object of imitation. 

We know that the War of Independence of the United States was 
actively discussed in Caracas and Bogota in 1792, and we have 
positive proof that it was one of the causes that inspired the 
Venezuelan uprisings of 1797 and 1798. 
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Juan Pablo Vizcardo y Guzman, a native of Arequipa, in Feru, and 
a Jesuit priest, on his death, in London, in 1798, left with the United 
States minister there, Rufus King, a remarkable paper urging South 
American independence, in which he says of his countrymen: 

The recent acquisition of independence by their neighbors in North America has 
made the deepest impression on them. 

Counselor Emmet, in speaking to a New York audience of Miranda 
in 1806, states: ‘“‘From your own altar of liberty he caught the holy 
flame,’ and Dean Gregorio Funes (May 25, 1749-Jan. 10, 1829), 
the famous Argentine pa- 
triot, ecclesiastic, writes 
about the year 1819: 

La Revolutiédn de Norte-Ameri- 
ca, y la reciente de Francia, 
habran resuscitado entre nos otros 
los derechos naturales del hombre. 

The North American Revolu- 
tion, and the recent French one, 


revived among us the natural 
rights of man. 


The contemporary press 
of the United States was 
not merely filled with cur- 
rent and carefully prepared 
information regarding 
South America, but also 
breathes a broad spirit of 
Pan Americanism. 

Thus Niles’ Register, Sep- 
tember 30, 1815: 

Who is there in the United 
States that would not be benefited 


by the exaltation of Mexico to the 
rank of a sovereign and independ- 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Notable in the history of America’s struggle for liberty 
and independence is the continued invocation by Latin- 


ent State? The advancement of American countries of the example and guidance of the 
c nina United States. Several interesting communications were 
republican principles, as well as of exchanged between Miranda and Alexander Hamilton 


on the urging of the moral influence of the United States 


the commercial interests of our in the South American movement for freedom. 


country, are alike engaged on the 

side of the patriots of South America, whose success would open a source of trade to us 
more important than any we have with the Old World. It is impossible to divest the 
people (of the United States) of their wishes for the prosperity of the patriots. 


And the National Intelligencer, in 1812 (quoted in Niles’ Register, 
Vol. Il, p. 327): 

The following account of the reception of our consul general to Chile can not but 
be gratifying to everyone who duly appreciates the value of the good understanding 
with nations with whom our relations are likely to be so interesting as with the infant 
States of South America. 
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It may not be uninteresting to tell something of this reception. 
Incidentally, our first minister to Brazil, Thomas Sumter, had been 
received at Petropolis June 7, 1810, and William Gilchrist Miller, vice 
consul of the United States at Buenos Aires, was the first foreign rep- 
resentative received by the Argentine Government, on November 22, 
1811. Joel Roberts Poinsett, of South Carolina, was appointed 
consul general to Buenos Aires, Peri and Chile on April 30, 1811. 

The President of Chile said on receiving Poinsett, February 24, 
1312: 


That power (the United States) attracts all our attentions and our attachment. 
You may safely assure it of the sincerity of our friendly sentiments. 


To which Poinsett replied: 


The Americans of the north generally take the greatest interest in the success of these 
countries, and ardently wish for the prosperity 
and happiness of their brothers to the south. 

I will make known to the Government of the 
United States the friendly sentiments of your 
excellency, and I felicitate myself on having 
been the first who had the honorable charge of 
establishing relations between two generous 
nations, who ought to consider themselves as 
friends and natural allies. 


Extract from President Madison’s 
message to Congress of November 5, 
USI 


In contemplating the scenes which dis- 
tinguish this momentous epoch, and estimat- 
ing their claims to our attention, it is impos- 
sible to overlook those developing themselves 
among the great communities which occupy 

DEAN GREGORIO FUNES. the southern portion of our Hemisphere, and 

Noted Argentine patriot and_ecclesiastic, extend into our neighborhood. An enlarged 

whose spiriivios Ubenty was Budlet by. the philanthropy and an enlightened forecast 

concu: in imposing on the national councils 

an obligation to take a deep interest in their destinies, to cherish reciprocal senti- 

ments of good will, to regard the progress of events, and not to be unprepared for 
whatever order of things may be ultimately established. 





This was a message sent to a special session of Congress, that was 
called to discuss matters connected with the impending war with 
England; and it is all the more noteworthy, as signifying the mterest 
felt by one of the greatest United States statesmen m the destinies 
of our South American neighbors at this moment of national stress. 

On November 12, 1811, ‘‘such portion of the President’s message 
as referred to South America’? was referred to a committee of the 
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House of Representatives consisting of Samuel L. Mitchill, of New 
York; William Blackledge, of North Carolina; William W. Bibb, of 
Georgia; Epaphroditus Champion, of Connecticut; William Butler, 
of South Carolina; Samuel Taggart, of Massachusetts, and Samuel 
Shaw, of Vermont. 

As it was Mitchill who was the first, so far as can be ascertained, 
to offer in a foreign legislative body a resolution of sympathy with 
the struggling Latin- 
American countries, some 
account of his life may be 
of interest. Samuel Lath- 
am Mitchill was born in 
North Hempstead, Long 
Island, August 20, 1764, 
and died in New York City 
on September 7, 1831. 
Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, few 
Members of Congress have 
won permanent fame in as 
many branches of useful 
public service as he. His 
chemical, geological, and 
scientific studies were prac- 
tical as well as theoretical ; 
he was undoubtedly the 
originator of the idea of 
harnessing the water power 
of Niagara Falls, and he 
accompanied Fulton on the 
first voyage of the Cler- 
mont. He founded the 
first medical journal in the 





JAMES MADISON. 


Memorable in Pan American history is the message of 


United States. and was President Madison to the special session of Congress in 
2 1811. Though the United States was itself disturbed by 
often alluded to as the the stress of an impending war, Madison, nevertheless, 
ef : 5 took occasion to direct attention, interest, and sympathy 
‘“‘Nestor of American Sci- to the contemporaneous struggles of the South American 
95 Republics. 
ence. 


It is extremely probable that he met Miranda during the latter’s 
sojourn in New York City, and possible that he saw Bolivar on his 
visit there in 1806. 

His memorable resolution, offered on December 10, 1811, was as 
follows: 


Whereas several of the American Spanish Provinces have represented to the United 
States that it has been found expedient for them to associate and form federal govern- 
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ments upon the elective and representative plan, and to declare themselves free and 
independent: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That they behold, with friendly interest, the establishment of 
independent sovereignties by the Spanish Provinces in America, consequent upon the 
actual state of the monarchy to which they belong; that as neighbors and inhabitants 
of the same hemisphere, the United States feel great solicitude for their welfare; and 
that, when these Provinces shall have attained the condition of nations, by the just 
exercise of their rights, the Senate and House will unite \ith the Executive in estab- 
lishing with them, as sovereign and independent States, such amicable relations and 
commercial intercourse as may require their legislative authority. 

But the Pan Americanism of those days was not confined to 
speeches and resolutions. The grandson of a President of the United 
States accompanied Miranda to Venezuela in 1806 and took an active 
part in that expedition, 

As soon as news reached the United States of the terrible earth- 
quake at Caracas, Venezuela, of March 26, 
1812, the sympathies of the people were 
aroused and were manifested in various 
ways, of which the prompt action by Con- 
gress is an example. On May 4, 1812, a 
law was passed authorizing the President to 
expend $50,000 to purchase a quantity of 
provisions and present them to the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela in the name of the United 
States. Alexander Scott was intrusted with 
this duty; he arrived at La Guaira on June 
22, 1812, the 5 vessels in which the flour 
and other provisions were sent coming soon 
afterwards. So far as can be ascertained 
(Photo from National Cyclopedia of this was the first congressional appropria- 

American Biography.) 5 O 5 . 
ie re Le ene tion of its kind, and is all the more note- 
resoluti pathy % A 
struggling Latin-American coun- worthy as occurring when the United States 


tries, introduced in the United 


States Congress in 181, is ree was on the brink of war with England, when 
garded as the first of its nature to 


haye ever been offered inaforeign every penny available was being used for 
legislative body. Biographers 5 : 

consider this’ noted statesman, hostile purposes. This sum would probably 
scientist, and journalist one of the 

most gifted and versatile men that represent nearly $120,000 now. John C. 
New York has ever produced. C o : 

Calhoun was very active in securing the pas- 
sage of this bill, having the amount raised from $30,000 to $50,000, 
thus evidencing the Pan Americanism that characterized his useful 
life. On June 6, 1812, 17 men, women, and children, escaping from 
this same earthquake, were hospitably received at New Castle, 
Delaware. 

In the year 1816 a book was published in Philadelphia, by Manuel 
Torres, entitled ““An Exposition of the Commerce of Spanish Amer- 
ica, With Some Observations Upon Its Importance to the United 


States.” It might have been published yesterday by the Pan Amer- 
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ican Union. Opening it at random, one would wonder whether it is 
John Barrett or Manuel Torres who is speaking. Its tone may be 
shown from the following extracts: 

We can not doubt that the spirit of enterprise, which has hitherto distinguished the 
American merchant in so remarkable a manner, will be conspicuous in that part of the 
New World, under the aid and protection of the best of Governments, and a people, 
whose penetration and vigilance for the welfare of the country can not fail to foresee 
that an intercourse of friendship and interest between the inhabitants of South and 
North America is absolutely necessary to their safety and prosperity. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that New Granada was 
exporting more than twice as much in 1815 as were the United States 
in 1775, at the dawn of in- 
dependence. There never 
has been a greater Pan 
American than Thomas 
Jefferson. He wrote in 
1808 to Gov. Claiborne, 
of the Territory of Or- 
leans, at New Orleans, 
speaking of Cuba and 
Mexico: 

We consider their interests 
and ours as the same, and the 
object of both must be to ex- 
clude all European influence 


from this hemisphere. (9 Writ- 
ings of Jefferson, 213.) 


He expanded this germ 
of the Pan American 
idea 12 years iater, when 
he wrote to a Portuguese 
minister in Washington, 
who was about to go to 
Brazil: 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


From conversation with him, United States history is replete with men who have shown 


: their love and interest for Latin America while in the public 
I hope he SES, and will promote service. President Jefferson entertained very pronounced 
in his new situation, the advan- ideas on Pan Americanism, and continually urged cordial 
: d : e relationship between the American nations. 

tages of a cordial fraternization 
among all the American nations, and the importance of their coalescing in an Ameri- 
can system of policy totally independent of and unconnected with that of Europe. 


(7 Jefferson’s Works, 1854, p. 168.) 

Thus we see that Jefferson and his rival Hamilton, however much 
they might differ on other topics, were united on the broad bases of 
Pan Americanism. For it is nothing new, this Pan American idea; 
it is as old as are the new nations themselves. 











Y first visit to the ruins of Mitla was made in the early 
eighties.t_ Having been appointed in 1885 to make ethno- 
logical and antiquarian researches in the State of Oaxaca, 
I visited Mitla several times, making prolonged stays on 

each occasion, and very carefully measuring the principal buildings. 

Interesting as all of these ruins are from the strangeness of their 
architecture and the enormous wealth of mosaic ornament, the 
greatest interest and the greatest problem which they present to us 
is the story which they have to tell of the vanished civilization which 
erected them. All the Yucatan ruins, and indeed all Central American 
ruins, are found now absolutely buried in great forests. It is difficult, 
almost to the point of impossibility, in the case of all these ruins to — 
get any general bird’s-eye view of them. From the most elevated 
points all that can be seen are islands of sculptured stone emerging 
from a veritable ocean of trees. At Mitla, however, conditions are 
entirely different, as different as the buildings there are from all 
others, both in their architecture, decoration, and cause of being. It 
is perhaps more easy to solve, or attempt to solve, the problem of 
Mitla than of any other group of ruins in Central America. The very 
name Mitla is a contraction or corruption of the word Mictlan, 
meaning ‘The place of death.’ From its name, then, Mitla is seen 
to be a burial city. A still more ancient name is Lyobaa, meaning 
“The center of rest.”’ 

The little village of Mitla, on the outskirts of which the ruins are 
found, is situated some 30 miles to the southeast of Oaxaca. Village 
and ruins occupy the center of an arid plain or valley, surrounded on 
all sides by equally arid hills, on the highest summit of which are the 
well-preserved remains of a great fortress. Its walls are of exceed- 
ingly rough construction, and absolutely without ornament of any 





* By Louis H. Aymé, consul general of the United States at Lisbon, Portugal. 
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kind. Near the entrances and disposed along the walls are huge 
heaps of stones, which were evidently to be used in the defense of the 
fortress. 

Nearly in the center of this arid plain five great groups of buildings 
stand out completely exposed. Many of them are now nearly shape- 
less mounds and masses of ruins. Two great groups, however, are in 
comparatively perfect preservation, a third is incorporated with an 
old church, and a fourth, the great sacrificial mound, is surmounted 
by the ruins of a very ancient church. Some of these buildings were 
made of adobe, some of a sort of brick, and the principal buildings 
entirely of stone masonry. 

The limits of this paper will permit me to describe briefly but two 
of these groups, the group usually known as the Hall or Palace of the 
Pillars, or northern group, and the next one to it, which I call the 
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MAP OF MEXICO, SHOWING LOCATION OF THE RUINS OF MITLA IN THE STATE OF 
OAXACA. 
south group. Each group of buildings consists of four rectangular 
buildings, usually elevated on rectangular mounds, and occupying 
the four sides of an approximate rectangle. The entrance to each 
building was only on the side facing inward on the rectangle or patio. 
This disposition of four buildings surrounding a rectangle is not 
peculiar to Mitla, but may be considered typical of all Central 
American ceremonial buildings. A capital example is found in the 
so-called}House of the Nuns, or as it should properly be called, the 
Court of the Sun and Serpent, at Uxmal. There, however, the 
entrance to the central patio is through an archway contrived in one 
of the great side buildings. At Mitla, the entrance to the patio was 
only through the spaces at the corners of the four buildings, and even 
in the case of the great Hall of the Pillars the entrance to the interior 
patio is by a curious passageway contrived in one of the angles. 
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Reference to the plan of the ruins accompanying this article will more 
clearly bring out this disposition of the various groups. 

A description of the Hall or Palace of Pillars, the northernmost 
building of the north group, will practically describe all of the build- 
ings throughout the ruins. The Hall of Pillars is a great room 125 
feet 2 inches long and 23 feet wide, interior measurements. The 
present height of the walls is about 12 feet. The thickness of the 
front wall is 4 feet 6 inches; of the side walls, 3 feet 2 inches. The 
entrance to this great room is by three doorways, about 7 feet 10 
inches wide, about 7 feet apart. These doorways are not in the exact 
center of the building. From the west corner of the building to the 
west edge of the west doorway the distance is 47 feet, while from the 
east corner of the building to the east edge of the east doorway the 





(Photo by Chas. G. Wood.) 
CARRIAGE DRIVE OF 30 MILES FROM OAXACA TO MITLA. 


A branch road has been contemplated from Oaxaca to Mitla which will enable direct railroad connection 
with the ruins from various points in Mexico. 

distance is 49 feet 10 inches. These doorways are composed of three 
members, two enormous monolithic door jambs, each about 6 feet 10 
inches high, 6 feet wide, and about 2 feet thick, surmounted by 
monolithic lintels nearly 20 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 5 feet thick. 
The most striking feature of the room is a row of six monolithic 
columns running lengthwise of the room, but not accurately on the 
median line nor separated from each other by the same distances. 
From the north wall to the line of columns the distance is 10 feet 
3 inches, and from the south wall to the same line the distance is 9 feet 
10 inches. Each of these columns stands 11 feet 1 inch above the 
floor, which is covered with cement. Their circumference is each 9 
feet 64 inches. They are slightly tapered or rounded at the top, 
which is perfectly flat. In the north wall, and approximately in the 
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center, is a niche made by four huge stones, no two of which are of 
same size. The interior walls of the room are perfectly plain. The 
exterior walls are covered with a rich decoration of panels of mosaic 
work, surrounded by very large squared and sometimes incised or 
sculptured stones. The great panels were so built that the upper 
ones projected beyond the lower, the effect bemg that when the build- 
ing was completed it appeared to corbel outward, the roof being 
much longer than the base line. 

Thirty-six feet from the east wall on the north side of the room opens 
a passageway 5 feet 74 inches high and only 3 feet 8 inches wide. 





MODERN CHURCH BUILT IN AND INCORPORATED WITH A GROUP OF OLD 
BUILDINGS. 


The walls in the courts of the church buildings contain the only mural paintings in the ruins. It wasa 
common practice to finish certain important surfaces, such as those of lintels and door jambs, in elabo- 
rate designs of life forms. The space to be decorated was coated with whitish-gray paint well polished 
down; then the design was worked out in dark red lines and further developed by painting in the 
background in dark red, thus leaving the figures glowing in the ground color. 

This passageway runs to the north and then sharply turns at an angle 

to the west. The long side of the first passageway is 23 feet 8 inches, 

the short side only 18 feet. The part of the passage running west is 
only 10 feet 10 inches long, but is nearly 6 feet wide. This passage- 
way gives access to the interior patio, which is 30 feet 10 inches long 
from north to south and 29 feet 4 inches from east to west. Sur- 
rounding this central patio are four rooms. The one on the west 
runs the whole length of the square and is 57 feet 6 inches long. That 
on the east side, shortened by the space taken for the passageway, 
is little more than 36 feet long. The south room is 29 feet 4 inches 
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long and the north room 29 feet 5 inches. The north, south, and 
east rooms are all about the same width, from 8 feet 2 inches to 8 feet 
6 inches. The east room, however, is only 6 feet 8 inches wide. The 
average wall thickness is about 4 feet. All of these rooms of the great 
Palace of Pillars were originally covered with a solid roof, so they 
must have been in almost complete darkness. The moment one 
enters the interior courtyard it is seen that all its walls, and all of the 
walls of the four rooms surrounding it, are covered with huge panels 
of the typical mosaic work of Mitla. 

In none of the great ceremonial buildings is there found any other 
decoration than this mosaic work of geometric designs. There is a 
complete absence of mural paintings or sculptures which include the 
human form or life forms of any kind. Fragments of such mural 
paintings are found insome of the buildings in the group surrounding 
the church, which buildings were probably not ceremonial buildings 
but may have been used for residential purposes. 

The interior core walls were built of rough stone and mortar. In 
the Hall of Pillars this was faced on the inner side with squared 
stones, which in turn were covered with cement of a deep blood-red 
color. This same cement also covered the floors, as is found also in 
the north building of the south group and in the east building of the 
north group. In many places on top of the walls are to be found 
holes in the cement evidently left there by the round beams which 
anciently served as the foundation for the roof. The most ancient 
writer on Mitla says these roofs were made of solid slabs of stone. 
This would be possible in all of the rooms except the Hall of Pillars, 
and it is supposed that there the pillars served as supports for longi- 
tudinal beams across which were laid short beams transversely to 
support the stone or cement roof built above them. As has been said, 
the outside of the buildings was completely covered with mosaic 
work. The huge lintel stones were carved out into great cornices, as 
is shown in the diagram annexed. 
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SHAPE OF CORNICES INTO WHICH THE HUGE MONOLITHIC LINTELS WERE CUT. 


Front 
Inside 





Pages.of description could not give so good an idea of the character 
of the mosaic work as will the photographs illustrating this article. 
It has been calculated that the number of small stones thus employed 
in the Palace of Pillars alone was not far from 200,000. Each com- 
ponent stone was worked, at one end only, with a raised geometrical 
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figure. The rough ends of the stones were then embedded in mortar 
against the heavy interior core wall. The projecting part of the 
mosaic was from 1 to 2 inches high. The stone used is of a light 
cream color. There are evidences that the lower parts or hollows 
were painted a rather bright red, the raised surfaces forming the 
mosaic being left in the original light color of the stone. The great 
panel stones surrounding these mosaics were also left in their natural 
color. In the interior rooms the mosaic pattern, where necessary, 
was sculptured right across the heavy lintel stones. These huge 
monolithic stones are of a different material from the mosaic stones 
and are much tougher and harder. All of the work was done with 
stone implements, hammers, chisels, and grinding stones. The amount 
of work expended, therefore, was something prodigious. 

The east building of the north group, although an almost absolute 
ruin, is intensely interesting. Practically only two of the great 
doorways remain, the huge lintel to the third lying on the ground and 
the walls having entirely disappeared. However, there are two great 
columns or pillars, like those in the Hall of Pillars, situated toward the 
extremities of the room. They are 54 feet apart, and in 1881, when 
I first visited Mitla, a smooth sheet of cement stretched between 
them. Unless this sheet of cement was laid down long after the 
occupation of the land by the Spaniards, no other columns can have 
existed between these two, although it has been asserted by some 
eminent archeologist that two pillars which support a porch near 
the old church and another in some other part of the village came 
originally from this building. I did not believe this when I was there, 
and I do not believe it now. Admitting that the columns in the Hall 
of Pillars may have been also used as roof supports, I believe they 
had a special symbolic significance, and that in this building I am 
now writing of they did not serve as roof supports. 

Leaving this north group for a moment, I wish to as briefly describe 
two of the buildings of the south group. The northern building of 
this group is about 88 feet long and 20 feet wide. The monolithic 
doorways and lintels are slightly smaller than those of the north 
group. Below this building, and in its mound, are the famous sub- 
terranean rooms of Mitla. The entrance to this subterranean is 
beautifully shown in the accompanying illustrations, which also shows 
very distinctly the typical niche in the room above. These subter- 
ranean apartments are about 6 feet 4 inches high and 5 feet 2 inches 
wide. Two of them are a little over 18 feet long, the third being a 
little more than 12 feet long. At the junction of the three rooms, 
which form the arms of a cross, there is a pillar supporting the roof, 
stone, and entrance. Facing this pillar, and in a southerly direction, 
are three steps rudely cut in the solid rock and leading into a room or 
passageway. About this passageway for 300 years has centered the 
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interest of Mitla. In 1674 Francisco de Burgoa wrote a long descrip- 
tion of these ruins, too long to transcribe in this article, but which can 
be found in my “Notes on Mitla,” published by the American Anti- 
quarian Society, of Worcester, Mass., in 1882. I will quote only 
what he has to say regarding this subterranean passage: 


And from their fabulous traditions it was known that they were all persuaded that 
this frightful concavity ran more than 30 leagues under ground, the roof being held 
up by columns, and there were men and certain curious prelates of good zeal who, 
being anxious to undeceive these ignorants, went down some steps with a great crowd 
carrying hatchets and many lighted torches and forthwith met with many columned 
rows like streets. They brought with them beforehand many strings to use as guides, 





FAGADE OF NORTH BUILDING OF SOUTH GROUP. 


The entrance to a subterranean chamber is shown in the foreground. In the chamber above is the 
peculiar niche which is found in all of the buildings at Mitla. Idols of solid gold have been found 
buried in various parts of Oaxaca, and possibly these niches served to hold them. 


that they might not lose themselves in that confused labyrinth, but such was the 
corruption and bad smell, the dampness of the floor, and a cold wind which extin- 
guished the lights, that at the little distance they had already penetrated, fearing they 
might become pest stricken or might meet with some poisonous reptile, of which they 
saw some, they resulved to come out, and ordered this infernal gate to be thoroughly 
closed with masonry. 

In 1824 Mr. Nicholas Mill wrote: ‘‘The palace of Mitla was appropriated as a retire- 
ment for the sovereign, to lament for the loss of a wife, a mother, ora son. A staircase 
formed in a pit leads to a subterranean apartment 88 feet by 26.” 


I was assured by the guardian of the ruins that the passage certainly 


ran from one side of the patio to the other, a distance of about 150 
feet. Resolved to set the vexed question at rest, I had four excava- 
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tions made, one 75 feet from the front of the north building, which at 
the depth of 3 feet ran into solid rock. To make certain of this I 
continued the excavation 3 feet down into the rock. The second, 60 
feet from the building, gave precisely the same result. The third, 50 
feet from the building, struck rock at 3 feet 8 inches and was carried 
down through the rock to a depth of 7 feet 6 inches. The fourth, 43 
feet from the building and 18 feet from the pillar of the subterranean, 
went down 5 feet in sand. I then set a force of men at work on the 
north side of the passage and had them clean it out. When this work 
was done I found that the 30 leagues of Burgoa and 88 feet of Mr. 
Mill were reduced to much smaller figures. This marvelous subter- 
ranean is only a room, and a very small one, indeed. It is about 9 
feet 6 inches long, 4 feet high, and 3 feet 7 inches wide. The roof is 
of very large stones. The south end was once closed by ahuge stone, 
~ which is still lying in the patio. The floor was of hard polished 
cement, and the walls of the room were ornamented with the usual 
mosaic pattern in a band, not quite 2 feet wide and a little more than 
a foot above the floor. The stones of this mosaic were much decom- 
posed from dampness. I broke through the cement floor and found 
there was solid rock below. In fact, a great hole had been dug in 
the rock and this chamber constructed therein. 

Facing this hall of the subterranean is a building which possesses a 
feature of special interest. The great monolithic lintel over the east 
doorway was carved into the usual cornice as I have heretofore 
explained, but, for some reason after this carving was completed, it 
was all filled up with fine cement stucco and the stone was then 
turned around and carved on the other side as shown in the diagram. 
As this great stone probably weighs 10 tons or more and was most likely 
carved after being elevated on the door jambs, the work of taking it 
down and turning it around and recarving it was very great indeed, 
and is a direct proof of the exact carefulness of the architect and 
builders of these buildings. 

I wish to insist on this point in connection with what seems to be 
the basic principle on which all of the buildings and parts of buildings 
were constructed. That principleis asymmetry. No patio isa perfect 
square, no doorways are found in the exact centers of the buildings, 
and a line drawn at right angles to any building from the center of its 
center doorway will not strike the center of the central doorway of 
the opposite building. The great row of columns in the Hall of 
Pillars does not occupy the exact central line of the room, and the 
spaces between the end walls and nearest pillars and between the 
pillars themselves are not the same. As may be seen by examining 
the photographs, no panel of mosaic decoration is repeated on the 
opposite side of doorway or other architectural division. The roof 
was wider than the base. The only ornamentation is purely geomet- 
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ric. The buildings are composed of enormous stones and very small 
stones indeed. No lintel is centrally placed over the doorway; one 
end may project a foot and the other end several feet. Mr. Bandelier, 
who visited Mitla only a few days before my first visit, seems to have 
noticed this lack of symmetry. He attributes it to the construction of 
the buildings having been by ‘‘rule of thumb.’ If we sometimes 
found exactness in measurement and sometimes variations, this 
might beso; but when we carry our examination through the fifty- 
odd buildings scattered about Mitla and find lack of symmetry always 
prevailing, we are compelled to believe that it was done with a pur- 
pose. This great lintel stone in the south building of the south group 
is absolute evidence that the builders of these monuments exercised 
the very greatest care and were not sparing in labor to secure the 
effect that they desired. 

In the east room of the interior quadrangle of the Palace of Pillars 
I found another example of work which brought the old builders of 
these edifices very close to me. As I have said, the mosaic pattern 
was sculptured across the face of the great lintel stones, but in this 
apartment the north end of the lintel stone is in a dark corner. The 
south end is deeply sculptured. To examine the other end I used a 
torch, and to my great surprise found a huge space of the stone in 
this dark corner had been left unsculptured. I can not even guess 
at why this was done. 

I regret that I can not even refer to the other buildings and groups 
of buildings, and particularly to the great mound of sacrifice and to 
the buildings incorporated in the old church. I wish to try to give 
a word picture of Mitla as it must have appeared when complete and 
some notion of what these buildings were used for. I give this word 
picture with all modesty and as a mere hypothesis. The ruins them- 
selves are eloquent, and such emphatic and striking personal touches 
as the red hand prints among the Maya ruins, this carved lintel stone 
and the uncarved portion of mosaic helped me wonderfully to recon- 
struct the life at the time when these buildings were erected and 
occupied. 

I believe then, that Mitla was, as its name indicates, the ceremonial 
city for the dead. The great group, of which the Palace of Pillars 
is the principal building, was probably the great ceremonial building 
of them all. The south group was probably that in which the final 
ceremonies attending the death of a chief, high priest, or other dig- 
nitary were performed. The remaining buildings were probably 
for the use of the visiting dignitaries and for the priests and officers 
who served Mictlan Tecuhtli, ‘‘The Lord of the place of death.” 
The shapeless mounds on which the buildings now stand were covered 
with cream-white stones forming ample terraces about the buildings. 
The buildings themselves stood in the midst of the vast plain, bril- 





FRETWORK MOSAIC IN THE PALACE OF THE PILLARS, PROMINENT DECORATIVE 
ELEMENT AT MITLA. 


The stone slabs or tiles are about 1 inch thick. It is estimated that more than 1,000,000 of these stones 
were used in decorating the buildings at Mitla. When we realize that each stone was cut out of the 
quarry, not with steel or iron implements, but by stone hatchets and other stone tools, the infinite 
labor and pains required for this form of decoration can be appreciated. 
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liant crimson and white in the glaring sunlight. Entering the build- 
ings one was plunged into almost absolute darkness. The careful 
symmetry of the buildings, both as groups and in every detail, gave 
them, still more strikingly than now, a feeling of the bizarre, and 
strange. 

It is not difficult to imagine long processions coming from distant 
points through the Valley of Oaxaca, passing under the grim walls 
of the frowning Fortin, and descending into the burning plain of 
Mitla, carrying the body of some dead chieftain. The terraces about 
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(Photo by Chas. G. Wood.) 
ONE OF THE LARGER PALACES AT MITLA. 


All the buildings in this wonderful group, excepting the Palace of the Pillars, contain only a single long 
and narrow room with thick walls but one story in height. The stone blocks, though weighing som e- 
times as much as 15 tons, were cut out of the quarries near by with their hatchets of stone with such 
precision that very little mortar was required for the joints. 


the buildings are covered with the strangely robed priests of death. 
In the central patios are congregated the common people to witness 
the ceremonies. On the high sacrificial mound other priests stretch 
the human victim on the sacrificial stone before plucking out his yet 
living heart and offering it to the Lord of death. Those richly decora- 
ted interior rooms of the great hall, absolutely windowless and covered 
with a solid roof, must have been lighted probably with torches, and 
one can imagine the effect of the wavering light on the long lines of 
strange mosaic designs and readily believe that in these rooms were 
performed mystical rights symbolical of that strange lower world 
to which they believed the dead had gone. Later we can imagine the 
body taken to the south group and possibly consumed by fire, in 
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the center of the great square, the bones and ashes being, for a time 
at least, deposited in the subterranean rooms. 

I know of no other group of ruins anywhere in Central America 
at all like these of Mitla, either in appearance or use. One may ride 
for miles in certain parts of Central America and find on every hand 
ruins of enormous buildings. In Yucatan alone I know of more than 
70 ruined cities. In no case can we certainly determine what use 
was made of these buildings, whether they were residences, palaces, 
or temples. We do know that the great mass of people lived in small 
structures of wood or adobe, which, of course have long since dis- 
appeared, but here in Mitla we have buildings in no way fitted for pur- 
poses of residence, but in every way thoroughly symbolic of the 
strange religion of death which they were built to celebrate. These 
ruins therefore offer to the earnest student of American archeology 
a most promising field. It will not do, however, to pass a hasty judg- 
ment or form rapid theories. Not only every building, but every 
stone of every building must be measured, scrutinized, and asked 
to tell its story. 

The quarries from which the huge monoliths were cut have been 
found 6 or 8 miles away, rough mountain trails lying between the 
quarries and the finished buildings. It was not lack of care or wish 
to avoid labor, therefore, that caused them to use these enormous 
stones. They must have possessed a special symbolism for the 
builder and also for those who beheld the finished building. One 
student has written that they did not face the buildings on the 
outside with squared stones, because they wished to avoid the hard 
work that would entail, and yet these walls are covered with actually 
a million tiny stones, each one of which had to be carefully and 
accurately hammered and ground out with stone implements. It is 
intensely significant and a very complete answer to the ‘‘rule of 
thumb” theory that each one of these small mosaic stones is accu- 
rately worked to the same size, angle, and pattern as all of the other 
thousands employed. I think the secret of not only the ruined 
buildings of Milta, but indeed of all of the relics of that old civiliza- 
tion throughout Central America is to be found by giving the fullest 
possible weight to the intention of the builders to express in building 
and in ornament symbols of their deepest beliefs. 

When I visited these ruins it was a five days’ trip on horse or mule 
back across mountains before one reached the city of Oaxaca. To-day 
the railroad in a few hours takes the traveler to that pleasant city, 
and a carriage ride of 30 miles will bring the traveler to the delightful 
little hotel in the village of Mitla. There are no forests or jungles to 
clear or penetrate, no ticks or insect pests, and without danger to the 
traveler, and with maximum of comfort, anyone may to-day visit 
these marvelous ruins and test for himself the” probability of’the 
theories}I have here so crudely, andtbrieflygsketched out. 
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HE growing interest in South America has been the occasion, 
during recent years, of an immense number of books in 
many languages on the lands of the Southern Cross. Some 
of these books have been written by those whose sole object 

is the development of trade and manufactures. Others are devoted 
to exploiting the mineral resources of the continent and to pointing 
out to foreign capitalists the most attractive fields for investment. 
Others still are entirely scientific in character and deal with the fauna 
and the flora, the geology and the archzology of the countries described, 
while yet others are special monographs or elaborate treatises on the 
languages and the manners and customs of the various Indian tribes 
who people the llanos, the selvas, and the pampas of this interesting 
part of the world. Then there are the countless books of travel—of 
varying merit—which are every year published in Europe and 
America. Some of these are written by men and women whose 
knowledge of the lands visited is confined to that gained by hurried 
calls at certain seaports and places in the interior which may be 
conveniently reached by a Pullman car. It is but rarely that we find 
a book that is written by one who has left the railroads and the coast 
towns, and then, unfortunately, the authors are often ignorant of the 
languages of the people among whom they travel, or are disposed to 
find fault with everything that is different from that which exists in 
their own country, or which is not in accordance with their own pre- 
conceived notions. In both cases the writers naturally fail to do 
justice either to the countries visited or to their inhabitants. Their 
views are circumscribed or biased, and their judgments are unsym- 
pathetic, if not positively antagonistic. 

Of course there are, we are glad to say, notable exceptions to the 
class of writers just indicated. Those who have spent the most 
time in South America and who know its people best are those 
who give us the truest accounts of them and who speak most loudly 
in their praise. The same may be said of those who are familiar 
with other countries as well as their own. They are men of broader 
sympathies and realize that there is much of good to be found in 
other lands as well as in that of one’s birth; that differences of manners, 
customs, religion, language, traditions, do not imply social inferi- 
ority, or a lower plane of culture or less exalted ideals; that, in fact, 
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there is much to be found in South America that is worthy of our 
admiration and imitation; much, indeed, that is superior to any- 
thing that we yet possess. 

The foregoing thoughts are suggested by a new work, by Dr. H. J. 
Mozans, that has just been issued by D. Appleton & Co., entitled 
‘‘Wollowing the Conquistadores Along the Andes and Down the 
Amazon.”’! It is a beautifully illustrated book of nearly 600 pages, 
and is virtually a sequel of a similar work, ‘‘Following the Con- 
quistadores Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena,” which was 
reviewed in the BuLiEeTiIn of last November. A notable feature 
of the present volume is an excellent introduction by ex-President 
Roosevelt, who still evinces the same keen interest in everything 
that pertains to the welfare of the South American republics that 
distinguished him when he was in the White House, and particu- 
larly when he sent Secretary Root on his memorable mission to the 
countries of our sister continent. 

The work is apparently a book of travel, but it is in reality far 
more than this, for in its pages are embodied the history, the poetry, 
the romance of the countries described in a way that makes it as 
fascinating as it is instructive. Not content with recounting the 
incidents of his journey and his own impressions of the people with 
whom he came in contact, Dr. Mozans draws freely on the old Spanish 
chroniclers for material to illuminate his narrative or to corroborate 
statements that the reader might otherwise be disposed to call in ques- 
tion. Then, too, when the subject under discussion demands it, he 
gives us In a few words the conclusions of modern explorers and investi- 
gators, and thus renders his work one on which the reader can rely for 
inferences as well as for facts. very page is stamped with the hall- 
mark of scholarship, keen observation, and patient research, while 
the author, who is the master of a graceful and vigorous style, pre- 
sents his impressions of places and things against a historical back- 
ground of infinitely varied and ever surprising knowledge. 

For the general reader the most surprising part of the volume will 
be the bibliography as it will be for the student the most valuable. 
To those whose knowledge of South America is limited to the articles 
they read in newspapers and magazines, it will be a revelation to see 
the long list of chroniclers, historians, men of science and literature 
that have immortalized themselves in South America or who have 
achieved distinctions by their works on the lands which were once 
under the Spanish flag. It will be a still greater revelation for them 
to learn that some of the most notable of these works were written 
nearly a century before the Pilgrim Fathers set foot on Plymouth Rock 





1 Following the Conquistadores Along the Andes and Down the Amazon, by H. J. Mozans, A. M., Ph.D., 
with an introduction by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, and a map and illustrations. Pages, 562; published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York; Crown 8vo.; price, $3.50. 
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and that there was a printing press in the heart of the Andes, on the 
shore of Lake Titicaca, several years before one was introduced into 
what is now known as the United States. 

Dr. Mozans’s avowed object in visiting South America was to 
explore the lands traversed by the Conquistadores and by those 
intrepid adventurers who sought fame and fortune in the quest of 
El Dorado. This often led him into regions but little known and 
rarely visited by any one except an orchid hunter or an egret col- 
lector. Friends endeavored to dissuade him from undertaking what 
they assured him was a perilous journey. They descanted on the 
dangers to be apprehended from wild animals and wilder men; the 
tortures that would day and night be inflicted by clouds of insects; 
the perils from venomous serpents, which hung from every tree and 
lurked beneath every bush; the risks that would be incurred by the 
lack of food and the torrid heat of the Tropics. But in spite of all 
these presages of evil and misfortune the author held steadfastly to 
his purpose and followed his itinerary as he had planned it when he 
set out on his long and eventful journey. 

We are grateful to him that he did so, for his experience throws a 
new light on many places of travel in the interior of South America, 
and shows that the difficulties to be encountered have been greatly 
exaggerated; that one may visit the most untraveled parts of the 
Andean Range or the Amazonian Basin in perfect security and with 
but a minimum of danger and discomfort. 

Dr. Mozans writes: 


During my entire journey from Cajamarca to the mouth of the Amazon I did not 
see or even hear a single tiger—the name commonly applied in South America to the 
jaguar—or serpent of any kind. I was never but once molested by insects, and that 
was only for a few moments, when I inadvertently sat on an ant hill. Only once 
during my trip across the continent did I use a mosquito bar, and even then the 
mosquitoes were so few that my companions dispensed with such protection. 

More than this, I left New York an invalid and presumably requiring the conven- 
iences and comforts of home. But no sooner did I begin to rough it in the wilds of the 
equatorial regions than health and strength returned apace, and it was not long before 
every vestige of illness had entirely disappeared. 

And nowhere did I suffer any inconvenience from change of climate or food. Only 
once was I incommoded by the heat and that was when I was trying to take a siesta on 
the Huallaga; and only once did I suffer from cold. This was at the foot of Chimbo- 
razo, where our train ran off the track, and where we had to spend a chilly night in a 
windowless car, with no means of heating it. Although I frequently spent many 
days in succession on horse or mule back in a continual downpour, I never got wet and 
never felt any ill effects from exposure. Of course, I always took whatever precau- 
tions prudence dictated, and followed, as I should have done in my own country, the 
ordinary rules of hygiene in eating and drinking. Where I could not find a clean bed 
in the humble homes of the natives, I always had recourse to my cot and blankets. 
Where the huts or tambos were small or crowded, I always used my tent, and in this, 
whether on the summit of the Andes or in the forests of the Montafia, I slept as soundly 
as I ever did in the downiest couch. 





Copyright photo—Underwood & Underwood. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHURCH, QUITO, ECUADOR. 


This stately edifice dates from the early colonial period, and is one of the oldest buildings and most 
prominent churches of the capitai of the Republic. 
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As to food, I found no difficulty in satisfying the cravings of hunger with the simple 
fare prepared for me by the natives. So far, indeed, was this from being the case, that 
I soon came to enjoy it. No one could have broiled a chicken better, or prepared a 
better stew than did many of the Indian women who acted as my cooks during my 
peregrinations. While traveling in uninhabited districts, I drew from my own stores, 
which I always had with me for any emergency. * * * In most places I could 
get chickens and fresh eggs, not to speak of an abundance of fruit of various kinds. 
But wherever my provisions came from, I never suffered from hunger more than a 
few hours at most and never found it necessary to eat what was unwholesome or repul- 
sive. I always carried a good filter with me to insure pure water, and, by this means 
I never experienced any of the evil consequences which result from drinking the 
contaminated water of rivers and streams. 

There was never any danger, even in the most untraveled parts of the country, and 
only once did I regret that I was not provided with firearms. That was on the Meta, 





OBSERVATORY, QUITO, ECUADOR. 


when I saw a cloud-like flock of wild ducks flying over our heads and had no means 
of securing a few of them for a change of diet. The people everywhere—whites, 
mestizos, Indians—were always kind and considerate, and only twice had I reason 
to complain of lack of courtesy and fair treatment, and that was at the hands of two 
supercilious Europeans—agents of two foreign corporations—men who seemed to fancy 
they were furthering the interests of their companies by resorting to sharp practices 
which they would never dare attempt where condign punishment would immediately 
follow. 

All who are even remotely interested in South America are Dr. 
Mozans’s debtors for having so effectually dissipated the erroneous 
notions that have so long prevailed regarding the dangers of travel 
along the Andes or in the regions watered by the Orinoco and the 
Amazon. But they are his debtors for more than this. They are 
indebted to him for a mine of interesting and valuable information 
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that has hitherto been confined to the rare or forgotten tomes of the 
early Spanish chroniclers—information regarding the achievements 
of the Conquistadores, who left their impress on every part of the 
southern continent, but particularly on that part described by the 
author—information regarding tribes and peoples long since extinct, 
but who have left behind them monuments that for centuries past 
have extorted the admiration of all travelers and have furnished for 
men of science material for theories without number regarding the 
origin and antiquity of man in the New World. 

“Along the Andes and Down the Amazon”’ is essentially a thought- 
provoking work. Although it deals with many and diverse topics, 
the continuity of the narrative is never broken and the interest never 
flags. It presents many subjects, that have been discussed by previ- 
ous writers, in a new light and from entirely new points of view. One 
may not always agree with the author, but one can not but admire 
the skill with which he marshals facts and his evident honesty of 
purpose to arrive at safe and sane conclusions. 

Of the Conquistadores, in whose footsteps over mountain and plain 
and through trackless forests he followed for a year, Dr. Mozans, 
adopting the sentiment of the Colombian writer, José M. Samper, 
writes as follows: 

Their exploits were so stupendous, so fabulous, that no epic could do them justice, 
no narrative, however faithful, complete, or masterly, could portray the reality. 
It is necessary to have been born and to have lived a long time in (South) America 
and to know the Andes, the deserts, the forests, the rivers, the morasses, the coasts, 
the climates of this part of the world, where everything is colossal; to compare the 
formidable ohstacles which still exist with the far greater ones overcome by the 
Spaniards, in order to form an adequate idea of the prodigious daring, heroism, and 
inflexibility of the Conquistadores. All the impetuosity of the conqueror of the 
Moors, the indomitable impetuosity of the Arragonese, the patient and silent con- 
stancy of the Castilian, who fought and died with a jest on his lips, the vehement 
curiosity and passion of the Andalusian, the cold and calculating perseverance of 
the Catalonian and the Basque, were exhibited in that struggle of a handful of Titans 
engaged in the conquest of a world of exuberant heat and life, force and majesty, 
riches and population, novelty and marvels. * * * In that epoch all was great, 
the good and the bad, iniquity and virtue, force and resistance, but the greatness of 
force was in man while that of resistance was in nature. 


In the opinion of Dr. Mozans, the much-abused Francises Pizarro 
ranks as the greatest of the Conquistadores, and our author shares 
the hope of the late Archbishop Tovar, of Lima, that— 


we may be able to salute with admiration and respect in the Plaza Major of the 
metropolis the glorious statue of the conqueror of Peru and the founder of Lima. 
Dr. Mozans writes: 


We may not like the conqueror of Atahualpa, but we must admire him. After an 
unfortunate infancy and an obscure adolescence, during which he had none of the advan- 
tages of home training or scholastic instructions; after an early manhood spent among a 
profligate soldiery in a desperate struggle against fortune, the impecunious adventurer 
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becomes the master of a more extensive empire than that of his puissant sovereign in 
Europe. An iron will and a rare prudence in the hazards of war and the ventures of 
business enterprise always secured for him the laurels of victory and the guerdon of 
success. He was never deieated and never taken by surprise. Everywhere he went 
in Peru he left imperishable monuments of his passage. In less than seven years he 
founded the cities of Piura, Trujillo, Jauja, Huamanga, Huanuco, La Plata, Arequipa, 
and Lima. In addition to this he contributed very materially toward the betterment 
of Tumbez, Puerto Viejo, Cajamarca, and Cuzco. He laid the foundations of art, 
industry, and agriculture, and made special provision for the moral and religious 
development of his subjects. No adventurer ever conquered a more extensive terri- 
tory or achieved so much with so little. No one ever gave greater riches to the land 





THE HOUSE OF ATAHUALPAS’ RANSOM. 


of his birth, no one spent less on himself or more in furthering the best interests of a 
conquered country. And although he had command of almost limitless resources 
and was able to reward his lieutenants with possessions richer than those of princes, 
no one was ever more loyal to Spain or deserved better of Peru. 

What such a man might have become had his childhood and youth been different 
and had he enjoyed the advantages of education and culture is idle to speculate. As 
it was, he became, by the sheer force of genius and daring, one of the greatest and most 
successful commanders in history. Had he possessed in addition to genius and dar- 
ing the accomplishments of a Cortes or a Ximenes de Quesada, it is not too much to 
assert that he would have taken rank with such transcendent leaders as Ceesar or 
Bonaparte. 
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Speaking of the successors of the Conquistadores, of the great 
Iberian race to whom belongs the whole of the Western Hemisphere 
from the northern frontier of Mexico to the Straits of Magellan, and 
which, with its possessions in Europe, Asia, and Africa, rules over one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface, Dr. Mozans does not hesitate to declare 
that— 


No other race since the fall of Rome, except the Anglo-Saxon, has achieved more 
in conquest or colonization or has contributed more to the advancement of civilization 
and culture. A compo- 
site race like the Anglo- 
Saxon, and possessing 
some of the strongest ele- 
ments of the English 
people, it is a race of in- 
exhaustible vitality and 
possesses a boundless 
field for future expansion 
and development. 
Great as has been its past 
and mighty and mani- 
fold as have been its in- 
fluences and achieve- 
ments in every sphere of 
activity, its future will 
bestill greater. Indeed, 
the Neo-Latin race, now 
advancing with such 
marvelous strides, bids 
fair soon to become a 
close rival of the noble 
Anglo-Saxon race in the 
great Republic of the 
North. 


This view of the 
Neo-Latin race, now 
so rapidly develop- 
ing in the southern 
continent, is no idle 
fancy, no dream of 
an enthusiast; for, as Dr. Mozans expresses it with truth and elo- 
quence— 





PULPIT IN CHURCH OF SAN BLAS, CUZCO. 


When one studies on the ground what has been accomplished for civilization by the 
descendants of the Conquistadores; when one contemplates their universities and 
other institutions of learning; when one scans the long list of names of those who have 
achieved distinction in science, art, literature, economics, jurisprudence; when one 
notes the progress that is now being made in commerce and in the development of the 
inexhaustible resources of forest, field, and mine; when one watches shipload after 
shipload of immigrants eagerly hastening to the land of promise under the Southern 
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Cross—one can realize, asnever before, that South America, in spite of countless retard- 
ing influences, has been steadily working out its destiny and progressing toward a 
great and brilliant future. 

The foregoing paragraphs give but a faint idea of what Dr. Mozans 
has to say of the achievements of the Conquistadores and of their 
successors in our sister continent. To realize fully the promise 





AN ANDEAN STATION ON THE OROYA RAILROAD, PERU. 


The highest point on the Oroya Railroad is in the Galera Tunnel, which pierces the watershed of the 
Andes at an elevation of over 15,600 feet. This line connects with the celebrated copper and silver 
mining district of Cerro de Pasco, Peru. 

and the potency of the Neo-Latin race, that is now exhibiting such 

activity in every sphere of material and intellectual effort, one 

must read the author’s latest work, which has evidently been for 
him a labor of love. 

Space prectudes our more than merely adverting to a few of the 
topics which, by reason of their novel treatment by the author, will, 
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CUZCO, PERU, INDIAN WEAVING A PONCHO. 


The best ponchos are of native weave and are made of alpaca wool. The head is thrust through a slit 
in the middle, and the ponchos are worn as a protection against both rain and cold. In order to 
get a sufficent width they are often woven in two or more strips. 
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we are sure, possess a special interest for all the readers of the BuL- 
LETIN. Among the most interesting of these are the Panama 
Canal, historically considered; the volcanoes of Ecuador, in the 
hight of recent investigations; the Humboldt current and its effect 
on the west coast of South America; the megalithic ruins of Peru 
and the monuments of pre-Incaic civilization; the Children of the 
Sun and their cultural status; the language and the literature of 
the Quichuas and the Aymaras; the vast natural resources of the 
country and the splendid opportunities for investment; the rapid 
development of commerce and industry; and, above all, our woeful 
iack of enterprise in developing trade relations with countries which 
promise such rich returns and our playing into the hands of our 
commercial competitors by our failure to build up an adequate 
merchant marine. All these questions are discussed in a clear and 
interesting manner and afford much food for thought. 

Outside of his kindly treatment by the people with whom he 
came in contact and of his favorable impressions of the countries 
visited, we have said nothing of the author’s experiences or of the 
incidents of his long and remarkable journey. This we leave to 
the reader of Dr. Mozans’s two charming volumes, ‘“ Following the 
Conquistadores,” in which he will see many things pictured in a 
new light regarding the romantic land and hospitable people of what 
was once the great viceroyalty of Peru. 

And yet more. Not only are the people and the country but also 
many questions connected with their past history exhibited in a 
new and, we are compelled to think, in their true light. Dr. Mozans 
has made an exhaustive study of the countries he describes, and the 
authorities he cites in support of many of his novel and at times 
startling contentions force-us, willy-nilly, to revise many of our pre- 
conceived notions regarding many questions which have been in 
controversy since the time of the conquest. 


We can not do more than indicate some of the questions discussed. 
Those who may be curious to see how the author defends his post- 
tions—and in view of the evidence adduced it seems impregnable— 
must read his book, which will well repay perusal. 

In the first place, Dr. Mozans contends that ancient Peruvian 
civilization was of far greater antiquity than is usually supposed by 
those who accept the statement of Garcilaso de la Vega regarding 
the origin of the Children of the Sun and the alleged achievements 
of Manco Capac and Mama Ocllo. He seems to demand a cycle of 
civilizations for Peru like that which, according to the investigations 
of Flinders Petrie, must have obtained in Egypt and in other parts 
of the Old World. 
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Our author writes: 


To suppose that the culture, the religion, the military and social organization of 
Peru at the time of Huayna Capac [who died shortly before the arrival of Pizarro 
and his intrepid band] was the result of three or four centuries of Inca rule, would be 
to suppose what has never once occurred in any other part of the world. It would 
be tantamount to admitting that Charlamagne was the creator of modern civiliza- 
tion, independently of what had been accomplished ages before by Rome, Greece, 
Egypt, Judea, and Assyria. It would be equivalent to asserting that the people 
of ancient Peru were incomparably more highly endowed than the Greek or the 
Italian or the Hindu. For the development of a perfect and harmonious language 
like the Quichua, which is still spoken from Santiago del Estero to Quito and from 
the Pacific to the Ucayali, and the evolution of music and poetry like that which 
obtained wherever Quichua was spoken, and the creation of a system of civil and 
military administration, like that of the Incas, would in the Old World have required 





THE STEAMER “SANTAREM” NEAR IQUITOS, PERU. 


Iquitos, on the Maranon, the upper reaches of the Amazon River, is the chief fluvial Peruvian port. It 
is in direct steamship communication with the Brazilian river ports of Manaos and Belem (Para). 


not three or four centuries, as Garcilaso would have us believe, but a period of time 
more nearly approaching three or four thousand years. To contend that less time 
would have been needed in the New World, where conditions were less favorable 
than in the Old, is to go counter to all the teachings of history and archeology and 
make claims that can not be substantiated by what we know of the progress of our race 
in other parts of the world. 


Again, as to the population of the Inca Empire at the time of 
the conquest, Dr. Mozans is convinced that it has been greatly over- 
estimated and declares that— 
it is doubtful, notwithstanding what is usually asserted to the contrary, whether the 


population of this territory was ever as great before the conquest as it is to-day. The 
extravagant statements so often made regarding the teeming millions within the 
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dominions of the Children of the Sun before the arrival of the Spaniards—millions 
that we are asked to believe were almost exterminated by the cruelty of their con- 
querors—will not bear serious investigation. 

More remarkable, however, are Dr. Mozans’s statements regarding 
the number of lives lost at the time of the capture of Atahualpa. 
Certain historians assert that no fewer than 20,000 Indians were mas- 
sacred on this occasion. Our author reduces the number to 300 or 
400—- 
while the total number of the natives who perished at the hands of the Spaniards, 
until the complete pacification of the country, was not more than 15,000 or 20,000— 
about one-tenth of those who fell victims to the ambition of the bloodthirsty usurper, 
Atahualpa. 

Dr. Mozans is likewise of the opinion that we must materially 
modify our long-cherished opinions concerning the character of Inca 
civilization. He will have it that the Children of the Sun were not 
civilized in the proper acceptation of the term—that their culture- 
status was that of the middle period of barbarism—a status that was 
about midway between that of a Moqui pueblo and that of ancient 
Troy or a status like that which obtained among the lake dwellers 
of ancient Switzerland. We are told: 

There could be no progress, because the development of the personal will of the 
subject was impossible. No effort on his part, no industry, no intelligence, howevet 
highly developed, could ameliorate his social condition or contribute to his advance- 
ment. He was a slave utterly devoid of energy and individual initiative. He was 
an automaton, a simple pawn on the Inca’s chessboard. 

Regarding the famous Inca roads, about which such extraordinary 
accounts have been written from the time of the conquest until the 
present day, Dr. Mozans is more than skeptical. After a careful 
sifting of all the evidence regarding their existence, he comes to the 
conclusion that they were nothing more than ordinary Indian trails 
between neighboring tribes, most of which were made by the various 
tribes before the time of Inca rule. 


To- construct two such roads as those described between Cuzco and Quito would, 
even to-day, exhaust, many times over, the resources of the Peruvian Government 
and baffle our most expert engineers with all the appliances of modern science and 
Yankee invention. 

We must confess that we were quite disenchanted when we read 
these statements which are so at variance with those of Prescutt and 
of the early chroniclers whom he quotes. 

But if we were disenchanted by what our author says about the 
long-celebrated roads of the Incas, we must admit that we were 
positively shocked when we read that the Virgins of the Sun, whom 
we had always regarded in the same light as the vesta! virgins of 
ancient Rome were, outside of the fiustas of the blood royal, ‘‘noth- 
ing more than a tribute in women exacted by the Cuzco tribe,” and 
that the building in which such women were kept, far from being 
conventual in character, ‘‘were neither more nor less than store- 
houses sheltering a tribute of women.” But immediately following 
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this unexpected declaration is the proof of the startling assertion— 
a proof that we feel compelled to accept. 

But we must conclude. If the reader wishes to peruse a work 
with a decidedly new flavor; if he desires to see many subjects con- 
nected with the past and present history of South America presented 
in an entirely new, and, we believe, in a true light, he will make haste 
to procure a copy of the fascinating work which has suggested the 
present article. He will find in every chapter something new, some- 
thing that may be found in no other work in English, something that 
makes him yearn to visit the lands of which the author has given 
such graphic descriptions—those lands of mystery and romance over 
which is still cast all the glamor of the days of yore, and over which 
still hangs that strange spell which exercised so potent an influence 
over those adventurous spirits who went in quest of El Dorado and 
which enabled the Conquistadores to perform those deeds of high 
emprise which have rendered their names immortal. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, in his admirable introduction to Along 
the Andes and Down the Amazon, expresses himself as follows: 

In closing, I can only repeat again that this is a delightful book from every stand- 
point. It is an especially delightful book for Americans, because throughout it Dr. 
Mozans shows that he is so thoroughly good an American, so imbued with what is 
best in our national spirit, and with the thoughts of our greatest statesmen and 
writers, and, indeed, of all who have expressed the soul of our people. He is pecul- 
iarly fit to interpret for us our neighbors to the south; and he describes them with 
a sympathy, insight, and understanding granted to but few. Moreover, his feat 
was a really noteworthy feat, and it is told with vividness, combined with modesty 
and an evident entire truthfulness; and we should be equally attentive to what 
he sets forth as our accomplishments—for example, the digging of the Isthmian 
Canal and bringing order in Cuba—and to his allusions to our shortcomings, as shown 
by our ignorance and lack of appreciation of the great continent south of us and our 
failure to try to bring it and its people into closer relations with us. 

lake Humboldt, Waterton, and Schomburgk, who have given us 
such charming narratives of their experiences in the southern conti- 
nent, Dr. Mozans was quite at home in the lands he visited and 
always found his environment congenial and interesting. His latest 
work, we predict, will long be an acknowledged standard on the 
countries described—a book which every traveler to South America, 
especially every traveler to the west coast of the continent, will wish 
to have in his handbag. Be this as it may, the present writer can 
truthfully say that had he been able, on the occasion of a recent 
visit to Peru, to find a copy of this work, he would cheerfully have 
given $50 for it and that in so doing he would have saved many hun- 
dreds, as well as have spared himself long weeks of futile search in 
libraries and bookstores for information which is contained within 
the cover of this really valuable book. At that time, too, the pre- 
cious biblography at the end of the volume would have been a god- 
send to him and would have enabled him to do much more effective 
work in certain lines of research in which he was then engaged than 
was otherwise possible. 
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RUGUAY is a country small in area, not quite twice the size 
of New York State, but large in the importance it has in 
relation to South American development. Brazil to the 


north must cross Uruguay to get to the South American 


metropolis, Buenos Aires. Argentine to the south must use Uru- 
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THE TRANS-URUGUAYAN RAILWAY FROM COLONIA TO SAN LUIS. 


An additional link in the proposed Pan American Transcontinental Railway. This line, covering 
a distance of 365 miles, with an eastern connecting branch of 60 miles, is now being constructed by 


a United States syndicate. 


guay’s railways to find the shortest route—part rail, part sea—to 
Europe, England, and the United States, for the port of Pernambuco, 





1 By Sefior Don José Richling, Consul General of Uruguay at New York. 
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Brazil, will some day take an importance as the terminus of a through- 
rail line from Buenos Aires and as the port of departure for a quick 
steamship service to the countries north of the Equator. With this 
in view Brazil is now spending millions upon harbor improvements 
at this point. 

This through railway from Buenos Aires to Pernambuco has 
therefore something more than a South American significance. It 
becomes Pan American. In fact the great system of railways designed 
to bring about easier communication between the capitals and princi- 
pal cities of all American Republics may be divided into two sys- 
tems: (1) The main line following close to the backbone of the conti- 
nent and connecting Argentina and the westerly Republics with 
North America through the Isthmus of Panama; (2) the trans- 
continental line linking up Chile and Argentina with the easterly 
Republics and thence via steamship line with North America. 

That the transcontinental system will be completed long before 
the main line seems assured. Chile and Argentina have pierced the 
Andes and Valparaiso sends passengers and freight to Buenos Aires 
by the completed Transandine Railway. Brazil has pushed her steel 
highways nearly to the border of Uruguay. 

While England and France have poured their capital into the build- 
ing of these lines, which help to form the Pan American, it seems fitting 
that the United States should at last step in and complete one link 
in the chain which goes under the name Pan or All American. 

It was left for the little Republic of Uruguay to bring about this 
desired result. 

She granted to an American company concessions to build the 
line from Colonia just opposite Buenos Aires northeast to the San 
Luis River, a listance of about 365 miles, with a branch of 60 miles 
to connect with an existing line to the east. 

Uruguay has found it good policy to encourage railway building 
by fair and liberal treatment of capital which ventures into such 
large undertakings. The Government has confidence in the future 
of Uruguay and is willing, therefore, to guarantee an interest earning 
upon a fair capitalization, believing that the country as it develops 
will make good and produce these earnings and more. Experience 
has shown such confidence to be well founded, and the existing rail- 
ways are paying good returns to their shareholders. Uruguay, 
therefore, felt no hesitation in inviting capital from her sister Republic 
north of the Equator to enter the field. 

How the invitation was accepted may be learned from an examina- 
tion of the Uruguayan consular records. During the past three 
months, April, May, and June, a steady stream of invoices has passed 
through the offices. Thousands of tons of rails, bridge, and other 
structural steel, telegraph poles and wire, fence wire, cement, lumber, 
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passenger cars, freight cars, and locomotives have left the port of New 
York headed for Uruguay. From Newport News the Lovisa cleared, 
a good-sized barkentine purchased by the Pan American Trans- 
continental Railway Co. to help out in carrying railroad ties and 
lumber. From New Orleans, on June 7, the Wimbledon steamed 
away, carrying the largest consignment of lumber which ever went 
out of that port. Over 50,000 ties and over 600,000 feet of yellow- 
pine timber made up her cargo. 

All of these things are to help build the first American railway 
in the River Plata region. Inquiry has developed that the enter- 





OAK TIES ASSEMBLED FOR SHIPMENT TO URUGUAY FOR PAN AMERICAN 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


This represents the largest single shipment of lumber products ever made from New Orleans. 


prise is one which is backed by business more than by banking inter- 
ests in the United States. The work has been carried on quietly 
and steadily. The surveys were completed and submitted to the 
Government July 15, 1910. The winter and early spring were 
occupied in arranging for purchase of materials and equipment. 
Grading was begun at Durazno on March 6. That this event was 
regarded as of some international importance is exhibited in the 
telegrams which were exchanged at that time between the American 
Legation at Montevideo and the governor of the department of 
Durazno. ‘They were as follows: 
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TELEGRAM SENT TO THE JEFE POLITICO. 


Durazno, March 6, 1911. 
Senor Jefe Politico, Departamento Durazno, Don Juan Pedro Barriola: 
La legaci6n norte-americana felicita sinceramente al pueblo de Durazno y 4 su digno 
Jefe por el comienzo de los trabajos que realiza la compafiia pan americana, los cuales 


implican grandes beneficios para el pais. 
Epwin V. Morean. 


[Translation.] 
American Legation extends sincere congratulations to the people of Durazno and to 


the most distinguished Jefe (Chief) on the commencement of the work by the American 
Railway Co., which means a great benefit for the country. 





UNITED STATES STEAM SHOVEL EN ROUTE FOR USE ON PAN AMERICAN 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


TELEGRAM RECEIVED FROM JEFE POLITICO. 


Durazno, March 7, 1911. 
Ministro Norte Americano, Montevideo: 


Agradesco finesa de V. E. y le retribuy6 sincera felicitacién con motivo comienzo de 
los trabajos que realiza, compafifa pan americana cuyo acontecimiento he hecho 
conocer a la poblacién de este departamento por medio de la prensa local. Lo saludo. 


J. M. BarRioua. 
[Translation.] 


Appreciate your kindness and I reciprocate your good wishes on the commencement 
of the work by the Pan American Railway Co. I have conveyed this important 
news to the entire department through the press. 


It is expected that the first section of 30 miles will be formally 
opened to public service in September, 1911, and that the entire 
line will be completed within four years. 
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It seems thus to be destined that Uruguay, of all the South American 
Republics, shall be first intimately known to United States capital. 
And as where one’s capital is there lies one’s interest, it seems not 
unlikely that Uruguay in its development may feel strongly the 
influence of American ideas and customs and perhaps be drawn into 
still closer national sympathy with the people of the United States. 

In the physical characteristics of the country Uruguay bears a 
striking resemblance to parts of the United States. The rolling 
prairies and many streams of Illinois are there, as, too, is the rich, 
deep, black soil. 

The peaches, grapes, and pears of northern Ohio find a natural 
home in the southerly portions of the country, and the sands of 
Colonia remind one of the sands of Lake Erie. 

If the history of the development of the Middle West be repeated 
south of the Equator one can see Uruguay well peopled and well 





PRESENT METHOD OF FREIGHT DENSE OR eon BETWEEN TRINIDAD AND 
A 3 


These points are included in the Pan American Transcontinental Railway now building. 


plowed, a prosperous country to live in and a fair one to look upon. 

In the plans of the railway company the development of the port of 
Colonia plays an important part. It is understood that here will be 
established a center of distribution for imports to the River Plata 
region. Storage warehouses will make it possible for manufacturers 
to carry at trifling expense large stocks upon which they can call as 
needed for distribution in the Argentine or Uruguay or to up-river 
districts. 

The natural depth of the water is such at Colonia as to make this 
one of the finest of harbors. The largest ocean steamers will be able 
to discharge their cargoes quickly and cheaply. Natural conditions, 
in fact, seem to have destined this point for one of the great shipping 
centers of the River Plata region. 
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This Pan American Railway has large significance for Uruguay, 
but it may mean even more for the United States. If it serves, as 
now seems quite possible, as the introduction of United States capital 
to this great South American region, and familiarizes United States 
investors with the sound and stable character of railway enterprise, 





CUT NEAR DURAZNO, URUGUAY. 
First Work upon the United States Section of the River Plate Railway. 





PLAZA AT DURAZNO, ONE OF THE GROWING TOWNS IN THE INTERIOR OF 
URUGUAY. 


as it has been and will be developed on this port of the new world, 
it will have accomplished quite as much for the Republic of the 
North as for Uruguay, and more perhaps for the general advance- 
ment of pan americanism than for either. 

3048—Bull. 3-11——8 
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T is again the pleasure of the BuLLETIN to express its felicitations 
and to extend a cordial welcome to one of the new members of 
the governing board of the Pan American Union, Sr. Don 
Gilberto Crespoy Martinez, the newly accredited ambassador of 

Mexico to the United States. With the customary formalities 
attendant upon such occasions, President Taft officially received the 
ambassador at the White House on Friday, July 28, 1911. The 
remarks of Sr. Crespo, accompanying the presentation of his creden- 
tials, were characterized by expressions of the kindly feelings of the 
Government of Mexico toward the United States, and of the desire 
and hope for still closer associations both commerical and social. 

Upon presenting his letter of credence, Ambassador Crespo said: 


Mr. PresipEnt: I have the honor of handing you the autograph letter which 
accredits me as ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Mexico to the United States of America and the letter of recall of my predecessor, 
Hon. Manuel de Zamacona, who has been called to serve another high post. 

Peace, the logical consequence of the respect for all rights, obedience to the wise 
sentence that everyone must do his duty, leading humanity toward its moral progress, 
sincere and deep appreciation of high principles of equity and justice are, fortunately, 
the keystone of the friendly relations existing between your great Nation and my own. 

This friendship has not only permitted but has given a great impetus to the develop- 
ment of the commerce of our countries, a commerce that is growing day by day, due to 
three important factors—our proximity and the facilities of communications, simi- 
larity of institutions, and essential differences between our respective productions. 

Our commerce will be surely reenforced by that great attractive study of the 
psychology of our two peoples—a study that is being promoted in Mexico by teaching 
the English language in the schools—and there is no doubt it will spread, as also the 
study of Spanish in the leading colleges of the United States. 

Those studies are of the greatest interest. They shall strengthen the already close 
ties between us, not only making impossible in the future the slightest misunder- 
standing, but increasing the bonds of good will of each for the other. 

Prompted by these sentiments, it will be my great satisfaction that all my efforts 
shall, following the instructions of my Government, be directed toward the consoli- 
dation of our international friendship. 

I greatly hope to attain success, trusting in the aid and facilities so kindly and 
cordially afforded by the Government of the United States of America to my distin- 
guished predecessors. 

In behalf of the people and Government of Mexico I express their heartiest wishes 
for your personal happiness and for the increasing prosperity of this great Nation, 
whose incessant progress all the world admires. And allow me, Mr. President, to join 
my own modest wishes in a friendly and most sincere way. 
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Accepting the credentials of the Ambassador, President Taft 
replied as follows: 


Mr. Ampassapvor: It affords me signal pleasure to welcome you as the ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the Mexican Republic and to receive from your 
hands the autograph letter accrediting you to me and to the Government of the United 
States of America, together with the letter of recall of your distinguished predecessor, 
Sr. Don Manuel de Zamacona. 

T am especially impressed by the frank cordiality of the assurances you give of the 
purpose of the Government of the Mexican Republic, in fulfillment of its high mission 
as a Commonwealth founded on respect for the right and obedience to the moral pre- 
cepts of international duty and to the sacred principles of justice and equity, to give 
even greater strength and permanence to the many close ties which happily exist 
between your great Republic and the United States. Your own efforts to this high end 
will find, Mr. Ambassador, the most sincere and loyal response on the part of this 
Government, which has no more ardentaspiration than to see its neighbor of the south- 
ern border affirm and develop the blessings of the peace which fortunately follows 
the era of tribulation through which the Mexican people have passed. 

You rightly estimate, Mr. Ambassador, the closeness of the manifold interests and the 
unswerving loyalty of friendly purpose which have played so importanta part in foment - 
ing good will and mutual esteem between our two peoples, and I share your apprecia- 
tion of the benefits to accrue to both nations by the solid upbuilding of the material 
relations of our peoples in the paths of commerce. A just reciprocal understanding 
of the sentiments and conditions on either side of the long line of demarcation between 
our two countries will surely tend to make that border what it should be—the political 
boundary where the sovereign rights of two great independent nations meet on terms 
of equality rather than a barrier to obstruct the beneficent exchanges wrought by the 
commercial and moral activities of two peoples who, differing in raceand speech, yet 
feel a profound conviction of their mutual needs and cherish the desire to enlarge 
their wholesome intimacy to the uttermost. What you say about the teaching of our 
national tongue in the schools of Mexico is in point; it is a step toward that better 
knowledge of each other that works for the advantage of neighboring communities. On 
our side of the border the relation created during recent years between this country 
and the Spanish-speaking peoples of the Caribbean and the Far East have made the 
study of the Castilian language in our schools a matter not merely of interest to the 
student, but of necessity to the nation, and indirectly aids to that fuller intercourse 
with independent Latin America which is so much to be desired. 

For you, Mr. Ambassador, besides the sincere cooperation of the officers of this Govy- 
ernment in all that trends to the most ample development of good will between our 
two nations, I bespeak the personal cordiality of the community to which you come 
as an honored guest. 

Finally, Mr. Ambassador, I ask you to assure your Government of the warmth with 
which this Government and people reciprocate the good wishes of Mexico and of our 
desire that peace, prosperity,and beneficial advancement may ever be the happy 
lot of the Mexican Republic. 
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HE Butierin of THE Pan AmeErRIcAN UNion has pleasure 
in taking this first opportunity to welcome, through its 
columns, Sr. Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, the newly accred- 
ited Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Government of Chile to the United States. Sr. Mujica is to fill 
the post left vacant last winter through the untimely demise of the 
late and lamented Anibal Cruz, who had won such a distinct place 
for himself in the official-and social life of Washington. The new 
- Minister was officially received by President Taft at the White House 
on Tuesday, June 27,1911. It is a pleasure to note, in the remarks 
which were made duntne the presentation and acceptance of the cre- 
dentials, that gratifying note of respect and -friendship which has 
always characterized the. intercourse between the Chilean and the 
United States Governments. 
In presenting his letter of credence, Minister Mujica said: 


Mr. Present: By reason of the lamented demise of my inomenalslle predecessor, to 
whose memory your.Government tendered so high a tribute of love, the diplomatic 
representation of Chile in the United States has been placed-in my hands where oy 
I am afforded the honor, highly gratifying to me, of residing near you. 

Iam coming to assume this high office at a time when the relations between the two 
Governments have attained a degree of special cordiality, and when the spirit of both . 
countries appears to me to be imbued with the regard due to the qualities for which 
they are respectively distinguished. I believe, sir, that the United States now appre- 
ciates the steadiness, honesty, and integrity of the Chilean people as intensely as the 
conditions ‘of moral and physical vigor of our great sister of the North are appreciated 
in Chile. vee 

These are the relations, founded upon mutual esteem and a sincere sense of justice 
and respect for each other, that I am charged with the duty of cultivating and drawing 
closer with the utmost zeal however welcome and desirable to Chile the friendship 
of the United States always was. 

I do not doubt that you will assist me in the better discharge of my duties with your 
high and efficacious support, as I trust that I may also rely on eat of your coadjutors 
in the administration of the Government. 

May you be pleased to accept my warm wishes for your ee happiness and the 
prosperity of the Republic. 

I place in your hands the credentials which attest the HEINER character with 
which I have been intrusted. 


President Taft replied as follows: 


Mr. Minister: By his courtesy and ‘consideration, and: by the many evidences 
which he gave of his friendship for the United States, your predecessor endeared him- 
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self to the officers of this Government. We could not but regret, therefore, his un- 
timely taking off and the termination of the agreeable relations which we had with 
him. Itis tome, however, a great pleasure that your Government should in the selec- 
tion of his successor make choice of one so satisfactory to this Government as yourself, 
and I am happy to receive you as its envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary near the Government of the United States. I-have no doubt that you will so 
conduct the affairs of your mission as to win the good esteem of all having official 
relations with you, and will thus promote the good feeling between the United States 
and Chile, which it is so desirable to preserve and strengthen. 

The Government of the United States has regarded with gratification the material 
growth and prosperity of the Republic of Chile, the integrity of its people, and the 
evidence which they have given of their love for constitutional and stable government. 
For such a people the Government and people of the United States could have none 
but high esteem and great respect. 

The laudable aims and endeavors, which you assure us you have | in view, of bettering 
the understanding and drawing still closer the cordiality of intercourse between this 
people and the people of the United States, are responsive to my own desires, and in 
the accomplishment of these beneficial results I and the officers of this Government 
will be happy to give you our hearty cooperation. 

Thanking you for you kind personal good wishes, I bid you welcome to Washington 
in the hope that you will find your sojourn among us pleasant and agreeable. 
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HE Butierrn can not repress the desire to manifest its extreme 
eratification at the continued ability to present through 
its columns the biographical sketches and portraits of in- 
dividuals who have become prominent-in Pan American 
affairs. The accompanying group is especially noteworthy for the 


diversity of interests represented, and reveals in a manner distinct 


(Harris-Ewing photo.) 





SENATOR WILLIAM PIERCE FRYE. 





Tisdel, of Washington. 





and unmistakable that the 
ties of friendship and sym- 
pathy between the American 
Republics are not alone 
those actuated by commer- 
cial intercourse, but em- 
brace a still broader and 
deeper relationship—that of 
interest in the peoples them- 
selves, the customs, and in- 
stitutions of the countries 
comprehended in the Pan 
American Union. 

In passing, the Pan 
American Union takes ad- 
vantage of this opportunity 
to express its profound sor- 
row and heartfelt sympathy 
at the untimely removal 
from the midst of careers of 
activity and usefulness three 
persons of note and ability, 
Senator William Pierce 
Frye, from the State of 
Maine, Dr. Nicolas Palacios, 
of Chile, and Willard Parker 


The demise of these, occurring within a short 


period, is a shock which will indeed be felt by all who have followed the 
endeavors of these lamented leaders in their efforts to foster and 
develop the interests of Pan Americanism. 

SENATOR FRy#, a great friend of Latin America, and to whose activ- 
ity was very largely due the creation of the Pan American Union, was 
born at Lewiston, Me., September 2, 1830. He was graduated from 
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Bowdoin College, Maine, in 1850, studying and practicing law as his 
profession. Hlected a member of the State legislature, heserved during 
1861, 1862, and 1867; was mayor of the city of Lewiston in 1866 and 
1877, and attorney general of the State of Maine from 1867 through 
1869. He entered Congress in 1871, serving for 10 years, when he 
was elected to the Senate, on March 15, 1881, to succeed Mr. Blaine. 
He was in active service there until the date of his death, August 8, 
1911. Senator Frye was very prominent in the Senate during his 
long career, and for many years was chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce. During this period he studied international affairs, and 
was an authority on foreign 
questions. 

His particular interest 
in Latin America influ- 
enced the Senator in pre- 
senting bill No. 623, which 
was introduced in the Sen- 
ate December 13, 1887, and 
was followed by a bill, No. 
1473, introduced into the 
House of Representatives 
by Congressman McCreary, 
of Kentucky. These bills 
originated the law by which 
the President called the 
meeting of American na- 
tionsin Washington, known 
as the First Pan American 
Conference, under Presi- 
dent Harrison, the Secre- 
tary of State, James G. 
Blaine, being the presiding 
officer. This conference | DR. NICOLAS PALACIOS. | 
established what has now 
become the Pan American Union, and Senator Frye was always help- 
ful in its progress and rejoiced in its success. 

There has recently died in Chile one of their most noted students, 
most talented physicians, a man who, moreover, besides his intel- 
lectual attainments and his scientific enthusiasms, possessed to a 
remarkable degree that spirit which lifts great men above their gen- 
eration and into immortality—the spirit of intense and unquenchable 
patriotism. This national figure among the noted men of Chile was 
NicotAs Patractos. 

Palacios passed his childhood in the little village of Santa Cruz, 
in the Province of Curico, south of Santiago. He was even then 
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distinguished for his earnestness, and this characteristic developed 
when he went to Santiago to fit himself for his future career. Choos- 
ing medicine for his life work, he had been but a few weeks in the 
university before the outbreak of the war between Chile and Peru, 
in which he enlisted and served as surgeon. Obtaining his medical 
degree he decided to settle in the nitrate region, and there he remained 
for the best years of his life, devoted to his work and storing up 
experiences which strengthened his love for and faith in the race 
which had from earliest times occupied Chile. His patients, and they 
were many, composed of laborers for the most part, worshiped him, 
and he in turn was aroused 
to admiration for the sturdy 
character of the Chileno and 
his progenitor, the Arauca- 
nian Indian. He went to 
Europe to continue his 
studies on this subject and 
finally, after mature prepa- 
ration, he issued in August, 
1904, his celebrated book 
called “‘Raza Chilena. Li- 
bro escrito por un chileno 1 
para los chile nos” (The 
Chilean Race. A book writ- 
ten by a Chilean for the peo- 
ple of Chile). This was and 
is the inspiration for much 
of the later-day patriotism 
that is becoming dominant 
in the Republic. Palacios 
is acknowledged thereby as 
a great national hero, as one 

| WILLARD PARKER TISDEL. | of the spiritual and intellec- 

ee pa a Sap ES tual geniuses of his native 
country. He did other things, and did them well, but it was 
patriotism which makes him immortal. On his death the whole 
nation mourned. ‘Tributes of love and respect were paid his name 
in all parts of the country and his library, which he gave to the 
nation, was publicly accepted by the Government, and set aside for 
the use of the people in his honor forever. 

WILLARD PARKER TISDEL, for many years a captain of industry in 
Latin America, was born in Madison, Ohio, July 27, 1843. He was 
educated in the public schools and at Union College, and entered the 
Army April 20, 1861, in the Seventh Ohio Infantry, seeing active 
service, and at the end of the war becoming assistant marshal of the 
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United States Supreme Court. At one time (1884) Col. Tisdel was 
sent, as confidential agent of the Department of State, to the Kongo 
Free State, and carried out his mission so well that Secretary of State 
Frelinghuysen personally commended him in a special cable message. 
His connection with and interest in Latin America began shortly 
after the war when he joined the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. and 
became their general agent on the Pacific coast. He had at one time 
been offered by President Cleveland the post of minister to Ecuador, 
but did not accept. In 1892, as World’s Fair commissioner for the 
Department of State, he vis- 
ited every country in Latin 
America, securing their co- 
operation in the exposition, 
and learning himself to 
have a high regard for their 
ambitions and customs. 
Having acted as manager 
of the Panama Railroad 
and, after obtaining from 
the Brazilian Government 
the subsidy for the Brazil 
Mail Steamship Co., as 
manager for that line, his 
knowledge of transporta- 
tion matters was very great, — 
and in 1894 he went to 
Guatemala as representa- 
tive of the Pacific Im- 
provement Co. under Mr. 
Cat. SEumntiimetont Samed 
there he took charge of the 
Guatemala Central Rail- 
road, remaining with the 
company until his death, 
although his end came at his home in Washington, June 21, 1911. 
It is with real satisfaction that the portrait of Sir Claude Coventry 
Mallet, K. C. M. G., British minister in Panama, is reproduced in this 
issue. Sir Claude is one of the best men in the foreign service of the 
British Government, and has made an enviable record at Panama. 
The great interest which the British Empire, as the leading shipping 
nation in the world, has in the canal, and the fact that the large 
majority of the employees of the Canal Commission are British 
subjects from Jamaica, make the post of British minister at Panama 
one of exceptional delicacy and importance. Sir Claude has so 
administered his duties, and has so conducted his relations with the 








SIR CLAUDE COVENTRY MALLET, K.C. M. G., 
British Minister to Panama and Costa Rica. 
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Government of Panama and with the Canal Commission, that he 
has won the esteem of both the Governments of Panama and the 
United States and has merited the high honor done him by his own 
country when it knighted him. The Pan American Union takes 
advantage of this opportunity to congratulate Sir Claude upon the 
recognition which his Government recently gave him in raising him 
to knighthood and on the excellent work which he has done as 
British minister at Panama. 

Sir Claude was born on April 20, 1860, and received his early 
education and training at Brighton College. At the age of 24, he 
was appointed vice-consul 
at Panama; in 1885 he was 
transferred to Colon and 
succeeded to the consulate 
in 1888. In 1891 the De- 
partments of Panama, 
Cauca, Bolivar, and Mag- 
dalena were added to his 
consular district. During 
the next few years Sir 
Claude acted as chargé 
(affaires at the British lega- 
tions, respectively, in Lima, 
Quito, and Bogota. In 1908 
he was appointed minister 
resident and consul-general 
to Panama and Costa Rica, 
of which important posts he 
is still the able incumbent. 

CoLONEL AyYME, whose 
story on Mitla appears else- 
where in this issue of the 

re eee ence BULLETIN, was born in 

COL. LOUIS HENRI AYME, New York City May 29, 

United States Conca Genera ia ee, Student of Latin 1855. He was eraduated 
from Trinity School and 

Columbia College, and joined the scientific expedition to New Zealand 
sent by the United States to observe the transit of Venus in 1874. 
Appointed as American consul at Merida (Mexico) in 1880, he 
remained there till 1884, becoming special ethnologist for the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at Oaxaca, Mexico, 1884 to 1886. He then engaged 
in active newspaper work in Chicago until 1891, and was foreign press 
editor at the World’s Fair until the end of 1893, resuming his earlier 
newspaper position up to and through 1897. He served as American 
consul at Guadeloupe, French West Indies, from January 6, 1898, to 
June, 1903, and it was during this term that he reported, being 
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assigned to the duty, under the Associated Press, by the Department 
of State, the awful disaster of Mount Pelee on the neighboring island 
of Martinique. For the heroic service on this occasion Col. Aymé was 
applauded by the whole civilized world. He was appointed consul at 
Para, Brazil, June 26, 1903, and later consul general at Lisbon, 
Portugal, May 24, 1906, the post he still holds. In addition to his 
numerous reports and monographs resulting from the official work in 
which he has been engaged, Col. Aymé has contributed liberally to 
periodic literature on scientific topics, his field being that of ethnology 
and archeology. His ac- 
tivity in the Martinique 
catastrophe can never be 
too frequently told. As 
soon as it was learned in 
the United States that an 
eruption (which occurred 
on the evening of May 3, 
1902) was taking place near 
St. Pierre, Col. Aymé char- 
tered a boat, and after a 
thrilling and dangerous 
night, running through a 
thick cloud of falling cin- 
ders and ashes, arrived at 
the ill-fated city. The ap- 
palling character of the dis- 
aster was disclosed to him, 
but without an instant’s 
hesitation he went over the 
blazing field, gathered the 
awful details, wrote his 
story, returned to Guade- 
loupe, and cabled the mes- 
sage to New York so as to 
reach the papers on the 
morning of May 11, 1902. 
Masor Kersy, who has long been active in Latin American affairs, 
was born in Fort Loudon, Pennsylvania, February 4, 1841. His 
father had been an officer in the British Navy, and it was from this 
parent that Maj. Kerbey inherited his love of the sea and of travel. 
When a boy he learned telegraphy in the offices of the Pennyslvania 
Railway, and the expert knowledge gained by this experience led to 
a call for him, by Secretary of War Scott, to become a telegrapher 
in the service of the Army, which he joined in 1861. He served 
through the war, riding with Custer in the Army of the Potomac 
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MAJ.JOSEPH ORTON KERBY, 


Investigator of rubber resources of Latin America. 
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as telegraph scout, and resigned in 1865. He then became press 
telegraph reporter in the Senate gallery. In 1889 he was appointed 
by Secretary of State James G. Blaine as consul to Para (Belem), 
Brazil, with explicit instructions to investigate the product of india 
rubber in that part of the world, and the probable uses of it in the 
future. In 1891, having resigned this office, he returned to South 
America for private commercial interests, went up the Amazon 
River, crossed the Andes to Pacasmayo, in Peru, and came back to 
the United States along the west coast and across Panama. In 
1894 he was again sent, in the employ of heavy rubber investors, 
into Brazil, but on this trip 
he went first to Buenos 
Aires, then across the Andes 
(by mule) to Santiago, Val- 
paraiso in Chile to Mollendo, 
in Peru, and again across 
the mountains through La 
Paz, Bolivia. From here 
he worked his way through 
the wilderness, on horse or 
mule back, in canoes, on 
foot or floatmg on rafts in 
the Ucayali, Marafion, and 
Amazon Rivers to Manaos 
and Para.’ In 1897 he was 
on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec studying rubber cul- 
tivation, and in 1898: he 
made a third trip to the 
Amazon region, for thesame 
purpose. During the war 
with Spain he joined the 
Army in Cuba by approval 
of President McKinley and 
Secretary Hay, 1899-1900. “her. Kerbey resumed newspaper work 
in 1901, but was attached to the staff of the Pan American Union 
in 1907. While with the Pan American Union he made one trip 
to the Amazon, in 1908, and on resigning in 1911 he made still 
another. Maj. IRenhey liars to retire from active life, and to spend 
the more rigorous months of the year in pleasant iBeatnadlos, although 
he will always call Washington his home. Besides numerous reports 
on his travels, Maj. Kerbey is the author of three books, the Boy 
Spy, The Land of To-morrow, and An American Consul in Amazonia, 
in which he has given to the world his varied experiences both during 
the Civil War and in South America. 





ALONZO B. GARRETT, 
United States Consul at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 
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Axtonzo B. GARRETT, who, in point of service, holds the distinction 
of being one of the older consuls accredited to Latin America, was 
born in Lavalette, West Virginia, January 20, 1847. His present 
residence, however, is Shoals, West Virginia. Mr. Garrett attended 
the public schools of his native State and Kentucky, and later 
entered the Eclectic Medical Institute, of Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he enlisted in the Forty-fifth Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, serving as drummer boy and later as 
corporal. At the end of his enlistment, Mr. Garrett spent three years 
teaching schools in Kentucky and West Virginia. In 1873 he began 
the practice of medicine in Ohio and continued in his profession 
there for 15 years, when 
he returned to his home 
State. Here he was hon- 
ored with aseat in the State 
Senate of West Virginia, 
during 1897-1900. Upon 
his retirement, Mr. Garrett 
was appointed to the posi- 
tion of United States consul 
at Nuevo Laredo, State of 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, as a 
result of an examination. 
He accepted the post in 
1901, and is still proving 
himself an efficient incum- 
bent. 

Louis HostetrmrR, the 

present occupant of the 
United States consulate at 
Hermosillo, has been the 
incumbent of that post 
since 1905. Born in the LOUIS HOSTETTER, 
city of New York, August United States Consul at Hermosillo, Mexico. 
14, 1859, he attended the grammar and high schools of his native 
city and then the College of the City of New York. In the fall of 
1876 Mr. Hostetter went to New Mexico, where he engaged in the 
manufacturing and general merchandise business. After a residence 
in New Mexico of over a quarter of a century, he again changed his 
abode to Omaha, Nebraska, and continued in the manufacturing 
business until 1905, when, as a result of an examination, he accepted 
an appointment as United States consul to his present post at Her- 
mosillo, Mexico. 
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Purtre FE. Hoiianp, the present consular representative of the 
United States at Saltillo, was born in Murray, Calloway County, 
Kentucky, August 26, 1877. He later removed to Jackson, Tennes- 





(Harris-Ewing photo.) 
PHILIP E. HOLLAND, 
United States Consul at Saltillo, Mexico. 


see, of which place he is 
now a legal resident. Mr. 
Holland received his ele- 
mentary education in the 
public schools and then 
attended McFerrin Col- 
lege, Martin, Tennessee, 
fortwoyears. He left this 
institution to teach school 
for a year and returned to 
complete his education at 
the Southwestern Baptist 
University. Here he 
spent three years, and in 
1902 was graduated from 
the law department of the 
university. For eight 
years Mr. Holland enjoyed 
an active practice in his 
chosen profession before 
the. courts of Tennessee, 
and on March 7, 1910, was 
tendered the post of consul 
at Puerto Plata, as a result 
of an examination. Of 
this important port in the 


Dominican Republic, Mr. Holland was the able incumbent until 
August, 1911, when he was transferred to the consulate at Saltillo, 


State of Coahuila, Mexico. 
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The Columbus Memorial Library has been the fortunate recipient of many books 
issued lately from the publishing houses of the Republics of Latin America. 
It is worthy of remark that the great majority of these books are well printed, that they 
bear the stamp of careful, well-trained editorial supervision, and that every indica- 
tion, from the mechanical make-up of the books themselves, and especially from the 
subject matter presented to the reader on the printed page, points to the great intel- 
lectual vigor characterizing the reading public which these books are intended to 
reach. 


Trabajos del Cuerpo de Ingenieros (Report of the Corps of Engineers appointed to 
Prepare Data for a Physical and Political Map of Venezuela). Imprenta Bolivar, 
Caracas, 1911. Small quarto, 483 pages, with cover envelope containing drawings 
and photographs. 

The book is quite technical, and numerous pages are given to mathematical for- 
mulz and computations or measurements of one kind and another. It is thoroughly 
scientific on that account, and should prove a mine of information to the student. 
Its purpose is in accordance with a Government decree of June 14, 1909, by which it 
was planned to prepare a map of Venezuela, on a scale of 1 to 1,000,000, in celebra- 
tion of the one-hundredth anniversary of the declaration of independence in 1911. 
The map, when completed, will to all practical intents correspond with the map 
of the world projected by the International Geographic Congress at its meeting in 
1908. 


El TAchira fisico, politico é ilustrado (The State of Tachira, Venezuela, in its Physical, 
Economical, Industrial, Social, and Political Aspects). By Emilio Constantino 
Guerrero. Tipografia Herrera Irigoyen & Ca., Caracas. Octavo, 306 pages. 
Price, 5 Bolivares ($1). 

This is a careful descriptive analysis of one of the richest but least known States 
of Venezuela, and contains an abundance of just that information which adds so much 
to the resources of the student who is seeking knowledge prepared at first hand. 
The author is a resident of the State, and has devoted years to the collection of his 
material. He has chapters on the early history of the region; on the aboriginal 
inhabitants; on the geography and other physical conditions; the cities, towns, 
roads; agricultural, mineral, and other products of the land; on the social charac- 
teristics of the present inhabitants; and finally there is a descriptive chapter devoted 
to each district of the State. 


Saneamiento de la Ciudad de Caracas (Sanitation of the city of Caracas). By Dr. L. 
Razetti. An analysis of sanitary and hygienic conditions, presented to the First 
Venezuelan Medical Congress, held in the city of Caracas, July 24, 1911. Octavo, 
80 pages. Caracas, Tipografia Americana, 1911. 

Dr. Razetti is one of the most distinguished members of the medical profession in 
the Republic of Venezuela, and is in fact recognized far outside his own country for 
his scholarly attainments and for his authoritative attitude on the great problems of 
national hygiene. He wasa delegate to the Fourth International Sanitary Conference 
in Costa Rica (1910), and occupies positions of high rank in Venezuela. While the 
author’s criticisms are sometimes severe, they are given to lay a groundwork for radical 
and permanent improvement. No essential for drainage, pure water, fresh air, healthy 
climate, and abundant food supply, is lacking in the city itself or itsenvirons. Actions 
along modern lines will readily make Caracas one of the finest and most beautiful 


cities of the western world. 
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El Clamor de un Pueblo (A Popular Outcry). Economic studies on public questions 
in Venezuela. Federico Salas. Volume I. Duodecimo, 124 pages. Maracaibo, 
Imprenta Moderna, 1911. 

This booklet attacks certain traditional misconceptions of government, and applies 
the principles of modern economy to Venezuela. It is but the beginning of a series 
of essays on industrial and social reforms which the author hopes to help introduce into 
his country. The value for the foreign reader les in the many instances of fact about 
agricultural and other conditions within Venezuela, and the several specific instances 
he gives of farm and day labor there. 


Genealogia de la Familia del Liberatador, Sim6én Bolivar (Genealogy of the Family of 
the Liberator, Simon Bolivar). By Felipe Francia. Duodecimo, 30 pages and 1 
plate of the family tree. Caracas, Tipografia Emprenta El Cojo, 1911. 

As the year 1911 was the centenary of the signing of the declaration of independence 
of Venezuela, it was fitting that such research as is embodied in this volume should 
be made for publication at that time. Trustworthy records are at hand by which the 
family of Bolivar can be traced in Venezuela, through the city of Santo Domingo in 
what was once called the island of Espanola, a part of which is now the Dominican 
Republic, and back to the place known as Bolivar, near the village of Marquina Vizcaya 
in (the Basque Provinces) Spain. The records go back with accuracy as far as some 
years before 1570. The first Bolivar was not necessarily the first member of the noble 
family from which he sprang, but as it was a custom at that time for a son to assume 
a name for himself if so minded, the name Bolivar originated in this manner. The 
genealogy is quite complete, and is supplemented by another of the mother of the 
liberator. 


El Panteon Nacional (The National Pantheon). In Caracas, Venezuela. Octavo, 30 
cease with a photograph of the building. Tipografia Emprenta El Cojo, Caracas, 
Oe 

The Pantheon in Caracas is of itself one of the most attractive and interesting of the 
public buildings in that beautiful city, but since it became the repository for the 
remains of national heroes, it has an additional value to the visitor and historian. 

This pamphlet, therefore, prepared for the centenary of Venezuela’s independence, is 

a timely account of the structure which was originally the Church of La Santisima 

Trinidad of Caracas, and contains a list of the heroes (56) of the struggle for independ- 

ence and of other celebrated citizens (32) who are buried there. A short description 

of the monuments within the Pantheon is also given. The church was designated as 

the National Pantheon at the time when it received the remains of Bolivar (1876). 


La Cooperacién de Mexico en la Independencia de Centro America (The Cooperation of 
Mexico in the Independence of Central America). With particular reference to 
the activity of Gen. Vicente Filisola. Octavo, 340 pages. Mexico, Libreria de 
la Viuda de Ch. Bouret, 1911. Price 75 cents gold. 

Under the able editorship of Sr. Genaro Garcia, this series of documents, all being 
exact transcriptions of original manuscripts dealing with the history of Mexico, has 
reached its thirty-sixth volume, and Sr. Garcia, in a modest preface, expresses the 
fear that he may not be able to continue their publication, as the support extended 
him and his work may not justify further financial outlay. It is a great regret that 
such a misfortune is possible. This series is so valuable that its discontinuance will 
surely be a loss to the world of letters in general, and, particularly, to such students as 
are giving particular attention to Mexico. Begun in 1905 with the first volume contain- 
ing hitherto unedited correspondence relating to the conspiracy of 1860, the volumes 
have followed one after the other until this last publication, dealing (as did the pre- 
ceding number) in an intimate way with the forces at work between Central America 
and Mexico during the early years of independence. There has been no consecutive- 
ness intended in these volumes, for they appeared as often as the originals could be 
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prepared for the press; they can not be uninterruptedly read, for they make no claim 
to have in themselves literary charm, proportion or purpose. In fact, they are not 
history, they are the raw material from which history is written, but for that very 
reason they are of inestimable value. That statement is true even to-day, but when 
another generation or so has passed, when original documents, faded now, may have 
become indecipherable by time and so have forever escaped man’s investigation, it 
may well be intensified. Sr. Garcia ought to be encouraged to continue his scholarly 
work, for if these ‘‘Documentos para la Historia de Mexico” cease, much of what is 
precious in the annals of the country may be sacrificed. 


Desde el Llano (From the Open). A narrative by Nicolés Augusto Gonzalez. Guate- 
mala, Tipografia Sanchez & de Guise. Octavo, 68 pages. 

While the subject matter is of rather local than general interest, dealing as it does 
with political questions relating to the Republic of Guatemala and other countries 
of Latin-America, yet as the title, the plain truth, implies, there is much of value in 
this little book for the student of contemporary affairs. One complaint made by the 
author is well justified. He states that even the trivial happenings of Europe receive 
detailed descriptions in the newspapers of to-day, but that great movements in Latin- 
America are ignored, or only the so-called revolutions noticed, no effort being devoted, 
as a rule, to an impartial analysis of their causes. 


La République d’Haiti. Telle qu’elle est (The Republic of Haiti). With chapters on 
its history, geography, ethnography, politics, administration, agriculture, fauna 
and flora, economy, means of communication, mines, and additional matter on 
the people and their customs. By Sténio Vincent, Government commissioner 
from Haiti to the International Exposition at Brussels. With 73 illustrations, 5 
color plates and a map. Octavo, 366 pages. Bruxelles, Société Anonyme Belge 
d’Imprimerie, 1910. 

Information, in any systematic form, about this interesting island of Haiti, for such 
was the Indian designation of the whole island discovered by Columbus in 1492, has 
not been easy to obtain. This large and well edited book supplies that lack, and 
offers to the investigator a résumé of facts about the Republic of Haiti which will 
always be useful. The compilation was finished late in 1910, in response to the desires 
expressed by many visitors to the pretty Haitian pavilion at the Brussels exposition, 
and to meet, as the author himself says, the ignorance shown by not a few of these 
visitors concerning general and specific conditions in the Republic. It undoubtedly 
has received the authoritative support of the Government, and the tables scattered 
throughout the book may be therefore taken as practically official. 


Quelques Renseignements sur la République Argentine (Some notes on the Argentine 
Republic). By Dr. Daniel Antokoletz. Octavo, 142 pages. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta Juan A. Alsina. 1911. 

An immense collection of facts is given in this publication in French, most of them 
taken directly from official sources, and all of reference value. While the tables and 
compilations are accessible in Spanish, English, and other books, one series of tables, 
giving on pages 63 to 88, the scale of wages current two months (July and August, 
1910) is so exact and clear that special attention should be called to it. 


Der Neger in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerica (The Negro in the United 
States). By Moritz Schanz. Octavo, 133 pages. Essen, G. D. Baedeker, pub- 
lisher, 1911. 

The author has restricted himself in this volume to a discussion of conditions in the 
United States alone, so that the interest in the problem is narrowed to that area. As 
he mentions, however, that of the 24,000,000 negroes in all America 10,000,000 are in 
the United States, he must believe that the remaining 14,000,000 are in the rest of the 
Hemisphere. It would be worth his while to prove it. 
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Relatorio do Servico de Propaganda e Expansao Economica do Brasil no Estrangeiro. 
(Statement of the Foreign Service of the Propaganda for Economic Expansion 
of Brazil.) Report made to the minister of industry, communication, and public 
works by the national director, Dr. Luiz Raphael Vieira Souto on March 15, 1909. 
Octavo, 52 pages. Imprensa Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, 1909. 

It is perhaps not so well known as it should be that Brazil maintains in several for- 
eign countries—Germany, France, Italy, England, and Portugal—agents of the official 
organization of the Government, whose duty it is to give popular information regarding 
the country, its natural resources, its advantage for immigrants, and its opportunities 
for those desirous of entering into closer relations with it. While this is only a formal 
report of the Government official in charge of the propaganda work, it is valuable as 
showing what was accomplished during the year, the steps taken to aid this economic 
expansion, and who were the foreign representatives of Brazil in such work. 


Aspectos de um Problema Economica; Navegacaioe Colonisacio na Bahia. (Studies 
of an Economic Problem; the Navigation and Colonization in the State of Bahia, 
Brazil.) By Elpidio de Mesquita. Octavo, 279 pages. Rio de Janeiro, Typo- 
graphia Leuzinger, 1909. 

In line with the propaganda of the advantages of Brazil, as indicated in the notice 
of the publication mentioned above, there is an immense amount of study given by 
both official and unofficial authorities devoted to consideration of internal improve- 
ments within the country itself. The present volume is dedicated to the problems 
stated in the title, navigation and colonization of the State of Bahia, and discusses 
with great minuteness the present aspect of that region, its physical characteristics, 
and particularly the means of transportation along the coast by railways and rivers, 
and especially the use which the State makes at present, and should make in the future, _ 
of that splendid natural artery of commerce, the River Sao Francisco. A good map 
of Bahia is inserted at the end of the volume. 


Nossa Marinha (Our Navy). Notes on the progress of the fighting marine of Brazil 
during the years 1906 to 1910. By Arthur Dias. Rio de Janeiro, Officias Graphi - 
cas da Liga Maritima Brazileira-Avenida Gomes Freire, 1910. 
This semiofficial publication has a vast array of facts to place before the reader. 
To aid him, however, are very many photographic illustrations of the vessels of the 
Brazilian navy, of the places mentioned in the text, and of certain marine conditions 
pertaining thereto. Of still greater value, also, are the numerous colored plates of 
flags of Brazil and other nations; of these plates there are 17, but.in addition 4 other 
colored plates give the signal. system used in the Brazil navy, 2 give the uniforms, 
2 the characters of buoys adopted for the harbors, and 1 map of the coast is presented 
in colors, with marks where some means of illumination are employed. The text is 
divided into 14 chapters, and discusses the navy in all aspects, beginning with a his- 
torical note and ending with an analysis of the place to be occupied by Brazil’s 
mighty Dreadnoughts—the Minas Geraes, S. Paulo, Rio de Janeiro,and Riachuelo. The 
author, who is already well known for his contributions to the literature of Brazil, 
deserves the thanks of the world for this valuable addition to our knowledge concern- 
ing that Republic. 


Early (Spanish) Voyages to the Strait of Magellan. Works issued by the Hakluyt 
Society. Second series, No. XXVIII. Translated and edited with a preface, 
introduction, and notes, by Sir. Clements Markha, K. C. B., vice president of the 
Hakluyt Society. London, printed for the Society, 1911. Octavo, 288 pages. 

As is stated in the preface, the early voyages to Magellans Strait have always 
received attention from the society, that of Magellan himself, of Drake, Sarmiento, 

Hawkins, Davis, Speilbergen, Le Maire, and Schouten having been published by it. 

This volume contains the voyages of Loaysa and Juan Sebastian del Cano, of Alvarez 

de Sayavedra, of Alcazaba, and of the Nodals; notes and related manuscripts are added 

when obtainable. Reading these old sea travelers’ tales, true as they must be and 
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unembellished, either in the original Spanish or the closely translated English, by 
tricks of literary style, is to go back over the almost four centuries since these voyages 
were undertaken, and to come face to face with what these navigators and explorers 
accomplished. The simple truth herein told surpasses the wildest romance of modern 
fiction. 


The Cartago Earthquake. May 4, 1910. Octavo, 52 pages, 51 illustrations. San Jose, 
Costa Rica. Imprenta de Antonio Lehmann, 1910. 

While the horrors of this disaster are given in pictorial and verbal details, the scien- 
tific aspects of the earthquake are carefully presented, and the data thus collected 
are preserved for future service. The text is in both English and Spanish, although 
the one is not a translation of the other. The publication is part of the Magazin 
Costarricense, and is a commendable example of what can be produced in that enter- 
prising country. 


A Trip—Panama Canal. Quarto, 168 pages and 700 illustrations. Published by 
Avery & Garrison, box 152, Panama Gity, and at 724 Perdido Street, New Orleans, 
La. 1911. 

This is a pictorial history of the canal from the early French days to the present 
time. The information given is undoubtedly correct, because it has been approved 
by those in authority to do so, and certainly never before has a task been more satis- 
factorily accomplished, for the reader, or rather the spectator, can follow through the 
pages all stages of the canal and many correlated conditions on the Isthmus. The 
volume is intended as a souvenir of the canal, and is sold either direct from the pub- 
lishers or by most book dealers in Panama. The price is given at $3, but unfortu- 
nately it is not specified whether in Panama ($1.50) or United States gold. 


Uruguay. By W.H. Koebel. With a map and 55 illustrations. London, T. Fisher 
Unwin. New York. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Octavo, 350 pages. 
Price $3.50. 

Of the so-called South American series—and it is a pity that the editors and pub- 
- lishers {could [not agree to name it the Latin-American series, for it already includes 
Mexico and will probably add other Republics outside of South America—the sixth 
to appear is Uruguay. Following the general plan established in previous volumes, 
there are chapters on history, manners and customs, aborigines, the cities, the country, 
government, industries, commerce, and politics, with an elaborate appendix, in which 
are embodied several financial and commercial tables. The book is a trustworthy 
presentation of conditions existing in Uruguay to-day, and is on the whole sincerely 
flattering. The make-up is almost perfection, and the photographs inserted for illus- 
tration to the text are as fine as any that have appeared in similar works fora long time. 

Considering that the work is really one of reference, opinions are however rather too 

frequently given, and occasionally alleged facts are wrong. For instance (p. 243), 

the author affirms that the negroes in the north of Uruguay tend to predominate over 

the white. Even in South Brazil such is not the case, and it is far from the truth in 

Uruguay. Mr. Koebel’s book is worth reading, and is therefore a credit to those of 

- the series already published. 


‘“‘Mexico. A History of Its Progress and Development in One Hundred Years.’’ 
By Marie Robinson Wright. Philadelphia. Georgie Barrie & Sons. 1911. 
Illustrations. 511 pages. Size 84 by 12 inches. 

The author, who has identified herself by several works on the Republic of Mexico, 
has perhaps exceeded all previous efforts in the volume before us. With her facile 
pen she has taken up the history of Mexico from its inception, and carries us by her 
vivid descriptions through the vicissitudes of stirring political scenes having their 
culmination in the birth of the Republic. From this point Mrs. Robinson takes up 
a more detailed account of what has been accomplished under Porfirio Diaz and former 
Presidents. 
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Leaving politics, she finds an extensive field for the work of her pen in describing 
the social life of the Mexicans in all its distinctive phases. 

In the latter half of the volume short sketches of the chief Mexican municipalities 
are given. 

The book is profusely illustrated, and, inasmuch as Mrs. Robinson is an acknow!l- 
edged authority on matters Mexican, the text can be relied upon as accurate. 
We take this opportunity of congratulating the author on the excellence of the 
result of her work. 


“Chile, 1851-1910. Sixty Years of Monetary and Financial Questions and of Banking 
Problems.’’ By Agustin Ross. Valparaiso. Imprint of Inglesa Westcott & Co. 
238 pages, iv. Size, 6} by 94 inches. 

This is an essay on the complex monetary and banking affairs of Chile. A pamphlet 
is added containing the new law of August 30, 1909, entitled the ‘‘ Law of conversion 
and the message of the President of the Republic,’’ objecting to some of the disposi- 
tions of that law. 

From the data that the author places before us it would seem that the monetary 
matters and banking events that have taken place in the Republic of Chile during 
the last 60 years hold much that should interest the student of economy, in view 
of the fact that there is hardly another country which can show such a variety of 
experiences in handling of its finances. The author classifies the different periods 
as monetary anarchy (up to 1851), bimetalism (1851-1874), monometalism, silver 
(1874-1878), inconvertibility of bank notes (1878-1879), a period of forced currency 
of fiscal paper money (1879-1895), monometalism, gold (1895-1898), and now another 
forced currency of fiscal paper money. 

In describing the financial conditions of Chile, the author has gone about his task 
with the hope of helping to bring this vital question out of the confusion which has 
hitherto engulfed it. A book of this character will undoubtedly carry weight and 
add much towards solving this most difficult of problems. 


The Pan American Union has received the following pamphlets: 

‘‘Packing for Export. Suggestions for Preparation of American Merchandise for 
Shipment to Foreign Countries.’’ Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
Manufactures. 1911. 170 pages. 


‘Cordage and Twine Trade in Foreign Countries.’’ Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of Manufactures. 1911. 47 pages. 


“‘Commercial Directory of Honduras, 1911.’’ Published by Ernesto Fletes in the 
interest of Honduran trade extension. Hamburg, Schroder & Jeve. 31 pages. 


There has recently been received in the library the third and final volume of the 
series of publications on the resources and industries of Brazil, compiled by the Centro 
Industrial of the department of agriculture of Brazil. The present volume entitled 
‘“‘O Brasil, Suas Riquezas Naturaes, Suas Industrias,’’ gives statistics of the railway, 
postal, telegraph, and telephone services of Brazil, reviewing the history of railway 
construction and development from 1822 to 1907. It also gives detailed statistics of 
the port movements and manufacturing industry brought down to 1907. 

The first volume of the series treated of the extractive industry and the second of 
the agricultural industry. The Centro promises to publish shortly a résumé of the 
three volumes, which will undoubtedly be of great value to readers in general. 


Treaty series, 1911. No. 12 (Arbitration Convention between the United Kingdom 
and Brazil, signed at Petropolis, June 18, 1909, Ratifications Exchanged at Rio de 
Janeiro May 6, 1911), as published by His Majesty’s stationery office, has just been 
received by the Columbus Memorial Library for its permanent files. 
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Le Monde. Encyclopédie Mensuelle Illustrée. Anthologie des Revues de Tous les 
Pays. 47 Rue du Fossé-aux-Loups, Bruxelles, Belgique. 

The initial number of this new monthly review was published on the Ist of June in 
Brussels, and judging from its attractive appearance and the character of the articles 
reproduced it should win instant success with the reading public interested in the 
world’s movements as recorded in the standard magazines of foreign countries. The 
June number contains the following interesting articles: ‘‘Peace and disarmament,”’ 
by Col. Richard. Gaedke, translated from McClure’s; ‘‘The Fabian Society and its 
work,’’ by Edward R. Pease, secretary of the Fabian Society, translated from T. P.’s 
Magazine, London; ‘‘The imperialiste problem,’’ by His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, K. G., translated from the United Empire, journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute; ‘‘Medicine and its variations,’’ by Hermann Kerschensteiner, translated 
from the Stiddeustsche Monasthefte, published in Munich; ‘‘Ancient Spanish paint- 
ing, exposition of the Heinemann Gallery, Munich,’’ by Gustave L. Mayer, trans- 
lated from Der Cicerone, published in Leipzig; ‘‘England: Appearance and impres- 
sions,’ by Archibald Henderson, translated from T. P.’s Magazine; ‘‘ Russian litera- 
ture in 1910,” par. by M. D. Agoff, from Revue Contemporaine, Russian bimonthly 
review published in French; ‘‘The awakening of China and its meaning,’’ speech 
delivered before the American Academy of Political and Social Science of Philadel- 
phia, by Wu Ting Fang, Chinese minister at Washington, translated from the Annals 
of the Society; ‘‘Electroculture, yesterday and to-day,’’ by E. Paque, S. J., from La 
Tribune Horticole; ‘‘Tolstoi and the School of Yasnaia-Poliana,”’ by E. Cuny, pro- 
fessor of Russian at the School des Roches, from L’Education, and numerous other 
articles of equal interest. 

Our best wishes for the success of this new undertaking. 
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“Our Canal,’’ by Albert Edwards in The Outlook for June 24, begins the first of a 
group of articles that deal with the many phases of the national project, under the 
subhead, ‘‘The Boss of the Job.’”’ Col. Goethals must pay the penalty of fame in the 
United States, which includes biographical vivisection, and as the American people 
demand first-hand information on the idiosyncrasies of character, combined with 
intimate details of the physiognomy of their heroes, the canal builder is sacrificed to 
make a Sunday supplement holiday. But Mr. Edwards is not a Sunday supplement 
writer. He carries out his commission to give the people who read his articles a 
feeling of close acquaintance with the ‘‘Colonel” without intimacy. His stories are 
“popular,” but not familiar. In this first one he paints in contrasting colors the 
human side of the man and his work, for the canal is now a human problem and not 
an engineering one. Wallace was the architect, Stevens the contractor, and Goethals 
is the ‘‘boss” of the canal, and anyone who has worked will tell you that the “‘boss” 
is the one who gets the job done. Wallace solved the picture-puzzle problem of the 
plans, Stevens solved the transportation problem, and Goethals is solving the labor 
problem. : 

Mr. Edwards gives a hint of the many administrative duties that fill the days of 
the chief engineer of the Canal Commission, and not the least important of these is the 
unique ‘‘court” the Colonel holds on Sundays. Taking advantage of the human 
craving ‘‘to tell our troubles,’’ Col. Goethals holds sessions wherein every employee 
on the zone can make a verbal complaint and receive, if not immediate satisfaction, 
at least a considerate hearing and an immediate answer that his particular ‘‘wrong” 
will be righted if his claim is just, or otherwise a strong intimation that the ‘‘incident 
is closed,’’ to borrow a phrase from the chancelleries. 

Col. Goethals is one of our best national products—a soldier. Paradoxical as this 
sounds in a country where fighting men are at a discount, yet itis true. The soldierly 
virtues are the springs of his success in his present work. Disciplined enthusiasm— 
that is the current that keeps the “‘live wires” humming on the canal, and the 
soldier has generated this current. Again he shows he can take orders as well as give 
them. The American Nation is his boss. He is only a ‘“‘wheel” in the machinery, 
a big wheel, but still a wheel. : 

To summarize. There is the spirit, born of West Point, that he puts in his work, 
which makes the building of the Panama Canal seem a more-to-be-desired achieve- 
ment than the attainment of ultimate salvation to Col. Goethals. 


‘‘Our Predecessors on the Job,’’ the second article of Mr. Albert Edwards’s series on 
the canal, gives a thumb-nail history of the Isthmian Canal movement from the time of 
the knightly Balboa down to the days of dogged Bunau-Varilla. It may be said that 
when after infinite toil the first discoverer launched two boats on the Pacific, and 
sailed to the Pearl Islands to see their wealth and hear of the riches of Peru, the idea 
of the canal was born. A discussion of fantastic projects for the joining of oceans will 
be found in musty Spanish tomes. The discussion became so instant that King 
Philip II forbade it, at the instigation of the Inquisition, who considered the idea 
of altering God’s plan of the universe as sacrilege. Reviewing the early schemes 
Mr. Edwards naturally gives much space to the efforts of the French in their attempt 
on the work. De Lesseps, he pictures in lenient lines, despite the fact that even his 
most ardent advocates can not absolve him from the sin of ‘‘high finance.”’ 
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‘“‘How We Pulled the Teeth of the Tropics,’’ the third of the four promised articles 
on the Panama Canal by Mr. Edwards appears in The Outlook for August. 

In this paper the author discusses the great work that has been accomplished by 
Col. Gorgas and his untiring subordinates. Whatever may be the opinion of either 
engineers or laymen as to the feasibility of the canal project or any allied questions, 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that it would have been impossible of accomplish- 
ment had not the ‘‘yellow dragon” been laid. Yellow fever was a fire that consumed 
the personnel sent out under the French régime with the constancy of ever-burning 
Indian funeral pyres. The practical people of the United States would never have 
tolerated a Government-conducted scheme, no matter of what great importance, that 
involved the loss of life shown by the French statistics; rather throw up. the whole 
work as chimerical than see the best of their engineers and mechanics sacrificed on 
the altar of this scourge-god of the Tropics. 

It is typical of human nature that we forget our fear of disease when sickness has 
been wiped out, so now we do not find our public prints devoted to pages of extrava- 
gantly illustrated articles depicting the horrows of yellow fever and showing-how the 
constant supervision of Col. Gorgas has laid this ghost. 

When the clank of the last steel crane is silenced and the waters of the two oceans 
mingle, no one will deserve more honor for his share in the accomplishment of this 
continent-altering work than Col. Gorgas. 

Mr. Edwards’ articles are of great interest, containing just the material that a time- 
pressed reader needs in order to arrive at a good working knowledge of canal conditions. 


‘‘The Panama Canal”’ is the title of a comprehensive descriptive article appearing 
in The Engineer for June 9, in which the author, Percy F. Martin, F. R. G. 8., com- 
piles all the pertinent facts and the associated technical data into a clear and concise 
. record of the work now being done in Panama. Some enlightening diagrams and 
illustrations are given. On the whole, the article is one of the best that it has been 
our pleasure to read. 

Mr. Martin ends with a few paragraphs of frank admiration for the manner in which 
this great American work is being carried out. : 

We can show no higher appreciation of his kindly expressed admiration than by 
voicing the hope that every American will read this very valuable article. 


‘‘Panama Bonds and Consols’’ is the heading of a column in The Economist for 
July 8, which discusses the success of the recent Panama bond issue, and attributes 
this success to the ability of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. MacVeagh, who has in 
the method used given an opportunity for the small investor to become the holder of 
Government securities. 


‘‘An Engineer’s Impressions of the Panama Canal,’’ by James Dix Schuyler, in 
the Journal of the American Bankers’ Association for July, gives the impressions of 
a visitor who has gone very thoroughly into the different phases of the present canal 
construction. Mr. Schuyler lays especial emphasis on the very valuable work that 
has been done by the medical department under the direction of Col. Gorgas, which 
he describes as a miracle of sanitation. 


‘“‘The Great Waterway of the American Continent,’’ by Fielding Provost, in The 
Pan American Magazine for June, gives short historical information anent the first 
efforts made to find an interoceanic waterway across Nicaragua. 


‘‘ The Practical Side of the Panama Canal,’’ by Frank L. Nelson, in The World 
To-Day for June, is a look into the future. The author takes up the question of 
shipping and docking facilities and the allied subject of installation of terminal serv- 
ices, which will be most important when the canal is completed. The author points 
out that the opening of the Isthmian waterway will mean a great market for the United 
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States in the Central and South American countries. He takes up in detail the 
opportunities they will present to the merchants of the United States on the west 
coast of South America, and urges prompt action by the United States in order to be 
in a position to take advantage of the new world of commerce to be opened. 


‘‘The True Romance of Panama,’’ by Fullerton L. Waldo, F. R. G. S., in The 
Bulletin of the Geographic Society of Philadelphia for July, is a brief account of the 
early explorations and the first surveys undertaken with the object of finding the 
path for the interoceanic waterway. Mr. Waldo begins with the dreams of the Con- 
quistadores, and from his examination of ancient records, proves that the germ of 
the idea for a canal has existed almost from the date of the discovery of the Pacific 
by Balboa. His article gives us fascinating details of the fantastic projects first pro- 
posed by the men who spent most of their lives cruising in the West Indian waters. 
He also tells of the attempts made to find the waterway via the Atrato River, a route 
which has its advocates even to-day. 


‘¢ The Folly of Fortifying the Panama Canal,’’ in The Independent for July 20, by the 
Hon. James A. Tawney, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the Sixty- 
first Congress. Mr. Tawney’s views on the subject are very well known, as he has 
voiced them in the Halls of Congress. The question, however, now seems to be past 
the stage of discussion. 


‘“‘Our Neighbor Mexico,’ by John Birkinbine, past president of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia and of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, is a paper 
appearing in The National Geographic Magazine for May, 1911. The author furnishes 
us with much general information relative to the conditions in Mexico and illustrates 
his text with some excellent photographs which give the stranger an idea of life in 
the Republic on our southern border. 

This number of The National Geographic Magazine also contains a map of Mexico, 
which is both useful and timely. 


‘Lower California,’ by E. W. Nelson, is another article in the same magazine, 
describing a 2,000 mile journey through the most extraordinary cacti forests of the 
world. Mr. Nelson, who isa member of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
made this trip and has gathered a wealth of valuable data on the physical character- 
istics of this unique peninsular. He considers the flora of the country visited the 
most extraordinary in the world. The picture of the Creeping Devil Cactus is in itself 
sufficient to prove the truth of his contention. 


‘‘A Reading Journey Through Mexico,’’ is the comprehensive title that includes a 
number of articles all dealing with allied subjects that appear in The Chautauquan 
for August. The material is given. us somewhat after the manner of a guidebook style, 
but in justice to the different authors, we must say that this is not meant in any criti- 
cism of their English, for the story of Mexico, as told herein, all reads very smoothly. 
It is just the sort of book that any prospective visitor to Mexico should provide him- 
self with before leaving New York. 


“The Mexican National Theater,’’ is described by Adamo Boari, the architect, in 
the May number of ‘‘ Architect and Building.”’ 

The Butietin has already published some pictures of this beautiful architectural 
project. 


‘“‘A Trip to Chichen Itza,’’ in The Museum Journal of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, contains the text of the first description of this historical city, which description 
was found in the notes of Diego de Landa, Bishop of Yucatan. The author gives us 
a rapid sketch of his journey through that country, so vividly described by the bishop. 
Some excellent photographs illustrate the article. 
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‘‘New Architecture in Old Mexico,’’ by C. M. Price in Arts and Decoration for 
August, takes up the matter of Mexican architecture as affected by the wonderfully 
elaborate buildings of the Toltecs and the Aztecs and its development through the 
Spanish Mission period down to the present day. The house taken to illustrate the 
example of the latest system of monolithic construction is one designed by Mr. A. 
Boari, who will be best known as the architect of the national theater. In the pic- 
tures of the house shown he has achieved a wonderfully attractive and unique resi- 
dence. The amount of originality displayed is striking, and the architect makes 
known the quality of his genius by his boldness in breaking away from conventional 
standards. The finished project entirely warrants this boldness of treatment, and it 
is safe to prophesy that Mr. Boari has sounded a new motiff in the art of monolithic 
construction. 


““Gods of the Aztecs’’ is the title of an article in the Pan-American Magazine for 
August. Mr. Fielding Provost, the author, writes of the legendary history of the 
Mexican gods, and gives us curious information relative to their distinctive attributes. 


‘‘ Travel in Mexico,’’ by C. S. Thomas, jr., in The Engineering and Mining Journal 
for June 17, details the difficulties of travel the exporter and prospector will find 
when he attempts to leave the main highways of Mexico. 


‘Drug Trade in Mexico. Opportunities for Manufacturers and Something About 
the Larger Buyer,’’ by C. T. Mason, appears in the American Exporter for August. 


‘‘ Denouncing Mineral Lands in Mexico,’’ by J. P. Flynn, jr., and W. B. Baggaley 
in The Engineering and Mining Journal for July 22, is an article of considerable 
importance to any miner who is interested in opening up some of the new mining 
districts across the line. The author gives the method of procedure, which is simple, 
but must be followed exactly. 


‘“‘ Lost Among the Floating Gardens of Mexico,’’ is a story by Lem. A. Willard in 
The Mid-Pacific for July. We beg to call the author’s attention to an oft repeated 
misspelling. The canal is called ‘‘viga,’’ and not ‘‘vega,’’ as he writes the word 
throughout his article. 


“Now is Opportune Time to Seek Mexican Trade,’’ is a good commercial article by 
Lionel Samuel in Exporters’ Review for June. 


‘“‘ The Present Investment Situation in Mexico,”’ is a description of present financial 
conditions in our sister Republic, which has been written by M. B. Katze for The 
Bankers Magazine for August. The author is extremely optimistic, as conditions 
warrant him to be, and he ventures the prophecy that the State of Mexico will be 
normal very shortly. 


‘« Mexico’s Future,’’ by Chester T. Crowell, in The Independent for July 20, is an 
article in which the author takes the opposite viewpoint, but it would seem that 
events have not justified him in his conclusions. 


‘‘The Andean Garden of the Gods,’’ by William V. Alford, F. R. G. 8., in the Sep- 
tember number of the Century Magazine describes a remarkable natural phenomenon 
found in almost the center of Peru. On the eastern slope of the Cordilleras there 
stretches out a great forest valley, or thus it seems when viewed from the higher lands. 
Upon descending to the valley, however, the entire appearance of the place is changed. 
What looked to be curious arboreal growths now become remarkable quartz, granite, 
and sandstone monuments, obelisks, and spires. Stones of many tons’ weight are 
irregularly balanced on the apexes of slender shafts; great masses of rock rise on all 
sides in fantastic shapes, making a Brobdingnagian stone forest. As would be expected, 
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there are many features that fascinate the mind of the geologist, for it might be said 
that nature had hidden away here, near the top of the highest Andes, a library of 
world history telling of its making. 


“‘A South American California,’’ a short illustrated article by O. Sperber in the 
Bankers’ Magazine for July, deals with the coast region of Peru. 


El Sendero Teosofico, a periodical published. by the students of the Theosophic 
school at Point Loma, Cal., shows great care in the matter of its text and illustrations. 

The article entitled ‘‘Los Indios Blancos del Peru,’’ advances the rather interesting 
theory that the white races inhabiting South America in pre-Incan times have dis- 
appeared through the process of degeneration. 


‘‘Agriculture’’ is the title of the leading article in Peru To-Day for June, and ‘‘ The 
Salt Industry of Peru’’ the principal article appearing in the July number of the 
same publication. 

This magazine continues to give reliable and enlightening monthly accounts of the 
advancement of the Peruvian Republic, a nation rapidly taking its place in the van 
of Latin-American countries. 


“A Hard-Luck Country,’”’ is the first article in the Inca Chronicle for June. This’ 
periodical has passed the stage of experiment and takes its place as one of the best 
mediums of information on its special subject. 


‘Venezuelan Coast Patrol Boat’’ is indicative of the progress made by our Latin- 
American neighbors. We have the picture and description of the Venezuelan coast- 
guard ship 29 de Enero in Shipping Illustrated of August 26. This is the first steam- 
boat ever built in Venezuela, and it is a very creditable result that speaks well for an 
infant industry. 


‘‘Venezuela,’’ by W. H. Booth, appears in Cassier’s Magazine for July. In this 
paper the author takes up a consideration of the trade possibilities of the country 
described. He devotes several paragraphs to the transportation question, always 
important in new territory, and lays stress upon the value of the Orinoco River in this 
matter. He speaks very highly of the opportunities offered for cattle raising in the 
Orinoco Valley. ; 

The article is of added value because it gives first-hand descriptions of little-known 
territory, gained from an extensive journey throughout this section of Venezuela. | 


‘* My Journey from Kalacoon to the Orinoco,’’ by M. McTurk, C. M. G., is a short 
paper describing the voyage of the author to the Callao mine district in Venezuela, 
which appears in Timehri, the journal of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society of British Guiana. 


‘‘Commercial Venezuela,’’ in Commercial America for July, gives an analysis of the 
export and import trade of that country, showing how the United States leads in the 
most developed and potential resources. 


“Genesis of Bolivian Tin Deposits,’’ in the August 12 issue of The Engineering 
and Mining Journal, is the first of a series of three articles by Miltiades Armas, describ- 
ing this profitable industry. 

The second article, ‘‘The tin deposits of Bolivia,’ appears in the number for 
August 19. 


‘ Tin Mining and Milling in Bolivia,’ in the August 26 issue of this periodical is 
the third of the series, in which the author gives many technical details of undoubted 
interest to those who realize the possibility of Bolivia as a tin-producing country. 
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Without doubt there is every chance for the profitable investment of capital in 
similar enterprises, and conditions would indicate that only a lack of systematic 
direction ofgdevelopment prevents Bolivia from being the greatest tin-producing 
country of the world. 


‘‘Quito—Where Eternal Spring Reigns,’’ a descriptive article by J. W. Davies, is 
printed in Travel for September. The author dwells on the charms and attractions 
of this remarkable city, nearly 2 miles above sea level and situated directly beneath 
the Equator, yet enjoying a remarkably equable climate. Mr Davies adds a dis- 
tinctive touch by his description of the Quitonian mode of courtship. 


‘* Semiconvertible Cars for the Havana Central Railroad,’’ a description, appears 
in the Brill Magazine for August. 
' The Brill Co. has shown great enterprise in obtaining contracts for much in the 
way of railroad rolling stock supplies throughout all Latin America, and this last 
example of their energy is in line with their previous successes. 


‘* Engineering Problems in Nicaragua,’’ by T. Lane Carter, appears in the August 
number of The Engineering Magazine. Mr. Carter, who is an engineer of considerable 
‘practical experience in the country of which he writes, gives us a running account 
of the work of the gold prospector in Nicaragua. He also takes up other engineering 
problems that will confront those who go in the wake of future developments of this 
country. 


‘* The Galapagos Islands,”’ is the title of one of the numerous articles appearing in 
the South American Supplement of the London Times of June 28. 

In an editorial of the same paper a reference is made to an article recently appearing 
in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union describing this rarely visited but extremely 
interesting group of islands. 

The Times Supplement contains its usual number of excellent political and descrip- 
tive articles dealing with Latin-American affairs. 


The National Magazine for July, gives a couple of columns to an appreciation of the 
work that is being done by this institution. The editor of that very up-to-date 
Magazine pays a warm -compliment to the Director General of the Pan American 
Union and the staff that assists him. 


‘‘ The Great Work of the Pan American Union,’’ by Flynn Wayne, is an article 
appearing in the August number of the same magazine, which gives the reader a 
mental picture of the beautiful new building that the Pan American Union now 
occupies, as well as the manifold character of work being carried on within its walls. 
The author concludes with a short résumé of conditions in the different Latin-American 
countries. 


“* The Pan American Union and Its Mission,’’ by Albert Hale of the Pan American 
Union Staff, is in the Municipal Development Magazine for June. The author, as 
indicated above, is one of the staff of the Pan American Union, and has compiled 
this data and given prominence to its work because of the exceedingly great number 
of inquiries that come to the office daily in reference to what the Pan American 
Union has accomplished and is accomplishing. 


‘‘ The Pan American Mail Line to Transequatorial Ports,’ an editorial appearing 
in Latin America for August 21, tells of the return of the Hon. James M. Porch, presi- 
dent of the Pan American Steamship Co., who has been the most active figure in 
this projected shipping scheme. 


The Pan American Review, published in New Orleans, contains the usual articles 
of local and Latin American interest. 
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‘‘ Our Merchant Marine and the South American Republics,’’ is a discussion in 
the Scientific American for July 15 on the need of first-class ships as an aid to closer 
commercial relations, by John Barrett, the Director General of the Pan American 
Union. 


In Chicago Commerce of June 30, there is a letter from the South American repre- 
sentative of this periodical describing the present commercial outlook in South 
America. 


“The Pan American Commercial Conference,’’ the heading of an article in The Pan 
American Magazine for July, is a summary of the data compiled in a book recently 
issued by the Pan American Union, ‘‘The Proceedings of the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference.’’ In this article the great value of the publication is attested. 


‘‘The Wooden Rose of the Volcan de Fuego,”’ is another article in the same magazine 
written and illustrated by Lilian E. Elliott. This curious natural phenomenon is 
remarkable. The wooden flower consists of an excrescence from the branch of any 
tree, consequent to the invasion of a certain parasite which forces itself into the fibers 
of the wood and develops a curious spherical substance which bears a remarkable 
resemblance to a wide-open rose. : 


“‘Mining in Guatemala,’ ‘‘Trade in British Honduras,’’ ‘‘Modern Mining and 
Milling at Chiantla, Guatemala and Salvador,’’ and ‘‘Salvador and Her Mineral 
Wealth,’’ are the titles of certain other papers appearing in the same magazine. 


‘“‘Eldorado,’’ an unsigned paper appearing in The Scottish Geographical Magazine 
for July, isa compilation of such data as is available relative to the first expeditions that 
sailed with the object of discovering the fabled treasure land. Raleigh’s fantastic 
description of the treasures to be found in a country situated somewhere in the Orimoco 
basin was the incentive of many attempts to reach a nation supposed to rival Peru in its 
wealth. This romantic chapter of American history has yet to be written in the 
fullness of its possibilities. 


‘‘Our Friends the Bees,’’ by A. I. Root and E. R. Root, in The National Geographic 
Magazine for July, while incidentally discussing the transportation problem of the 
proverbial busy workers, gives an illustration of hives packed for export to Argentina, 
a picture which is illustrative of the awakened interest of the American exporter in 
South American fields. 


‘‘The Man Who Discovered the Pacific,’’ by Henry Ward Bland, appears in the 
Overland Monthly for August. This paper is a synopsis of the story of Balboa and 
the adventures that befell him before he achieved the fruition of his labors. The 
author’s figures as to the strength of the band that made the memorable march to the 
south sea do not agree with those furnished by Washington Irving. However, the 
investigator often meets with conflicts of authority on such points. 


“New American Doctrines,’ by Edward Perry, in the July number of Overland 
Monthly, is an article in which the author puts forth many speculations anent future 
conditions in South America and suggests conclusions not warranted by history. It 
is ever dangerous to grow a prophecy from a bed of statistics, however fertile. So 
many special causes enter into the reasons for the variation of annual import and 
export figures that a conclusion based on the ups and downs of such figures can be 
nothing more than a generalization, and would be just about as valuable to the student 
of social economy as generalizations usually are. Mr. Perry’s imagination has led 
him far afield in the land of fancy. However, his motive in calling the attention of his 
fellow countrymen to that portion of the Western Hemisphere which the average 
citizen of the United States treats with studied neglect, is commendable. The article 
holds the attention despite doubtiul premises and an extremely improbable conclusion. 
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‘‘High Lights of South America,’’ by Forbes Lindsay in the September issue of 
Lippincott’s, is a short paper in which the author takes up some of the numerous illu- 
sions that those who are ignorant of conditions in South America still cherish. The 
article is a short summary of the greatness of Latin-American land. 


‘‘The Economic Climatology of the Coffee District of Sao Paulo, Brazil,’’ by Robert 
DeC. Ward, of Harvard University, in the Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society, June, points out the need of systematic climatological investigation in this 
part of Brazil. 











COFFEE CULTURE. 


‘Further Brazilian Plans,’’ an editorial in The India Rubber World of August 1. 
discusses the legislation which has been passed in Para, Brazil, with a view of improv- 
ing the rubber trade. 


‘‘Wheat and Cotton Growing in Brazil,’’ is the title of a letter from a special corre- 
spondent in The Economist of July 1, discussing the results achieved in wheat and 
cotton growing under Federal encouragement now taking place in Brazil. 


‘‘Minerals Associated with Diamonds in Bahia,’ by J. C. Branner, appears in the 
Mining and Engineering World for July 29. 
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_ “The Geography of North-Eastern Bahia,’’ by John C. Branner, is the first paper on 
the geography of a little known section of Brazil, appearing in The Geographical 
Journal for August. The author spent much time in and gave much study to this 
section of the world, and his maps have proved trustworthy and accurate. 


‘“‘Improvement at Rio de Janeiro,’’ in ‘‘Shipping’’ Illustrated of August 12, describes 
- the recent work that is being done on the port works o this Brazilian harbor. 


“The Aborigines of South America, A Study from a Missionary and Commercial 
Standpoint,’’ by R. J. Hunt, appears in the July number of The Missionary Review 
of the World. In this article the author gives a study of the difficulties that confront 
the missionary in the interior of Paraguay. 


‘‘Forestry in the American Tropics,”’ is the title of a short article appearing in Ameri - 
can Forestry by the authority, John Gifford. The author writes of the quick returns 
that might be obtained by timber growers who cultivate the Cedrela trees in tropical 
countries. 

‘‘South American Markets and Our Merchant Marine,’’ by G. J. Corey in Commerce 
and Industries of August, is another article on the subject of trade expansion in south- 
ern waters. 


‘‘A Journey Across South America,’’ a translation of an article by F. Glaizot, on 
observations made while working in Bolivia and on a trip from La Paz to Para, Brazil, 
by way of the Andes and the Amazon, appears in the July 8 issue of The Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


‘‘Our Commerce with Latin-America,’’ an economic article by Edwin Maxey, appears 
in Moody’s Magazine for August. : 

‘‘An Argentine Love Drama,’’ by David Hannay, in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for June, gives the tragical story of Ladislao Gutierrez and Camila O’Gorman‘ 
who lived in the time of Rosas, a former President of Argentina. 

‘‘How to Increase Our Trade with Cuba,’’ is an enlightening article in the August 
issue of Exporters’ Review, by J. Nelson Polhamus, consul of Cuba, at New Orleans, 
La. 


“Boating Through the. Colombian Jungle,’’ by H. D. Ashton in Travel for July, gives 
in detail the interesting experiences of a traveler from Barranquilla to Bogota. 


‘Dampier, Pirate, Explorer, and Author,’’ an article by John R. Spears, appears in 
The Outing Magazine for August. 

“The Losing of Terence McGuire,’’ is the title of an article by Albert Eugene 
Wright, in the July number of The Sunset Magazine. 

“Gold Dredging in Colombia,’’ by Charles Janin, is in the Mining and Scientific 
Press of July 22. 

“The Trade of Quezaltenango,’’ is a short report in the January-February issue of 
the Guatemalan Review. 


“Guatemala and the Trade Field which it Offers,’’ by C. T. Mason, is the leading 
article in the Exporters and Importers Journal for June 10. 


“The Mayari Iron Mines, Oriente Province, Island of Cuba, as Developed by the 
Spanish-American Iron Co.,’’ a paper by James E. Little, appears in the August issue 
of the Bulletin of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


‘Nicaragua and Its Gold Industry,” by T. Lane Carter, is one of the principal 
articles in the August 12 number of the Mining and Scientific Press. 


Porto Rico Progress is an up-to-date periodical published in San Juan, with the 
ouiect of proclaiming the island and its industries to the world. 
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ior construction of irrigation works in Province of Cordoba. 
Heavy rains in Province of Buenos Aires. New port works 
at Buenos Aires. Discharging of heavy cargoes. 
Exportation of wheat for the 4 months ended Apr. 30, 1911...... May 11 
Prodnction, importation, and consumption of tobacco in Argen- | May 12 
ina, 
Use of steam rollers in the construction and maintenance of roads |.-.do.... 
in foreign countries. 
Argentinemeatitrade ose s.-ce poss cease a chee tee anet ease May 13 


Cotton growing in the Chaco; report on, by the inspector oflands | May 19 
and colonies to the minister of agriculture. 

Trade notes: Automobiles imported into Argentina. Construc- | May 24 
tion of extension works at Bahia Blanca. Figures relating to 
breweries in Argentina. Exploitation of forest land in Chaco. 

Bill authorizing project of connecting Parana River. Popula- 
tion of municipalities of Buenos Aires. 

AT PCOTINE|CLOpS) 1910 Net Soe aoe meee se sock sone ese ctice noes oe 

Extension of port of Buenos Aires ...................--- 

Manufacture of gypsum in Argentina..............-..- 

Argentine ship Construction: =. - 5.2 05 ss csisesost scence osee= 





ee commerce of Argentina for the quarter ended Mar. 31, | June 7 
1 
Bulletin of the ministry of public works.........----.---------- June 7 
Trade notes: Direct line of steamers between Norway and |_..do..... 
Buenos Aires. Population of Buenos Aires in April, 1911, 
was 1,326,993. Construction of new steel post office in Buenos 
Aires. Sale of plat of land for $647 per square meter. Siphon 
heads not to be placed on market. First woman admitted 
to practice law. Paannsed shipbuilding yard near La Plata. 


Comodoro Rivadavia petroleum .............----.-------------- June 13 

PINAL DOLE gL OL O sis sao ier rote cimisletafernse a7=)e inte, s oie cineca ce Seas iai June 14 

Bulletin of the “Defensa Agricola” ...........-..------ Bhs ene |e dos::- 
New Argentine loan, signing of contract for..........-.-.-..---- June 17 

Bulletin of the ministry of public works..........--..--.------- June 21 

Sale of adding and calculating machines in Argentina...-......- June 29 

Hutiesion petroleum, lumpersete. oso ases--2 =< sen eae. ceca en |=ns d 





Annual production of beer in ” Argentina J 

Trade notes: Contracts for construction of dry dock at Puerto | July 7 
Belgrano capable of holding the large battleships: now being 
constructed in the United States. Complete collection of 
Argentina stamps recently sold. Work on the subway in 
Buenos Aires. Population of Buenos Aires. Concession for 
a ‘deep-water port on River Paroja. President of Argentina 
has approved plans of irrigation board for irrigation canals in 
islands of Choel-Choel. Government approved plans for con- 
struction of new sections of ports of Ibicuy. Project for en- 
larging the port of Buenos Aires. 


Author. 


1911. 
SASS es Ue ea ae en Apr. 13 | R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 


eral, Buenos Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


H. P. Coffin, consul, Rosario. 


R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
er , Buenos Aires. 
0. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
R. W. Bliss, chargé d’affaires 
American Legation, Buenos 


ATES] gs 
R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 


Exports of the United States to the Argentine Republic for year July 12 | C. L. Chandler, consular as- 


ending June 30, 1910. 
Increase in exports of United States to Argentina.............-- Aug. 1 


sistant on duty at Depart- 
ane of State. 
0. 
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Reports received up to June 1, 1911—Continued. 














Title. Date. Author. 
BRAZIL. 
Production of cacao and manufacture of chocolate..............- Apr. 26 | J. White, consul, Santos. 
Costiofiliving. in! Bahia so 2... oc: cscceee cot eee nme monn ceeoen May 17 | S. P. Warner, consul, Bahia 
Pernambuco notes: Automobiles, population. Amount of | July 17} P. M. Griffith, consul, Per- 
sugar delivered. German South American cable. Amount nambuco. 
of cotton received in Pernambuco during 1908-9. New system 
of draining. Contract for port works. Construction of parks 
and avenues of the city. 
CHILE. 
Better shipping facilities on this coast.................-...-..--- Apr. 21} A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
araiso. 
Openineioricoal iniChile e225 eee ease ease eee eee ae eres ssedOnser- eB Do. 
Trade and industrial notes: It is estimated Chilean Government | Apr. 24 Do. 
should have 66 new locomotives and 955 freight cars during 1911. 
Chilean Government has renewed its offer to pay $15.44 
United States gold for adult immigrants, $7.22 for children 
between 8 and 12, and $3.86 between 3 and 8. Government 
railways of Chile have 600 locomotives in operation. Cus- 
toms receipts for first 3 months of 1911 amounted to $7,685,345 
United States gold. Chilean Government has engaged expert 
for river banks, which are being washed away by swift currents. 
Francisco Doner, general manager of Chilean Government rail- 
ways, has resigned. American mining interests have sent 
Several engineers into Chile to investigate properties offered 
for sale. 
Developing Chile’s natural resources................-...-.-.----- May 1 Do. 
Chileamleathemindustry ya ss accec cee eae eer e neon ee cee BBa(0 OSes Do. 
Chilean Government)scholarships. <7...) 25. 00-- esse en eee seen. ete dOzseer’ Do. 
Wirelessitelesraphyimi@hiles- 2 See nee emer een seem ee enna Se ROOM Do. 
Wioodialconoln eed prs. satyes seth aioe Oe os ne ane ae eee eee May 5] R. Hanna, consul, Iquique. 
Anmerican"shoes!int Chile eyes = eae 5 (Seer ee eae cee eet eet May 11] A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
araiso. 
Trade and industrial notes: Expert to study iron deposits of | May 16 y Do. 
Chile. Flour mills at Talcahuano. Chilean exports for four 
months of 1911. Land under irrigation. Customs receipts. 
Depositors in the Government savings banks of Chile. Gov- 
ernment railways. Petroleum. 
ChileanttradefandhitsHuturescseseas tee ae see eee ee eae eee ae RaRCOEsea Do. 
Rolling stock for Government railways...................--.-- --| May 20 Do. 
Ih portationotmulb be riGines asses eee eee eee nae eee May 24 Do. 
BidSiforboilersjandimachinery asec eee eeeeee ee eeeee eee eee eee ee May 27 Do. 
Contracttorelectriclehtine: \2 nee een eee eee oe eee eee May 30 Do. 
Petroleumin- Bert toe a. sence eter e eae eae ee eres Bee Olsens Do. 
‘Trade and industrial notes: Chile’s exports. Chilean Govern- | May 31 Do. 
ment railways with rolling stock valued at $148,097,130 United 
States gold. The Pulacayo tin mines. The Domeyko iodine 
works. Passengers and freight carried on Chilean Govern- 
ment railways. American capitalists negotiating for copper 
properties. Production of nitrate. 
Railroadiconstruchionines Chiles s=eese ee eae ee eee June 8 Do. 
Chilean taritida we saesoe. co cre ee rete Cree Cetra cee eee June 13] H. P. Fletcher, United States 
minister, Santiago. 
Government contract for rolling stock .........................-. ealOneere A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Coalfor'Chilean‘railwayshea eee eee eee eee eee cme eedourete Do. 
Pavilion of Demography at Santiago...........................- see dosewee Do. 
Facts about Iquique, Chile, for the year 1910................... June 14 | R. Hanna, consul, Iquique. 
Fiscal program of 'Chilessose os ee eee eee eee June 20| H. P. Fletcher, United States 
minister, Santiago. 
Trade and industrial notes: Peruvian salt output for 1910. New | June 26] A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
customhouse at Santiago. Chilean exports. Government paraiso. 
telegraph lines. Improved highways. Sale of land to settlers. 
Primary schools. 
Exposition of water elevating machinery Do. 
Nitrate businessiin:| Chile? 22: : ae eee ae Sal Do. 
Apple trade so: iss hsc2 2 bss cle eee oe Oe ee eee Do. 
Coal trade: c2¢ 5222S Sa ae ee ee ae a ne eee Snir a ere eeu Do. 
Contemplated changes in Chilean tariff.......... Do. 
Shoe and leather industry of Chile.............-.. Be Do. 
Sizeyand shape: Of catalogues eee ce see aera ee era Do. 
Prade'and industrial notess).-! eee hale she en eee nena i Do. 
COLOMBIA. 
Comparative statement, showing declared values and quantities | Apr. 23] A. L. Burnell, consul, Bar- 
of exports from Barranquilla to Porto Rico for calendar years ranquilla. 
1909 and 1910. 
Population\of- Colombia ssc. - = ee cae ee a ee nee ae Apr. 29| Chas. H. Small, vice and 
deputy consul! general, 








Bogota. 
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Reports received up to June 1, 1911—Continued. 


a 





Title. Date. Author. 
cOLOMBIA—Continued. 
Wood alcohol in Colombia. .:-.-..--2-.-------.---------------=- May 9| Chas. H. Small, vice and 
deputy consul general, 
Bogota. 
Bad packing of shipment of bathtubs sent to Bogota. Sugges- | May 10 Do. 
tions as to improvement. 
Permanent machinery exhibit in Bogota.........-..-. sesseossad35 May 22 Do. 
Market for wire rope in consular district of Barranquilla......-.- May 25] A. L. Bone, consul, Bar- 
ranquilla. 
New silver coinage for Colombia__..-......--.-------------------- May 27] Chas. H. Small, vice and 
deputy consul general, 
Bogota. : 
Resolution referring to customs regulations.........-..---..------ June 1] Arthur H. Frazier, American 
chargé d’affaires, Bogota. 
Stninay oles ys uk Se et ea ee See Reiter serie an mae See CLOnEey Do. . 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1910...-. June 14| Chas. H. Small, vice and 
deputy consul general, 
Bogota. 
COSTA RICA. 
News and trade papers. Newspaper in Port Limon...........-- July 19 | Chester Donaldson, consul, 
Port Limon. 
CUBA. 
I ATayataita) | That Ghall che acetal ag 4c 2 Ae ee crctpess DR atte me SER May 15 | M. Baehr, consul, Cienfuegos. 
Adding and calculating machines in Cuba_....-..-....--.------- May 18| J eae ee consul general, 
ie avana. 
Amnialmepont 2c eee ceri aes sae sec cee Sect eic eee eee. June 6 Pe E.tHoladay, consul, San- 
iago. 
Electric power concession in Cuba_...-..-.--.------------------- June 8/ John B. Jackson, United 
States minister, Havana. 
Amount of American capital invested in Cuba.........-.------.- June 15 | J aaulees: consul general, 
avana. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Denatured alcohol made from sugar cane molasses in the Domini- | May 4] W. W. Russell, consul gen- 
can Republic. 4 eral, Santo Domingo. 
Wioodtaleohols 322 fare cee ccine fo nee ae niee sin ce ssc sina seme eier=’e tedontee Do. 
Communal land law of the Dominican Republic..-........-.--- June 17 Do. 
ECUADOR. 
Gaeaoibeans:+-24-<seseeeer sce onic nonce siseas cosas eases sae cise Apr. 21 | H. R. Dietrich, consul gen- 
eral, Guayaquil. 
Duties on telephone, telegraph, and electric apparatus........-- May 13 Do. 
Squidsioncalamaresws222 se. 5-2 es nwa occ se sees eee see seen May 26 Do. 
Mohaccound us try ss 334M ssso2 waste ne ees cee eas May 27 Do. 
Ground wood. pulps. s2ssac se 4 aera ein tal ea arora aers May 29 Do. 
Hxportstromibcuador in/1910! .3. ee 3. sos ate se se June 20 Do. 
IMOtOnGYGlES = a5 2. ean =e errr eae a a eo Set wa oy July 3 Do. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Ecuador for the | July 6 Do. 
calendar year 1910. 
PT AMOMTAG GSH sep ote 3 tote a eee eta s eae ese uae Solas ae July 11} Geo. D. Hedian, consular 
agent, Esmeraldas. 
Commission business in ivory nuts, rubber, etc............----- a O Mere Do. 
GUATEMALA. 
Coffee, sugar, and agricultural machinery.........-.-..--.------- May 9] Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 


Aviation and aeroplanes 
Manicordenthe Gen. ces cr cite soe Se seas en MOS aeiten cae se sae ier 
PTE DALCORTOOHM Gir! sesteiiae ah = oh sea ceee niece ciciacaheanctosete 
Leather trade 
RaleinVeraZOlSee ean Sau A Ae eh oe test. OF aie a ahs cS ok ie aie sicl 
Music publications - 
HIME WOES oi Pee feta) Rares a ees 
Electric and gas fixtures 
I Wiatenandtcasnmelenscusa. = ancie-sceet ewe uiesmine ast sess 
Crude medicinal drugs 
Electrical instruments 
Sale of proprietary medicines 


imiponvandliexporolmineralse = one-one ee BS 


Motion pictures as advertisements of American manufacturing 
methods. 

Packinghouse products 

Metal doors 


Machinery for haciendas..... 
Approval of mining concessions 


Concessions for refining of petroleum...........-.---.----------- 


3048—Bull. 3—11——10 









MIGHT ASV SLOMIS Se 2. Jails oe oats Seite a isteie ss See ee eee ee eeee Si ae 








general, Guatemala City. 


a 0. 
R.S. Reynolds Hitt, United 


States minister, Guatemala 
City. 
Do 
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Reports received up to June 1, 1911—Continued. ss 
Title. Date. Author. 
GUATEMALA—Contlnued. 4 
Cereals Adiities) 22 2s 2a ecescc cat eee eee See eee eco neces June 6 | Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 
general, Guatemala City. 
Drawing materials and surveying instruments.................-.|--- doves Do. 
Wiooddishes/and) clothespins #3299 <4 eee eee eee June 12 Do. 
Corsets, children’s waists, and hose supporters...............-.-- June 13 Do. 
Extension and increase of export duties in Guatemala..........-. July 3 Do. 
Extension of Guatemalan export duties....................--..- July 5 Do. 
IWiheel barrows ce. AoE ae eee > SR EN ice Ee edie ne ae eae July 11 Do. 
Sewing machines, census, exchange, etc.............------------ Aug. 2 Do. 
Scalesrandkconcretemixerss< vec sen eee ee eeee eee eee Aug. 3 Do. 
SAUCES SDICESHORIRACES ELCs. so hee ce Sane eer ee eae eee ae Aug. 4 Do. 
BP VPOriidubyrOnCOMee ssa) 4- 25 eee ee seer eee eeee ee LNT 76 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
FFQMM OCKSS 5. ee fae wine EA ae aL ee RET chee aE ee Apr. 22 | G. Schmuck, consul, Ama- 
: pala. 
Coffee, rice, corn, and wheat machinery............-....-.-.--- Apr. 26 | L. Valentine, consular agent, 
San Juancito. 
DELI OCK S22 he ae ee ean Lae Scan EN Cae A PLAT be ha eek an | dozen Do. 
Mlouree NAN SO eS a ta Re ene MRR | CD dos Do. 
Improvements of business throughout Honduras.............--- (Un- F. R. McCreery, United 
dated.) Slates Iinister, Teguci- 
galpa. 
List of articles not in customs tariff.............-.--------s---+-- May 6) A. T. Haeberie, consul, Te- 
gucigalpa. 
Asnie widaily, Paper ces seee |: Lea pees eee ascites aes eaeee ee oe oes donee Do. 
Annualire port 1910 ee ees ee a ase ee cnet rioea neo May 9 Do. 
MireextingHisherssw os ee ees eae Asean os one May 10 Do. 
Vehicles: St taperen icy fo. py pera alia ee ci i Ta Faiahats Masaeealces doze. Do. 
(Plan OSE. ci apap ies Seas FE Ae ee et sa Se ee eee May 11) A. Gard, consul, Ceiba. 
Automobilesiat saiseoersees soe scm ece oan aac Cee ae oe eee May 12 | L. Valentine, consular agent, 
San Juancito 
Asatbom Obiles ie: sei eos Be ela Res Ee eS ane eee ieee May 13 Aes Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Telegraph and telephone service..............-.-cee--eeeeeeeee- May 15 Do. 
‘Anrtomobiless ae. ec oct ae ee ee SAE CRAG AT Eon aouLe May 21 Do. 
Sale of adding and calculating machines....................----- May 26 ce DBWSUE, consul, Puerto 
ortes. 
Quterops oficoalhinvHondurase es acer ceo ee eee ete eee ee eee eles do..... A. ee Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Butter trades: 262545 fees oes le eee ee sees ees empire ater ; June 1 Do. 
No manufacturers of automobiles, motor boats, aeroplanes, etc., | June 6 Do. 
in consular district. 
Automobiles ase 3.2 ees 4ol Aas Sees en eres eae eae ae Ree ee aoe June 7 Do. 
Suggestions regarding packing of goods.............-....-.------ eee donee Do. r 
OWSeiese iis ats a ti DEE Sa UR) oy June 12 | Allen Gard, consul, Ceiba. 
Locks, filing of catalogues in consulate...............---.--e++--- eed Oreas Do. 
Automatic musicalinstinamentse-.-eeeee ee ae eee eee June 10 | A.T. Hapberlescansay Tegu- 
: cigalpa. 
Shocing of .oxenisjo- 2a sae oe eo ee sie eee ee ee =| June 15 ae 
Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery...................- June 16 or Dawson, consul, Puerto 
rtes. 
Successful packing of American goods for Honduras...........-- June 17 | A.T. Hiaeberle,cansul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Corrections ’of.clerical errors's2 sess sepoee noe een eee eee June 22 Dc. 
Discovery ofoiwain Honduras s sees eee eee ee eee eee rere ene June 27 Do. 
Tarift chan gesjinsHOndUrAas enc en se cee ee ee eee ee do..... cate Dawson, consul, Puerto 
ortes. 
Circular instruction No. 34, sale of sawmills and woodworking | June 29 | A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
machinery in foreign countries. cigalpa. 
Sale of adding and calculating machines in foreign countries. .-..|--- do..... Do. 
Rate of exchange sn2)3i eee craic cps ee ore Stet ire aoe rea ere July 1 cae Dawson, consul, Puerto 
ortes. 
A new publication::..6. 2ocecs seat eee ee July 17 | A. T.Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
: cigalpa. 
00 (ee es eR A eT Ls ae Lee Ee eee July 22 Do. 
Regulations regarding driving of automobiles...............-----|--- dos22a5 Do. 
News and trade papers.............--- ER ee EN et ed Ree eer July 27 Do. 
DO vise dee cies eon cere Saree OE Re Ee a a eape eta| ae GO:222- ie Dawson, consul, Puerto 
ortes. 
Memorandum of the development attained by the Pan American | Aug. 1/| J. B. Wright, secretary of 
Union. American legation, Teguci- 
galpa. 
MEXICO 
Hand agricultural toolstecss = 2 saee a2 eee ae eee eee ~May 8| A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
i Frontera. 
AULOMO DIOS 2 sseee eawee ie eee eae | dOsae de Do. 
Metal plantersin.scecises ce tis 5 sauna en ey enn eanreal | ed dose Do. 
Hlarmmocks eso oe Sa Oe be I oN | dose: Do. 
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Reports received up to June 1, 1911—Continued. 

















Title. Date. Author. 
MEXxICcO—continued. 
Mexican Consilan Bulletinees asa. seeeee a= oes sea = =a May 10 =n Shanklin, consul general, 
exico. 
Proposed aaniniin Se SCHOO Ie ase ee eet een ae ean ee Oseaas E. M. Lawton, consular 
agent, Oaxaca. 
WWOOd aleGholas sen ae eee oe semis eee oe = slain ines 'arcioe cleanin iar May 11 ae Sullivan, consul, La 
az. 
Construction, repair, and administration. ........-.-..-.--..-.-- May 13 aa V. Dye, consul, 
ogales 
(CHOPS se wc e ete ds a2 eadesc Sacooncde Soeecsedenasasesacapesasca|oc do---s- C. A. ‘Miller, consul, Tampico. 
Sugar cane and sugar industry in San Luis Potosi...........-.-- May 16| W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
Adding and calculating machines in San Luis Potosi........--.- May 17 Do. 
Use of wire rope in San Luis Potosi...........----....----------/--- do..... Do. 
Annual report of commerce and industries, 1910, Saltillo, Mexico..| May 18 Do. 
Adding and calculating machines...............--...--------.-- May 19| L. Hostetter; consul, Hermo- 
sillo 
MOCKS and keys aries ebeeces senses Bye SRY Seok, Oe Rh er peat May 22 | T. aes Voetter, consul, Sal- 
tillo 
Annual commercial report, Salina Cruz consular district.........].-. doles: L. W. Haskell, consul, 
Puerto, Mexico. 
Salt springs and salt works at Salinas, San Luis Potosi, Mexico....|-..- do..... es 1bp OUUey: consul, San 
uis Potosi 
iWioodworkineimachinenys:. <-chscesseee = - acc woes cece -tecee ces J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 


Names of newspapers and sale of news in Matamoros... 


Sale of adding and calculating TTCERTIESI oe eee ie ee 
Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery in foreign countries..| May 24 
Sale of adding and calculating machines..................------- May 24 
ATTEOM O DIES Sisco cee baa Sonsc ee ene catch ened eeeee Se aber Sieee lass do.... 
Meroplanesn ec PIAS Se a ae eae ae ee May 29 
Wioodraleonoliesteasece eee se oe eh ee oe SS May 30 
DO Yn eS Se os ane OU ae es are ree ee UN ee a ete ere nines do.... 
Annual commercial report of the American consul at Nogales for | May 31 


the year 1910. 
SOuOrA, its future possibilities and opportunities for increasing | June 1 
Tade. 


Mehiclesiandiforsinesiormthem, osc escecceee ee en cee ce ee ae June 5 
Wioodlaleoholses-sesstt eoscd snae.c acta ake eee eee ee te RES June 8 
Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery in San Luis Potosi.|...do.... 
Saltumportsydubyase otteaacticscsc sees cece ee ci ceebecceis eddies June 9 
FSU CeT yer es Ge eae eee a ee ae el cee Neate a ere |enre dorso2 
Rib bertireiexportss ssa: = soes ace seen ase sew iees ames Sees casas do.... 
AutomobilesteessG jase cn Ee ay oasis wells ies as 3 | Seve done 
Imports of cinnamon of all classes and vanilla...........--.-..--|--- do.... 
Duty on adding and calculating machines..................---.-|--- do... 
DuULyAOMArtmicial leguBere sews a2: 3) Soe sie eee ee cee tee lene do.... 
Wooden dishes and clothes pins. .-.......-----------------------|--- doers 
Resumption of railway traffic in Mexico...........---.--.--.----|--- do.... 
Wioodialeoh oles eee ites oe Waelows susie se eae caelece doses. 
Concession for the establishment of oyster beds and the exploita- June 10 
tion and sale of other sea foods along the coast of Sonora in Gulf 
of California. 
Sawmill and woodworking machinery............-.--.----------]--- do.... 
News and trade papers, San Luis Potosi.............-.-.------- June 12 
News and trade papers en-eeeaclensne denne sen ssea eee cn dmcneeleoe doesent 
Municipal laws in published form..........-...----------------- EGO ane 
Adding machines.......... EN erste eta Ssksegere tie te SM ee peed meee 
Sale of adding and calculating machines in consular district of |...do-.-.-. 
Progreso. 
Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery in the consular dis- |...do.... 
trict of Progreso. 
PATILOMIO DIKES) Mees ose nlal. See aE Mem tee eee tases aie clan June 14 
Construction, repair, and administration of roads.........-..--- peedOe ar 
PESO l GLI Oa yn ges Se SABO ee wm Seen cealiine soca eeEeecastesces acs June 15 
IWi0odial eal ae eee a alee ra asec has as sis eimiasaie S Sie ste Sswisisciewe June 16 

















mAnEOR 
A. Me “bye, consul, Nogales. 


We Ee ‘Alger, consul,. Mazat- 
lan. 

Geo. A. Wiswall, consular 
agent, Cananea. 

J. H. Johnston, consul, Mata- 
moros. 

P. C. Hanna, consul general, 
Monterey. 

L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 

A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 


L. Hostetter, consul, Hermo- 


sillo. 
J. H. Johnston, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
ee A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
L. Bonney, consul, San 
pee Potosi. 
Arnold Shanklin, consul gen 
eral, Mexico. 
0. 


A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 


C. M. Freeman, consul, Du- 
Trango. 

W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. ; 

C. M. Freeman, consul, Du- 
Tan 

Wm. ew. Canada, consul, 
Veracruz. 

J. H. Johnston, consul, Mata- 
moros. 

G. B. McGoogan, consul, Pro- 
greso. 

Do. 


R. M. Stadden, consul, Man- 
zanillo. 
C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 
ae Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
ua. 
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Title. 





MEXICo—Ccontinued. 
United States postage stamps as an aid to trade............---.- 


Nostirpentineproducers: ent iuasseeactncee cas scece cece mee scleene 
INotestrom Salina Crizeeee seb eee nese cee tos 2 sine sic eee 


Nortunpentinewprodi celsey spe ssa eae ser cae cnc season eee 
Weluclesiand foreineceeemree | tare we Sohne a. cocci iss Seelam aateeias 


Bleetriethailwayicatoeo cote) Meh aoc ecco d vcsinene ene ie 


Value of catalogues on file at consulate........-..--------------- e 


Opportunities for teachers of English..........-..-.------------- 
Cement sees eae 58 sis Sec ca odd ones cacae ene see Eeeseee 
Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery in foreign countries. 


News'anditradespapers...s2+ sna. 2s: bse eee = 5 eee eee eee 
labicohe yl Ne oeraneiatn MES) 6 So ee ose coco edesoccnsosssecese=esesosas 
Sale of adding and calculating machines............-...-..-.-.-- 


Automobiles, motor boats, and clubs.............-:--.---------- 


Sponge fisting: se. ke se Shh veteran gas sosteeee sees ceeeeeeee 
Moving-=picture ills 2 ies 520 eae Se ee eesecee eee 
Slot machines 
Wihere toolset directory Of clubSs2s- se ee eee eee eee eee eee 
Wheat, rice, peanuts, honey, chick-peas, sugar, cotton and ixtle - 


Weroplane@Ss §2 -ES Meta. sbE Gs awed otek ata tara Se sass eee ae 


PE DoT tunity for the sale of envelope-addressing machines in 
exico. 

How to enter Latin American markets..................--.----- 
Asmiculttirall products/omeinalods=esese ee seer eee eee eenee eee 


Vessels clearing from port of Tampico for ports of United States... 
Summary of exports, quarter ending June 30, 1911 
Guayule, garabanzas, and maguey plants for dry soils....-...--- 


Wheelbarrows.....-- EE GPL CE s BUR PC cece, 7d Ah, 2 Re A ty SS OY SS WD 
Garbanzo cro 


ormation of new company for quarrying onyx in Lower Cali- 
ornia. é 


Commercial bodies, social clubs, libraries, ete..............---.-- 


Automobiles int Mexicose 2 sea ee eaten a aes eee = 


Declared exports to the United States........................--- 


Acetyisalicylicacidtand aspinia ses se eee ae ee eee 
Clothing in dustry ee ee RC eet neta sehen 
Duties onities arsed. Fe ei acne deo ren aay Lee eae aek ean arae 


Telephone companies in State of Veracruz and other information 
in connection with their service. 
Bale of sawmills and woodworking machinery in foreign coun- 
ies. 
Shipments of mahogany and cedar logs................---------- 


Proposed new steamship line between New York and Mexico. -. 


Motor boats 














Date. Author. 

June 17; E. M. Lawton, consul, 
Oaxaca. 

..-do....| C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 

June 18 | L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 

June 19 | Samuel E. Magill, consul, 
Guadalajara. 

..-do....| L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. : 
SOU a. Do. 

..do....| R. M. Stadden, vice and 

deputy consul, Manzanillo. 
...do....| Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Veracruz. 

June 20 | P.C. Hanna, consul, Monte- 
rey. 

June 21 | L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 

eMdOLee Do. 
..-do....| C.A. Miller, consul,Tampico. 

June 22 | Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 

June 25; R.M. Stadden, vice and dep- 
uty consul in charge, Man- 
zanillo. 

June 26 | L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 

...do....| Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 

aGOw as Do. 

aed Oo: Do. 

ed Ouee Ss Do. 

Ped Olan Do. 

...d0....| LL... T. “Ellsworth, consul, 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. 

June 29} Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 

Redosaee Do. 

June 30 Do. 

July 3] Charles B. Parker, vice and 
deputy consul in charge, 
Mazatlan. 

July 4] C.A.Miller, consul, Tampico. 

essdon se Do. 

July 5] W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 

July 7 A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 

July 8 Do. 

..-do....| E. M. Lawton, consular 
agent, Oaxaca. : 

July 9 | Frederick Simpich, appoint- 
ed American consul, Ense- 
nada. 

July 10 | Richard M. Stadden, vice and 
deputy consul, Manzanillo. 

-do....| Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Veracruz. 
.--do....| Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 
July 11 Do. 
Sere Ojseies Do. 

July 13 Do. 7 

July 14 Marion Letcher, consul, Chi- 
huahua. 

...do....| Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Veracruz. 

July 18 Do. 

July 19} C. A. Miller, consul, Tam- 
pico. 

...do....| Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Veracruz. 
...do....| G.. B. MceGoogan, consul, 
Progreso. 
...-do..../ A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
sedan Te Voetter, consul, Sal- 
illo. 

July 22} L. T. Elisworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 

...do....| W. L. Bonney. consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 





SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS. 
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Reports received up to June 1, 1911—Continued. 





Author. 








Title. Date. 
| 
MEXICO—Ccontinued. 
Sawmill and woodworking machinery ...-...........-..-....--- July 23 
Tilesmosaic.and-marples.ck <<seee Aces tse ewes c Seewesis dee ciceees July 25 
Saleohiminins propenty so) 2 5. Sees Sas se oeeiei ome ee sees July 26 
Requirements for taking up mining claims..................-..-. ee oye 
Mamillia beans (acs epee eee ae. See aa saaee ee ae lane Soe se Aug. 
DO pssioelsA nee ees kes ES I eee era Sistas Se acGKOE Jee 
LD BS GeH Ep rO9]  WORSER OL Sn had Somer mena ncice aoa aa eao ec Aug. 3 
Commercial orcanizaulons)s-s3-4 eee Gea eh sea elie pepe Ci nee 
aVarli aN DEANS Sees semen ey ae mR SR UR tata re Aug. 4 
Sale of tramway system of San Luis Potosi-..........-.....--..- Aug. 5 
Vanilla beans. occa. sneet 5 sae sacacseeess ed taecscpebioscia'sos Seisner Aug. 6 
IDE Sinem once mene AaB SCE SSAC Orato s OC ees HRCA AMEE Sc ae mean Aug. 9 
Dare Sete aetna eck See oe sacewee hae ecteaseeeeep Aug. 10 
NICARAGUA. 
Alcohol ese a eee eee wuts Poo dee coe eh eetedee ee LE seers ag Apr. 27 
Wioodsal coholiaz. cetera: Racecar oatees cen Sees oe wae cia ioe May 28 
Sale of safety razors and protection for blades against rust.......- June 6 
Trade and industries of Bluefields, for calendar year ended Dec.| July 7 
SIE NGI Oa tee see nowt eee ge oeULA Rees See ass sessueeseces 
PANAMA. 
Contract for sugar plantation and factory......-...-.---.------- May 6 
Annuualitrade reports 1910 2am. cee ses ena se ease Saat ae May 11 
Eippodrome. ete, fortPanama 2). ct eee aa lease ee eee eee May 16 
Pacitic cost Shipping of Panama sass = 245225 5- eee eee eae May 17 
Sale of adding and calculating machines in foreign countries. --.. May 19 
Newsiand trade papersis stem sels ceocte = ee ne os eee a seca ccitee onl June 19 
IC ORANG oj. 5 So ee a i eee ees Ree eease= Basses sos esate Aug. 2 
PARAGUAY. 
First shipment of coal to Paraguay---.....-.---2222222-2-22-2-- Apr. 28 
Supplement to annual report, 1910... .- - 2252. suse ee May 1 
Wioodlaleohol. \ 22.2 ieee eee. 2 soe Sea wasn SAR Ne May 3 
Honest products of Paraguay: =: s2-.=s4sseas5:-- ses22 22 s2nese sess May 15 
Trade opportunity, wireless telegraph..-.--....-.-------------- May 31 
Catileraising andicattle lands--2. 25... = 222222555252 sees ee June 8 
PERU. 
New floating dock at Callao........--..-.-------- Bence Daisies oe May 16 
Floating dry-dock charges at Callao.......-..--..--------------- May 18 
jurigationyof the coastion Berd. 2. ¢ 245-222 e- 2h 2 5dscce 2 o2ee ees June 30 
Annual report of commerce and industries.........-..--.------- July 15 
Wireless: telegraphy/in Peruse 0252122202292 80 2S eee cso. July 17 
mhesal tnaustyy: Olden = sae asses sins aoe eee aes eee lee nee July 19 
iRhe:- Peruvian: raimtreeey 2. Wee ed arts = Se Scns ee eee eee July 20 
“Proprietary medicinal preparations (patent medicines) in Peru’’| July 24 
Arrival of new Peruvian steamship Pachitea.......-.....-..---- July 25 
SALVADOR. 


Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ La Organizacion Economica de el Salvador’’.| May 13 


Act of the National Législative Assembly of Salvador taxing the |...do...- 
profits of corporations. 

Clipping from DiarioiO"cials 22 --tec aes sheers eee ee May 15 

Decree reducing cement import duty..................-..------- May 31 

Date of reduction of cement import duty................-.--....|-.- doe ess 

Openin of portion wl Trmamio. aoe. c85 52 soee ee coe ee eee ee July 26 











L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 

J.H. Johnston, consul, Mata- 
moros. 

W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 

A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 

A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 

M. Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
hua. 

Thomas Voetter, consul, Sal- 
tillo. 

W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 

S. E. Magill, consul, Guada- 
lajara. 

W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 

Luis Hostetter, consul, Her- 
mosillo. 

J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 

P. C. Hanna, consul general, 
Monterey. 


J. W. Johnson, consul, Cor- 
into. 

W. H. Seat, vice consul, Cape 
Gracias & Dios. 

J. W. Johnson, consul, Cor- 


into. 
Arthur J. Clare, consul, 
Bluefields. 


Alban G. Snyder, consul 
general, Panama. 

P. Osterhout, consular agent, 
Bocas del Toro. 
Alban G. Snyder, 
general, Panama. 

Do. 


consul 


Do. 
J. C. Kellogg, consul, Colon. 
Do. 


Cornelius Ferris, consul, 


Asuncion. 


W. H. Robertson, consul 


general, Callao. 


H. D. Clum, vice consul gen- 
al, San Salvador. 
0. 


W. Heimke, jr., United States 
anit, San Salvador. 
oO. 


Do. 
T.E. Dabney, consul general, 
San Salvador. 
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Reports received up to June 1, 1911—Continued. 











Title. Date. Author. 
URUGUAY. 
Provisions used by vessels duty free in Uruguay................- Apr. 17 Ee W. aoa e consul, Mon 
eviedo. 

Annual ‘reportyOr Glas ses eee eae es Seas se vou tase Apr. 18 Do. 

Acricultural area Ol Wrugiayencss-e soe see ene see eee eee May 2 Do. 

MineralsHound ima ru puaye. sore cee sees ene ones - Sica sconces noe eedOnene Do. 

Uruguay astermely yee cee wenwes ct accchicnes tem emarigse cece EO Olreiee Do. 

Population\ot Uruguay se me-seac se eee esses os- = Seer eae eases May 5 Do. 

Jerked-=beerindusiny in Uruguay. 22-2 o22ssceess sense ceene May 6 Do. 

Wiood/alcoholin Uruguay. sce ee ets. 52555. seta asses May 8 Do. 

Towace tari im Montevideo aso. cases scicacccm es cinco soe aeeee May 10 Do. 

Agricultural implements exempted from customs duties....-..-. May 11 Do. 

Modern meat-packing house for Uruguay........--.-----.-.---- seedon. ce Do. 

New labor-law propose ah Stee iiss seine DS hc alae sea emt aes May 12 Do. 

Propaganda and information bureau to be established........-... see dO'se.- Do. 

OutlookforAmerican’coalh seis Ae aan) eee c sere e ae May 31 Do. 

Construction of electric cranes...............-..-- June 1 Do. 

Tramway strike in Montevideo. ....-... ssdonwee. Do. 

Some Uruguayan imports during 1910.-......- June 12 Do. 

Live-stock statistics of Uruguay ..............- June 16 Do. 

Towage tariti in Montevideo ss cciec seca scecas can ceese cee cence June 17 Do. 

Cost of feeding farm help in Uruguay..................--.-..-.-- June 19 Do. 

American meat packersin Uruguay-----2----2-----0ce--2 se -eee Bess losers Do. 

Exports of Uruguayan live-stock products ...................-.- June 20 Do. 

Proposed wheelitaxinme Uruguay. socee oe ee ence eee eee e ne eee eee June 22 Do. 

Belting industrysinwTuola yess e eee eee ee eee ee Lnee eee eee June 28 Do. i 

Bridge project in the Santa Lucia River....................-...- July 1] E. V. Morgan, United States 
minister, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA. 
Annual report of commerce and industries of Venezuela for the | Apr. 30 | I. A. Manning, consul, La 
calendar year 1910. Guaira. 

Mail, telegraph, and telephone service..........-..--..---.------ May 24 Do. 

USseiof wire ropescbete eee one cee be oectecee bine Same nee sees June 3 Do. 

Annual report for the Maracaibo district............-..-....-.--|--- COB assaf tits dl eu oeens consul, Mara- 
caibo. 

Sale of adding and calculating machines. ................-.....-- June 6 oO. 

Terms’ of concessions srantedse.ncces eee oases cee eee eee June 10 | J. W. Garrett, United States 
minister, Caracas. 

Sale of adding and calculating machines in Venezuela........... June 13 | I. A. Manning, consul, La 


Consolidated declared export return from Venezuela to the | June 15 
United States. 

English company to take over cotton factory in Caracas......... June 16 

Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery in foreign countries.| June 21 


Traveling salesmen for Maracaibo. ....-.......-.---------------- June 22 
Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery...........-........|-.. do.... 


Price of construction materials in Caracas. .............-..-.---- June 26 
Maracaibo notes: Efforts being made by local business men to | June 28 
form company for erection of cotton mill.—Celebration to com- 
Iemorate one hundredth anniversary of Venezuelan inde- 
pendence.—Culture of rice.—Canned fruits from California. 





" Sale of empty bottles and corks in Maracaibo..................-- July 11 
Copies of contract granted to Sr. R. Delgado Chalbaud.......... July 18 
ConsirHcuon, repair, and administration of roads in foreign coun- |...do.... 

Ties. ; 

Newsiand trade papersssas-2-sseneee sense ee ae te SSS See eee SE dosnte 

DOs sae ee ees eae ee ee Se Sane July 20 
Sale of musical instruments. Rae Ung Ne. Teen rer ny 2GOlee. 
Sale of cotton knit goods in the Maracaibo district..............- July 22 
Approvaliof various contractssan) eee eee eee eee eee 2edOn tos 
Veneznelan'taritt decisions =.s422 2 Soe doen ee eee eee July 25 
Use of power boats on Lake Maracaibo...........--..----------- July 28 
Cityof Maracaib oles 2s cee cece ee Ge ee ee a July 31 











OBL ae 





Guaira. 
Do. 


Do. 
R. J. Totten, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
Do. 
I. A. Manning, consul, La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 


R. J. Totten, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
Herbert R. Wright, consul, 
Puerto Cabello. 
I. A. Manning, consul, La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
otten, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
Do. 


Do. 
I. A. Manning, consul, La 
Guaira. 


Do. 

R. J. Totten, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
Do. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ROQUE SAENZ PENA. 


At the opening of the Argentine Congress, on May 11, 1911, Presi- 
dent Pefia read his annual message, a summary of which is printed 
below. It has not been possible to publish this earlier, since the 
July and August numbers of the BULLETIN were given over to the 
Annual Review. 

After a few preliminary remarks, fi President stated that although 
his inauguration was rather recent, he had already been enabled to 
make known his administrative policies, and to confirm the pledges 
made before and after his election. The Republic, he said, continued 
its onward march of progress under peaceful auspices, and the present 
internal situation gave assurance of permanent order. 

With reference to foreign affairs,the Argentine Executive announced 
that relations with other countries have continued as friendly as ever; 
that diplomatic relations with Bolivia had been reestablished, and 
that the remarks of the President of Brazil at the opening of the 
Brazilian Congress were an eloquent proof of the fraternal concord 
existing between that country and Argentina. 

The section of the message relating to finance has been fully covered 
in the Annual Review of the Argentine Republic, published in the 
July issue. 

Concerning public instruction, the President pointed out the wis- 
dom of the law passed in December last, placing the normal schools 
under the jurisdiction of the National Council of Education. Accord- 
ing to the message there were inaugurated last October 468 primary 
schools, making a total of 2,067 institutions of this kind; but this 
number, the President remarked, was far below the demands of the 
people, and urged that the number of schools and colleges be further 
increased. 

The agricultural industry has developed in spite of two successive 
dry seasons. After quoting figures to support this assertion, the 
President congratulated the country on being the leading exporter of 
corn and linseed, and second only to Russia in the exportation of 
wheat. The live-stock industry was equally progressive, the exporta- 
tion of frozen beef in 1910 showing an advance of 45 per cent on the 
figures for 1906 and 13 per cent on those for 1909. The message next 
pointed out the value of irrigation in the development of the agri- 
cultural zone, and referred to the energies of the national department 
of irrigation, which “‘would model its action to the needs of our 


progress.” 
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Under the heading of public works, mention was made of the 
adjudication of the contract for the extension of the port of Buenos 
Aires with a guaranteed depth of 33 feet of water, and of the two 
colossal dredges recently purchased, which were daily dredging 
75,000 cubic meters. Contracts had also been closed for the con- 
struction of ports at Mar del Plata and Quequen. After commenting 
on the navigation of the Bermejo, and the dredging of the Parana, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay Rivers, of which 2,400 kilometers are buoyed, 
nearly one half with illuminated buoys, the sanitary works under 
construction in Tucuman, Santiago, and Corrientes, and those about 
to be commenced in Mar del Plata, were briefly outlined. 

The President concluded the message with an expression of grati- 
tude at the “unity of ideals” existing between the people and himself, 
and at the confidence and approval of the country in his adminis- 
tration. 

NEW LOAN NEGOTIATED. 

The loan of 70,000,000 pesos gold, which the President of the 
Argentine Republic was authorized to raise by law of June 3, 1911, 
for the construction of important public works, has been successfully 
negotiated at the rate of 984 per cent, free of all charges and commis- 
sions. The net product of the negotiation was, therefore, 65,887,500 
pesos gold. The following 12 banking institutions subscribed to the 
loan: 


Pesos gold. 

Banque d Union Parisienne, Paris.::...2.. 3. ~. da-ce.--2-20-95--2 eee ee 
IL. Hirsch’ & Co., Londotizs 222.255.2560 0e5 2c cee cae oe ere 
Thalman& Coz Parise eae sae sas ees oes See ee ee .-. 6,650,000 
Banco Espaiiol del Rio de la Plata, Buenos Aires. .......---.-.-------- 6, 125, 000 
Societé Generale de Belgique, Brussels..............-.----------------- 5, 250, 000 
Banque de l’Union Anversoise, Antwerp. -.....-..--------------------- 4, 375, 000 
Bunge &, Co.; Amtwerpesc so2 26-8 cei aoc toes 2 Say ds eee a a 4, 375, 000 
Credit: Mobilere Prancais;tharisacs es ose bee a eee ce = eens 3, 500, 000 
QO; Memberg’ & :Co.." Paris eens arr tee ere eee ee oh. tice ice ee eee 3, 500, 000 
Lotus’ Dreyfus & "Co: Paris howe ee ene Pie seit hes nena ae ee 3, 500, 000 
Th Bracht'&' Coy Ambwerp 5 see ee Se ee AD Sn fee eee ee 3, 500, 000 
Crédit Anversois; Antwerp ii sie eae eee ne tise ay 8 eres Seater 1, 575, 000 

Totalh 2. i0 2 JP. SUP Bae Seen ie Sen epee ne Rg eee eR 70, 000, 000 


PAN AMERICAN BANK OF BUENOS AIRES. 


A new institution of credit, under the name of Banco Panamericano, 
has begun operations in Buenos Aires. The principal object of the 
bank is the purchase, sale, and construction of houses on the install- 
ment plan, besides general banking business. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


President Saenz Pefia, of the Argentine Republic, has recently 
submitted to the federal legislature a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a national agricultural bank. The purpose of this, as its 
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name implies, will be the promotion of agriculture, and of rural towns 
by means of agricultural credit. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE, FIRST QUARTER, 1911. 


According to official statistics, during the first three months of 
1911, the value of imports into the Argentine Republic aggregated 
95,843,798 pesos gold, and that of exports of national products, to 
105,246,342 pesos gold, showing a balance of trade in favor of the 
country of 9,402,444 pesos gold. A comparison of the above figures 
with those for the same period of 1910 shows an increase in the imports 
of the first quarter 1911, of 7,001,333 pesos gold, while the exports 
. show a decrease of 10,019,779 pesos gold. 

The imports of specie during the period in reference amounted to 
8,463,000 pesos gold, a decrease of 1,651,700 pesos as compared with 
1910. The exports of specie totaled 4,032 pesos gold, or 59 pesos less 
than in the first quarter of 1910. 

The imports and exports of the first quarter for the last five years 
were as follows: 

















First quarter of— Imports. Exports. B BBN of 
Pesos gold.| Pesos gold. | Pesos gold. 
TIN Oat Ne ees seeee SS eA aL Oe Reno aaS = SAE CEC EHUG < Gerencomera 54, 660, 885 96,946,217 | 42,285,332 
QOS SESE CE MRES cee oer tenin ei cnc a gs Sate: Saas sa Adee eeeke 70, 840,220 | 115,627,832 | 44, 787, 612 
1909 ero ete Se Ss eh OR SEF wie mis ne Ne tS Ola ee npe tse Bema ei Serato 73,028,538 | 140,231,340 77, 202, 802 
TOL OR 2s Fe Aes Sool Mare BA ed tamenion oe eC RER RL ee SEM oe 88,842,465 | 115,266,121 26, 423, 656 
PGT Ss 2 kei Mae cic wos os eee mae Seigeasimetinasyethe sees 95, 843,798 | 105,246,342 9, 402) 444 


THE PORT OF BUENOS AIRES IN 1910. 


The report of the comptroller of the port of Buenos Aires, dated 
July 4, 1911, contains the following figures concerning the general 
movement of ships during 1910. 























Foreign. Coastwise. Total shipping. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
Steamers— 
MTTOSc vac oa See seme eee 2,133 | 5,547,405.69 | 5,265 | 2,277,094.13 | 7,388 | 7,824,499. 82 
@learancesisds fy eeenes tae ee 2,117 | 5,562,351.64.| 5,229 | 2)165,857.76 | 7,346 | 7,728,209. 40 
Spine vessels— 
NETIESS neces eee A. she th ee 137 163,574.00 |. 9,769 | 1,136,891.26 | 9,906 | 1,300,465.26 
Clearances 2s. ce5 deo ca. se se oaees 131 156,924.91 | 9,611 fig 133, 906.38 | 9,742 it 290, 831.29 








GREAT DRY DOCK IN PUERTO BELGRANO. 


Work has been started on the construction of the great dry dock 
at the military port of Belgrano, Argentine Republic. The dock 
will have capacity for 32,000-ton battleships. Its length of 250 
meters will be 56 longer than that of the Argentine Dreadnoughts 
now being constructed in the United States. The cost of the work is 
estimated at 6,800,000 pesos gold. 
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IRRIGATION WORKS. 


An executive decree passed on June 30, 1911, approves the plans 
and specifications for the irrigation canal to be built on the island of 
Choele Choel; the sum authorized for the work is 577,162.53 pesos. 

In La Cienaga, Jujuy Province, there will be built a dam, the 
cornerstone of which was laid early in July, for the irrigation of a vast 
area of land in the Provinces of Salta and Jujuy. 


IRRIGATION IN RIO TERCERO. 


Next in size and importance to the irrigation works now being car- 
ried out in the Neuquen and Negro Rivers, Argentine Republic, are 
those which will soon be undertaken in the department of Rio 
Tercero, Province of Cordoba, utilizing the waters of this river. The 
system will irrigate a vast area of 55,000 hectares of fertile land, and 
will consist of a stone dam, 43 meters high and 18 meters long, with a 
capacity for 291,793,500 cubic meters of water, a distributing canal, 
and motive-power plant. In connection with these works a steel 
bridge will be constructed over the Cosquin River on the highway 
from Cordoba to Cruz del Eje. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


According to data published by the Bureau of Railroads of the 
Argentine Government, the condition of the works on the national 
lines on June 15, 1911, was as follows: Line from Embarcacion to _ 
Formosa, rails laid as far as kilometer 147; Barraqueras-Metad line, as 
far as kilometer 158; Eastern Railway, Diamante-Crespo section, 
kilometer 25; San Antonio-Nahuel Huapi line, kilometer 262; 
Comodoro Rivadavia-Lago Buenos Aires line, kilometer 273; Puerto 
Deseado-Lago Buenos Aires, kilometer 150. These works are being 
carried out by 6,589 laborers. 

The following lines have been opened to public traffic: Section 
from Miguel Riglos to Cereales, on the branch from Maza to Oeste of 
the Buenos Aires Pacific Railway ; section comprised between Bouquet 
and kilometer 77, on the branch from Las Roasas to Villa Maria of the 
Argentine Central; section between Recalde and Ombu, on the Alvear- 
Pigue branch of the Southern Railway; section between Idiazabal and 
Dalamacio Velez, on the Cruz-Cordoba line of the Argentine Central. 

The Southern Railway has been authorized to construct a branch of 
60 kilometers, starting at the Baravo station of its line from Tandil to 
Bahia Blanca and terminating at the railroad from Olavarria to 
Laprida; and another branch from the Quequen station, on the main 
line, to the seaport now being built on the mouth of the creek of the 
same name. 

WOOL SEASON OF 1910-11. 

The Argentine wool season for 1910-11 was closed on May 20, 1911, 

after a most encouraging and profitable season. Despite a some- 
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what pessimistic prospect early in the season, the statistics Just fur- 
nished by the Central Produce Exchange indicate a greater quantity 
of shipments over the previous season. 


1910-11 1909-10 
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STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND BUENOS AIRES. 


The Argentine minister at St. Petersburg, Russia, has succeeded 
in his efforts to induce one of the strongest Russian navigation com- 
panies to establish a line between the Russian capital and Buenos 
Aires, by reason of which it is expected that the commercial inter- 
course between these two countries will be considerably increased. 


MONUMENT TO O’HIGGINS IN BUENOS AIRES. 


Award of the prizes for the competitive designs for a monument 
to Gen. Bernardo de O’Higgins, the Chilean patriot, has been 
announced. The first and second prizes were won by Sr. Guillermo 
Cordova and the third by Sr. Virginio Arias, The monument will 
be erected in Buenos Aires in accordance with a law passed in 
May, 1910. : 


MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON IN BUENOS AIRES. 


The Argentine Congress has accepted the donation made by the 
American colony of a monument to George Washington. The law 
of acceptance empowers the President of the Republic to desig- 
nate a place in the Parque Tres de Febrero for the location of the 
monument. 


MONUMENT PRESENTED BY SYRIAN COLONY. 


The Syrian colony is to erect a monument in Buenos Aires as a 
tribute to the one hundredth anniversary of Argentina’s independ- 
ence. The corner stone exercises were fittingly celebrated on June 
16, 1911. . 


INAUGURATION OF MONUMENTS IN BUENOS AIRES. 


The beautiful monument erected in Buenos Aires to the memory 
of Juan Martin de Pueyrredon, the great Argentine soldier and 
statesman, was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies presided over 
by the Chief Executive, on May 28, 1911. 

Another monument was also unveiled at Buenos Aires, the one 
dedicated to the memory of the founders of the School of Medicine, 
Drs. Gorman, Argerich, and Fabre. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CONGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES. 


By resolution of the International Scientific Congress, a South 
American Congress of Agricultural Sciences will be held in Buenos 
Aires in July, 1913. The propaganda and organization of the con- 
gress is intrusted to the Sociedad Rural Argentina (Argentine Rural 
Society), the National Society of Agricultural Engineers, and the 
National Schools of Agriculture of Buenos Aires and La Plata. 


WIRELESS SYSTEM. 


With the completion of the 3 remaining wireless stations in the 
proposed system of 12, the Argentine Republic will have one of the 
most complete wireless communication services in the world. The 
stations already in operation are: Ushuaia, Ano Nuevo, Cabo Vir- 
genes, Puerto Militar, Cabo Corrientes, Formosa, Mendoza, Punta 
Delgada (near Madryn), and Rio Grande. The 3 which will soon 
be opened are: Madryn, Comodoro Rivadavia, and Santa Cruz. The 
combined radius of these stations will comprehend the entire terri- 
tory of the Republic and include a great number of Chilean ports on 
the Pacific. 

There is now pending in the Argentine Senate a bill, similar to the 
United States law on the subject, compelling all ships with a crew 
of over 50 members and touching at Argentine ports to be equipped 
with wireless telegraphs. 





MUNICIPAL BUDGET OF LA PAZ FOR 1911-12. 


The Municipal Council of La Paz, capital of Bolivia, has recently 
approved the budget of revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year 
1911-12. The revenues are estimated at 1,211,895.48 bolivianos, 
and the same amount is appropriated for expenditures. 


MUNICIPAL CENSUS OF LA PAZ, 1909. 


The results of the municipal census of La Paz, the capital of Bo- 
livia, completed on June 15, 1909, have just been published in 
pamphlet form, and show that in the last seven years the city has 
enjoyed its largest increase in population. The growth of the 
population of La Paz is indicated in the accompanying table: 
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On June 15, 1909, the total number of foreigners residing in the 
Bolivian capital was 3,357, distributed as follows among the various 
nationalities: South Americans, 2,184; Europeans, 988; North 
Americans, 124; Africans, 27; Central Americans, 18; Asiatics, 16. 


BANK EARNINGS, FIRST HALF OF 1911. 


According to the balances of June 30, 1911, the earnings of the 
banks of the Republic of Bolivia during the first six months of 1911, 
were as follows: Banco Nacional de Bolivia, 491,362.78 bolivianos; 
Banco Argandofia, 212,721.36 bolivianos; Banco Industrial, 155,897.78 
bolivianos; Banco Mercantil, 121,834.38 bolivianos; Banco Crédito 
Hipotecario, 58,162.59 bolivianos; Banco Hipotecario Nacional, 
50,119.13 bolivianos. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA, JUNE AND JULY, 1911. 


Through the courtesy of the Bolivian minister at Washington, 
Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon, the BULLETIN is in receipt of the statement 
of the consul general of Bolivia at New York, covering the exports 
from New York to Bolivia for the months of June and July, 1911. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL IN COCHABAMBA. 


The agricultural school in Cochabamba, Bolivia, organized at the 
initiative of the President of the Republic and Sr. German Zegarra, 
former minister of agriculture, was formally inaugurated on June 1, 
1911, with imposing ceremonies. 


PRODUCTION OF TIN IN 1910. 


According to official estimates, the production of tin in Bolivia for 
the year 1910 amounted to 830,000 kilograms, valued at 30,000,000 
bolivianos. Due to the exceptional advance of prices, which in 1910 
reached as high as £230 per ton, it is confidently predicted that the 
production of tin in 1911 will be the largest recorded in the history of 
this industry, the most important of the Republic. 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER IN 1910. 


A report recently submitted by the director general of. customs 
of Boliva to the minister of finance, on the cultivation of rubber in 
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the Republic, states that, although the production of the article was 
not as large as that of tin, it netted the Bolivian treasury a greater 
revenue than that yielded by the latter product. 

The immense area of the country under cultivation of rubber 
comprises, according to the paper the whole of the national territory 
of Colonias and of the Department of Beni, and parts of the Depart- 
ments of Santa Cruz and La Paz. 

During the year 1910 the total exports of rubber from Bolivia 
amounted to 3,117,650 kilograms, valued at 27,653,555.50 bolivianos, 
and paying export duties to the sum of 1,920,468.48. Nearly one- 
half of the amount exported was shipped to England, 1,297,637 
kilograms with a value of 11,510,040.19 bolivianos. Brazil received 
the next largest shipment, 824,973 kilograms worth 7,317,510.51 
bolivianos. Other shipments were as follows: Germany, 575,545 
kilograms, valued at 5,105,084.15 bolivianos; France, 214,314 kilo- 
grams, valued at 1,900,965 bolivianos; Belgium, 162,354 kilograms, 
valued at 1,440,079.98 bolivianos; Uruguay, 20,159 kilograms, 
valued at 182,003.53 bolivianos; unknown destination, 12,343 
kilograms, valued at 109,482.41 bolivianos; United States, 9,965 
kilograms, valued at 88,389.55 bolivianos. 

The actual production of rubber in 1910 having been greater 
than was expected, the revenues derived from the export duty 
thereon exceeded the estimated amount by 716,468.48 bolivianos. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


Under the supervision of the director general of statistics of 
_ Bolivia, Sr. Pedro Aniceto Blanco has published a comprehensive 
moncenenl on the mineral wealth and industry of the es from 
which book the following extracts have been taken: 


Indications of gold are found all along the eastern slope of the Cordillera Real, and 
also in the beds of the rivers which flow east from this range. The annual production 
of gold in Bolivia may be reckoned at 17,460 ounces, which, valuing the ounce at $20 
United States currency gives a value of $349,200. 

The richest silver region in the Republic lies in the west. In the north, south, and 
east the silver lodes are found near the summits of the Andean chain, running in an 
east to west direction. There is comparatively little silver in the north. The total 
production of silver during 1909 was valued at 8,060,461 bolivianos as compared with 
11,769,040 bolivianos in 1902 and 18,431,198 bolivianos in 1895. This diminished 
output is attributed to the fall in the price of the metal, and the increase in the value 
of tin, which has been found in abundance close to the silver bearing areas and in a 
more easily worked condition. The owners of silver mines have consequently 
their work and capital to tin production. 

Copper is found widely dispersed over the highlands of Bolivia, and these formations 
extend into Peru. The richest copper region is in the Province of Pacajes, which lies 
on the Altoplanicie, southwest of Lake Titicaca, and contains the copper deposits 
of Corocoro. These mines are well known on account of their bearing free or native 
copper disseminated through the veins in a sandstone gangue, the only well-known 
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instance of this being found in the Michigan copper mines near Lake Superior. Crush- 
ing and washing are the only processes required to produce an 80 per cent concentrate 
of fine copper. It is the purity of the metal from the Corocoro mines and their geologi- 
cal interest, rather than the amount of copper the district produces, which have drawn 
attention to Bolivian copper production. 

The production of copper in Bolivia since 1885 has varied as follows: 
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Tin is found principally on the higher peaks of the Cordillera Real overlooking the 
Amazon Basin. The tin presents itself in oxides at an average of 15,000 feet, increasing 
in purity with height to a cassiterite showing 60 per cent pure metal. Below this, in 
the mountain section, the tin is associated with many impurities and abundant 
pyrites. The average ore runs at from 5 to 10 per cent. High grade stream tin is 
also found and washed. 

In the majority of Bolivian tin-mining operations the only methods employed are 
crushing and washing in order to produce a concentrate of 55 to 65 per cent tin, in which 
form the bulk of the metal is exported. 

Bolivia is now the second tin-producing country in the world, ranking after the 
Straits Settlements. The production has steadily increased, as is shown by the 
following figures of the production of concentrate: 
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The principal beds of wolfram in Bolivia are found in the Province of Caluyo, Depart- 
ment of La Paz, where it exists as a tungstate of manganese iron. The tungsten ores, 
which are found in Bolivia in fair abundance, do not as a rule contain more than 56 
per cent of tungstic acid. Frequent fluctuations in the European market have sub- 
jected the owners of wolfram mines to so many losses in the past, that most of the 
mines are shut down and only ownership of title is maintained. The late improve- 
ment in this market, if continued, together with the better facilities of railway trans- 
port which are promised in the near future, may induce proprietors to reopen them 
again. 

Coal measures in Bolivia have been proved upon the peninsula of Copacabana in 
Lake Titicaca, the outcrop running in a northwesterly to southeasterly direction. 
The coal seams are found embedded in a broad strata of sandstone somewhat resem- 
bling the millstone grit. “The coal seams themselves are small, and although of fair 
calorific values are associated with many impurities. The soft nature of the strata in 
which they are found increases the cost of working, since timbering on the Bolivian 
Plateau is almost prohibitive in expense, and all adits have to be lined with stone. 
Claims have been staked out on this outcrop for some 4 miles in length, but none are 
now being worked. Some 30 years ago over 700 tons were produced at Yamputa 
port, on Lake Titicaca. 

The existence of petroleum in eastern Bolivia, on the foothills of the Cordillera 
Real, has been proved by the presence of pools of relatively pure oil and also of pitch. 


Quintal=101.4 pounds. 
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These indications extend in the Department of Santa Cruz to the village of Monte 
Agudo, a distance of some 300 miles. The oil-bearing belt throughout this length 
appears, however, to be comparatively narrow. Similar indications are reported 
in the Beni district, but they are less well known. 

The existence of petroleum fields in Bolivia is recognized in connection with more 
than one projected railway. In the contract of the concession for a railway from the 
Argentine border (Pilcomayo River) to Santa Cruz petroleum working is the subject 
of one of the principal clauses. 


PROPOSED RAILROADS. 


Application has been made to the Bolivian Government for authori- 
zation to construct and operate a railway line from the Cachacamarca 
station to the Uncia Mining Camp, passing through the Huanuni 
Canton. In connection with this line the petitioner proposes to 
build a branch road starting from a convenient point on the former 
line and terminating at Oruro. 

Another application from the same petitioner proposes to construct 
an electric or steam railway from Cochabamba to a port that may be 
established on an adequate point on the Chimore River. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


On June 8, 1911, work on the Uyuni-Tupiza Railway was formally 
inaugurated. It is proposed to also build a branch that shall con- 
nect this lme with the railroad from Quiaca to Buenos Aires. 

The work of construction on the Potosi Railway is being pushed 
with great activity, and on June 10, 1911, rails had been laid as far 
as kilometer 79. This line will traverse the highest region of Bolivia. 

The Cochabamba line has been completed as far as the Zupan 
Tunnel, 10 kilometers from the town of Baderani. This tunnel, 100 
meters long, is now being opened and will be finished by Septem- 
ber, when the work of laying the rails of the line will be resumed. It 
is thus expected that this important railroad will be in operation 
before the end of the year. 

The Bolivian Government is exerting its best efforts that all the 
railways under construction may be completed without delay and as 
quickly as possible. In pursuance of this policy the minister of the 
interior, Dr. Saracho, made a tour of inspection throughout the 
Republic for the purpose of acquainting himself with the condition 
and progress of the various works. | 

Sr. Gabriel C. Valverde has applied to the Bolivian Government for 
permission to build a branch line from a¥convenient point on the 
Arica-Viacha Railway to Oruro. Sr. Valverde offers to carry, out 


the work at his own expense and without guaranty from the Govern- 
ment. 





TREATY OF ARBITRATION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


The treaty of arbitration signed at Petropolis on June 18, 1909, 
between Brazil and Great Britain was formally promulgated by the 
Brazilian Government on May 10, 1911. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LEGATION IN TURKEY. 


A presidential decree of April 30, 1911, establishes a legation in 
Turkey, which will be in charge of a resident minister. 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE CENSUS OF THE POPULATION. 


The President of the Republic of Brazil, finding that the appropri- 
ation contained in the budget for the taking of a census of the popu- 
lation, which was fixed for June 30, 1911, would be insufficient to 
meet the expenses of this service and that it would be necessary to 
ask Congress for an additional credit, issued a decree on May 11, 
1911, deferring the taking of the census, and ordered that all work 
connected with the census cease from that date. 


DONATION TO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Dr. José Carlos Rodrigues, editor and proprietor of the Jornal do 
Commercio of Rio de Janeiro, recently presented the National Library 
of Brazil with his large private collection of Brazilian books, to be 
known as the ‘‘Benedicto Ottoni” collection. Dr. Rodrigues is an 
authority on Brazilian history and bibliography and his collection 
contains a large number of extremely rare volumes and many price- 
less documents. 


REVENUE AGENCY AT ITACOATIARA, STATE OF AMAZONAS. ~ 


A presidential decree of May 31, 1911, establishes a revenue agency 
of the first class at Itacoatiara, in the State of Amazonas. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT SAO PAULO IN 1922. 


‘A movement has been started at Sao Paulo for the purpose of 
holding an international exposition in that city in 1922, to com- 
memorate the centenary of the independence of Brazil. It was on 
the banks of the Ypiranga, a small stream near the city of Sao Paulo, 
that Dom Pedro I, on September 7, 1822, first proclaimed the 
independence. : 
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THE BRAZILIAN EXCURSION CO. 


There has recently been organized at Sao Paulo a company under 
the name “ The Brazilian Excursion Co.,’’ which proposes to organize - 
excursion parties to visit the principal points of interest in the State 
of Sao Paulo and other States of Brazil, obtaining for this purpose 
especial transportation and hotel rates. The company will establish 
agencies in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos, and proposes to 
organize short trips for the benefit of the passengers of steamers 
calling at the ports of Rio de Janeiro, and Santos. It is also prepared 
to collaborate with tourist agencies in foreign countries. The main 
object of the company is to make the resources of the country better 
known and to attract foreigners in larger numbers. 


APPROVAL OF PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENTS AT PORT OF MANAOS. 


The President of the Republic has approved the plans and esti- 
mates presented by the Manaos Harbour Co. for the projected im- 
provements at that port. The works will consist of a new pier or 
pontoon 150 meters long for the unloading of river craft; a stationary - 
bridge connecting with warehouse No. 8 and provided with electric 
elevators; and the extension of the present pontoon in the roadway. 
The cost of the projected works is estimated at 882,216 milreis. 


MODIFICATION OF PLANS FOR PORT OF PARA WORKS. 


The Government has approved with certain modifications the new 
plans for the first and second sections of the port works at Para. The 
first section of the wharf, extending from Ver o Peso Dock to the 
southern part of the bay and having a length of 1,520 meters, including 
the channel of approach, must be completed by December 31, 1912. 
The second section, comprising a length of 365 meters, must be 
completed by December 31, 1915. The company must submit the 
plans and estimates for the improvement of the Ver o Peso Dock 
within six months, dredging it to a minimum depth of 1 meter, and 
increasing the height of the surrounding walls. 


AMAZON WIRELESS TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 


The “Amazon Wireless Telegraph and Telephone Co.,’”’ a United 
States corporation with headquarters at Augusta, Maine, has recently 
obtamed authorization to operate in Brazil. 


SHIP REPAIR DOCKS AT PORT OF BELEM, PARA. 


The Government has approved the plans and estimates submitted 
by the Port of Para Co. for the construction at the port of Para of 
three slips, of the “Morton”’ type, for the repair of vessels employed 
in the service of this port. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


The following companies have recently been organized and regis- 
tered for commercial operations in Brazil: 

The Gem Exploration Co., with headquarters at 88 East Kinney 
Street, Newark, New Jersey; authorized capital, $25,000; objects of 
the company, the lease or purchase and operation of gold and dia- 
mond mines and other precious stones. 

The Brazilian Iron and Steel Co., with headquarters at Wilmington, 
Delaware, has recently been authorized to operate in Brazil. The 
company will acquire, lease, and develop lands containing coal, iron, 
manganese, petroleum, and other minerals, engage in the manufac- 
ture of iron, build public works, etc. The capital of the company is 
$1,000,000. 

The Correio Paulistano states that the Equitable Land & Lumber 
Co., a company incorporated in the State of Kentucky, is negotiating 
with the owners of forest lands in the State of Sao Paulo for the pur- 
chase or lease of extensive wooded areas in this State, for the purpose 
of engaging in the lumber business on a large scale. 

The Banque Brésilienne Italo-Belge, of Antwerp, has been author- 
ized to establish a branch at Sao Paulo. A Parisian banking asso- 
ciation recently organized has been authorized to establish branches 
at Mococa and S. Jose do Rio Pardo, in the State of Sao Paulo, and 
at Curitiba, State of Parana. The “Sudamerikanische Bank, 
Actiengesellschaft,” of Berlin, will establish a branch at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The Northern Camps Co. (Ltd.) has by a decree of July 5, 1911, 
been registered in Brazil, to engage extensively in the cattle industry. 
The company was organized in England to take over the property 
and interests of The Patagonian Sheep Farming Co. (Ltd.), operating 
in the Provinces or Territories of Santa Fe, Cordova, and Pampa 
Central, Argentine Republic. 

The Anglo-Brazilian Motor Transport Co. (Ltd.), an English cor- 
poration capitalized at £25,000, which has for its objects the pur- 
chase, sale, or hire of motor vehicles of all kinds, the establishment 
of transportation lines, the construction of garages, etc. 

An English company, known as The Lafayette Rubber Estates (Ltd.). 


REVISION OF CONTRACT FOR LEASE OF CEARA RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


A presidential decree of May 10, 1911, revises the Government’s 
contract with the South American Railway Construction Co. (Ltd.) 
for the lease of the Ceara system of railways. Under the new con- 
tract the Government obtains a considerable extension of lines at a 
relatively small increase in expense. In addition to the extensions 
and branches stipulated in the contract of February 3, 1910, the 
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company will build the following lines: A line running from Forta- 
leza, Porangaba, or other convenient point, to the town of Sao Fran- 
cisco de Uruburetama; branch lines from Girau to Cratheus, and 
from Campa Maior to Amarracao; and a line connecting the Ceara 
system with the Bahia system, which will extend from Crato, Milagres, 
or some other point on the Ceara system, to Joazeiro, or other point 
of the Bahia system. 


APPROVAL OF SURVEYS OF GOYAZ RAILWAY. 


The Government, by decrees of July 10, 1911, has approved the 
final surveys and estimates of two sections of the main line of the 
Goyaz Railway, having a length of 223.60 kilometers and 155.738 
kilometers, respectively, and of the branch line connecting Uberaba. 
with S. Pedro de Alcantara, 222.221 kilometers long. 


SURVEYS FOR NEW LINES AUTHORIZED. 


Credits have been authorized for the surveys of the following lines: 
The extensions and branch lines of the Bahia system; the extension 
as far as Villa Platina of the Araxa-Uberaba branch; and for the 
proposed railway between Coroata, on the S. Luiz-Caxias Railway, 
and some point along the Tocantins River, in the State of Maranhao. 


THE SOUTHERN SAN PAULO RAILWAY CO. (LTD.). 


An English corporation known as The Southern San Paulo Railway 
Co. (Ltd.), has recently been registered in Brazil. The purpose of 
the company is to obtain from the government of the State of Sao 
Paulo, a contract or concession for the construction, equipment and 
operation of a railway in that State, connecting Santo Antonio do 
Juquia with Santos. The company also proposes to purchase or 
lease other lines and tramways with the object of operating them in 
connection with this line. The company is capitalized at £800,000. 
TRANSFER OF CONTRACT FOR LEASE OF THE CENTRAL RAILWAY 

OFz;RIO GRANDE DO NORTE. 

By a presidential decree of May 31, 1911, the contracts for the con- 
struction and lease of the Central Railway of Rio Grande do Norte 
have been transferred to the Companhia de Viac¢ao e Construcdoes 
(Transportation & Construction Co.). 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT RAMON BARROS LUCO. 


On June 1, 1911, President Luco delivered his annual message to 
the opening session of the National Congress, covering the events of 
the administration during the fiscal year 1910-11. The President 
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made tender reference to the lamented deaths of President Montt and 
Acting President Fernandez Albano, and spoke in terms of satisfac- 
tion concerning the recent centennial celebrations. He then com- 
mented on the friendly relations existing between Chile and the other 
countries, and made the following remarks anent the United States: 

Our relations with the United States tend to become still closer and more strength- 
ened, to which end the development of our common economic and industrial interests 
will contribute greatly. 

The special homage paid by the Government of that country to the memory of our 
representative in Washington has compelled very sincerely the national gratitude. 

The passage of several important bills was urgently recommended 
by the Executive. Prominent among these were the proposed law 
creating a department of agriculture and commerce as an independent 
executive branch, the reorganization of the diplomatic and consular 
services, the police force, and the Central Bureau of Statistics. 

The President then reviewed the progress of the post and telegraph 
offices for the past year. He showed that the revenues of the post 
office department for the fiscal year 1910-11 amounted to 3,369,874.27 
pesos gold of 18d., and expenditures to 4,065,773.86 pesos, the deficit 
being, therefore, 695,899.59 pesos, which shows nevertheless, a de- 
crease of 137,747.37 pesos as compared with that of the previous 
year. The number of post offices in operation was 1,096, which dur- 
ing the year handled 69,831,492 pieces of mail matter. Of these, 
33,822,821 paid postage to amount of 2,828,690.57 pesos, and 34,948,- 
057 pieces were posted free. The international parcels post showed 
an increase in the volume of its business over 1909-10. The customs 
duties collected on the parcels aggregated 2,419,072.60 pesos gold, 
that is to say, 239,404.59 pesos more than in the previous year. The 
value of money orders handled by the various offices totaled 41,474,- 
202.05 pesos, giving an increase of 5,671,734.21 pesos. 

The number of telegraph offices operating in 1910-11 was 352, 
which transmitted 2,348,000 telegrams; of this total, 1,911,000 were 
paid and produced a revenue of 2,085,000 pesos, and 437,000 were 
sent free of charge. Fifteen new telegraph offices were opened 
during the year. 

The message next showed that the Government had contributed 
nearly 7,000,000 pesos toward charitable measures, and stated that 
the most expedient method of curtailing this item of expense was 
through sanitary improvements. Touching on this point, it reported 
that the construction of sewer systems in various cities of the Repub- 
lic were rapidly progressing. The sewer system of the capital was 
inaugurated on December 20, 1910, and cost 13,105,985.74 pesos. 
The Government has also recently inaugurated the Institute of 
Pediatrics, whose efforts are directed in the interests of the infant 
mortality question. The demographic statistics for 1910 were as 
follows: 129,999 births; 109,399 deaths; 19,352 marriages. 
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The president then cited statistics revealing a satisfactory and 
progressive condition of the educational system in the Republic. 

In 1910 there were 2,716 primary schools with 4,829 teachers, an 
increase over 1909 of 334 schools and 371 teachers. The number of 
pupils registered was 258,875. The number of pupils im the 15 
normal schools of the Republic was 2,222; a new normal school for 
girls was also created in 1910. There were 74 high schools with 
18,669 pupils; 228 manual training schools, and 8 commercial 
institutes, with 2,296 students. The attendance at the University of 
Chile was 1,805 students, and at the Catholic University 685. 
There were also in 1910, 5 practical schools of agriculture, 3 mining. 
schools, 2 schools of arts and crafts, and 30 professional schools for 

irls. 
; The message then dealt with the financial situation of the country, 
the revenues and expenses of the Government, the state of the public 
debt, and the foreign commerce, a detailed Statement of which sub- 
jects appeared in the annual review of Chile for 1910, published in 
the August issue of the BULLETIN. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUBMARINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Electric Boat Co., of New London, Connecticut, has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of two submarine boats for 
the Chilean navy. 

ARICA-LA PAZ RAILROAD. 

On March 31, 1911, the status of the works on the Arica-La Paz 
Railroad was as follows: 

Chilean section—the rails had been laid as far as kilometer 90.310; 
of these 28,640 kilometers are provided with rack rails. The tele- 
graph line has been extended as far as kilometer 102. The expenses 
to that date amounted to £1,045,201.15.0, or 76.68 per cent of the 
total cost of the Chilean section. 

Bolivian section—rails were laid as far as kilometer 140, and the 
telegraph line as far as kilometer 145. The amount spent was 
£741,894.8.4, or 67.14 per cent of the total value of the section. 


PROPOSED NEW RAILROADS. 


The board of public works of Chile has approved the following 
projects for new railroads: 

Railway from Melipilla to Las Cabras: First section, from Las 
Cabras to Longovilo, 48 kilometers and 820 meters; branch from Las 
Cabras to El Carmen, 8 kilometers and 30 meters; branch from El 
Carmen to Longovilo, 40 kilometers and 690 meters. 

Railway from Pinto to El Recinto, 29 kilometers and 1 meter. 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN 1910. 


The report of the director general of railways, recently submitted 
to the minister of industries and public works, shows that the gen- 
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eral inventory of the State railways taken in 1910 gives a total value 
to all the lines, rolling stock, buildings, etc., of 405,745,564.34 
pesos gold of 18d. 

The movement of these railroads during the year was as follows: 
Merchandise transported, 4,489,205 tons, an increase of 516,739 tons, 
or 13 per cent, over 1909 ; number of passengers transported, 10,836,605, 
or an increase of 687,901, or 6.7 per cent; number of cars operated, 
139,284, as against 128,269 in 1909. 

The revenues amounted to 50,232,361.64 pesos gold of 18d., an 
increase of more than 3,000,000 pesos over 1909, and the expenses to 
60,718,528.88 pesos, an increase of nearly 2,000,000. The balance 
of 1910 shows a deficit of 10,486,167.24, which was 1,078,331.11 less 
than that of 1909. 

The total length of the railways owned and operated by the 
Government is at present 2,672 kilometers, including the Copiapo 
Railway, purchased by the Government in 1910, and extensions built 
during the year. 

In order to wipe out the deficit of this service the Supreme Govern- 
ment has passed a new tariff of freight and passenger rates. The 
Government has also prepared a plan by which it is proposed to invest 
within the next five years, 30,000,000 pesos gold in the improvement 
and repair of the lines, bridges, and plants, and 100,000,000 pesos gold 
for double-tracking, construction of new bridges, repair of depots 
and workshops, and purchase of equipment. 





ORGANIZATION OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES. 


With a view to organizing the diplomatic and the consular serv- 
ices of the Republic, President Restrepo, of Colombia, under date 
of June 1 last, issued a decree creating the position of chancellor in 
each of the following legations and consulates general of the Republic 
abroad: Legations at Washington, Paris, Rome, and Brussels; 
consulates general in New York, Paris, Brussels, and Antwerp. 
These new posts are to be filled by competitive examinations, and 
the applicants must be graduates in law from one of the following 
institutions: Faculty of Law and Political Sciences of Bogota, 
School of Law of the Greater College of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, 
or faculties of law of Medellin, Cartagena, Popayan, and Pasto. 

Preference will be given to a chancellor of a legation or a consulate 
in filling vacancies in the posts of secretaries of legation, consuls, and 
other positions in the foreign office of Bogota. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


As recently reorganized, the department of public works of the 
Republic of Colombia is at present divided into the following sections 
or bureaus: 

Section I. General business, public lands, mines, and national 
forests. 

Section II. Means of communication. 

Section III. Public works, supply and storage of implements, 
furniture, and stationery. 

Section IV. Agriculture, colonization, and immigration. 

Section V. Auditing. | 


QUARANTINE STATIONS. 


The President of the Republic of Colombia, in order to adequately 
equip the quarantine station of Puerto Colombia and to provide other 
ports with similar establishments, has authorized the following 


expenditures: 
United States 


Puerto Colombia: currency. 
Building for epidemic contagious disenses, building for the personnel of 
the station, building for common diseases, laboratory, etc............ $30, 000 
Whart in irontiof the detention hospitale-e. ss. se = =e eee eee 5, 000 
Buenaventura: 
Disinfecting plant, detention hospital, one Clayton apparatus with 
Waunch 2.250 ie Vis SOO es OS eta ie eet 10, 000 
Tumaco: 
Disinfecting plant, detention hospital, one Clayton apparatus with 
laut chs scdcass S paehcieeisias cree bye ee ee A Ce ee ee eee eee 10, 000 
Santa Marta: 
Building forthe sanitary station. .-.-sss74-eesseee oe ee eee 5, 000 
Total 1). 224 beriaccjoc 3d See Ro oO Ie Soe oe ice ene oe eee 60, 000 


TERRITORIAL CHANGE. 


By virtue of a recent Executive decree, the Province of Arauca has 
been separated from the jurisdiction of the Department of Boyaca, 
and will hereafter be governed by a special commission constituted 
as follows: A special commissioner, who will also be agent of the 
National Government; the alcaldes (mayors) of the municipalities, 
and the police inspectors of the Province. The special commissioner 
shall have the same powers as the governors of departments. The 
Province is composed of the municipalities of Arauca, which will also 
be the capital, Arauquita, Cravo, Todos los Santos, and El Viento. 


LOAN FOR BOGOTA. 


The municipality of Bogota has entered into a contract with the 
banking firm of Myers.& Co., of London, for a loan of £600,000, to be 
devoted to improvements in “the capital. 


This loan was authorized by a decree of President Restrepo, dated 
the 19th of April, 1911. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


There has been established in Bogota, Colombia, under the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the Republic, a National School of 
Mines, in which the Government will maintain several students from 
each Department of the Republic. The director of the school is 
Dr. Tulio Espina. 


EXPOSITION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF NARINO, 


In accordance with a legislative assembly, there was unveiled in the 
city of Pasto a monument to Gen. Antonio Narifio, one of the fore- 
most heroes of Colombian independence. In connection with the 
dedicatory exercises, there was inaugurated an exposition devoted 
_ to the industrial and agricultural interests of the country and com- 
petitions were held along musical, literary, and historical lines. 


EXPORTS OF GOLD, SILVER, AND PLATINUM, 1910. 


Official figures just received from Colombia give the amounts of 
gold, silver, and platinum exported from the country during the 


year 1910, as follows: 
United States 


; currency. 
Gold) .im bars) 4oece.sseeeee bial. ys naps tnaae ime. gh tes boy ie som uae eda $2, 293, 568. 90 
CLOT (E56 [1013 renee aes, te RIE em NS Ue Ee erd 2 Le Sed, were SPY 1, 076, 690. 97 
Stliverssimibars: mites sek nyo RS ee ee eee Res ee 407, 660. 40 
levers § fos Seen een OS Se ed et ee eee ae 260, 632. 88 
Motalé Meee eee sa Be EN a SON LA. ee eee 4, 038, 583. 15 
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POSTAL MONEY-ORDER CONVENTION WITH CANAL ZONE. 


Under date of May 15, 1911, the President of the Republic of Costa 
Rica approved the convention for the exchange of postal money 
orders between that country and the Canal Zone of the Isthmus of 
Panama, signed at Washington on February 20, 1911, by Sr. Joaquin 
Bernardo Calvo, minister of Costa Rica, and Mr. Frank Hitchcock, 
Postmaster General, and Mr. J. M. Dickinson, Secretary of War, of 
the United States. 


APPROVAL OF CONVENTION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


_ The Congress of Costa Rica has approved the convention signed at 
San Jose by the minister of foreign affairs of the Republic and the 
chargé d’affaires of the United States, on June 10, 1911, to fix the 
condition of naturalized citizens who renew their residence in the 
country of their origin. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION FUND. > 


For the purpose of providing the boards of education of the Repub- 
lic with revenues for the purchase or construction of buildings and to 
meet other expenses of primary instruction, the Congress of Costa 
Rica has created a new impost of 10 centavos on every liter of aguar- 
diente and other native liquors sold in the national factory and its 
branches and agencies. The product of this new tax shall constitute 
the National Education Fund. 


LOAN FOR PUNTARENAS. 


The municipality of the canton of Puntarenas, Costa Rica, has 
been authorized by the National Congress to raise a loan for 90,000 
colones for the construction of a building to be used as a market in 
the capital of the canton. The loan may be made with the subsidi- 
ary guaranty of the central government, but the interest shall not 
exceed 10 per cent annually. 


PORT WORKS IN PUNTARENAS. 


The President of Costa Rica has been authorized by Conguess to 
order the study and survey of such works as may be needed in the 
improvement of the port of Puntarenas for the purpose of facilitating 
shipping and trade in general. 





DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 


A law of the Cuban Congress, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
July 1, 1911, makes the following orders affecting the diplomatic 
service of aia Republic: 

The posts of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
are created for Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela. 

The ministers roiden at Brazil, Chile, Belgium, and Norway are 
raised to the rank of envoys extraordinary and ministers_plenipo- 
tentiary. 

The post of minister resident in Uruguay is abolished, and the 
minister plenipotentiary at the Argentine Republic shall also be 
accredited to Uruguay and Paraguay. 

The minister to Chile shall also be accredited to Bolivia; and the 
minister plenipotentiary in Colombia shall represent Cuba in Ecuador. 
The chief executive is authorized to accredit the minister plenipo- 
tentiary in Norway to Sweden and Denmark, and the minister in 
Germany to Russia and Austria. 

A secretary of first class is provided for the legation at Montevideo, 
and secretaries of second class for each of the following legations: 
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Rio Janeiro, Brazil; Santiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; Bogota, Colombia; 
and Caracas, Venezuela. 

The following new consulates are created: Consuls general in Paris 
and Panama; consuls of first class in Asuncion (Paraguay), La Paz 
(Bolivia), and San Jose (Costa Rica); and consul of second class in 
Quito (Ecuador). <A chancellor of first class is provided for the con- 
sulate general at Panama, and another of second class for the consulate 
at San Jose de Costa Rica. 

Diplomatic functions in the capacity of chargés d’affaires are vested 
in the consul general at Panama, and the consuls at San Jose de Costa 
Rica and Guatemala City. Like functions in the capacity of chargés 
d'affaires ad interim are given to the consuls at Asuncion, La Paz, 
and Quito. 

CODE OF COMMERCE AMENDED. 


The Gaceta Oficial of Cuba for June 29, 1911, publishes the text of 
a law introducing extensive amendments to the Code of Commerce of 
the Republic. Articles 870 to 873, relating to the procedure in the 
suspension of payments and bankruptcy proceedings, are totally 
amended. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FISHERIES CREATED. 


For the purpose of scientifically promoting and protecting the 
fishing industry of the Republic, the President of Cuba has issued a 
decree creating a national board of fisheries, as a dependency of the 
department of agriculture, commerce, and labor. The new board 
will have charge of all matters relating to exploitation of the national 
waters of Cuba, and of the enforcement of laws and provisions on 
fishing. It is also charged with the duty of preparing and publishing 
a set of fishing regulations, and statistics; and of organizing a national 
museum of fisheries. 


MUNICIPAL BUDGET OF HAVANA FOR 1911-12. 


The municipal council of Havana, on June 17, 1911, approved the 
city budget. The revenues are estimated at $3,936,566.35, and the 
same amount is appropriated for expenditures. In 1910-11 the 
revenues aggregated $4,005,057.22, and the expenditures $3,992,744.9. 


MONUMENT TO ESTRADA PALMA. 


In Cardenas, Cuba, there has been unveiled a magnificent monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the late Tomas Estrada Palma, the 
first President of the Republic of Cuba. 


COMPETITION FOR MODELS OF MACEO’S STATUE. 


The Cuban Government has issued an invitation to all sculptors 
of the world to take part in the competition for models of an eques- 
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trian statue of Gen. Maceo, the Cuban hero who was killed at Punta 
Brava in 1896. The statue is to be of bronze and shall be erected in 
the Maceo Park of Havana. Six months are given the artists to 
present their-plans, and a prize of $5,000 is offered to the winner. 

Further particulars may be obtained. by applying to the Cuban 
legation at Washington and the various consulates of the Republic 
in the United States. 


NEW PALACE OF JUSTICE AT PINAR DEL RIO. 


The sumptuous new building for the palace of justice at Pinar del 
Rio, Cuba, was formally dedicated on June 21, 1911, by the secretary 
of justice of the Republic and in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering. The general appearance of the palace is very much like 
that of the new building of the Pan-American Union at Washington, 
ee NEW RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 

The Cienfuegos, Palmira & Cruces Railway & Power Co. has 
secured another concession from the Cuban Government for the con- 
struction of the following branches of the main line in the Province 
of Santa Clara: (a) From Palmira to Rodas; (6) from Cruces to La 
Isabela; (c) from Cruces to Caibarien, by way of Santa Clara, Loma 
Cruz, and Camajuani; (d) from Camajuani to Fomento, on the 
Manicaragua line, by way of Salamanca, Placetas, and Nazareno; (e) 
a branch which extends the line to the Manicaragua railway shall 
pass Fomento and Sancti Spiritus and terminate at Tunas de Zaza. 

The Chief Executive has been authorized to enter into a contract 
for the construction of a line from Guantanamo to Baracoa. He is 
also empowered to grant a subsidy of $12,000 per kilometer to the 
company undertaking the work. 

The Havana Central Railway has been granted a concession for 
the construction of a branch road to San Jose de las Lajas and Santa 
Cruz del Norte, via Jaruco, the company to receive a subsidy of 
$5,000 per kilometer of track. 

A like subsidy is granted to the United Railways for the construc- 
tion of a branch line from Matanzas to Canasi. 





BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


The budget law for the fiscal year 1911-12, recently approved by 
the National Congress of the Dominican Republic, estimates the 
revenues at a total of $4,257,000, and fixes the expenditures at 
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$4,256,804, the latter being distributed as follows among the various 
departments: 


Mesislativess 2... dase. $118, 644 , Justice and public instruction. $263,729 
Executives... aoe et. 27,020 | Agriculture and immigration.. 109, 920 
Judiciary..................... 207,166 | Promotion and communica- 

Interior and police............ 644, 359 POMS Is MPMI ate 300, 860 
Foreign affaires............... 101,624 a 
Finance and commerce....... 1, 945, 500 Total......-..+.------. or 
Warand imarmes see. 2445502 537, 982 


AMENDMENT TO THE CODE OF COMMERCE. 


The National Congress of the Dominican Republic has passed a law 
amending the Code of Commerce. Articles 446, 451, 462, and 591, 
relating to bankruptcy proceedings, are thereby entirely modified. 


NEW LAWS OF GENERAL IMPORTANCE. 


The Gaceta Oficial for April 12 and 29, and May 3, 17, and 24, 1911, 
publishes, respectively, the texts of the following laws passed and 
promulgated: Police law; division of lands held in joint tenure; pro- 
cedure in appeals to Supreme Court; telegraph and telephone law; 
patents of invention. 


CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AMENDED. 


The National Congress of the Dominican Republic has passed a 
law, whose text is given in the Gaceta Oficial for July 12, 1911, amend- 
ing the Code of Criminal Procedure of the Republic. 


LAW OF AGRICULTURAL FRANCHISES. 


The Gaceta Oficial of the Dominican Republic, for July 8, 1911, 
publishes the text of an important law of the National Congress, ap- 
proved on June 26, 1911, granting liberal franchises and privileges to 
persons and companies engaged in the cultivation of lands. 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC WORKS. 


The National Congress of the Dominican Republic has authorized 
the construction of the following public works: Aqueduct for the capi- 
tal, $500,000 gold; highway from Santo Domingo to Seybo, by way of 
San Pedro Macoris, $60,000 gold; building for the school of electrical 
engineering, $30,000 gold; building for a hospital for inebriates, at 
Puerto Plata, $10,000 gold, and building for a school of commerce in 
Santo Domingo, $10,500 gold. 

The sum of $22,000 has also been appropriated as the contribution 
of the Government to the construction of the Civil Hospital at San- 
tiago de los Caballeros. 


NATIONAL BANK. 


_ A group of New York bankers and merchants have organized a 
national bank in Santo Domingo, the capital of the Dominican Re- 
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public, with an authorized capitalization of $2,000,000. The insti- 
tution will be governed according to the Dominican laws, and will 
establish branches throughout the Republic. 


SURVEY OF SAN MARCOS AND BARRABAS LINE. 


The survey now being carried on by engineers of the Central Railroad 
for the deviation of the rack railroad from San Marcos to Barrabas, 
is progressing rapidly. On the coast side the survey has reached as 
far as Barba Rusia, and on the side of Bajabonico it will soon reach 
that point. Upon the completion of the survey the construction of 
the line will be started. This railroad will establish a more rapid and 
comfortable communication between Santiago and Puerto Plata. 





NEW MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Sr. Don Abelardo Moncayo has been appointed by the President 
of Ecuador as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
Washington, to succeed Sr. Don Rafael M. Arizaga, who has recently: 
resigned. 

CREATION OF A NAVAL SCHOOL. 

By a presidential decree of recent date, a naval school has been 
established in Quito for the preparation of young men desiring to 
enter the naval service of the Republic. 


THE MANTA RAILROAD. 


Work has been started on the construction of the railroad from the 
port of Manta to Santa Ana. The survey of the line will continue 
from Monte Cristi to Portoviejo and from this point to Santa Ana. 
The section from Monte Cristi to Portoviejo will pass through Picoaza, 
from which point a branch line will be constructed to Riochico and 
Rocafuerte. 

EXPORTS OF COFFEE FROM GUAYAQUIL. 


The exports of coffee from the port of Guayaquil, Ecuador, during 
the years 1907 to 1910 were as follows: 


Sacks. 
1h) neue Mon vente mernn bs UL eee Oe RENTS il hel eh oe waebemosec 8, 157 
AS 0 | - ee nme e steps Nisha 2 be Ss ee a beaeaas 25, 598 
WG9OO eo. A eee BO OI A A Ra Ee eee ee Ren ee 24,170 
abo} a erent: Menominee WN G Toles el. ee oe belo es 24, 898 


The bulk of these exports was shipped to Chile, that country 
receiving the following amounts: 1907, 7,382 sacks; 1908, 13,324 
sacks; 1909, 18,971 sacks; 1910, 15,304. 





ELECTION OF DE SIGNATE Ss. 


Gen. Mariano Serrano and Gen. Manuel Duarte have been elected 
by the National Legislative Assembly of Guatemala as first and 
second designates, respectively, to fill the office of Presidency of the 
Republic in case of a vacancy in the present term. 


WATER-POWER LAW. 


The Legislative Assembly of Guatemala has enacted a law provid- 
ing that all waterfalls within public lands shall be reserved for the 
absolute property of the Government, which shall have the sole 
power to regulate the use that may be made thereof for industrial 
and other purposes. Waterfalls in private lands are the property of 
the respective owners, but if they are to utilize or sell them, they must 
register them in the department of promotion. 


RATIFICATION OF CENTRAL AMERICAN CONVENTIONS. 


The Legislative Assembly of Guatemala has approved, and the 
President of the Republic has ratified, the following six conventions 
signed at the Third Central American Conference held at the city of 
Guatemala in January, 1911: 

Establishment of freedom of commerce in the five Central American 
Republics. 

Unification of primary and ee instruction in Central 
America. 

Establishment of coastwise commerce among the five Republics. 

Establishment of a practical school of agriculture in the Republic 
of Salvador; of a school of mining and mechanics in the Republic of 
Honduras; and of a school of arts and crafts in the Republic of 
Nicaragua. 

Amending article 3 of the Consular Service Convention and article 
4 of the convention regarding the duties of the Central American 
International Bureau. 


NEW ISSUE OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The President of Guatemala has issued a decree providing for a new 
issue of postage stamps to the amount of 1,000,000, as follows: 


50=Centa Vols tamips! = seen eo, ae Se es ee a eens Mp ee eee NS oo 500, 000 
AQ=CEMtA NOS an Seer meee ee et ey ey FN Den POP Aare UOTE E ai 200, 000 
2S CONTA OVS LAMM PSae eee eee ee roa a ein aie Silk aero falal a Le eel Sea 200, 000 
T-centavoistampseteaeeee parm eae erie oh cee yA ser Lk gob hb Ae 100, 000 

Lota eee ee eae a ee bens wis LET a ow (REA NBs yd AU 2988) 1, 000, 000 
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Under the same decree a London concern has been awarded the 
contract for printing of this issue. 


FISCAL BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


The general budget of expenditures, recently approved by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Republic of Guatemala, fixes the expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, at the 
sum of 37,417,217.12 pesos, distributed as follows among the various 
executive departments: 


Pesos. 

Interior and: jUStCe. 22.5.2. stenk ce etn eet eee a ee 4, 658, 359. 96 
ION CI GI AMAIES econ cole ieres eis nts Se ae 318 ha 2 se eee 1, 283, 199. 20 
IMAC CNA Rese NEIL SUT PEE: eae renee: See 1, 808, 054. 00 
nublieveredttsissees ti: 2 4k os ee ee 22, 000, 000. 00 
1E)C070010) 50) | eee ee ee ER oe a a irae we gee eo 2, 271, 360. 96 
\ CICA eee ee ere eye Err he os EE Oeil ea Soren sm oo 2 2, 343, 996. 40 
PubLeAnstruction..-\....<+ =. -h-.co see ee eee eee eee 2, 578, 760. 00 
IP ONSTOTS sci s5 scl Soca, o> oo Boe eee oe Ee 473, 486. 60 

Total... sa... 0 12a dee eeae ae ee ea a ee ee eee eee 37, 417, 217. 12 
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TRANSMISSION OF EXECUTIVE POWER. 


On August 14, 1911, Gen. Cincinnatus Leconte was unanimously 
elected President of the Republic by the Haitian Congress to succeed 
President Antoine F. C. Simon. 


DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 


A newspaper cable dispatch from Port-au-Prince advises that 
President Leconte has announced the following appointments in the 
diplomatic service of Haiti: Mons. Solon Menos has been accredited 
to the United States to succeed retiring Minister Sannon; Mons. 
Nemours Auguste, minister to France; Mons. Calisthenes Fourchard, 
minister to Germany; Mons. Dorsain Ville, chargé d’affaires of the 
legation at London; Mons. Ulrick Duvivier, chargé d’affaires of the 
legation at Havana; Mons. Catinat Fourchard, consul general at 
New York, and Mons. Geffrard Ovest, consul general at Antwerp. 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


A syndicate of Austrian and Belgian capitalists has submitted a 
new request to the Government for a concession to establish an agri- 
cultural and industrial bank, capitalized at 10,000,000 frances repre- 
sented by 20,000 shares of 500 francs each. 
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PROPOSED NEW WHARF AT CAPE HAITIEN AND AT PORT 
DE PAIX. 


A bill has been presented to the Haitian Government granting a 
concession to Mr. Gerson Desrosiers for the construction, maintenance, 
and exploitation of a wharf at the port of Cape Haitien. By the 
terms of the contract the concession is to run for 50 years, dating 
from the promulgation of the law authorizing the concession. The 
wharf is to be provided with railroad tracks, cars, platforms, cranes 
and all the necessary machinery for loading and unloading merchan- 
dise and the rapid transportation of parcels to the customs houses. 
The Government grants to the concessionaire a site near by for the 
erection of an office building. 

The concessionaire has the exclusive privilege of handling all the 
merchandise and products on this wharf. He is authorized to collect 
the wharf dues from steamers or sailing vessels which do or do not 
dock at the wharf. 

The contract relating to the construction of a wharf at Port de Paix 
is in most respects similar to the above, except that the concession runs 
for 40 instead of 50 years. 


FRANCO-HAITIAN ORGANIZATION IN PARIS. 


A Franco-Haitian Association has recently been organized in Paris 
for the purpose of developing the intellectual and economic relations 
which unite France and the Haitian Republic. 





NEW STAMP-TAX LAW. 


La Gaceta, the official organ of the Government of Honduras, pub- 
lishes in its issue for April 24, 1911, the text of the new stamp-tax 
law. It provides that the stamped paper to be used in transactions 
with the Government and in judicial proceedings shall be of two 
kinds: One of 50 centavos each page, and the other of 10 centavos 
a page. The stamp will represent the national coat of arms, under 
which shall be expressed the value and the four-year period for which 
the paper is issued. 

The stamps, also representing the national coat of arms, shall be 
of the following denominations: 1, 2, 5, 10, and 50 centavos. 


COAL AND OIL CONCESSION. 


A group of’ local capitalists has recently obtained from the 
Government of Honduras an important concession whereby they are 
given the exclusive privilege of extracting and exploiting coal, 
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petroleum, naphtha, and other products that may be found within 
an area of 1,000 hectares, situated in the municipality of El Rosario, 
Department of Comayagua. The Government is to receive 10 per 
cent of the products of the exploitation, either in merchandise or in 
money, as it may choose, and the concessionaires shall have the right 
to import free of customs duties all machinery and materials needed 
for the operation of the contract, the term of which is 50 years. 


NEW INDUSTRIES. 


A concession has recently been granted by the Government of 
Honduras for the cultivation, on an extensive scale, of sugar cane in 
the Department of Atlantida. By the terms of the contract the 
industry is exempted from national and municipal taxation. 

Another concession has been granted for the establishment in 
Tegucigalpa or Sabanagrande of a plant for the manufacture of soap, 
candles, and perfumes. 





APPROPRIATION LAW FOR 1911-12. 


The appropriation law recently passed by the Mexican Congress 
fixes the expenditures of the Federal Government for the fiscal year 
1911-12 at 105,432,346.99 pesos Mexican currency, distributed as 
follows, among the various departments: 


Pesos. 
Legislative power.........------ pes deaf re a Pe EUR OY pisces 1, 503, 255. 25 
Executive power ss. 0.4. 25.052 te See ee ee Sa ae ae ee ce ; 259, 749. 00 
Judicial power si. 5 ies eee see ee ge ee 625, 441. 25 
Foreign ‘affairs... 022. 55 eae ee ee ee 2, 075, 445. 50 
Tnteriors cc. 52:.0. ol, Tee ee ee eee ee 15, 115, 940. 71 
TMs GG asec: oosscj. <2 «sch hs ee ee ee ee 1, 626, 355. 50 
Public instruction’ and fine antes... ee eee eee ees 7, 703, 282. 00 
(PROMOTLON 2 i ones ose ose ole ee ee 4, 092, 770. 00 
Communications and public works: 42552) ee eee 16, 051, 156. 74 
Himance:and public: credit!) 22.2202 see ae 35, 071, 541. 72 


Warvand marine 2522 6205 ts a ei re 21, 307, 409. 32 


Total 28 cece s ek ee  ee - 105, 432, 346. 99 
FREE IMPORTATION OF CORN. 


In view of the continued scarcity in the production of national 
corn in the Peninsula of Yucatan, the President of Mexico has ex- 
tended until September 30, 1911, the operation of the decree declaring 
free of customs duties the importation of that grain through the 
custom-houses of Progreso and Campeche. 
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NEW LOAN NEGOTIATED. 


The Mexican Government has recently entered into a contract 
with the firm of Speyer& Co., of New York City, for aloan of $10,000,000 
United States currency, at 44 per cent interest, and payable within 
two years. The loan is represented by notes of the Monetary Com- 
mission of Mexico, authorized by the Government, and guaranteed 
by the National Bank of Mexico. 


INFORMATION BUREAU IN THE UNITED STATES. 


For the purpose of furnishing reliable and accurate data as to the 
commercial possibilities of Mexico, the Government of that Republic 
has established an information bureau in New York City. In con- 
nection with the bureau there will be a complete exhibit of Mexican 
products, and pamphlets on the agricultural, mineral, and industrial 
possibilities of the Republic will be issued from time to time. The 
object of the bureau is primarily to increase the business between 
the two nations and bring the respective interests into closer relation. 


PUBLIC WORKS AUTHORIZED IN THE FEDERAL DISTRICT. 


By resolution of President de la Barra the hydrographic commis- 
sion of Mexico will undertake the following works in the Federal 
District for the purpose of giving an impetus to works of general 
utility, which are greatly needed, and incidentally furnishing employ- 
ment to a large number. 

Extension to the south of the great drain canal to the cities south 
of the valley of Mexico, Tacubaya, Mixcoac, San Angel, Tlalpam, etc. 

Improvement of the drain works of Zumpango. 

Dredging of rivers, lakes, and channels of the valley of Mexico. 

The director general of public works will likewise proceed with the 
repair of the roads from the capital to Cuernavaca, Tlanepantla, Toluca, 
and Pachuca, and paving the streets of the Colonias Bolsa, Maza, 
Valle Gomez, and Santa Julia. 

MEXICAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS THROUGH PORT OF SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA. 

The Pan American Union is indebted to Dr. J. Diaz Prieto, the 
consul of Mexico at San Diego, California, for the statement of the 
exports to and imports from Mexico through that port for the 
month of May, 1911, as compared with the corresponding month 
of 1910. 

According to Dr. Prieto’s statement there was imported from 
Mexico through this port miscellaneous merchandise to the value 
of $109,601, as against $28,220 for the preceding year, revealing a 
remarkable increase in favor of May, 1911, of $81,381. In the mat- 
ter of exports to Mexico the value of products for May, 1911, totaled 
$39,151, against $88,193.71 for May, 1910, a decrease in the present 
year of nearly $50,000. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN MONTEREY. 


There is a project on foot to erect a cable suspension bridge across 
the Santa Catalina River to connect the suburb of San Luisito with 
the city of Monterey. It is proposed to build this bridge 600 feet 
long and 20 feet wide. 


NEW BRIDGE IN NUEVO LAREDO OPENED. 


The new bridge built by the National Railroads of Mexico, between 
Nuevo Laredo, State of Tamaulipas, and Laredo, Texas, has been 
opened to public traffic. It is made of concrete and consists of 6 
arches of 175 feet. 


RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 


The Mexican Government has entered into a contract with an 
American company for the construction and operation of a railroad 
to connect the southern part of the State of Veracruz and of the State 
of Tabasco, with the central part of the State of Campeche, joining 
at one end with the Veracruz-Pacific Railway, and at the other with 
the Yucatan railroads. The new line will be known as the Veracruz, 
Tabasco and Campeche Railroad. 

Authorization has also been granted to build and operate a railroad 
in the State of Mexico, starting from the city of Toluca, passing near ~ 
Villa del Valle and terminating at the Caleras ranch. 





REPEAL OF CONCESSIONS. 


The Gaceta Oficial of Nicaragua, in its issue of May 13, publishes 
the text of a decree by the President of the Republic, whereby a 
number of concessions are repealed as being, to a greater or less 
degree, detrimental to the good and welfare of the country. Among 
the concessions declared null and void are the following: 

Concession dated March 29, 1904, for the establishment of a steam- 
ship line on the Atlantic coast and for the navigation of the Escondido 
River, and all additional contracts. Concession of December 6, 
1907, granting a lease on abandoned mines in the Department of ° 
Bluefields and the Prinzapolka District. Of December 18, 1910, 
granting a lease on all the mines and mineral deposits in the Depart- 
ments of Nueva Segovia and Jinotega and a section of the region of 
Cape Gracias & Dios. Of August 2, 1905, for the exploitation of rubber 
fields on the Atlantic coast. Of July 24, 1906, for the dredging of 
Pearl Lagoon. 





IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION COMMISSIONER ABROAD. 


The position of special immigration and colonization commissioner 
abroad has been created by executive decree of June 8, 1911. The 
duty of this office will be to carry on an active propaganda in Europe, 
giving information concerning the Republic of Panama, its physical, 
political, and social conditions, natural resources, cost and manner 
of acquiring public lands, cost of living, and other like data as may be 
desired. The commissioner will also discharge such other duties as 
may be assigned to him by the department of promotion. His place 
of residence in Europe shall be fixed later by the President of the 
Republic. Sr. Gil F. Sanchez has been appointed to the new post. 


DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


The magnificent and spacious buildings of the National Institute 
at Panama City were formally dedicated by President Arosemena 
on June 18, 1911, with imposing ceremonies and in the presence of a 
distinguished gathering. 

The National Institute was created by law of March 8, 1907, and 
inaugurated on April 25, of the same year. The main purpose of 
this organization is to unify and improve the system of higher instruc- 
tion of the Republic by merging into one institution the High School, 
the College of Commerce and Languages, and the Normal School. 

The new buildings are 6 in number and cover a total area of 11,624 
square meters. The main or central building faces Ancon Avenue 
with a frontage of 73 meters. 


PANAMA AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGEjOF LIMA. 


The Government of Panama, through its foreign office, has accepted 
an offer from the Peruvian Government of four scholarships in the 
College of Agriculture of Lima. The school is a high-grade institution, 
under Peruvian and European professors, and the? instruction is 
thoroughly scientific and adapted to tropical agriculture. The 
selection of pupils for the scholarships has been made by the depart- 


ment of public instruction of Panama. 
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THE BUDGET FOR 1911. 


The general budget law of the Republic of Paraguay, passed by 
the National Congress on June 5, 1911, estimates the revenues at a 
total of 2,738,000 pesos gold, and 9,190,500 pesos paper. The expend- 
itures are fixed at 999,411 pesos gold and 32,687,228.30 pesos paper. 

The estimate of revenues is as follows: 





Gold. Paper. 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Customsireceiptstespeee ee ee eee eee EEE ys ES PRN ee MEENA NLR TAO ee 2,399, 000 867, 000 
Internalirevientie ty ees Su Mee She ee Pie ig ha Ee Ae aoe tl pe ae ee 4, 243,500 
Miscellaneous 2 syst heen sooek AE Ns See Min ee URE CERES A eae kates 47,000 581, 000 
ING WaALeOS: ve eA Se ee RAT PERS eT Cea Bali RE ke DM tt aa he AMC Re ie ae 292, 000 3, 499, 000 
TRG Gale ste ag Deta le He cue rh eteas plea apy ae ee eae ES 2,738,000 | 9, 190,500 








The expenditures are distributed as follows among the various 
departments: 














Gold. Paper. 

Pesos. Pesos. 
esislative Coneress) 2 ijoe cs Se ees Ney ce arnt Serpe ET eee eee eee ed | eee ee 1,115, 600. 00 
1 Bees 10) aes Senet Cena era eh Smee mien i AAR GO ee ee 13, 679.00 | 9, 453, 812. 30 
Moreignpattairs): fo.2 68 Feo age ele Sees pe Rh step ort tah Ga a ek Oe ag eee 102, 332. 80 528, 480. 00 
RIM ATICO De Soke Se oe cee eee RRS a ee AD are Recerca rer a 5,400.00 | 3,550, 440. 06 
JUShice wWOrshipsand public insthichionee: = ee ee eee nen eee 42,360.00 | 8,516,300. 00 
War and INAV AVE oe cree 2 SORRIOE S noe ciure ote i, Wn Bota Oey ea a ED RU Rm ae mete AEN EE 120,040.00 | 7,686,596. 00 
Mitseeiamcatiee Ey wc I Se a chap pet lee OR as eee A cee on a 715,600.00 | 1,836,000. 00 
otal Ask Bee dcr Eee hee ks See Sore ee es oe ee lene eed a a 999, 411.00 | 32, 687, 228.30 





NEW LOANS. 


The President of Paraguay has authorized the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the Republic to France, Great Britain and Germany to 
negotiate with European capitalists for raising a loan of 25,000,000 


francs. 
NEW TAXES. 


A decree of the President of the Republic of Paraguay, dated 
June 1, 1911, establishes the following new taxes: 

(a) 5 pesos per head of cattle killed for public consumption. 

(6) 1 peso per head of cattle sold or exchanged. 

(c) A surtax of 17 per cent on the importation of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

(d) 50 centavos per liter on sales of alcohol of national production. 

(e) 3 per cent on all imports, as an additional customs duty. 

(f) $1.60 gold per ton of quebracho exported. 
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(g) $1.30 gold per ton of wood, other than quebracho, exported. 

(h) 15 centavos per 10 kilograms of yerba mate, as an additional 
duty to the transportation tax. 

(v1) 1 mil on real estate, as an additional impost to the direct tax. 

(7) 1 peso per pack of cards, whether of foreign or domestic manu- 
facture. 

Packing houses operating under a concession are exempt from the 
tax provided by paragraph (a). Alcohol for industrial purposes is 
likewise exempt from taxation. 


NEW ISSUES OF BANK NOTES. 


The board of directors of the Agricultural Bank of Asuncion, 
Paraguay, has been authorized to enter into a contract with the 
American Bank Note Co. for printing a new issue of bank notes to the 
sum of 15,000,000 pesos national currency. The issue will be of the 
following denominations: 2,000,000 notes of 50 centavos, 1,000,000 
of 1 peso, 500,000 of 2 pesos, 400,000 of 5 pesos, 300,000 of 10 pesos, 
150,000 of 20 pesos, 40,000 of 50 pesos, 10,000 of 100 pesos, 2,500 
of 200 pesos, and 1,000 of 500 pesos. * 


RAILROAD CONCESSION ANNULLED. 


A Presidential decree of May 26, 1911, declares null and void 
the concession granted on June 1, 1909, for the construction of a 
railroad line from Asuncion to the mouth of the Iguazu, and orders 
the forfeiture of the 10,000 pesos gold deposit. Failure on the 
part of the concessionaire to fulfill the conditions imposed on him 
by the contract is given as the reason for the annullment. 
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NEW PERUVIAN CABINET. 


A newspaper cable dispatch from Lima advises that a new cabinet 
has been appointed by President Leguia, and that the oath of office 
was administered to the followimg members on August 31, 1911. 
Minister of Government and Police: Juan Salazar Oyarzabal. 
Minister of Justice and Public Instruction: Augusta Ganoza. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. German Leguia Martinez. 
Minister of War and Navy: Juan Manuel De la Torre. 

Minister of the Treasury and Commerce: Augustin De la Torre 
Gonzalez. 
Minister of Public Works and Promotion: Daniel Isaac Castillo. 
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NEW PROVINCE CREATED. | 


El Peruano, the official organ of the Peruvian Government, pub- 
lishes in its issue for June 26, 1911, a law of the National Congress 
dividing the Province of Cinenilc into two sections, each of which 
shall constitute a separate Province, as follows: 

The Province of Cangallo, having for its capital the city of the same 
name, and comprising the districts of Cangallo, Huambalpa, Vis- 
chongo, and Paras; the towns of Quispillacta and Cancha-Cancha, and 
the hacienda of Chacolla, in the district of Chuschi, and the towns of 
Toto, Paras, Anos, and Ayuta, in the district of Totos, all with their 
present boundaries. 

The Province of Fajardo, having for its capital the city of Huancapi, 
and comprising the districts of Canaria, Hualla, Colca, Huancaraylla, 
Carapo, and Sancos, with their present boundaries. This new 
Province shall include, besides, two new districts: That of Sarhua, 
including the towns of Yomangua, Huarcaya, Anquilla, and Sarhua, 
which latter shall be its capital, and the district of Vilcanchos, com- 
prising the towns of Cocas, Urancancha, Espite, and Vilcanchos as 
the capital. 

SURVEY OF PORT WERTHEMAN RAILROAD. 


Since the latter part of June, 1911, a commission of engineers has 
been actively engaged in the survey of the railroad from Oroya to 
. Port Wertheman, on the Perene River. The survey will be divided 
into two sections, one from Oroya to Tarma and another from Tarma 
to Port Wertheman. 

THE ZELA CENTENNIAL. 


Incommemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of June 20, 1811, 
the day on which the Peruvian patriot, Francisco Antonio de Zela, 
uttered the first cry of independence in the city of Tacna, there were 
held in the capital of Peru on June 20, 1911, impressive and elaborate 
events under the auspices of the Historical Institute of Peru. The 
main feature of the celebration was a splendid civic parade, in which 
there participated Government and municipal officials, scientific, 
literary, and educational institutions, charitable and labor organiza- 
tions, and public and private schools. On the same day and with 
imposing ceremonies the name of Zela was affixed to the Plaza de la 

Micheo. 

NEW PERUVIAN-PANAMA VESSEL. 

Consul General W. Henry Robertson, of Callao, reports the arrival 
there of the new steel steamship Pachitea of the Compafiia Peruana 
de Vapores y Dique del Callao. This will be added to the com- 
pany’s fleet for fast mail, passenger, and cargo service between 
Peruvian ports and Panama. The new vessel cost $463,200 and has 
a gross displacement of 4,681 tons, but registered in French Lloyds 
at 2,250. 





EXTRADITION TREATY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The ratifications of the extradition treaty between Salvador and 
the United States were exchanged at San Salvador on July 10, 1911. 
The treaty was signed by the Minister of Foreign Relations and the 
United States Minister at the Salvadorean capital on April 18, last. 


BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


The budget of revenues and expenditures, recently passed by the 
National Legislative Assembly of Salvador, for the fiscal year 1911-12, 
fixes the estimated revenues at a total of 13,129,750 pesos as against 
expenditures amounting to 13,286,750 pesos, leaving a deficit of 
157,082.50 pesos. 

INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


According to figures compiled by the General Bureau of Statistics 
of Salvador, and published in the Diario Oficial of May 22, 1911, there 
has been an increase in the population of country, during the first 
quarter of 1911, of over 6,600. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW. 


The National Legislative Assembly of the Republic of Salvador 
has enacted a law, the text of which is published in the Diario Oficial 
for May 13 last, establishing the liability of employers for accidents 
caused to laborers while in the performance of their duties. The 
industries that fall within the provisions of the law are: Mining estab- 
lishments of all kinds; establishments where explosives, inflammables, 
injurious or poisonous ‘matters are manufactured or employed; auto- 
mobile, railroad, or steamship transportation; fire departments; elec- 
tric light and power plants. 


CORPORATION TAX. 


The Diario Oficial of Salvador, for May 12, 1911, contains the text 
of a law imposing a tax of 6 per cent per annum on the net profits of 
all stock companies operating in the Republic. 


CODE COMMISSION. 


The National Legislative Assembly of the Republic of Salvador has 
created a commission of three lawyers which shall be charged with the 
preparation and drafting of a new code of criminal procedure to super- 
sede the one in force. 

The draft of this new code must be submitted to the President of 
the Republic on March 1, 1912, who shall in turn forward it to the 


Assembly during its sessions of the same year. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


President Araujo, of Salvador, has recently decreed the establish- 
ment in the capital of the Republic of a preparatory school of engi- 
neering, where young men desiring to pursue this profession may fit 
themselves for admission to the technical schools abroad. 





BUDGET BILL FOR 1911-12. 


The Diario Oficial, of Uruguay, for June 2, 1911, publishes the 
text of the President’s message submitting to the General Assembly 
the national budget for the fiscal year 1911-12. According to the 
message, no great difficulties were encountered in the preparation of 
this financial statement on account of the general improved economic 
condition of the country. The budget submitted provides for a 
slight surplus, and estimates the revenues and expenditures as 


follows: 

Uruguayan pesos. 
Revenues: estimated!) Bai Peco ee. ieee ee Seen oo eee 28, 534, 000 
Bxpenditures : ccd. aloe os Ae) el eee a ene et se es eee 28, 533, 019 


LEGATION ACCREDITED IN CUBA. 


The Government of Uruguay has created a legation at Havana, 
Cuba, and has appointed Sr. Don Rafael J. Fossalba, envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to that post. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 


A commission with Dr. Carlos Praderi at its head has been appointed 
by the Uruguayan Government to visit Europe and the United States 
for the purpose of studying and ascertaining the most modern 
agricultural methods. The commission intends to arrange for the 
purchase of farming implements, seeds, and possibly live stock. 


URUGUAY AT THE HAGUE COURT. 


To represent the Republic in the Permanent Arbitration Court at 
The Hague, President Battle Ordofiez, of Uruguay, has appointed 
two eminent jurists and educators, Sr. Don Juan Zorrila de San 
Martin and Sr. Jose Pedro Massera. 


NEW NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 


A law of the General Assembly, published in the Diario Oficial for 
June 15, 1911, declares May 18, the anniversary of the Battle of Las 
Piedras, a legal holiday, to be observed every year. 
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PROPOSED LABOR LAW. 


A detailed statément of the labor law submitted to the General 
Assembly of Uruguay appears in the Uruguay Weekly News of 
July 9. According to this report, the principal features of the law 
are as follows: An eight-hour working day for all workmen, including 
industrial and commercial employees; one day of rest after every 
six working days; State pension for working women just before and 
after confinement, during which period they will not be allowed to 
work, such pension to be paid by the State pending legislation on 
insurance and workmen’s savings banks; and provision for special 
inspectors who will command the confidence of the working classes, 
to see that the provisions of the law are observed in factories, work- 
shops, and offices. 


GOVERNMENT PACKING HOUSE. 


The General Assembly of Uruguay has passed a law authorizing 
the President of the Republic to enter into a contract for the establish- 
ment of a complete meat-packing plant, to be conducted along the 
lines followed by the leading packing houses of the United States. 
The capital of this establishment is fixed at £200,000, £110,000 of 
which is to be taken up by the Government and the remainder to be 
offered to public subscription. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


The Government of Uruguay has instituted a competition for 
designs for a new Government Palace, and urban planning in 
Montevideo. The conditions and regulations governing the contest 
may be obtained upon application to the department of public works 
(Ministerio de Obras Publicas), Montevideo, Uruguay, or to the 
Uruguayan Legation at Washington, D. C. Designs for the urban 
planning must be submitted not later than January 16, 1912, to the 
legation, or January 29, to the Department of Public Works, and 
January 30 for the Government Palace. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


The Central Railroad of Uruguay has been authorized to construct 
a connecting curve between the main line of the northern extension 
and the projected extension to Rivera and the Brazilian frontier. 

With appropriate exercises, the minister of public works of Uruguay 
inaugurated the branch line from Algorta to Fray Bentos, of the 
Midland Railway. In connection with the new line, there has been 
constructed at Fray Bentos a wharf 224 meters long and 15 meters 
wide, at a cost of $200,000 Uruguayan currency. 





REVISION OF NATIONAL CODES. 


By a joint resolution of the National Congress of Venezuela, there 
has been created a commission of five, composed of the Minister of 
Interior, chairman, two senators, and two deputies, to revise the 
national codes. The commission is required to submit its report 
and recommendations to the National Congress during its sessions 
of 1912. 

BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 

The Gaceta Oficial, of Venezuela, for July 10, 1911, publishes the 
text of the general budget of public revenues and expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. The revenues are estimated 
at a total of 51,131,250 bolivares, and the expenditures at a similar 
amount, apportioned among the various departments as follows: 


Interior relations (including the legislature, presidency of the Re- _Bolivares. 
public,’and jwdie1ary ese. eo. cers cet eee ae eee ee eee 11, 154, 800. 74 
Foreign aitaing of ee ek EEA ee nay eae Sat 1, 018, 000. 00 

Finance and public credit: 

IPIMAMGCE® | cee ccicidls lesccte heiciis chen sees ae ee eee 3, 916, 300. 00 
Public’ Cred ita. 2 ccna e cet eek ea see ee ee a ees 15, 009, 499. 98 
Warand marine. 025. CeCe ae ee Ae Ore ee a ee 7, 968, 561. 00 
Promotion.2 42 sas 1s se ee eee Ses see ee eee eee 3, 386, 635. 00 
Pulolie* works se e7it cs Fc bs Re RE heh CREE RA eee ve ee 3, 000, 000. 00 
Publicunstriction 4s. ees es 2 ee 3, 375, 126. 00 
Deficiency appropriations.: 5:hee% hes: een eee eee ee 1, 052, 327. 28 
Incidental expenses, : 40.6082 Aan sake Serio. ees ee gee 1, 250, 000. 00 
Motale. ..% Rae ke ae ie 7 a eee eS Se 51, 131, 250. 00 


CONVERSION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC DEBTS. 


In view of the fact that there are still some various public debts 
which have not been presented for conversion, the Congress of 
Venezuela has enacted a law fixing a period of five months, August 
1 to December 31, 1911, within which the holders of such bonds 
may present them for conversion into the national internal con- 
solidated debt of 3 per cent. 

The conversion shall be effected by the board of public credit 
under the following conditions: Bonds of the national internal debt 
of 6 per cent shall be accepted at par; bonds of the floating debt 
also at par; bonds of the national consolidated debt of 5 per cent 
at 85 per cent; bonds of the revolution debt at 15 per cent. Failure 
to present the bonds within the prescribed time shall invalidate 
them. 
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NAVIGATION AND COLONIZATION CONTRACT. 


On June 7, 1911, there was signed at Caracas, between the Vene- 
zuelan Government and the Compafiia Nacional de Navegacion 
Fluvial (National River Navigation Co.), an important contract for 
the river and coastwise navigation of the Republic, canalization of 
rivers, exploitation of salt deposits and other natural resources, 
colonization, and construction of railroads in the national territory 
of the Amazonas. By the terms of this contract there are also 
included, sightly modified, the previous concessions acquired by the 
company, either directly or by transfer, such as the coastwise service 
between Maracaibo and Ciudad Bolivar and way ports, the adminis- 
tration of the Government salt works, the Maracaibo Lake steamboat 
service, the coastwise service between La Guaira and Rio Chico, 
Carrenero, etc., the navigation of the Gulf of Paria between Ciudad 
Bolivar and San Cristobal, and the mixed transportation systems on 
the Orinoco and Apure Rivers and their tributaries. 

The concessionaire binds itself to establish and maintain a steamer 
service on the upper Orinoco and the Rio Negro and their tributaries 
from the frontiers, with Brazil and Colombia, as far as the region of 
the great rapids of the Orinoco known as the Maipures and Atures. 

This contract also gives the company the privilege of developing 
water powers, constructing railways, and extending their steamboat 
service in the Guiana country and over all the navigable rivers of 
Venezuela not already supplied with service; to establish cattle 
ranches; it agrees to bring in colonists numbering 2,000 families or 
more within six years; it has the right to establish telephone, tele- 
graph, and wireless telegraph lines and stations in the Amazon terri- 
tory; the privilege of exploitation of all natural products in the 
Amazon Federal territory; and the preference of title to all mineral 
discoveries. The natural products include rubber and balata, tonka 
beans, and valuable woods. 

The concessionaire agrees to pay an annual subsidy of 25,000 
bolivares, which sum shall be used in the promotion of public instruc- 
tion in the districts covered in the concession. In addition there 
shall be established four schools at convenient points, and the com- 
pany shall contribute 400 bolivares annually to each school, this sum 
to be distributed as prizes to the best students. 

Throughout the life of the contract the company shall be exempt 
from the payment of national taxes, but during the first five years it 
shall pay the Government 100,000 bolivares per year; 125,000 
bolivares annually during the next five years, and 1,000,000 bolivares 
per year until the termination of the contract. The concessionaire 
shall have the right to import free of customs duties all materials for 
railroads, houses, warehouses, etc., necessary for the fulfillment of 
the contract, while the Government shall be entitled to a discount of 
50 per cent on transportation of cargo, passengers, and mail. 
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REVIEW OF THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The work of compiling and editing the various documents and 
papers, descriptive of and pertaining to the recent celebrations of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the independence of Venezuela, has 
been intrusted to Sr. Delfin A. Aguilera and Sr. Manuel Landaeta 
Rosales. 

IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT IN VENEZUELA. 


According to a report from Isaac A. Manning, the United States 
consul at La Guaira, the contract between the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment and Gen. R. Delgado Chalbaud for Orinoco River transporta- 
tion and other development in Venezuela has been recently approved 
by the Venezuelan Congress. An offer of two-fifths in cash and 
three-fifths in stock ($1,459,950 and $2,189,925) by a foreign syndi- 
cate was recently refused by the concessionaire. An opportunity has, 
however, been given those who were complaining of features of the 
contract to get stock in the company by opening subscriptions in 
Caracas. In case no adequate amount of capital is thus secured it is 
considered not improbable that the contract holder may seek to 
enlist aid from abroad, possibly from the United States. 

Press dispatches from Caracas under date of August 10, stated: 

The Government yesterday signed an important concession providing for the instal- 
lation in Caracas of an extensive water supply and a sanitary and sewerage system 
and for paving the city. 

Gen. Ramon Delgado Chalbaud, commander general of the navy, sailed yesterday 
for London to negotiate the sale of the concession to an English syndicate. 

He also will sell a new bank concession and treat for a transfer to English capitalists 
of the great ten million dollar navigation monopoly recently granted to a Venezuelan 
corporation, which gets for 50 years the privilege of navigating all rivers and lakes in 
the Republic and the exploitation and colonization of the entire Amazon territory. 
Preference was given the company as regards mining claims and the rubber industry. 
A salt monopoly also was granted for a period of five years. 


COTTON MILL FOR MARACAIBO. 


The city of Maracaibo has recently entered into a contract with a 
local company for the erection and operation of a cotton mill, accord- 
ing to an advice from Ralph J. Totten, the United States consul at 
that point. | 

The main points of the contract, as published in the official gazette 
of the State of Zulia, are as follows: 


The company agrees: 

(1) To erect suitable buildings for a cotton mill and to install all machinery neces- 
sary for the manufacture of cotton yarns and cloths, for the ginning of raw cotton, 
and for extracting the oil from the cotton seed. 

(2) To commence operations within 18 months from the date of the contract, July 
Pale Aik 

(3) To pay annually to the city of Maracaibo 480 bolivars ($92.64) during the first 
10 years and 100 bolivars ($19.30) monthly during the remainder of the term of the 
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contract; the contract to be binding for 25 years, with the privilege of renewal for 25 
years at the pleasure of the contracting parties. 

The city agrees: 

(1) Not to impose any other tax or impost on the enterprise and not to permit the 
installation of any other cotton mill during the first 10 years of the term of contract. 
This, however, is not to interfere with the operation of any cotton gins or oil presses 
now in the city. 

(2) To solicit from the National Government free entry through the customhouse 
of all machinery and supplies necessary for successful operation of the plant. 

The company has the right to sell the plant to any individual or company, local 
or foreign, without further permission, the purchaser of course being bound by the 
terms of this contract. The plant can not be sold to any foreign government nor shall 
it be used as basis for any claim against the National or State Governments. 


The purpose of the company, as stated by one of the officials, is 
to manufacture coarse counts cotton yarns and low and medium grade 
gray drills and sheetings. If the enterprise should be successful, and 
owing to the high duties on cotton cloths there seems to be every 
chance that it will be so, it is the intention to go into the manufacture 
of better-grade cloths and possibly woolens. 

The customs duties of cotton cloths range from 14.5 cents per 2.2 
pounds on the cheapest grades of ducks and sacking up to 96.5 cents 
per 2.2 pounds on fine fancies. All duty is figured on gross weight, 
and all pay 56.5 per cent of duty as a surtax. 
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N view of their reference to Pan American conditions, the Panama 
Canal, and to other matters affecting the relations of North and 
South America, there are quoted below some editorials from far 
western papers in regard to the recent official visit of the Director 

General to that section. 
The San Diego (California) Union, of July 25, 1911, under the head of 
“Taft did well by San Diego,” says: 


In almost every incident relating to last week’s exposition ground breaking and 
celebration San Diego was peculiarly fortunate, but in none was this city more 
notably favored than in the presence of Hon. John Barrett. His coming was not 
only a potent factor in the success of the four-day pageant, but should make pow- 
erfully for the success of the exposition itself. President Taft could not have se- 
lected as his representative a man better qualified to act in that capacity during the 
ceremonies and festivities in this city. And there is no reason to doubt that when 
the choice fell upon Mr. Barrett, the President had in mind the peculiar fitness of 
that gentleman. 

The exposition to be held in San Diego in 1915 will not be what is known as a 
world’s fair. ‘The latter was not contemplated even when it was supposed that the 
chief canal celebration of the Pacific coast would be in this city. The plan contem- 
plates an exposition whose features shall be original and shall attract by their unique 
beauty. It is hoped that countries bordering the Pacific Ocean, especially Republics 
of Spanish America, will deem it to their advantage to exhibit. It is not doubted 
that those Republics, on a proper presentation of the matter, will take that action. 
This view has been encouraged by the fact that Brazil, on the Atlantic side, has 
already indicated a wish to exhibit here on an elaborate scale. In these conditions 
it is not difficult to believe that President Taft in selecting a representative made 
choice of Mr. Barrett because of his profound knowledge of Spanish America and his 
ability thereby to render a great practical service to the San Diego exposition, if it 
should be deemed worthy. But whatever the President’s motives may have been, 
the fact remains that he sent to San Diego a representative who may be truthfully 
said to have been an inspiration to this city to go forward with its plans with redoubled 
confidence. ~ 

Because of the conspicuous part which for years Mr. Barrett has taken in the work 
of the International Union of American Republics—the “Pan American Union’’— 
and because of the frequent missions on which he has been sent to Spanish America, 
he has, perhaps, more influence with the southern Republics than any other citizen 
of the United States. He knows them thoroughly, and they have the utmost confi- 
dence in him. It follows that to have impressed Mr. Barrett favorably in regard to 


San Diego’s exposition plans should be a great gain for this city. 
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Fortunately there is every reason to-believe that a very favorable impression was 
made upon the President’s representative. The habitual reserve of the diplomat did 
not prevent him from speaking words that left no doubt that what he beheld during 
his four days in San Diego had convinced him that this city has the will and ability 
to hold a successful exposition in 1915, and that the project merits sympathy and 
support. 

San Diego will remember with lively gratitude President Taft’s action in sending 
John Barrett to this city. Nothing that the President could have done on his own 
initiative could have given greater aid to the exposition project. 


The San Francisco (California) Call, of July 24, 1911, under the head 
of “Mr. Barrett’s words,” says: 


The ceremonial observance of ground breaking for the San Diego exposition in 1915 
is an event of State and national significance. The whole Commonwealth of Cali- 
fornia is impressively represented at the celebration, and the President of the United 
States, on behalf of the Nation, sent his personal representative, that distinguished 
diplomat and authority on international affairs, Mr. John Barrett, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, who has made a special study of the potentialities that 
must be created by the opening of the Panama Canal. 

San Diego, like San Francisco, by reason of location and natural harbor advantages, 
occupies a most favorable position as a factor in the development of the trade and 
industrial progress that must grow out of the union of Atlantic and Pacific by means 
of the Panama waterway. As Mr. Barrett said: 

“T prophesy with no fear of successful contradiction that during the next ro years 
the whole western section of the United States will rub its eyes, and on awakening to 
the value of the trade of that part of the world wonder why it did not heed earlier my 
appeals and urgings. For years I have been trying to make this coast and its commer- 
cial organizations realize the potentialities of the 12 Pacific countries of Latin America, 
not to speak of those bordering on the Caribbean and the Atlantic Ocean, but you 
have been so enamored of the Orient and Alaska that my efforts have been largely in 
vain. Now I see the dawn of a new day, and the light that comes up will be gloriously 
reflected by the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego in 1915. 

“‘On an incomparable land-locked, deep-water harbor, the first United States port 
north of the canal, well within the great circle which reaches from Panama to the 
Orient, at the beginning of a coast line which extends for 8,oo0 miles south from San 
Diego to Punta Arenas, it is indeed a first scene for one of the great expositions which 
will celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal and the inauguration of a new era of 
commerce, peace, and prosperity among all the nations bordering upon the Pacific 
Seasuay 
All this is true. In fact, the San Diego celebration comes as a timely reminder that 
the mercantile and manufacturing communities of California should wake up to the 
new commercial conditions that will be created by the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Water connection between the Atlantic and the Pacific means a commercial revolu- 
tion, for which our people should prepare themselves in time. 

It is not so long now until the canal will be ready for use. It may be expected that 
the year 1914 will see merchant ships on their way through the isthmus. San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego are united in making preparation to celebrate the event, and it is 
fitting that its importance should be signalized by high ceremonial observance. 


The Los Angeles (California) Herald, of July 26, 1911, under the head 
of “‘Hurry at the harbor,”’ says: 


One billion dollars annually is Director General John Barrett’s estimate of the 
amount of trade which the 12 Latin American countries which debouch upon the 
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VICE ADMIRAL LUIS A. GONI, OF CHILE. 


Vice Admiral Goni, who is at the head of the Chilean Naval Commission in London, holds the distinc- 
tion of being the second ranking officer in the Navy of Chile. As the distinguished guest of the United 
States, the admiral and his party spent several weeks during October inspecting the leading naval 
stations in this country, and visiting the many points of interest. It is a pleasure to note the cordial 
recept and entertainment which the Admiral received at the various points visited, and to 
acknowledge the courteous visit of the Admiral to the Pan American Union. 
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Pacific Ocean will transact when the Panama Canal is completed. He believes that 
Los Angeles and California should gain a large share of that foreign commerce. But 
he points out to us that we are unprepared to take care of it. If we expect to reap 
these commercial benefits we must immediately get busy. To an audience of Los 
Angeles business men he said: 

“T now most respectfully and earnestly urge upon your chamber of commerce 
and your business interests to adopt resolutions and take such other steps as to develop 
areal prepareduess for the camal * 9" * ~-* 

This is sound advice and should be acted upon. Los Angeles has been so intent 
upon bringing the Owens River water here by aqueduct that we have scarcely turned 
attention to the immense work which awaits us in opening and enlarging our harbor. 

No time must be lost in beginning the dredging job at{Wilmington. If the bids of 
private companies are exorbitantly high, as the board of public works thinks they 
are, then the city would better buy its own dredger and do the job by day work. 


The Oakland (California) Tribune, of July 30, 1911, under the head of 


“The path to commercial empire,’’ says: 
* 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Barrett’s address at the chamber of commerce luncheon was both illuminating 
and eloquent. He has the power of stirring the imagination, of vivifying cold facts 
and presenting separated but correlated conditions and realities as a concrete illus- 
tration of present and future potentialities. His mission out here is to urge upon the 
commercial bodies of the Pacific coast the necessity for being fully prepared for the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Unless we are fully prepared for that great event we 
can not realize the advantages which we should realize and which will be ours if we 
only grasp the opportunities offered us. But grasping these opportunities involves 
concerted and intelligent effort. We must ascertain what is to be done and how it is 


to be done and then do it. 
* * * * * * * 


In nothing that he said was Mr. Barrett so instructive and persuasive as in his 
recapitulation of the volume and potentialities of the trade of Central and Southern 
America. It has long been our opinion that it is to the south rather than to the east 
that we should look for trade expansion. Mr. Barrett’s statement confirms that view. 
He did not say that in so many words, but a study of his remarks leads to no other 
conclusion. The people of the Latin American Republics are our neighbors; they 
are inhabitants of this hemisphere and linked to us by the common tie of political 
aspiration, and their material interest in the Panama Canal is hardly second to our 
own. The foreign trade of the 70,000,000 of Latin Americans is fivefold greater than 
the foreign trade of China and Japan combined. In other words, the trade of 4o0,- 
000,000 orientals is not worth one-fifth the trade of 70,000,000 Latin Americans. The 
trade of Argentina alone is worth more than $700,000,000 a year, and the capital of 
Argentina is one of the great commercial ports of the world. It is the largest and 
most enterprising Spanish-speaking city on the globe and is the metropolis of a vast 
and fertile region equal in extent to all the territory comprised within the limits of 
the United States prior to the Louisiana purchase. Then there is the mighty domain 
of Brazil, and Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Venezuela—all waiting 
for closer commercial union with the people of this country. Argentina, Chile, and 
Brazil are among the most progressive nations of the earth. It is with them we 
should cultivate closer trade relations; it is their commerce and friendship we should 
seek. 

It has long been the habit in the United States to disparage our Latin American 
neighbors, to deride their government, and sneer at their civilization. We have 
sent filibusters a plenty among them, but few traders and intelligent travelers. We 
are to a large extent still incrusted with the insular conceit our forefathers brought 
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from the British Isles, a conceit that has cattsed us to look with contempt upon all 
who speak the Spanish language and who follow customs different from our own. 
Therefore we have estranged people who should be our friends and neglected a field of 
trade lying at our very doors that is worth many times what the Orient can yield. 
Moreover, our eyes have been dazzled by a mirage which has held mankind in thrall 
since the days of Marco Polo. Our ideas of the east are largely drawn from the Ara- 
bian Nights and the fables of medieval travelers. We are still under the glamor of 
tradition and the golden dreams which led Alexander across the desert sands to the 
banks of the Indus. We have kept our eyes fixed on the east when we should have 
turned them to the south—to the south where the peace of this hemisphere should 
be cemented and an accord established which will forever secure this quarter of the 
globe freedom from invasion and a commercial intercourse based upon mutual friend- 
ship and mutual advantage that will inure to the development of a higher and a 
nobler civilization. 
* * * * * * * 

The Oregon Daily Journal, of Portland, Oregon, August 4, 1911, under 

the head of ‘Mr. Barrett’s message,”’ says: 


Mr. Barrett brought a message to Portland. It is a message that vitally concerns 
the people of this city. 

His position as Director General of the Pan American Union gives him inside 
knowledge of what the world thinks about the canal, the scope of its influence, and 
the possibilities of its influence upon world commerce. It gives him complete and 
first-hand knowledge of the vast trade, present and yet to be developed, of South 
American nations, and of the bearing the canal may have in giving the Pacific ports a 
strong hand in the future of that trade. 

No other man has so good opportunity to gauge the situation in all its relations and 
ramifications. Through 18 years of public life he has been officially and enthusias- 
tically a student of the trade of the Orient and South America and the relation of 
the United States thereto. His diplomatic service was in the very field that equipped 
him best with knowledge of what the canal is to mean. His wide knowledge and his 
present position bring him into the closest relation with the great engineer who is 
building the canal. He knows in dollars and tons the present figures of the world 
trade to be affected, and is in position to authentically state with what ought to be 
almost unerring accuracy the possibilities of the great waterway. 

In the midst of such a relation, Mr. Barrett is in Portland appealing to the commer- 
cial organizations and to the citizenship of this city to prepare for the new era of 
commercial activity that will be inaugurated by the canal. He tells of the new 
inquiries already pouring into the headquarters of the Pan American Union from 
many of the ports of the world about the United States ports on the Pacific, Portland 
among them. Steamship owners and transportation magnates in all ports of the world 
are seeking information, asking about Portland’s water terminals, harbor facilities, 
means of access and trade possibilities, and are, of course, planning to come here, if 
there is room, accommodations, and business for the big 10,o00-ton steamships that 
are to be the new standards of the merchant fleets of the world in the era of the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. Barrett’s appeal is a living and militant confirmation of the facts this newspaper 
has urged for years with reference to Panama. His urgent suggestion for action at 
home and movement for legislation at Washington are themes of vital importance to 
Portland, Oregon, and the Northwest. They constitute a message of great value to 
the militant men of this city and reflect much credit upon Mr. Barrett. 


The Tacoma (Washington) Ledger, of August 7, 1911, under the head 
of “John Barrett,” says: 


“Get ready for the Panama Canal,’’ is the advice of John Barrett, executive officer 
of the Pan American Union, who is to address the Tacoma Commercial Club and 
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Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Panama. 
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Chamber of Commerce this week. Mr. Barrett, who was formerly a newspaper man 
of Tacoma, has made a special study in recent years of the Spanish American Repub - 
lics, and it is probable that no man living knows more of the subject than he. Heisa 
diplomat and a commercial expert at the same time. He is also an enthusiast, which 
makes for the success of the work he is leading. 

He regards the present as the psychological moment to discuss with the Pacific 
Northwest what must be done to get ready for the Panama Canal. Only a few days 
ago the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered a decision in the Spokane rate 
case that is pretty sure to increase the amount of freight received im ‘coast cities by 
water. The opening of the canal will reduce greatly the time required for a shipload 
of freight to move from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and if Spokane and other inland 
western cities gain by the recent railroad-rate decision, whatever advantages we may 
temporarily lose will be more than regained with the opening of the canal. 

But we should be making preparations, Mr. Barrett thinks, so as to reap the 
advantages from the start. Especially well urged is his advice that Congress legislate 
promptly on the government of the canal so that the shipping world may know exactly 
what are the conditions that must be met. Particularly it should be known what will 
be the tonnage charges. From $1 to $1.50 a net ton has been suggested. By knowing 
beforehand what the charges will be, steamship men can build vessels and plan 
routes in advance and be ready with the opening of the canal to make large nse of it. 

Mr. Barrett is visiting a number of Pacific coast cities discussing Panama Canal 
and urging closer commercial relations with South American Republics, particularly 
the Republics on the west coast. The opportunity to hear a man so well informed on 
a vital commercial question is appreciated by Tacoma, which will take pleasure also 
in welcoming a former citizen. 


LECTURES AND BOOK BY MR. SANTAMARINA. 


Mr. J. P. Santamarina, a prominent civil engineer, newspaper writer, 
scholar, and lecturer of Argentina, has returned to the United States for 
another visit and will present a series of public lectures on the Argentine 
Republic which should do much toward awakening greater interest 
throughout the United States in that progressive country. Mr. Santa- 
marina has prepared this lecture especially for delivery before universi- 
ties, colleges, and technological schools, and he makes it all the more 
interesting by the liberal use of appropriate illustrations and reproduc- 
tions from best engravings and maps. Among the subdivisions of his lec- 
ture are the following: ‘‘The history of the Argentine Republic;’’ “The 
declaration of independence;”’ ‘‘’The new political period; ‘“‘ The city of 
Buenos Aires;’’ “The sociability of the country,” including a description 
of its clubs, ete.; ‘““The suburbs of Buenos Aires;’’ ‘The intellectuality 
of the country,’’ embracing a statement on its public schools, churches , 
theaters, etc.; “The principal interior cities;’’ ‘‘The shipping connec- 
tions and the commerce of the country.” 

The Pan American Union is also gratified to know that Mr. Santama- 
rina is about to bring out a new book on trade with the Argentine Repub- 
lic. This will contain a vast amount of material which should be in the 
hands of every firm that wishes to transact business with Argentina. 
There is probably no man to-day who is more familiar with the exact 
conditions of trade exchange between the United States and the Argen- 
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tine Republic than is Mr. Santamarina. His discussions before the Pan 
American Commercial Conference, which was held under the auspices of 
the Pan American Union last February, demonstrated his familiarity with 
this subject. The Pan American Union has much pleasure in reeommend- 
ing Mr. Santamarina to educational institutions and commercial and 
civic organizations as an authority who can deliver most interesting 
addresses. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO PANAMA. 


H. Percival Dodge, the newly accredited envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Panama, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
January 18,1870. He attended the schools of his native city and 
graduated from Harvard University in 1892 and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1895. He was admitted to the bar of Suffolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, the year of his graduation and for two years enjoyed an active 
practice. In 1897 he pursued some special studies abroad, principally in 
France, Germany, and Italy. On February 16, 1899, he entered the 
diplomatic service of the United States as third secretary of the embassy 
at Berlin, and within the next few years was promoted to secretary of the 
embassy. After four years at this post Mr. Dodge was transferred to 
secretary of the embassy at Tokyo, and the following year was promoted 
to the position of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Honduras and Salvador. On July 1, 1908, he was appointed envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Salvador and was trans- 
ferred to Morocco the following year. In 1910 Mr. Dodge assumed the 
position of Resident Diplomatic Officer and Chief of the Division of 
Latin-American Affairs, Department of State, at Washington, which 
post he occupied until his appointment as minister to Panama to succeed 
Thomas C. Dawson, who now becomes the Resident Diplomatic Officer 
at Washington. 


NEW ORLEANS AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The New Orleans Progressive Union, one of_the most energetic and 
powerful commercial organizations of the country, has petitioned the Sec- 
retary of War of the United States that New Orleans shall have the priv- 
ilege of sending the first merchant vessel through the Panama Canal 
when it is opened for operation. Among those who have expressed 
their approval of this idea is ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, who says: 

It seems to me that it would be peculiarly appropriate to have a ship of the New 
Orleans Progressive Union first to go through the canal. * * * I think that as 


San Francisco got the fair, New Orleans should have the honor of putting the first 
ship through the canal. 
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A most appropriate and complimentary indorsement is one which was 
directed to the New Orleans Progressive Union by Hon. Charles C. 
Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in 
which he says: 


It having come to the attention of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition that 
New Orleans desires to put the first American merchant ship through the Panama 
Canal, we wish to extend to you assurances of our earnest desire to help you in this 
most laudable ambition. If you will inform us how you think we can best aid you, 
we will immediately and enthusiastically enter upon the campaign to secure for New 
Orleans, the gateway to the Mississippi Valley, this great commercial privilege, which 
it so richly deserves. 


In view of the interest which surrounds an effort of this kind, the 
Bulletin has pleasure in quoting the following letter of Mr. L. E. Bent- 
ley, chairman committee on immigration, steamship, and rail service 
of New Orleans, addressed to Hon. H. L. Stimson, Secretary of War: 


Sir: There has been organized in New Orleans, within the past few weeks, what is 
known as the Mississippi Valley, South America & Orient Steamship Co., or, for 
brevity, the Pan American Mail. This is a $3,000,000 corporation, which will operate 
American ships to South America, and, when the Panama Canal is opened, to the 
west side of Latin America and the Orient. 

The company is backed by capitalists principally of New Orleans and St. Louis, 
and while it will begin operations at once with chartered ships of other nations for the 
purpose of taking care of the overwhelming offers of tonnage presented by the manu 
facturers and jobbers of the Mississippi Valley, the real purpose is to build and operate 
American ships of the highest class for both passengers and freight. This company 
was chartered, following a constitutional amendment voted by the people of the State 
of Louisiana, exempting the effort (when American ships are used) from taxation for 
a period of 15 years. In this respect Louisiana has taken the most advanced step of 
any State of the Union for the rehabilitation of the American merchant marine. 

Our commissioners have visited Brazil, where arrangements have been made for 
all proper and necessary concessions and facilities at that end of the line. Commis- 
sioners of the Brazilian Government have in turn visited New Orleans and affirmed 
these arrangements, and our representatives are now again on their way to Brazil to 
perfect details. The principal object of the line is to make practical and effective 
use of the Panama Canal by American citizens, ships, and commodities, and our 
object in addressing you is to make formal application, in behalf of this company, 
for the right and privilege of sending the first American merchant ship through the 
Panama Canal, when it shall have been opened. 

We feel that the enterprise and foresight of the people of Louisiana in thus inaugu- 
rating the reestablishment of the American merchant marine by this tax exemption, 
and the enterprise of the people of the Mississippi Valley who are behind this move- 
ment, entitles them to first consideration in what they esteem to be a great privilege 
and honor. We feel that this is a step in the right direction and which, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, will give an object lesson to the rest of the country as to how the 
Panama Canal must be used to be of greatest benefit to the American people. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge and request that this petition be granted the com- 
pany, which is not so much a private enterprise, as it is the expression of a great 
patriotic public movement in the interests of the entire country. 
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HONORABLE JAMES T. DU BOIS. 


Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Colombia. 
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In response to a request from Hon. James W. Porch, president of the 
New Orleans Progressive Union, for his opinion, the Director General 
of the Pan American Union has replied as follows: 


Upon my return from an extended official trip to the Pacific coast and far West, I 
find your esteemed note of July 29, in regard to the petition addressed by the New 
Orleans Progressive Union to the Secretary of War of the United States, requesting 
that New Orleans have the honor and privilege of sending the first merchant vessel 
through the Panama Canal when it is ready for operation. 

Without hesitation I can say that I believe that this ambition on the part of your 
organization and your city is a most laudable one and deserving of careful consider- 
ation by the authorities who will determine the details of the opening of that mighty 
waterway. 

There are two reasons, above all others, which appear to, me as strong arguments for 
the consummation of your contention. The first is that no other city and port in the 
United States has more direct concern with the opening of the Panama Canal and no 
other city will have more direct commercial relationship with the countries reached 
through the canal than New Orleans. Its location as the principal southern commer- 
cial metropolis of this country, situated on the Gulf of Mexico and at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, forever settles its position of vital interest in everything connected 
with the canal. The second consideration is the remarkable and almost unprece- 
dented enterprise and interest which has been shown by the State of Louisiana in 
exempting from taxation any American steamship line operating out of Louisiana to 
foreign countries, a step which is a most practical one for the rehabilitation of the 
American merchant marine and for the actual utilization of the Panama Canal. 

The great point in connection with the Panama Canal which I am now urging in my 
official position upon the various States, cities, commercial organizations, and indi- 
vidual business firms in the United States is that they must make their motto from 
now on until that waterway is completed, “Get ready for the Panama Canal.’’ Iam, 
therefore, delighted to see that New Orleans is setting a splendid example in this 
direction, for it will surely reap enormous benefits by preparations of such character 
as that of organizing steamship companies to carry on business through the canal. 

Remembering how it was my pleasure, when I visited New Orleans as the guest of 
the Progressive Union about a year and a half ago, to urge upon your business men the 
taking of every step possible for the actual preparation for the canal, I now con- 
gratulate you on what you have done and assure you that you can count upon every 
cooperation consistent with my position. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO COLOMBIA. 


The newly appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Colombia is James T. DuBois, who has been pro- 
moted from the position of consul general at Singapore to his present post. 
Mr. DuBois was born in Hallstead, Pennsylvania, April 17, 1851, andstill 
maintains his legal residence at that point. He received his elementary 
education in the public schools and at Ithaca (New York) Academy, after 
which he attended Cornell University and the Columbian University Law 
School. On leaving the law school he became editor of the National 
Republican, at Washington, D. C., remaining in this position until 1877. 
Mr. DuBois then engaged in various industrial enterprises, but left the 
business field to enter the consular service of the United States. His first 
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appointment was that of commercial agent at Aix la Chapelle, November 
2, 1877, of which post he was made consul in 1880. In 1883 he was 
transferred to the consulate at Callao, Peru, and later in that year to 
Leipzig. Mr. DuBois resigned from the consular service in 1886, and 
after a lapse of nearly 10 years again entered the service, this time as 
consul general to St. Gall. On July 6, 1901, he was made law clerk in the 
Department of State, and in 1909 was again accredited to the consular 
department as consul general to Singapore. This important post he was 
occupying at the time of his appointment as minister to Colombia. 


MINISTER MORGAN’S DEPARTURE FROM MONTEVIDEO. 


The Government and people of Uruguay gave Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, 
late United States minister to that country, and recently transferred to 
Lisbon, Portugal, a godspeed when he left which showed beyond question 
how highly esteemed he was in his South American post. Very few 
United States ministers have left a country after extended service with 
such general expression of regret on the part of those he was leaving 
behind. Not only the Government and diplomatic officials, but a 
thousand or more students, professors, and school children saw him 
off on the steamer. The president of the Student’s Federation addressed 
him on the deck of the vessel, and large numbers, including the local 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the students of 
the American schools, attended in launches to the outer roads. Min- 
ister Morgan touched the youth of Uruguay through his interest in both 
primary and higher education and his sympathy with the students’ 
movement which was directed toward raising the prestige as a national 
hero of Gen. José Artigas, the founder of the Uruguayan nation. As 
the Araguaya, of the Royal Mail Line, on which Mr. Morgan was a 
passenger left the harbor, the ships in port saluted and their bands played 
the national air of the United States, while all the river boats and tugs 
blew whistles and military bands played at several points. The Pan 
American Union takes advantage of this opportunity to extend its 
congratulations to Minister Morgan upon the skill with which he served 
the United States Government at Montevideo and the good work that 
he did in cementing closer relations between the United States and 
Uruguay. 


A PAMPHLET BY MR. CONANT. 


Among the interesting publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science is No. 631, entitled “The way to attain and 
maintain monetary reform in Latin America.” The paper is written 
by the well-known authority on financial natters, Mr. Charles A. Conant, 
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former commissioner on the coinage of the Philippine Islands, who is a 
prolific writer on subjects of this character. We recommend that all 
persons who are interested in monetary conditions of Latin America 
read this brochure. 


OPINION OF THE EDITORIAL REVIEW. 


D. Havelock Fisher, in the Editorial Review, makes the following 
reference to the book recently published by the Director General of the 
Pan American Union. ‘This is one of many of a similar character which 
have been received at this institution, and is quoted below: 

A handsome, illustrated volume, the Pan American Union—Peace, Friendship, 
Commerce—by John Barrett, Director General of the Union, has just been published. 
It is a valuable compendium of information upon the history and present conditions 
of the 20 Latin American Republics included in the union, as well as what they have 
done for peace and arbitration, a remarkable record not generally known or appreci- 
ated. As a handbook of the southern Republics and as a presentation of their prog- 
ress and possibilities we highly commend this publication. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE. 


Elaborate preparations are under way for the celebration in December, 
1914, of the one hundredth anniversary of peace among English-speaking 
peoples. A general prospectus has recently been issued of the plan and 
purpose of the national committee for this celebration. The officers 
include as honorary chairman, Theodore Roosevelt; chairman, Andrew 
Carnegie; honorary vice chairmen, Elihu Root, Levi P. Morton, Adlai 
FE. Stevenson, William Jennings Bryan, Alton B. Parker, and Joseph H. 
Choate. The secretary, who has active charge of the correspondence, is 
Mr. Andrew B. Humphrey, and the headquarters are at 50 Church 
street, New York City. Mr. William B. Howland, chairman of the 
committee on international conference, is also the chairman of a special 
subcommittee on international organization, which was appointed for 
the purpose of conferring with the movement of organizing similar com- 
mittees in Great Britain, Canada, and other English-speaking countries. 


A NEW BANK IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


In a letter which has recently been received from Frederic Brown, he 
informs the Pan American Union of the organization of the National 
Bank of Santo Domingo. It will operate as a Dominican corporation 
under the banking laws of that Republic without any 'special privileges, 
as the law itself is sufficiently broad to favor such operations. The 
bank is one of issue and discount. ‘he capital at present is $500,000, 
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Puctograph by Harris-Zwing. 


ENOR DON ALBERTO YOACHAM. 


acham, for some time Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile at Washington, recently left for his native 
t is quite probable that Senor Yoacham will be honored by his Government with an 
appointment to the positi er in the diplomatic se e of Chile. 
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though the permit granted by the Government authorizes an increase up 
to $2,000,000. Mr. Brown reports that there is enthusiasm over the 
project on the part of the commercial and industrial elements of the 
whole Republic and many Dominicans are expressing a desire to 
participate as shareholders. Mr. Brown has been working on this 
proposition for over a year and has had the hearty cooperation of Mr. 
Samuel M. Jarvis, of the National Bank of Cuba. The bank will occupy 
a rented building at first until it can build a special structure later on. 


ADDRESS BY TRACY ROBINSON. 


We have before us an interesting little pamphlet, which contains an 
address entitled, ““A great adventure and its results in tropical America,” 
delivered by Tracy Robinson at Cristobal, Canal Zone, Panama, on 
July 12, 1911. It is well worth reading as showing what has been accom- 
plished by the United States in tropical civilization. 


THE HANDBOOK OF MEXICO. 


The new Handbook of Mexico, which was compiled by this institu- 
tion and made its appearance in July last, has been most favorably 
received everywhere, not alone in official circles but also by the commer- 
cial and private interests who are interested in the economic and social 
development of this progressive country. The work of preparing this 
valuable compendium of information consumed many months, and 
every effort was put forward to render this compilation one of interest, 
attraction, and authenticity. That this purpose was in a large measure 
attained is evidenced by the numerous complimentary letters which are 
received at this office, by the continuous requests for this publication, 
and by the extensive reviews devoted to this book in the press of both the 
United States and Latin America. The Bulletin has especial pleasure 
in quoting the following comment from the Boston Evening Transcript 
of August 30, 1911, because of the high standing which this periodical 
occupies in newspaper circles: 

This Handbook of Mexico has been prepared by the Pan American Union to meet 
the great demand for comprehensive and specific data regarding Mexico. It endeavors 
to give those facts concerning geography, configuration, climate, agriculture, mineral 
and timber resources, history, public institutions, army and navy, exports and 
imports, railways, posts and telegraphs, finance, political divisions, cities, people, 
and other important features which are desired by persons intending to study Mexico, 
travel within its limits, make investments, or engage in export and import trade 
between it and other countries. Every effort has been taken to secure accuracy, 
though errors may have crept in through mistakes appearing in the original sources 


of information. These are believed to be very few, but some are necessarily unavoid- 
able in a review of this extent and character. 
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The map of Mexico, while not an official publication, is practical and useful for this 
work. Mexico is so large and is making such progress that it is manifestly impossible 
to do justice to every feature of its growth and its development, but it is believed that 
a handbook of this character will be welcomed by all persons interested in that 
remarkable country. 


STUDY OF SPANISH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Referring to the efforts of the Pan American Union to awaken interest 
in the study of Spanish among the public schools of the United States, 
it is a pleasure to quote from a letter which this office has recently 
received from Mr. Harry K. Wolcott, president of the Board of Trade 
and Business Men’s Association of Norfolk, Virginia. He writes: 

As a result of the suggestion made at the Pan American Conference last spring, 
that Spanish be added to the course for students in the American public schools, I 
take pleasure in reporting that, through the efforts of our Board of Trade and Business 


Men’s Association, that language has been added to the list taught in the Norfolk City 
High School. 
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VERY now and then some striking event focuses our atten- 
tion on one or the other of the countries of our great sister 
continent to the south. The character of these events, 
during the last decade in particular, has been emphasized on 

account of their great constructive value, for they have furthered com- 
mercial and reciprocal relations between South America and the United 
States. 

It is particularly interesting to note how importantly and fre- 
quently the navies have figured in these events as the bearers of 
great missions of peace and emissaries of brotherly good will: the 
escort and transport of Secretary of State Root on his ever-to-be- 
remembered tour, expressing our confidence and friendship; the 
voyage of ‘‘The Fleet,” expressing our integrity and sincerity; and 
the recent voyage of the Delaware expressing our affection. 

Among other South American naval vessels the beautiful Argentine 
frigate Presidente Sarmiento is an old friend in our leading Atlantic 
ports. And now the greatest fighting leviathans in the world have 
been successfully launched and are flying the flag of the pale-blue 
stripes and bursting sun. The eyes of the nations again turn toward 
South America and focus on Argentina. That she has mtrusted to 
the United States the building of her first battleships, the two super- 
dreadnoughts Rivadavia and Moreno, not only bespeaks her confi- 
dence, but illustrates President Roque Saens Pefia’s statement when 
he said: 

I have the kindest feeling for the United States and will work not only to continue 
the present amicable and intercommercial relations but will strive to accentuate 
them. 

It seems amply fitting that a Massachusetts man, Admiral Francis 
T. Bowles, should have competed successfully for this contract 
against the leading shipbuilders of the world and that the Rivadavia 
should be constructed in the State of Massachusetts, to add another 
link in that great chain of New England’s maritime history and 
enterprise, while the Moreno should be built at the yards of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, New Jersey. 





1By Charles Wellington Furlong, F. R.G.S. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE SHIP. 


Scenes at the launching of the Rivadavia, at the yards of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 
Quincy, Mass., August 26 1911. 
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Rainy weather had preceded the day set for the launching of the 
Rivadavia, Saturday, August 26. That morning patches of blue sky 
opened up and the sun burst through the great white clouds as 
though nature herself had symbolically flung loose the Argentine 
colors. Long before the arrival of the special train which bore the 
prominent officials and many of the 1,000 special guests from Boston 
to within the Fore River yards, every available vantage point had 
been taken. 

There, looking up from the surrounding landscape, the great red- 
painted hull of the Rivadavia majestically towered upward within 


28. 
| 





AWAITING LAUNCHING OF THE RIVADAVIA. 


A most gratifying indication of the increasing commercial relationship between the Argentine Repub- 
lic and the United States is the construction of the Rivadavia and the Moreno for the Argentine Navy 
by United States shipbuilders. These are the first battleships of the dreadnought type to be built in 
the United States for a foreign nation. 

the trestlework of cranes, like a huge dormant chrysalis in a cocoon 
of fine spun steel, soon to feel its first thrill of life. How wonderful 
that such a great unwieldy mass could be used and controlled by 
such pigmy creatures as those which gazed up at her in countless 
thousands. 

When Admiral Bowles, president of the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Co., eventually turns over the Rivadavia and Moreno to the Argen- 
tine Republic they will have completed the biggest contract of its 
kind ever secured by an American shipbuilding company, and the 
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Argentine Government will pay for these two battleships about 
$22,000,000. 

From the deck of the mammoth hull one looked down on a mass of 
expectant humanity; both banks of the river were dotted with little 
anthke humans which helped to swell the great concourse of over 
50,000 people who had come to witness the greatest launching upon 
which human eyes had gazed. 

Many invited guests were admitted to the yard, while some 900 
privileged persons found their way to the launching stand, which 
was erected 25 feet from the ground about the bow of the Rwadavia. 
Even though this brought the people on a level with the roof of the 
great blacksmith shop, they still had to look upward 11 feet to the 
normal water line of the vessel. 





DISTINGUISHED OFFICIALS AND GUESTS ON THE LAUNCHING PLATFORM OF THE 
RIVADAVIA. 


Conspicuous on the launching stage, which was artistically draped with flags and bunting of the Argen- 
tine Republic and the United States, were Sefor Dr. Romulo S. Nadn, the Argentine Minister to 
the United States; Sefiora de Na6én, wife of the minister, who christened the ship; Admiral Onofre 
Betbeder of the Argentine Navy, and family; Hon. Henry L. Janes, representing the Department 
of State of the United States; Admiral H. I. Cone, United States Navy; and other representative 
naval and governmental officials. 

Far above on her port bow the pale-blue and white-banded flag 
of Argentina was united with the Stars and Stripes on the starboard 
side. Above them both the little naval jack of Argentina snapped 
in the light breeze, amidships were the flags of the United States and 
the Fore River Co., while a large Argentine national flag gracefully 
flaunted from the stern. 

But the center of interest was the special stand at the very poimt 
of the upward bend of the great snubbed bow of the battle ship, 
which seemed to have already plowed its nose into the launching 
stage. Here all eyes were focused on the official party. With that 
easy grace and savoir faire so characteristic of our Argentine cousins 
the tall, distinguished figure of Dr. Romulo S. Naén, the Argentine 
minister to the United States, could be easily discerned, while Sefiora 
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de Naén was representative of all the charm and beauty attributed to 
the women of Argentina. .Upon her had been conferred the honor 
of christening the Rivadavia on behalf of Sefiora Rosa Saenz Pefia, 
wite of the President of the Argentine Republic. 

Beside Sefiora de Naén stood Admiral Bowles. The Hon. Henry 
L. Janes, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Latin American Affairs, rep- 
resented the Department of State; Rear Admiral Hutch I. Cone, 
Chief of the Naval Bureau of Steam Engineering, Rear Admiral 
Richard M. Watt, Chief of the Naval Bureau of Construction and 
Repair were also present, while the United States Army was repre- 
sented by Col. F. D. Abboit. 





SENORA DE NAON BREAKING BOTTLE ON BOW OF THE RIVADAVIA. 


Senora de Saenz Pena, wife of the President of Argentina, had been designated sponsor for the ship, 
but she delegated the honor of the actual christening of the vessel to Sefiora de Naon, wife of the 
Argentine Minister. 


It was a gala scene as one looked down from the press stand on the 
white and blue draped official launching platform on which were 
many well-known personages. Among the Argentines were Rear 
Admiral Onofre Betbeder, chief of the Argentine Inspection Com- 
mission at Quincy, and many other Argentine officers on duty at 
Quincy and from the yards at Camden, New Jersey. Lieut. Com- 
mander H. Diaz Pumara represented officers on duty in the steel 
mills at Pittsburgh, and those in Schenectady, at the General Electric 
Works were represented by Electrical Engineer O. D. Michetti. 

Mr. Charles G. Curtis, the inventor of the Curtis Steam Turbine, 
from which the great ship will receive her motive power, could be 
seen near by. President Henry L. Grove, of the Cramp Shipbuilding 
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Co., of Philadelphia, President Charles M. Schwab, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and many other prominent people and members of 
Congress and the legislature of Massachusetts were present. 

A 60-foot streamer of white and blue ribbon, now and then lipped 
by the breeze, hung down the vessel’s side. At its lower end hung sus- 
pended a silken mesh embroidered with the colors of Argentina, 
inclosing a bottle of champagne, which, after being broken, was to be 
inclosed in a mahogany box and sent to Sefiora de Saenz Pea. As 
the minute of 12.30 approached the murmured conversation of the 
crowd noticeably diminished in the excitement of anticipation. 





THE RIVADA VIA AT THE MOMENT OF LEAVING THE WAYS. 


The launching exercises of Argentina’s newest battleship were attended by a notable gathering of 
officials representing the Argentine and the United States Governments, prominent Naval and 
Army officers, and leading men in the commercial life of both countries. 


The work of felling the great amount of timbering and heavier 
blocking which had been built around the massive hull had been 
begun an hour earlier than usual. Far down on the ways, in the dark 
shadows beneath the great red hull, 400 workmen, like Lilliputians 
releasing Gulliver, were knocking away the shores and splitting out 
the blocks wedged down under the great keel. Still further, under 
the supervision of foreman shipwright William H. Godfrey, who had 
charge of the launching, dozens of workmen smeared on the last few 
hundred pounds of launching grease, 6 tons of which had already 
been used. 
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Out of the blue zenith the steady hum of an aeroplane was borne 
down to the ears of the crowd, and Tom Sopwith, the aviator, circling 
immediately overhead snapped a camera and flew away on his course. 

For an hour and a quarter the telling drives of sledge and hammer 
went on, until nothing but the sole pieces which held the launching 
cradle to the earth were left to be sawed away. A boatswain’s 
whistle, followed by others, shrilled out. .Workmen sprang back from 
the stop ropes and chains like cats. All sounds ceased except the 
rasping saw, saw, of the final severing of the sole timbers well for- 
ward. There was a lull, a moment of intense suspense. 





THE RIVADAVIA AS SHE WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. 


This new addition to the Argentine Navy is similar in design to the latest dreadnought ships of the 
United States Navy. Her 585 feet of length, her beam lacking but 2 feet of an even hundred, a nor- 
mal draft of 27 feet 6 inches and 22 feet 8 inches free height above the water line amidships, looming 
up to 25 feet 6 inches at her bow and falling away gracefully to 17 feet 1 inch astern, with a normal 
displacement of 26,500 tons and a maximum of 30,000 make her the great battleship that she is. 
Crack! Admiral Bowles’s keen eye had been fixed on the men below 

him. He spoke to Sefiora de Naén beside whom he was standing. 

‘Yo te bautizo con el nombre de Rivadavia” (I christen thee with 
the name of Rivadavia). 

Crash! the bottle flew from her hand with a well-directed blow and 
shivered into atoms as it struck fully and squarely against the port 
bow plates. A shower of white foaming spray splashed back from 
the hull. Movement was scarcely perceptible the first few seconds, 
then the groaning of wrenching timbers was borne out from the 
smothered depths beneath her keel. A mighty Spanish and English 
cheer burst tumultuously from over 50,000 throats, expressive of joy 
and pride. It was exactly 1.58 when the 11,000 tons of steel and iron 
began to slide down the ways, gaining momentum with every foot 








THE MORENO ON THE WAYS AT THE YARDS OF THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Embodying in her construction all of the modern achievements in battleship building, the Moreno 
with her sister ship, the Rivadavia, represent the largest battleships of any nation. Her length 
will be 585 feet and her beam 98 feet. She will have a normal draft of 27 feet 7 inches and a trial 
displacement of 27,500 tons. The most. modern of turbine engines will propel the new Dread- 
nought, and they are intended to develop 39,500 horsepower and produce a speed of 224 knots 
sustained for eight hours. 
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leaving a path of splintered timbers, sending up showers of dust and 
splinters. 

Shush-h-h! Her great stern plowed into the river, shoved a mighty 
volume of water before her, which flowed across the river and broke 
in a great wave on the opposite shore. 

Drop! splash! went the heavy timbers, hawsers, and chains in rapid 
succession as her drags were let fall, and 100 feet from the shore 
the headway of this sea monster was checked and 11,000 tons of red- 
painted steel and iron floated quietly on the silvery surface of the 
water—the Rivadavia was launched. 

Little tugs shortly made themselves secure to her to tow her to 
the fitting-out dock. The crowds from the yard now rushed through 
the ropes and down onto the great cradle. The huge vessel had con- 
tracted in perspective to a mere spot far down and beyond the long 
trellis of steel, and in her place were two sets of shining ways and a 
wreckage of splintered wood. Over the 5 feet breadths of the 700- 
foot groundways and the slightly smaller shdingways poured the 
crowd from behind the ropes, all eager to bear away some fragment 
as a souvenir of this auspicious occasion. 

The guests on the launching stand waited until the official party, led 
by Admiral Bowles escorting Sefiora de Naon, had reached the ground, 
then followed to attend the special luncheon in the newly erected 
boiler shop, which had never been used, but which was certainly most 
amply christened by the magnum of champagne which was served to 
the guests. 

The luncheon terminated with addresses opened by Admiral 
Bowles, who gave a hearty welcome and then said in part: 

You will realize from the Rivadavia’s great cost and from the fact that it is, in opera- 
tion, a work of the highest mechanical skill in a multitude of trades, that those who 
pay for such a vessel and those who engage in such occupations have reason for their 
belief that this ship is not only the greatest battleship, but the greatest peacemaker 
in these times. 

The name Rivadavia is.of ancient Basque origin, but of obscure meaning. It is, 
however, a familiar name in Argentina, and carries with it always a suggestion of 
patriotism and devotion to the State, as it was the name of a great patriot, the first 
constitutional President of the Argentine Republic, who devoted an unselfish life to 
loniS COWMMTA,, 9 

The importance of the vessel and its sister ship, the Moreno, to be launched by our 
subcontractors, the New York Shipbuilding Co., at Camden, New Jersey, is indicated 
by the fact that the president of the Argentine Inspection Commission is Admiral 
Betbeder, formerly minister of marine, under whose administration the project of 
this construction was initiated and carried through. 

In proposing the health and success of the Rivadavia, I couple with it our best com- 
pliments to the lady who has given the name to the ship to-day and that of his excel- 
lency, the Minister, Seftor Naoén. 


Mayor William T. Shea extended the welcome of the city of Quincy 
in an appropriate speech, followed by Congressman Curley, who made 
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a strong plea for reciprocity and commercial interchange with Argen- 
tina. Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
spoke briefly, complimenting highly Admiral Bowles’s efficiency. 
His excellency Dr. Romulo 8. Naén spoke in appreciative terms 
of the resourcefuiness of the United States and of our pleasant rela- 
tions with Argentina, as did also Rear Admiral Betbeder, while Capt. 
D. Aguirre, with that delightful fluency of the Latin American, con- 
cluded: ‘‘We have watched with interest the sacred and traditional 
christening of this gigantic ship. The untamed metal has yielded 
to the anvil and this magnificent battleship of flawless lines will be 





DISTINGUISHED REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT AT 
THE LAUNCHING OF THE MORENO, SEPTEMBER 23, 1911, AT THE YARDS OF 
THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Standing from left to right are: Sefiora de Naon, wife of the Argentine Minister to the United States; 
Admiral Onofre Betbeder, former Minister of Marine, now Chairman of the Argentine Inspection 
(Gl MEG EUG@AEE De Tab olen cma (ies GuiG a elie 

the highest exponent of American naval construction and also the 
legitimate pride of the Argentine nation, which has conceived such a 
model of beauty, power, and improvement.” 

It was only less than a year and a half ago, on May 25, 1910, that 
the keel of the Rivadavia was laid, and a year or more will still elapse 
before this magnificent vessel will be fitted up as a flagship, with 
luxurious quarters for the 138 officers and adequate quarters for the 
crew of 1,000 men. The man who will command this $11,000,000 
floating mine is Capt. José Moneta, a most able and efficient com- 
mander and a splendid navigator. 
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On being informed of the successful launching, President Taft tele- 
eraphed to Dr. Nadn: 

I congratulate you on the successful launching of the largest battleship of the 
world, built in an American shipyard, and I sincerely hope your country will find 
her useful only in the peace she insures and never in hostile engagements. I heartily 
regret I am unable to be present at this interesting ceremony. 

Again, on Saturday, September 23, the Moreno, the sister vessel of 
the Rivadavia, was launched at the yards of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Camden, New Jersey. The exercises. likewise impressive, 
were most fitting for an event of such importance, and were carried 
out in a manner worthy of the great Argentine nation under whose 
auspices they were held. Assembled on the launching stand was a_ 
large, distinguished gathering of representatives of the Argentime and 
the United States Governments. 





SENORA DE BETBEDER PREPARING TO CHRISTEN THE MORENO. 


As official sponsor for the Moreno, the Argentine Government had designated the wife of its distin- 
guished ex-President, Sefior Dr. José Figueroa Alcorta. She, in turn, delegated the actual christen- 
ing of the vessel to Sefiora Betbeder, wife of Admiral Onofre Betbeder, Chairman of the Argentine 
Inspection Commission supervising the construction of the two ships in the United States. 
Inasmuch as the awarding of this substantial contract by the Ar- 
gentine Government to a United States firm was significant, not 
alone of the friendly official relationship but, even to a greater de- 
gree, of the increasing commercial imtercourse between these two 
countries, it was indeed most fitting that there should have been in- 
vited to grace the occasion by their presence the diplomatic represen- 
tatives from both countries, prominent Government officials, Naval 
and Army officers, and many of the leading business men of this 
country. 

Upon Sefiora de Figueroa Alcorta, wife of ex-President José Figue- 
roa Alcorta, the Argentine Government bestowed the distinction of 
sponsor for the Moreno. She, however, delegated the pleasure and 








THE LAUNCHING OF THE MORENO. 


The latest acquisition to the Argentine Navy. The project of constructing the Rivadavia and 
the Moreno was initiated under the administration of former Minister of Marine, Admiral 
Onofre Betbeder, who is now chairman of the Argentine Inspection Commission appointed to 
supervise the execution of this $22,000,000 contract. 
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honor of the actual christening to Sefiora Isabel Betbeder, wife of 
Admiral Betbeder. 

The decorations at the yards were most pleasing. From the port 
bow of the vessel and the artistically draped launching stage there 
fluttered the national emblems-of Argentina and the United States. 
Side by side, adding color and splendor to the scene, the flags of these 
two countries distributed at several points silently proclaimed the 
mutual sympathy and respect of the one nation for the other. 

The usual work of freemg the launching cradle from the huge mass 
of timber and steel having been accomplished, at an appointed signal 
Sefiora de Betbeder crashed the bottle of champagne upon the side of the 
hulk, and at exactly 27 minutes of 3 o’clock the ponderous and massive 
framework, seemingly squat and ugly without the superstructure 
which will later give it grace and stateliness, glided down the ways, 
sent up a roaring volume of spray, and a moment later was floating 
calmly on the sparkling surface of the water. Smoothly and without 
an accident to mar the well-planned event, the Moreno, one of the 
greatest of all the world’s great battleships, had been launched. 

Though the Department of State of the United States was personally 
represented at the launching, Acting Secretary of State Hon. Hunt- 
ineton Wilson, sent the followimg telegram of felicitation, on behalf 
of the United States Government, to the Argentine minister, as a 
further expression of the cordial feelings entertained by this country 
toward her sister Republic to the south: 

Sr. Don Romuto Naon, 
Argentine Minister, 
(Care New York Shipbuilding Co.) 
Camden, New Jersey. 

I wish to extend to you, in the name of the Government of the United States, most 
cordial congratulations upon the occasion of the launching in American shipyards of 
the second great Argentine battleship. May the influence of these powerful additions 
to the Argentine Navy be ever potent in the cause of peace, and having already 


afforded so signal an opportunity to our respective countries for more perfect mutual 
acquaintance, may they stand a monument to our ever-increasing friendly relations. 


HuntTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


This message of congratulation was received with much satisfac- 
tion by the Argentine representatives in attendance, and Minister 
Naon replied in a cordial and appreciative manner to the Secretary 
of State by a telegram, a translation of which is given below: 


PHILADELPHIA, September 23, 1911. 
HuntTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

I have had the honor to receive the telegram wherein you have been pleased to. 
congratulate me in the name of the Government of the United States on the occasion 
of the launching in American shipyards of the second great Argentine battleship. 
Moreno. I thank you heartily for this courtesy, which accentuates the increasing 
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sympathy and regard with which the people and the Government of this great Nation 
view the advancing progress of our own, which is attached to the United States by the 
warmest cordiality, and by the admiration which its notable development in every 
aspect always awakens among us. 
Romuto S. Naon. 

There is a famous painting of a squadron of beautiful white- 
painted battleships at anchor on the quiet waters of a harbor. 
‘“The Peacemakers,” I believe, is the title and such should be their 
ereatest mission, to guard the weak and uphold the right in the great 
family of nations. Let us hope that the great steel sides of the 
Rivadavia and the Moreno may never through necessity don the grim, 
gray paint of war and that the boom of their guns will only be heard 
in the salutations of peace. 





THE SARMIENTO, TRAINING SHIP OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
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HE features which immediately strike the visitor to the Inter- 
national Industrial Exposition at Turin are its accessibility, 
its natural beauty of site, and the artistic treatment of the 
buildings with relation to their surroundings. Turi has 

patriotically dedicated its largest park, containing 250 acres of wood- 
land, threaded with roads, almost in the heart of the city, to the pur- 
poses of the exposition, which was formally opened on April 30, 1911, 
and will remain in progress until October 31, 1911. The park lies on 





ONE OF THE ENTRANCES TO THE EXPOSITION. 


In the foreground is the monument to Duke Victor Amadeus II of Savoy. 


both sides of the River Po, one bank of which is skirted by a range 
of high hills, covered with rich verdure and dotted here and there 
with white villas. Numerous handsome bridges span the river, giving 
ready access to the exposition buildings on either side, while motor 
boats serve as comfortable means of transportation to and from the 
various exhibits. 

The exposition as a whole is fully entitled to be ranked with the 
best of the international expositions so far held. Its buildings are 
splendid types of the tendency of modern architectural and artistic 
taste manifested in the various countries represented. The Italians, 
especially, seem to have given wings to their innate artistic concep- 
tions, resulting in brilliant, sometimes florid, but always charming 
examples of structural art. 





1 By Charlies Ray Dean of the United States Government commission to the Turin Exposition. 
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Turin, the capital of Piedmont, in northwest Italy, is worthy of a 
visit as a city, regardless of the exposition. It is handsomely and 








BRIDGE WITH MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN OVER RIVER PO. 


An exponent of the architectural beauties of the exposition. 





VIEW FROM ONE OF THE BRIDGES OVER THE RIVER PO. 


The needle like spire in the distance crowns the National Museum and is 535 feet in height. 


solidly built, having wide streets and broad boulevards rectilineally 
laid out and numerous spacious open squares and parks. 

A singularly attractive feature is the 6 miles of high, pillared arcades 
spanning wide sidewalks lined with shops and brilliantly illuminated 
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at night. These arcades afford a fascinating promenade and rendez- 
vous for the Turinese. 

Another attraction which alone would justify a long journey may 
be mentioned. A short trolley ride up a very high hill of the city 
gives one the most superb extended view of snow-capped moutains 
to be had in all Europe. The Italian Alps, with glistening peaks, 
form an entrancing panorama 200 miles in length. In the fore- 
ground stands the city of Turin in the beautiful wide fertile valley 
of the River Po, which sweeps along to the east on its way to the 
Adriatic Sea. 





MAIN BUILDING OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In this pavilion the Argentine Government displays the wonderful products of its soil, its mountains 

- and rivers, as well as of its growing factories and industries. A small model of a meat-refrigerating 

- plant and motion pictures descriptive of the country’s progress add greatly to the attraction and 
interest of the exhibit. 


Turin dates back to 218 B. C. and has a glorious history of achieve- 
ment in war and peace, in art, science, education, and state polity. 
It was to Turin and Piedmont that all Italians looked for leadership in 
their struggle for national unity in 1848-1861. There they found 
the great Victor Emanuel IJ, and the equally great Count Cavour, 
who successfully made a united Italy an accomplished fact. It is 
this event which the exposition is designed to celebrate on its fiftieth 
anniversary. Chosen to be the first capital of the Kingdom of Italy 
in 1861, an advantage enjoyed but three years, she loyally conceded 
the superior claims of Rome as the natural capital of the nation, and 
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courageously undertook to make of herself a great commercial metropo- 
lis. Confident of her future, she has pushed forward and grown from 
a city of 204,000 in 1861 to double that number. Prosperity is written 
on face of the city and her people, begging and idleness are seldom 
seen, mills and factories, resounding with the noise of industry in 
action, shops, markets, and streets all bespeak progress, contentment, 
and inherent commercial power. Such acityis an appropriate place 
in which to hold an industrial exposition. 

About 35 nations have participated in the exposition. A survey 
of it as a whole discloses the fact that the exhibiting countries are 
divided into two very distinct groups, according to the object they 
have had in view in participating. The European countries and 
those of the Far East have aimed at increasing their trade with 





BUILDINGS OF THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Brazil not only contributed a pavilion for the display of its productive agricultural and mineral 
resources but also erected an administration building noteworthy for the splendid interior mural 
decorations, executed by the best Brazilian artists. On the broad passage connecting these two 
buildings coffee is dispensed under picturesque canopies draped in the national colors. 

Italy and the rest of the world, and accordingly have devoted their 
attention to the procuring of a large participation on the part of their 
manufacturers, producers, and merchants and have brought to- 
gether extensive interesting and handsome exhibits of their handi- 
craft and products. 

The group of American nations represented have had chiefly in 
view the development of their enormous national resources by 
attracting settlers and capital to their shores. Their exhibits, 
therefore, are not those of manufacturers and producers, but are for 
the most part exhibits prepared by the Governments of those 
countries. 

Latin America is impressively represented at the exposition in 
a group of 4 handsome buildings. Two of the Republics which 
are engaged in worthy rivalry for general recognition as leading 
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countries in South America—Argentina and Brazil—have buildings 
of their own, which are noteworthy contributions to exposition 
architecture. These two countries have the largest colonies of 
prospering Italians within their borders of any country save the 
United States, and this makes a tie between them and Italy which is 
growing stronger every year. Argentina has gathered into its 
building striking and instructive examples of the wonderful products 
of its soil, its enormous mountains and rivers, as well as of its growing 
factories and industries. Brazil has not only an admirable building 
containing attractive exhibits of its minerals, its unrivaled coffee 
industry, its forest products, etc., but has a beautiful administration 
building, the interior mural decorations of which (by the best Bra- 
zilian artists) are thought to be exceptionally fine works of art. 








BUILDING OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


For the exhibit in this dignified structure the Departments of the Interior and of Agriculture fur- 
ae Fae Tis Gaerne wiCture. perfommatiios cuowmaetoro, Eom ine eanamae Gan oer aot 
Navy life, life-saving drills, ete. : 

Both of these countries have also shown their progressive spirit by 
installing moving-picture plants in buildings specially erected for the 
purpose. In those they show at short intervals extremely interesting 
views taken from industrial life and the fascinating scenic parts of 
their land, while on the walls of the rooms where the pictures are 
shown are hung placards with striking statistics showing the growth 
of population and commerce, the extent of territory, railroads, ete. 

Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela 

have united in the erection of a spacious building for the display of 
their products and resources. Uruguay, the limited size of which 
is no fair measure of its progressiveness and importance, has con- 
tributed most to the construction of the building and occupies a 
prominent and extensive portion of the interior space. Its exhibits 
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impress the visitor most favorably and are an excellent index to the 
character of its people. 

The United States Government has never before participated in 
a foreign exposition in so extensive and creditable manner. Its 
handsome and dignified building, 600 feet long, contains by far the 
finest display of governmental industrial activities of any at the expo- 
sition. The Departments of the Interior and of Agriculture have 
furnished most complete exhibits of all their branches of activity. 
A working model of the Panama Canal is a feature attracting much 











JOINT EXHIBITION BUILDING OF LATIN AMERICA. 

Spacious pavilion jointly built and occupied by the Republics of Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Dominican 

Republic, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The exhibits of these nations serve as a splendid index to 
the progressive spirit and development of these countries. 
attention. Cinematograph exhibitions of work on the canal, of Army 
and Navy and life-saving drills, etc., are given, furnishing a living 
interest to the display. 

A division of opinion exists in the public mind as to the advan- 
tages resulting from international expositions, either to the countries 
in which they are held or to those participating. Financially they 
generally involve greater outgo than return. But it can not be 
gainsaid that any such project which brings nations and their peoples 
into closer contact, and gives them better knowledge of each others’ 
desires, aims, activities, and aspirations, has a tendency toward the 
general good and the advancement of each nation. 
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REASURE ISLAND was an alternative name well fitted for 
the bit of sea-surrounded land that les 60. miles south of 
the coast of Cuba charted as the Isle of Pines. Whether 
this island was the scene of the novelist Stevenson’s thrilling 

story leads but to academic discussion in which the strongest affirma- 
tive argument would be the miles of golden groves with sturdy trees 
bending low under the burden of their fruit. Here is pictured proof 
of the treasure in the soil. Thousands of acres of low-priced pas- 
ture land have, magiclike, been metamorphosed into valued grape- 
fruit orchards. A Spanish penal colony has been changed to a pros- 
perous self-rehant American community. Such is the transforma- 
tion accomplished by a handful of pioneers working under many 
discouragements, not the least of which is the sense of injustice done 
them by their own people. 

The Isle of Pines, an appanage of Cuba, has filled an interesting 
page in history, and from its first discovery it has been the scene of 
incidents curious and varied. Las Casas, who chronicled the story 
of the Columbus voyages in his Historia de las Indias, writes that 
the admiral discovered the island during his second voyage, in June, 
1494, on St. John the Evangelist’s Day, therefore naming it “‘ Hvan- 
galista.”’ We are told that Columbus only stopped to stock his 
ships with wood and water, making a hurried departure, for a fear 
that impelled them to the verge of mutiny reigned in the minds of 
his sailormen. This fear was due to the curious appearance of the 
shallow seas to the north of the island, where the water is so clear 
that bottom, a sand-white carpet with great dark patches marking 
seaweed growths, is distinctly visible. It was these dark patches 
that frightened the mariners, for in their ignorance they thought 
them openings in the ocean’s bed wherein their barks might sink at 
any moment. 





1 By Granville Fortescue, of Pan American Union staff. 
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Navigators bisect the isle with longitude 83° 30’ west and latitude 
21° 40’ north, where it makes a patch of earth 45 miles ‘‘round,”’ 
rising from a light-green sea. The geology of the islet is remarkable 
because in its small area it gives us two examples of how Nature 
works in her land-making laboratory. The northern section, about 
600,000 acres, is the result of what might be called the explosive 
system, volcanic, with marble hills and spurs of quartz and limestone, 
all telling the story of the island origin in their formation, while the 
southern section, 300,000 acres, moored to the northern part by a 
swamp, might be named the cumulative system, coral. In truth the 
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MAP OF THE ISLE OF PINES. 


The Isle of Pines lies some 6) miles directly south of Cuba, at that island’s narrowest part. Its area of 
986 square miles is 99 square miles less than the land superficies of the State of Rhode Island. 


isle is really two islands, the ‘‘South Coast,” as it is called, being 
joined to the island proper by the narrowest neck of land, often 
submerged. 

This “‘South Coast” merits a brief description, for it holds all the 
setting of a jungle wilderness save the fauna, and it has formed itself 
by a highly interesting series of developments. The basic founda- 
tion is coral rock. To arrive at an idea of its composition picture a 
bed of soft stone leached until it seems a great gray sponge-like area, 
the perforations varying in shape, size, and other dimensions with 
all the characteristic irregularity of the porifera. This jagged 
porous surface is covered with a sea-born soil, which with the passing 
of ages has become surpassing fertile because of an ever-increasing 
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accumulation of decayed vegetation. Yet from this top soil, with a 
“subsoil”? of rock, tower up gigantic hardwood trees—mahogany, 
cedar, and indigenous growths—all surrounded by the dense under- 
brush of an almost impenetrable jungle. How the poor soil condi- 
tions can support such luxuriant vegetation is something of a mys- 
tery. A possible explanation lies in the fact that the wandering 
roots of the trees that stretch over the coral, as though they were great 
entwining tentacles, draw life for the trunk from these ever-moist 





(Photo from *‘ Isle of Pines.” I. A. Wright.) 
DOCK SCENE AT NUEVA GERONA. 


At present there is one regularly maintained connection between the Isle of Pines and the world at large, 
that afforded by light-draught steamers operating between two ports (Jucaro and Nueva Gerona) and 
south coast ports of Cuba. This service is supplemented by a monthly schooner between the isle and 
the city of Mobile, Ala. 

depths. The coral holds the rain water in the many cup-like open- 

ings and acts as a ‘‘mulch” that favors the development of the trees 

and underbrush. Hardwood is the wealth of this section of the Isle 
of Pines. The people engaged in cutting the trees and marketing the 
logs are for the most part ‘‘caimaneros” West Indian English of 
various shades, from Great and Little Cayman Islands, British pos- 
sessions lying about 150 miles south. Tobacco poles, oversized hard- 
wood bean poles they seem to the Kansas farmer, are exported in 





Photographs from “Isle of Pines,” I. A. Wright. 


MOTORING THROUGH THE ISLAND. 


Macadamized Government highways and the private roads which supplement these interconnect the 
various settlements and towns. They afford excellent driving, bicycling, and automobiling, and 
give the tourist a variety of charming scenes rich in tropical beauty. 
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quantities across to Pinar del Rio Province, in Cuba, where they find 
a ready sale among the planters. 

The ‘‘caimaneros” are a picturesque lot upon whom has descended 
the glamor of the romance with which tradition overlays these shores 
since the days of pirates and wreckers. Of course they are fishermen, 
and besides adding variety to their daily bill of fare, they increase 
their income by hunting a tortoise here, valuable for his shell. 

A voyage in one of the featherweight canoes in which they ride the 
breakers whitening the turquoise sea at the entrance of a ledge- 
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(Photo from *Isle of Pines,’’ I. A. Wright.) 
PINES OF THE ISLE. 


From the pine tree, which is characteristic of the temperate zone and grows over the greater part of the 
island, the Isle of Pines received itsname. The luxuriant flora of the island combines many of the varieties 
of Florida with the large hardwood trees of Central America and Mexico. 


protected cove is a thrilling experience and calculated to fill one with 
respect for the seamanship of these half-breeds. Let us leave the 
‘South Coast” for the north, the real island. Here conditions are 
essentially different—a rolling country with interspersing hills and 
rivers, in appearance reminding one of the fertile parts of Florida, a 
resemblance much heightened by the pine trees that cover much of 
a sandy soil area. These pine trees, strikingly visible from a distance, 
gave the island its name, Isla de Pinos, from which we have the Eng- 
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lish translation, Isle of Pines. Isle of Pies! There is that some- 
thing in the words which seems redolent of the soft, sweet winds that 
ever blow caressingly over its vernal valleys. The smoothness of the 
name is all opposed to the idea of rapime and murder. And yet for 
years this beautiful island was a pirate rendezvous. Drake came 
first, four years before the end of the sixteenth century, when he 
massacred the few colonists he found, and from that date the fame of 
the island as a convenient and suitable base spread among the free- 
booting fraternity. 

The most ferocious of the pack of sea wolves that hunted the seas 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, English, Dutch, 
or French, all found security and shelter on the Isle of Pines. From 





STREET SCENE IN NUEVA GERONA. 


This town is the capital of the municipal district into which the Isle is constituted. Its bright-colored 
houses, red roofed, with porticoes under which pedestrians pass, as on a sidewalk, render it a typical 
Cuban town of unique attraction. Along the streets are flourishing places of business, including 
a bank, two weekly newspapers printed in English with Spanish supplements, several general 
stores, and a well-stocked cafe. On days when the boats from Cuba are scheduled to arrive or depart, 
Nueva Gerona becomes the rendezvous of the settlers from neighboring towns, and the place 
assumes the appearance and atmosphere of a characteristic busy city of the United States. 
Morgan, the knight who won his spurs by successful robbery, rapine, 
and murder, to Mansfield, who waged war single handed against the 
throne of Spain, all the heterogeneous crews of the sea rovers knew 
the shoals and the sheltered bays behind which their ships could lie 
in safety under the lee of the island. From here they sallied forth to 
attack the lumbering Spanish galleons, heavy laden with loot from 
Peru, and back they came again to divide the spoils and refit for 
another raid. 

These facts have left a heritage of buried-treasure tales; but while 
many have dug in just those spots that seem ideal for the conceal- 
ment of ill-gotten riches, yet there is no authoritative evidence to the 


effect of buried treasure being recovered. There is a rumor that once 
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someone unearthed a brass-bound chest of dubloons near the shore, 
and went home to Buffalo to live in luxury ever after on the wealth so 
discovered. If you doubt the tale, the chest can still be seen lying 
open on the sand to prove it. 

It is to be regretted that the conferring upon well-deserving rec pi- 
ents of large blocks of real estate by ‘‘royal” grant has gone out of 
vogue. It certainly helped to promote colonization. Perhaps we have 
an analogous system embraced in some railroad concessions. The 
Isle of Pines was presented by royal grant from the Crown of Spain 








HOTEL CEBALLOS, AT SANTA FE, ISLE OF PINES. 


Santa Fe is considerably the oldest and one of the most pleasant places of residence in the Isle of Pines. 
On the north side is a magnificent rectangular plaza, shaded by laurels; facing this is the comfort- 
able Hotel Ceballos, an old Spanish hostelry managed by a most obliging landlord, very popular 
with the Havanese who come to the Santa Rita Springs for their medicinal waters. This hotel 
lays claim to being the oldest in the island. It was erected in 1862, but its brick walls were not 
put up until 1876-77. 3 

to Capt. D. Hernando Pedroso in 1630 with the understandmg that 
he transform the ‘‘ pirates’ lair”? into a ‘‘flourishing colony’”’—to use 
two common descriptive phrases. The island passed to the Duarte 
brothers by inheritance in 1706, and to these joint owners all title 
should be traced. The island has been the mecca of investigators. 
From one Franco, in 1792, down to the author of the present article in 
1908, the potentialities of La Isla de Pinos have been matters of con- 
stant report. Conditions have varied, but there is a smgular unanim- 


ity in one common conclusion of all the investigators—‘‘that the 
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most important need of the island was a self reliant population.” 
At last this ‘‘need”’ is filled. But this almost-forgotten islet passed 
through many periods of tentative development before it reached 
the present state of prosperity. Not the least interesting epoch of the 
island’s history was when it served as a sort of “‘slave-fattening” 
depot. In the days when the traders in ‘‘black ivory”’ found the 
difficulties of their profession increasing in the ratio of prejudice against 
slave holding their profits decreased in a like ratio. They attempted 
to rectify this loss in a measure by bringing a more valuable article to 
the available markets. The negroes shipped from the Kongo were 
often in poor health, and their condition became pitiable before they 
reached their journey’send. Imagine the effect of a six-weeks’ voyage, 
crowded under hatches, in the Tropics. Contrast the joy of these 





TOURISTS STARTING FROM THE AMERICAN HOTEL AT SANTA FE, ISLE OF 
PINES. 


Besides the Spanish hotel of Ceballos, there is an American hostelry much frequented by tourists 
from the United States. It is a low one-story building, with colonial pillars and thatched roof. 
but excellently equipped and managed. 

unfortunates when turned loose to work in the fields of a beautiful 
land, with abundance of food, after the horrors of the over-sea crossing. 
The slave market is forever done away with, yet, in fancy, one can 
understand the relief of the slaves and their comparative contentment 
with their lot here and their sorrow when sold in bondage away from 
the beautiful isle. 

But let us leave the story of the early vicissitudes and turn to the 
last chapter in the history of the isle—the American assimilation. 
First let it be plainly stated that no opinion anent the status of the 
Isle of Pines, as interpreted from the text of the Treaty of Paris, will 
be put forth in this paper. ‘‘ Esta prohibida,” as the sign reads 
regarding smoking in the Habana theater lobbies. 
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On the day after the fiesta del Santo Patricio, the 18th day of 
March, 1908, an American timber hunter landed on the Isle of Pines, 
drawn by the rumors of the wealth of the ‘‘South Coast” of the 
island in mahogany and cedar. The atmosphere of romance that 
must have enveloped the isle made no impression on the soul of this 
practical “‘hustler,’’ whose appearance spoke the ebb-tide hour of his 
finances. As he crossed the island his business mind sensed the com- 











BIBIJAGUA BEACH PICNIC PARTY, ISLE OF PINES. 


Originally a sugar plantation existed in the Bibijagua district, but this old order of things is gone, 

an er once existed a vast estate there is now a well-platted subdivision of lots available for 
mercial possibilities of its broad valleys, given over wholly to the 
raising of a few lazy cattle and active pigs. He was not a man with- 
out imagination, as subsequent events proved, but at the time of his 
‘“discovery”’ the island was to him a simple business proposition. 
That he was of the stuff of financiers is patent from the fact that he 
bought 17,500 acres of the best land on the island for $200, and he did 
not have the $200, his entire roll being in girth the approximate 





CITRUS-FRUIT CULTURE ON THE ISLE OF PINES. 


American settlers on the Isle of Pines have devoted themselves mainly to citrus-fruit culture. Their 
groves lie on the steep sides of the Ceiba Hills; they dot the level country around Nueva Guerona 
and at Colombia and Santa Fe; they are green on the white sand of Los Idios and in the newly 
turned soil of the San Pedro tract. 
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thickness of fourteen $1 bills. Strictly speaking, it was only an 
option he held for a promise the $200, the agreement for sale being 
inscribed on a half sheet of note paper, torn from a letter addressed 
to C. M. Johnson. That is the name of the American discoverer of 
the Isle of Pines. The story of how he “‘found”’ the money to cover 
the first option and bought up others, formed a company of 26 Amer- 
icans to turn the island into a modern real estate scheme, applied 
the ingenious ‘‘adjacent islands” interpretation, and finally retired 
from island affairs with a fortune sometimes estimated at a quarter 
of a million, is one that would provide many texts for commercial 
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NATIVE STYLE HOUSE ON THE CALLEJON RIVER, WEST M’KINLEY, ISLE OF PINES. 





The American dwellers of the island have erected for themselves dwellings of native pine, usually built 
in bungalow style, although occasionally there are exceptions where houses are built of brick, stone, 
and cement, but excepting in the towns, the dwellings are usually constructed of wood. 

college valedictorians. Interesting as the career of Mr. Johnson was 

on the island, yet he can have little share in the credit for making it 

the Garden Isle. For the present settlers, after years of contmued 
toil and infinite patience have converted the pasture lands into some 
of the finest citrus orchards to be found in Cuba. Theirs is the credit. 

It is hard to index the island’s many charms. Perhaps it finds its 

greatest attraction as a refuge for the winter riven dweller m northern 

climes in the wholesomeness of the climate. The winter climate of the 

Isle of Pines is ideal. The air has an indescribable quality that lets 

the temperature defy the rigid markings of the thermometer. The 

northern winds that play among the pine trees are as soft as the touch 


GROWING PINEAPPLES. 


It is often erroneously stated that the isle takes its name from its pineapples. This belief has undoubtedly gained color from a statement frequently made that it is not possible to produce anywhere beuten pineapples than 
are grown on the Isle of Pines. Good business management, however, coupled with a scientific knowledge of how to grow pines, renders this one of the most profitable industries on the island. 
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of butterflies’ wings, to borrow a phrase from the poets, and the sun- 
shine seems to distill a perfume from the resin that truly sweetens 
the breezes. It has been said that the perfect is beyond description. 
This is true of the winter climate of this island. The only criticism 
that the most difficult to please would dare offer in complaint might 
be that it is monotonously good. The sheltered position of the island 
protects it from the north while the southwest trades blow fresh from 
the Caribbean with a steadiness that makes for such an equable 
atmosphere which can not be rivaled in any section of the globe. 
This is not hyperbole but fact. 

The two old towns of first settlement, Nueva Gerona and Santa Fe, 
still hold much of their Spanish setting despite the invasion of the 
hustling American, who indicates his presence by the typical country 
store that caters to the universal needs of the colonists, and the busy 
bank. Nueva Gerona, which is the capital of the island, has been 
fortunate in having for its mayor a native who combines all the cour- 
tesies of his Spanish ancestry with good business sense, which has 
enabled him to turn the current of the islands’ present progress to the 
advantage of the little town he loves so well. The many municipal 
improvements that have been carried out during his term of office 
serve as monuments to his industry. Santa Fe rivals the sister town 
in civic pride, and its residents are alert in the matter of the improve- 
ment of their ‘‘pueblo.”’ 

Frankly, it would be impossible to take up in detail the history of 
the wonderful progress made by all the American settlements. Here 
will be be found the virile virtues put in constant practice each day 
by a people who prove themselves worthy descendants of their pioneer 
ancestors. Their capacity for hard work is only equaled by their 
thrift and their pride in their individual community. The rival 
claims of the distinct settlements recall the early days of our western 
cities, but while each may contend that the soil in a particular location 
is beyond excellence more suited for citrus-fruit culture than any 
other, yet are one in loyalty to the Isle ‘of Pines. 

The island is entirely owned by these Americans. Of the 900,000 
acres of estimated surface the part that remains in other titles is so 
small as to be negligible. The present owners have developed the 
principal industry of the island—citrus-fruit growing. The price of 
grapefruit is the measure of prosperity. The soiland climate have 
by the experience of many proved to be distinctly adapted to the 
growth of the acid fruits, and while time and money are needed for 
the full development of a lemon or grape fruit grove, yet results 
justify the expenditure. No similar scene can be more impressive 
than the rows and rows of trees, shorn up under the weight of fruit 
they bear, that stretch away from the porch of a house of some pros- 
perous planter. Such a view must give keen pleasure to the one 





Photographs from “‘Isle of Pines.” I. A. Wright. 


THE ISLE OF PINES. 


On all sides the many small islands, the coral reefs, the long inlets, and deep rivers afford an ideal 
circle of snug harbors for shipping and boating of all kinds. The calm ocean at all seasons tempts 
the yachtsman and fisherman. ‘These waters are, in fact, becoming much frequented by devotees 
of the reel and line, who find all the sport they seek in the capture of many fish, from the shark and 
tarpon to the red snapper and lobster. Turtles abound, weighing from 50 to 400 pounds. Sea 
bathing can be indulged in every month in the year. 
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who has taken his 20 acres of virgin pine land and by dint of the work 
of his own hands and the care bred of constant thought, turned them 
into an orchard of waving green and gold. 

Many have confused the name of the island, connecting it in some 
way with the pineapple. As already stated, the name is derived 
from the many pine trees growing there; yet it were not inappropriate 
that the title should come from the fruit, for the finest pineapples I 
have ever seen are grown in its valleys. As yet pineapple cultivation 
has not been made the business success that it promises. A number 
of reasons has made it difficult to market the fruit successfully. 

Tobacco was grown with great profit on the island in certain 
specially suited sections during the Cuban war of independence; 
but tobacco growing is almost an esoteric art the secret of which is 
only known to the ‘‘colonistas” of the Vuelto Abajo district in Cuba. 

It might be well for the Pinero who finds his land well fitted for the 
raising of the nicotine weed to contract with some of these Cubans 
to start his tobacco field and work with them till he knows all the 
secrets of their system. 

Besides these special agricultural products, the island blooms with 
all the tropical and semitropical vegetables and many of the hardy 
tubers from the Temperate Zone, so he who seeks his winter home on 
those inviting shores will plant his kitchen garden when he sets his 
nurselings out. 

Perhaps the most neglected, yet to the writer the most potential, 
gifts with which nature has endowed the Isle of Pines are the 
thermal springs. These are beneficial beyond the mere figures of 
the analysis of the curative properties they possess. Without 
reservation it can be stated that, granting proper medical supervision, 
this island could be made into one of nature’s sanatoriums, a winter 
health resort without rival. But invalids need every care that our 
modern civilization has developed—a well-arranged, up-to-date 
hotel, the best of food, a restful setting, and all the little luxuries 
that make for the comfort of the ailing. The man who turns this 
idea into a reality will not only achieve great profit for himself, but 
he will be a real benefactor of those who suffer. 

The problem of the people of the Isle of Pines is that of transpor- 
tation. The cost of freight and transshipments across Cuba is too 
great a burden for the island producer to bear. It is about 800 sea 
miles from Siguanea Bay, on the west coast of the isle, to New Orleans. 
Siguanea Bay offers a fair harbor for vessels not drawing more than 
16 feet. If the planters could induce some reliable fruit steamship 
line to make their island a stopping point, it is safe to say that 
the present prosperity of the inhabitants would be doubled; or, 
laying aside sectional pride and combining in a plan that would 
ultimately work to the benefit of all, the more prosperous owners of 
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citrus grove lands might form a steamship company which would 
operate vessels between the Isle of Pines and the most convenient 
American market. Such is the present need. 

Little has been written in this article anent the land companies for 
obvious reasons. Naturally, these companies are not run from 
altruistic motives, yet they deserve great credit for the work they have 
done in bringing order out of chaos in the matter of titles and bound- 
aries. Despite the climate and the mineral springs, some active 
citizens are not in the island entirely for health recuperation. Human 





CITRUS FRUIT ESTATE “VISTA HERMOSA” AT LA CEIBA, ISLE OF PINES. 


Many varieties of fruits can be planted on a single plantation, to correspond with the different sea- 
sons and the changing demands of the markets. As an example of this, one {plantation alone 
boasts of two varieties of grapefruit, two of lemons, several of oranges, besides other fruits. 


nature is human nature the world over, as has been remarked before, 
and the Isle of Pines is no exception. The Arabs have a motto, 
‘Only a fool buys a hidden horse.” 

In conclusion, no better testimony as to the fertility of the island 
can be given than that contained in the following extract from 
Senate Document No. 311: 

As an example of the wonderful variety of product, a finca, or farm, of less than 33 
acres actual cultivation produces coffee, sugar, chocolate (cocoa), coconuts, plantains, 
bananas, boniatos (sweet potatoes), yucca (cassava, furnishing laundry starch), 


malangoes (answering for potatoes), rice, beans, lettuce, tobacco, honey, fowls, pigs, 
cattle; also a few pineapples for home use. 
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To this list the grapefruit, orange, and lemon can now be added. 

It would seem that in this colony of Americans, who have turned a 
profitless waste into an island garden, we have the answer to those 
critics who claim that the tropic Philippines are valueless to the 
people of the United States. 

Pinero politics can not be discussed here—in fact, there is little need 
to discuss them—for those who have gone to this land with hearts full 
of hope, who have worked out their own salvation amid unfamiliar 
surroundings, among foreigners, who feel bitter injustice has been 
done them, yet have proved themselves desirable citizens by their 
works—these men, despite the political tangle, are the real makers of 
the Isle of Pines. 
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FTER leaving the Isthmus at Panama, the first city of impor- 
tance to the south is Guayaquil, Ecuador, some 90 miles 
up the Guayaquil River from the Pacific coast. This river 
is over a mile wide at Guayaquil, and has no power possi- 

bilities, owing to the flatness of the country. 

The railroad from Duran, opposite Guayaquil, to Quito, runs 
through a very flat country for the first 55 miles. At this point the 
River Chancho has, where 
it crosses the railroad, 10 
cubic meters of water per 
second at its minimum 
stage, and offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for the 
development of power for 
transmission to Guayaquil. 
There is 10,000 horsepower 
available, and it can be 
built for $75 per horse- 
power. Plans were made 
in 1908 for Guayaquil cap- 
italists for a 60,000-volt, 
5,000-horsepower hydro- 
electric installation for the 
purpose of street railroad, 
lighting, and power. Up 
to the present the matter 
is still pending. Coal is 
worth $12 per ton. The 
Guayaquil street-car sys- 
tem uses mules, and the 
electric lighting company 
uses steam. 

Guayaquil has a population of 75,000 and has very little manu- 
facturing, but with cheap power it would be greatly stimulated and is 
much needed. 





MR. A. L. KENYON. 


Prominent hydraulic and electrical engineer. 





1By A. L. Kenyon. 
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Peru is the next country south. It has many small rivers on the 
Pacific side, and, as it is a rainless coast, all of the water is employed 
for irrigation, so that very little of it reaches the sea except during the 
wet or flood season in the interior. Back from the coast from 30 to 
50 miles, amongst the foothills of the Andes, there are many excellent 
sites for power. 

The principal port of Peru is Callao. This city, together with 
Lima, the capital, 8 miles distant, and all of the surrounding country 
towns receive power and light from two hydraulic stations located at 
Chosica, 33 miles from the coast. The River Rimae at this point 
has at its lowest stage 14 meters per second. The combined capacity 





PRELIMINARY WORK ON THE POWER CANAL AT CHOSICA, PERU. 


Two hydraulic stations, located at this point, about 33 miles from the coast, supply the power and 
light for Callao, Lima, and all the surrounding towns. 
of the three stations of the United Electric Co,’s in water power is 
12,000. There is also a reserve steam station at Lima of 3,000 horse- 
power. 

Some 75 miles of traction lines, the lighting, public and private, 
and some 300 motors for manufacturing purposes are all operated 
by water power transmitted from Chosica at a voltage of 33,000. 

This water is again used for irrigation purposes. There is still 
undeveloped from 50,000 to 60,000 horsepower. 

The rate for power purposes is 2 cents per kilowatt hour, or $50 per 
horsepower year. This low rate has greatly stimulated manufactur- 
ing, there being over 3,000 horsepower used during the day. Coal is 
worth $11.50 per ton, and fuel oil from the Peruvian oil fields is sold 
at $12.50 per metric ton. The supply has considerably increased of 
late, and it is now being shipped to Japan and Argentina. 
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The famous Oroya Railroad from the seaboard at Callao to the 
mountains, climbing to 15,000 feet in a distance of 105 miles and 
with a grade of 44 per cent, uses principally oil fuel in their locomo- 
tives. The operation of this road by electricity has been under 
advisement, but, up to the present, the traffic does not warrant the 
additional capital expenditure, estimated at $3,000,000. 

The largest producing copper mine in South America is at Cerro de 
Pasco, one day’s trip from Lima. This is owned by the Haggin 
interests of New York and produces copper at 8 cents delivered in 
New York and will soon be able to deliver it for much less. Having 








SECTION OF CHOSICA POWER CANAL, PERU. 


their own coal mines this fuel is used for all power purposes at present, 
although plans have been made to erect a large hydroelectric power 
station near there. 

Several other mining and smelting companies use hydraulic power 
in the interior of Peru and along the coast at Trujillo, Huacho, and 
at Arequipa. Over the Corderilla, on the Atlantic side, the rivers 
are large and long, but are too far away from a market for the sale 
of power at present. 

Going on down the coast we come to the desert district with the 
immense nitrate deposits of northern Chile. Here is a perfectly rain- 
less district, and water is brought from the mountains at immense 
cost through pipes from 100 to 150 miles. 

All fuel is brought into the country and is principally coal and crude 
oil, although a considerable number of kerosene engines are used for 
power purposes. 
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é 
Chile has few rivers of any size, but numerous small ones that, 
have considerable power possibilities, little of which is at present 





SCENE ON THE OROYA RAILROAD IN PERU. 


This railroad from the seaboard at Callao to the mountains, climbing to 15,000 feet in a distance of 105 
miles, uses principally oil fuel in their locomotives. 














INTERURBAN CAR AT CALLAO, THE PRINCIPAL PORT OF PERU. 


developed. Both the Aconcagua and the River Maipo, near Santiago, 
never having less than from 16 to 20 cubic meters per second during 
their dry season. These rivers are both tributary to Santiago, a city of 
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400,000 inhabitants. Up to the present all power for manufacturing 
purposes has been furnished from coal, costing $8 per ton. 

The Chilian Tramway & Lighting Co., owned by English and 
German interests, have just finished a hydroelectric power station on 
the River Maipo, some 12 miles from Santiago. This has a canal 
some 8 miles long, and with a fall of 300 feet about 12,500 horse- 
power will be secured. 

Four steel pipe lines lead from the forebay direct to the 3,000 
kilowatt units. Three-phase current at 12,000 volts will be gener- 
ated direct and conveyed through 12 underground cables to sub- 
stations at Santiago, thus doing away with the use of transformers. 
As the Maipo, like all mountain torrential streams, carries large 





CALLAO ELECTRIC RAILWAY SUBSTATION AT LIMA, PERU. 


quantities of sand and gravel, trouble may be expected from this 
canal silting up, due to the low hydraulic grade that has been pro- 
vided, it being only one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

This plant is estimated to cost $2,500,000 or $200 per horsepower, 
a very high figure. It will take the place of their present steam 
plant, which has been using some 60 tons of coal per day. 

Searcely any electric power for manufacturing purposes is now 
sold, and shoe factories, flouring mills, machine shops, and other 
numerous manufacturing establishments all use coal. Coal is mined 
in the south of Chile, but carries a rather heavy percentage of ash. 
English and Australian coal is largely imported and mixed up with 
the native coal. 
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At the port of Valparaiso the Tramway & Light Co. use steam 
for all traction and lighting, requirmg some 40 tons per day. A 
hydraulic station has been built, some 7 miles from Valparaiso, with 
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BUILDING A PIPE LINE AT THE YANACOTA POWER STATION, PERU. 


a head of 800 feet, using Pelton wheels, but through lack of water it 
has not been in operation for the past three years. It has been 
badly located, although the dam is now being raised and lengthened 
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and it is expected that enough water can be impounded to carry part 
of the load during the peak. 

Street-car service.—The passenger rate is very low on the street 
cars both at Valparaiso and at Santiago, being 2 cents for first class 
and 1 cent for second class. The cars are of the double-deck style 
and the top is used for the second class. From an American point 
of view the service is slow, due to the time lost in ascending and 
descending from the upper part of the car. In Santiago the cars 
are plentiful and run under 
short headway, but due to 
the above causes the speed 
is very slow. 

Power for Government 
railroads.—Chile has nearly 
2,000 miles of steam rail- 
ways owned and operated 
by the State. The gauge is 
5 feet 6 inches on the main 
section. These roads are 
now operated at a loss, but 
as the rates are very low 
the deficit could easily be 
madeup by aslight increase 
of rates. As the principal 
cause comes from the high 
cost of fuel and the cost of 
maintenance of locomo- 
tives, the Government pro- 
poses to change from coal 
to electricity, abundant 
power being available 
throughout the greater part 
of Chile. For the purposes 
of arriving at a definite plan for the electrification of the State roads 
of Chile, an American syndicate proposes to furnish to the Govy- 
ernment all of the power necessary for the operation of the first 
section. In this report it was recommended that the first section, 
from Valparaiso to Santiago, with a grade of 24 per cent, be first 
shortened by building a cut-off from Limache, to Tuiltil, 24 miles, thus 
lessening the distance from 111 miles to 80 miles and reducing the 
gerade to 14 per cent. This line was built many years ago and was 
badly located. The shorter line will require a tunnel of nearly 34 miles, 
but does not offer any particular difficulty in the construction and is 
amply warranted by the great saving in grade, time, and cost of chang- 
ing to electricity in the future operation. 





PRESSURE TOWER IN ACTION. 


This tower is located on a 3,000-foot pipe line at Lima, Peru. 
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Therefore, in order to demonstrate to the Government the feasi- 
bility and economy of electric operation against steam, it is proposed 
to first change the second section, from Santiago to the port of San 
Antonio, 68 miles long. This is a new line and has a 14 per cent grade, 
and it is the intention to divert the heavy traffic from the first section 
to this shorter route to the capital. An excellent power site has been 
selected on the River Maipo for 20,000 horsepower in two stations, 
one of which is to be built first of 10,000 horsepower. A head of 
250 feet can be secured. It is proposed to transmit this power eventu- 
ally to Valparaiso both for the Government and also for sale to the. 
public for manufacturing purposes, the voltage to be 100,000 and a 
total distance of 114 miles, 60,000 volts to be used at first for the 





STREET CAR IN SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


The passenger rate is very low on street cars both at Santiago and at Valparaiso. Two cents is the 
fare for first-class passage, and 1 cent for second class on the top of the double-deck cars. It is 
interesting to note that at Valparaiso women conductors are the general rule. 

second section and afterwards raised to the higher voltage when the 
first section is ready. 

The matter is now being considered by the Government, and-should 
the plans be carried out it will be a great economic advantage to the 
manufacturing interests of the country by reason of the cheap power 
offered. 

At Rancagua the American Refining & Smelting Co. have installed 
a large hydraulic power plant for the operation of their copper smelter 
and mines. The River Cachapoal is used. 

Some 30 miles from Conception the River Laja hasa direct fall of some 
200 feet and offers an excellent power site. The Government dry docks 
and works are located at Talcahuano, and this, together with the city of 
Conception, could use large quantities of power if it could be secured. 

Aside from the three cities mentioned, the absence of a market is 
the limiting feature for the employment of hydraulic power at present. 
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INTERESTING EXPERIENCES OF A NOTED GER- 


MAN TR 


HEN, some 


AVELER AND AUTHOR. 


years ago, the present writer projected a 


journey through the interior of Venezuela and Colombia, 


his friends 


, among them several natives of the two 


countries named, tried to dissuade him from the under- 
taking. After picturing to him the countless privations and dangers 
they were certaim would be incident to traveling through the great 


wilderness, which const 





MARKED SECTION SHOWS 
TERRITORY EMBRACED BY 
THE RIVERS NEGRO AND 
YAPURA TRAVELED BY 
DR. THEODOR KOCH-GRUN- 
BERG. 


connected with roughing 


itutes the larger part of the Republics that 
border the Caribbean, they declared it 
would be tempting Providence to venture 
among the ruthless savages who inhabit 
the forests and llanos watered by the Ori- 
noco and its affluents. So great, however, 
was his desire to visit this little-known part 
of the world that he determined, in spite 
of the difficulties and dangers predicted, 
to make at least the attempt to accomplish 
his long-cherished purpose. 

He has always been glad that he paid 
no heed to the horrible forebodings that 
were volunteered by well-meaning but ill- 
advised people. Had he done so, he would 
have deprived himself of one of the most. 
delightful experiences of his life. For, 
outside of certain discomforts inseparably 

it in the wild, the entire trip was one of agree- 


able surprises and unalloyed pleasure. And, in lieu of bloodthirsty 
savages seeking to transfix him with poisoned arrows, he found the 
Indians all along his route to be not only harmless, but hospitable 


and obligmg. Indeed so 


me of the most pleasant recollections he has 


of his wanderings in the wilds of Venezuela and Colombia is the kindly 


treatment he invariably 
forest. 
730 


received at the hands of the children of the 
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Nor was his experience in other parts of the Continent different 
from that im the north. As he was about to leave Lima for the Mon- 
tafia of Peru—that vast woodland tract that lies to the east of the 
Andes—he was urged by one who had lived many years in one of the 
larger towns on the Amazon, to be sure to go well armed. ‘‘The 
country through which you will pass is infested with Indians and they 
are alla hard lot. The only way to be on the safe side is to shoot as 
soon as an Indian raises his head, no matter where you may see him.”’ 

In spite, however, of this and similar warnings, the writer started 
across the Continent, along the Equator, entirely unarmed, and never 
had he reason to regret what to many seemed foolhardy in the extreme, 
He met many Indians everywhere while crossing the Cordilleras, and 
traversing the dense woods of the Montafia, but like their brethren 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch Grunberg.) 


DR. GRUNBERG AND HIS YOUTHFUL ADMIRERS. 

The distinguished German explorer and See re ee his young Indian friends some photo- 
farther north, they were invariably of a kindly disposition and ever 
ready to do a favor, if at all in their power. They welcomed him to 
their humble abodes, shared with him their meager fare, and did all 
in their power to make him feel at home while in their midst. Any 
offering made them for their services was gratefully received, especially 
if it was some object of use or ornament. But the easiest and quickest 
way to reach their hearts was to show a kindness to their children, 
especially those of a tender age. This invariably proved to be an 
open sesame to everything desired. 

The foregoing observations have been suggested by a remarkable 
work which has recently been published in Berlin on the Indians 
inhabiting the region between the Rio Negro and the Yapura. It is 
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by Dr. Theodor Koch-Griinberg, a distinguished German traveler and 
ethnologist, and is entitled ‘“‘Zwei Jahre unter den Indianern’’ (Two 
Years Among the Indians).1_ It has appealed to us in a special manner, 
not only on account of the mine of information it contains regarding 
the manners and customs of the various tribes of Indians which the 
author visited during his two years’ peregrinations in this compara- 
tively unknown part of the world; not only on account of its numerous 
and valuable illustrations reproduced from photographs which con- 
stitutes so valuable an aid to the right understanding of the narrative, 
but also, and chiefly, because the doctor’s experiences among the 
red men of the regions visited were almost identical with our own in 
other parts of the continent. 

So interesting, indeed, is the information contained in the really 
notable work in question, and so diametrically opposed is it to 
what has been published by certain recent writers, who have done 
little more than reproduce vague reports or caluminous rumors, that 
we feel that we shall be rendering our readers a distinct service as 
well as performing an act of justice to the much-abused Indians of 
the Rio Negro region, by giving a brief résumé of the author’s experi- 
ences and the results of his noteworthy journey as described in the 
two admirable volumes which have afforded us such exquisite ~ 
pleasure. 

We have said that the region explored by Dr. Koch-Griinberg is 
comparatively unknown. We make this statement advisedly, for, 
as a matter of fact most of it has been classic ground for men of 
science for more than half a century. As early as 1831 it was visited 
by the Austrian naturalist, Johann Natterer. Subsequently it was 
traversed by the English scientists, Richard Spruce and Alfred 
Russel Wallace, both of whom made themselves famous by their col- 
lections and researches in this part of the world. At a still later date 
other explorers and naturalists achieved distinction here by their 
contributions to our knowledge of the fauna and flora of the country 
and by their interesting reports on the manners and customs of the 
divers Indian tribes who are the chief denizens of its extensive 
woodlands. Among these were the Italian traveler, Stradeli; the 
Brazilian botanist, Joio Barboza Rodrigues; the Austrian savant, 
Richard Payer; and the noted French explorer, Jules Crevaux. 

We have said nothing of the explorers of the upper Rio Negro and 
of that strange natural canal which connects the basin of the Amazon 
with that of the Orinoco. They have been very numerous since 
Padre Romans, a Spanish missionary, first effected its passage im 
1744, for since that time the frequency of intercourse between the 
two basins through the Cassiquiare by missionaries and men engaged 





‘Zwei Jahre unter den Indianern, von Dr. Theodor Koch-Griinberg, verlegt bei 
Ernst Wasmuth, Berlin, 1909, 2 volumes, large 8vo, copiously illustrated. 
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in commerce and exploration has been so great that it, in the words 
of Humboldt, who made this passage, excites no more attention 
among the well informed than ‘‘the arrival of boats that descended 
the Loire by the canal of Orleans awakens on the banks of the Seine.” 

We have been this explicit about the exploration of this part of 
South America because of the sensational reports that frequently, 
even to-day, appear in some of our newspapers and magazines. It 
is only recently we read of the Rio Negro being unnavigable except 
by canoes, when the fact is that a steamer of the Amazon Steam 
\amieation Co., equipped with all modern conveniences, including 
ood commodious berths and electric light, makes a monthly trip 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg.) 
A DIFFICULT PORTAGE. 


A characteristic view showing the endless difficulties and the daily strain incurred in navigating the 
rapids of some of the upper Brazilian rivers. 
up this river as far as Santa Izabel, a distance of 425 miles from its 
confluence with the Amazon. During high water small steamers 
ascend the river as far as Trinidad, nearly 150 miles above Santa 
Izabel. 

More than this, we have been assured by certain writers, who 
should know better, that in these parts the heat is so intense that 
one can travel only at night, that the Indians are cannibals who 
greet the rash intruder into their domains with showers of poisoned 
arrows, and that until within a decade ago or less the country 
inhabited by these alleged savages had never been visited by a 
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white man who lived to tell the tale of his adventures or of the 
existence of tribes so ignorant and so debased that they were unaware 
of the existence of fire or of the means of producing it. 

How anyone could make such unwarranted statements after all 
that has been written about the country in question by such travelers 
as Humboldt, Schom- 
burgk, and Michelena y 
Rojas, not to speak of 
more recent explorers, 
issomething that passes 
our understanding. It 
shows either that these 
sensation mongers are 
ignorant of all that has 
been written by mis- 
sionaries and explorers 
for nearly two centuries 
or that they are will- 
ing to lend themselves 
to the nefarious busi- 
ness of traducing an in- 
nocent and defenseless 
people. 

These preliminary 
considerations being 
premised, we are in apo- 
sition to appreciate and 
enjoy the meritorious 
performance of Koch- 
Griinberg, who has giy- 
en us one of the best 
and truest accounts of 
the children of the for- 
est with which we are 
familiar. While breath- 
ing all the sympathy 
for the red man that 
is found in the noble 


ages of Catlin’s North 
The nose stick is usually made of black palmwood and is about!30 4 bee 5 P a 
centimeters long. The arm bands, which are made of a fibrous American Indians, it 


inner bark of trees, are never removed. ais : 
exhibits evidence of 
unquestionable sincerity and of his competence as an explorer and 
ethnologist, a competence that commands our unqualified admira- 
tion and confidence. 
It was in August, 1903, that Dr. Koch-Griinberg reached the little 
town of Sao Felippe on the Upper Rio Negro. Using this place as 








(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg.) 


A YABAHANA INDIAN IN NATIVE COSTUME. 
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a base, he proceeded without delay to explore its western affluents, 
the Icana, the Uapes, the Curicuriary, and their chief tributaries, and 
to study the manners, customs, and languages of the divers Indian 
tribes that live on or near their banks. After spending nearly two 
years among these people, some of whom never saw a white man 
before, he returned to Manaos, near the mouth of the Rio Negro, by 
way of the Yapura and the Amazon. 

He was well equipped for his work, which for him was ever a labor 
of love. He had previously accompanied Dr. Hermann Meyer dur- 
ing his exploration of the Xingu in southern Brazil, and had then 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg.) 


INTERIOR OF A “MALOKA” OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


The large room in the center serves as a hall, where are celebrated the dance feasts. On either side, 
separated from each other by matting partitions, are the dormitories of the different families. On 
the walls, suspended from boards, hang the household utensils. In the middle of the room, hang- 
ing from the ceiling, is the ‘‘Tipiti,”” an implement used to extract the poisonous juice from the 
mandioca root. After treatment, the mandioca is used for bread making. 


learned to admire the many noble qualities of the unspoiled denizens 
of the jungle. 

Outside of a young Brazilian, of German descent, his sole com- 
panions during his long wanderings among many tribes—some of 
whom, he had been warned, were antropofagos (cannibals)—were 
Indians whom he employed as porters and boatmen. And these 
were in most instances what are known as indios bravos (wild 
Indians) who had little or no contact with civilization. But so 
completely did he from the first win the confidence and affection of 
these simple, kindly people, that they at once treated him as one of 
their own and made him feel at home wherever he went. 
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And so considerate and just was he in all his dealings with them 
that his reputation preceded him from tribe to tribe. Everywhere he 
was known and welcomed as ‘“‘the friend of the Indians” and any 
service they could perform for him was freely given. He lived in 
their malokas (communal homes), shared in their repasts and festivi- 
ties, took part in their dances and their hunting expeditions, was a 
witness of their strange marriage and burial ceremonies, and romped 
with their children, helped to entertain their friends and guests. He 
had every opportunity of familiarizing himself with the peculiar man- 
ners, customs, traditions, and superstitions of his hosts, for they were 
ever willing to impart to him all the information in their power and 
assist him in his ethnographic researches in every way possible. 

Besides treating them with justice and kindness, he made it a rule 
never to accept any service, however slight, without making some 
compensation for it. The remuneration offered might be trifling, 
but the effect was magical. They were all—men, women, and chil- 
dren—at his beck and call every hour of the day or night. 

Nor did they count the hours of labor he required of them. If it 
was necessary for his boatmen to labor 18 hours a day, their service 
was as freely given asif it were 10 or 12. At times, especially in pass- 
ing the numerous rapids of the various rivers, or while carrying the 
canoes around them, their work was arduous in the extreme, if not 
positively dangerous. But they never wavered in their devotion 
to him or complained of the tasks they were called upon to perform. 
For they knew that, when they reached the end of their journey, they 
would be liberally rewarded and that their wives and children would 
be made happy by the possession of some of the trinkets or gewgaws 
of which he was always provided with an abundant store. 

The author’s chief object in visiting the Indians of this region, 
aside from studying their languages, traditions, manners, and cus- 
toms, was to make ethnographic collections among the various tribes. 
In this he was eminently successful. The process of securing the 
objects he coveted was always one of barter. No money was used, 
for gold and silver had no value to the people visited, except in so far 
as it could be hammered into objects of personal adornment. 

As soon as he reached a village or a maloka he made known the 
objects which he desired to secure, and opening his boxes of wares he 
gave the Indians an opportunity of inspecting what they should like 
to have in return for articles desired of them. The women usually 
wanted needles, small mirrors, glass beads, or calico, while the men 
selected knives, fishhooks, and, in rare cases, for something particu- 
larly valuable, they demanded in exchange a rifle with a supply of 
ammunition. 

After a great deal of parleying, an agreement was reached and both 
parties were satisfied with their bargains. The author never tried to 
cheat the natives or force them to take what they did not wish. The 


oo 
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consequence was that his reputation for fairness preceded him, and 
the Indians knowing what he was in quest of were prepared for him on 
his arrival from one place to another. He then realized the truth of 
a statement made by Alfred Russel Wallace, his predecessor in these 
parts a half century previously, that “A pound’s worth of fishhooks 
and 5 pounds laid out in salt, beads, and calico will pay all expenses 
for six months.” - 

Of the Indians of Cururii (cuéra) the author declares that they did 
everything to make his sojourn among them comfortable and pleas- 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg. ) 


A “MALOKA” INDIAN FAMILY HOUSE ON THE RIVER CAIARY-UPES. 


These dwellings of the Brazilian Indians are made large enough to accommodate all the members of 
a tribe, frequently numbering 100 people. They are built near the source of a tributary to some 
fairly large river. The leaves of the Pupunka palm furnish material for the roofs, which slope 
almost to the earth. 


ant. ‘‘For a few glass beads and fishhooks they kept us liberally sup- 
plied with meat and drink. Fowl of European origin they provided 
us with in abundance. They themselves eat neither chickens nor 
eggs.” 

The account that Dr. Koch-Grinberg gives of the homes and home 
life of the Indians of the interior is the best we have yet read, and is 
quite different from the erroneous reports circulated by those who 
have never had the opportunity of making the acquaintance of the 
children of the forest. 
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Their malokas or communal houses are quite different from the 
tepees or wigwams of our North American Indians. They are also, 
as a rule, much larger and more substantially constructed. Some of 
them are nearly 100 feet long by 40 or 50 wide and 25 or 30 high. 
The accompanying views give a good idea of the external and internal 
appearance of a maloka as well as the usual framework of the struc- 
ture. It is ordinarily thatched with the fan-shaped leaves of the 
Carané palm, and is quite rain-proof. A remarkable feature about 
the building is that no nails are used in its construction and yet it is 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg.) 


ROCK INCISION MADE BY INDIANS. 


Curious incisions are often found on the rocks along the banks of the 
Brazilian rivers. The Indians, who are unable to account for them, 
have a strange superstition that they were made by demons. 


strong enough to withstand the strongest tempests of the Tropics. 
Liana vines take the place of nails and bolts; and posts, beams, and 
rafters are so thoroughly bound together that the building is as Sule 
as it ts durable. 

These communal houses, far from being abodes of filth, as usually 
supposed, are models of cleanliness. They are carefully swept every 


day and are, as the author expresses it, peinlich sauber (painfully 
clean). 
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The malokas are generally built on elevated ground, so that they 
may always be above inundations during the rainy season and near 
-a stream of pure water. In front of them is a clear, open space, and 
near by are clumps of plantain and banana plants and pupuna palms, 
while in the immediate neighborhood are plantations of mandioca 
and fields of maize. These afford them all the food they need. But 
besides these sources of food supply, they can usually find an abun- 
dance of fish in the rivers and a choice variety of game in the forest. 
The mother looks after the mandioca, which is the Indian’s staff of 
life in the equatorial regions of America, while the father procures the 
game and the fish. 

‘“‘Tife in one of these large commercial lodges,’ we are informed, 
‘is, on ordinary days, of idyllic regularity.”’ Long before daybreak 
its inmates are awake and, from hammock to hammock, carry on an 
animated conversation in a loud voice. This was often to my dis- 
gust, especially when I had worked to a late hour the night before, 
for, with all their chatter, further sleep was impossible. At early 
dawn, about 5 o’clock, all take a bath in the adjoining river. Soon 
thereafter the women call to the first breakfast. Each one puts in a 
large earthenware vessel the remnants, warmed over, of the preceding 
day’s meal. This consists of boiled fish, strongly seasoned with 
pepper, or game, together with a shallow basket of mandioca cakes, 
placed in the middle of the house. The men now leave their ham- 
mocks, in which they ensconced themselves after their bath, and 
squat in a circle around the appetizing repast prepared for them. 
After eating, each one washes his mouth and hands in preparation for 
the dessert. Large calabashes, filled with refreshing and nourishing 
mandioca broth, are then passed around. The women, so custom 
requires, eat after the men. Then all betake themselves to their 
daily occupation—the men to hunting and fishing, the women to their 
plantations, and peaceful stillness reigns throughout the entire village. 
Only a few old women remain behind and swing themselves idly in 
their hammocks. From time to time there come from the river hard 
by the muffled voices of children who are splashing around in it, or 
from the top of an adjacent tree is heard the shrill cry of a tame 
parrot. 

When the sun approaches the zenith, or the heat becomes too in- 
tense, the women return leisurely homeward, carrying a large basket- 
ful of mandioca roots, which is attached to a band that passes over 
the forehead and shoulders. The smallest child, which still requires 
a mother’s care, is carried astride on the hip or reposes in a broad 
sling of red bast’on the bosom of the mother, who shields the dear 
little head from the broiling sun by a small sieve or a banana leaf. 

‘“Tmmediately after reaching home the diligent housewives prepare 
to cook the provisions they have brought with them. Soon thereafter 


) 
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the men return with the catch that has been yielded them by the fish- 
rich waters. The fish are cooked by the women with much pepper 
for the evening meal, which takes place about 6 o’clock. The scenes 
of the morning are repeated. Then the party, for a short while, 
takes a smoke and details the experiences of the chase and other light 








(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg.) 


AN INDIAN POTTER AT WORK. 

The art of pottery making has reached a high stage of advancement 
among the Indians of northern Brazil. It is practiced by the women 
only, who use a special kind of blueish clay mixed with the burnt 
bark of the caraifi tree. They roll the clay on a large wooden board 
into pads, which are laid one upon the other, and then shaped to the 
desired form. With a sharp stone the sides are smoothed and the 


pots then baked. The painting and decorating of these utensils often 
shows great skill and artistic taste. 


gossip. Soon after sunset the entire community betakes itself to 
their resting place for the night.” 

Several families commonly occupy one of these malokas. In some 
of the larger ones there are at times as many as a hundred souls. The 
building is then partitioned off, and each family has its own furniture 
and hearthstead. The larger hall in the center of the edifice is used 
for a general reception room, for dances, and for the entertainment 
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of friends and visitors. The chief or head of this patriarchal com- 
munity lives, with his family, in an apartment at one end of the 
maloka. Everything is under his direction, and nothing of impor- 
tance is undertaken without his consent and advice. 

Notwithstanding the large number of people living under the same 
roof, there is the greatest peace and harmony. ‘‘I have lived for 
months at a time,” declares our author, ‘‘in one of these malokas and 
never have I, under normal conditions, witnessed any disputes or 
quarrels.” 

It is, however, the moral conditions of the occupants of these com- 
munal lodges that impressed him most deeply. ‘‘These naked 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg.) 
UAREKENA WOMAN WEAVING A HAMMOCK. 


For this work a very primitive loom is used and the weaving material consists of fiber of various species 
of the palm tree. The finished product is of far greater durability than that woven from cotton. 
Indians,” he asserts, ‘‘are as decorous as it is possible for men to be. 
Their morality is on a high plane, although several families live 
together in the same room.’”’ Conscious obscenity does not exist, nor 
is there anything which an Indian woman more abhors than obscenity 
in words and actions. Notwithstanding the very scanty apparel of 
the women, I never observed any act of impropriety on their part. 
Even those who were entirely devoid of clothing comported them- 

selves so decently that one quite forgot their nude condition. 
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‘“Never once have I remarked even the shadow of indecent behavior 
on the part of married people in their relations toward one another, 
nor have I, under normal conditions, ever been a witness of those 
unseemly quarrels and disgusting scenes which in certain circles are, 
unfortunately, in our ‘civilized’ Europe so often the order of the day.” 
Husband and wife are attached to each other and it is rarely that 
either one is unfaithful. 

‘“The woman plays an important réle as the wife and counselor of 
her husband, but her influence is greatly augmented when she hecomes 
amother. She then enters upon her proper life work, for the care and 
bringing up of the children are committed entirely to her unfailing 
love and devotion. 

‘‘From the moment of birth until it is able to walk one rarely sees 
the child without the mother. The two are practically inseparable. 
The ‘baby’ here is ever the object of the same tender affection as with 
us, and the older children, too, are never without their mother’s 
special solicitude. I have seen a mother playing with and entertain- 
ing them for hours at a time. 

‘‘Nor will she ever permit anyone to treat them harshly or unkindly. 
On one occasion the author so far forgot himself as to reprove rather 
sharply a little boy that was playing at his feet for something he had 
done, when the mother, who was near by, read him a deserved curtain 
lecture for scolding a child that was not old enough to know what it 
was doing. 

‘The tender love that the mother has for her child shows itself in 
the way in which she decks it out with every possible ornament. The 
most beautiful necklaces, made from the teeth of animals, the seeds of 
plants, and laboriously bored stone beads, are for the smaller children. 
And in no way can one sooner make friends of the parents, especially 
of the mother, than by presenting the child with some beads, which 
are immediately threaded and placed around the little one’s neck, te 
the applause and delight of the entire family. 

“The Indian woman is far from being the stupid beast of burden 
pictured for us by superficial observers. While the husband devotes 
his attention to the commonweal, the wife spends her time within 
the limits of the family circle. But along with the chief duties of the 
family she also assumes the chief rights. Her life is indeed one of 
toil and fatigue, but she thereby expands her faculties and brings 
her true nature to its full development. Her great intelligence is 
pleasantly united with genuine kindness, which is shown not only to 
the members of her family and tribe, but also to strangers who have 
won her confidence. We were treated by the women as members 
of the tribe. They never allowed us to run short of food and drink 
and were most thoughtful regarding whatever conduced to our well- 
being.”’ 
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Of the wife of a certain Indian chief and her little daughter he gives 
us the following pretty picture: ; 

“The chief’s wife was a mother to me and the tender care she took 
of me was a source of great joy. It was not difficult for me to address 
the good old soul as ‘my mother,’ especially when I discovered what 
pleasure this epithet gave her and hers, and I must confess that I was 
equally well pleased when she called me ‘my son.’ Every morning, 
as soon as | awoke in my 
hammock, she sent her little 
daughter to me with a cala- 
bash of fresh water with 
which to wash my mouth 
and cleanse my teeth, be- 
sides many titbits and re- 
freshing beverages. When 
I took my departure ‘my 
mother’ and ‘my little sis- 
ter’ were missing. They had 
before daybreak gone to the 
plantation in order not to 
be present at the painful 
hour of parting.” 

What, however, excited 
the author’s greatest aston- 
ishment was their extraor- 
dinary honesty. The Ehr- 
lichkeit, he tells us, ‘war 
verfliiffend.” ‘‘I could have 
left all my trunks remain 
open and they would have 
taken nothing. Even pieces 
of printed paper which I 
had thrown away and bits 
of stearin that had dropped 
from my candle they al- 


ways carefully placed on my 


This convenient little chair is made of flexible wood and 

camp stool. fastened to the ceiling of 8 room. ae women oF ule 
ee Kobéua Indians are unable to carry their young abou 
Never Mr ehs the least when engaged in their daily domestic duties, so they 


thing stolen from us, al- place the child in the chair, thus giving it freedom to sit 
Y or run about as it pleases. 

though my chests were occa- 

sionally left open. When we went to the upper Caiary the greater 
part of our belongings were left in Nomocoliba. The Tuschuaua, 
the oldest man of the place, had, before our eyes, a platform made 
on which were piled our chests and bundles. When we returned, a 
month later, we found our things covered with a thick layer of 
dust. Nobody had touched anything, although everybody knew 


what valuables—beads, axes, and knives—were stored there.” 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg. ) 
AN INDIAN CHILD IN ITS HANGING CHAIR. 
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Speaking generally, the 
author does not hesitate to 
declare, “The property of 
another is strictly respected. 
Never will an Indian sell 
the smallest thing, while in 
his keeping, which belongs 
to another without the 
owner’s knowledge and con- 
sent, and never will he ac- 
cept payment for another.” 

It has been stated that 
thievery is unknown among 
the Indians of whom we 
are speaking. The author 
notes anexception. Hewas 
a man who had lived for 
sometime among the whites 
and who had become so ciy- 
ilized that he did not hesi- 
tate to steal. 

Regarding the cannibals, 
against whom he had been 
warned when he was in 
Manaos, he assures us that 
“they were all as harmless 
and good natured as all 
the other wild Indians with 
whom he came in contact.” 

Having had such delight- 
ful experiences among these 

_ simple, kind hearted people, 
we can well understand that 
when the day of parting 
came the author found it 
difficult to tear himself away 
from those at whose hands 
he had for nearly two years 
received such unvarying 
kindness, and who had con- 
tributed so materially to 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg.) the SUCCeSS of his really note- 
TUYUKA INDIAN IN DANCING COSTUME. worthy expedition. 
6 ” 
Feasts with dances constitute the chief pleasures of the Bra- The people ) he te ] Ss 


zilian Indians. They are generally of a religious nature 66 

andl are held to salobets such events asthe birthofa child, US, Came from all the sur- 
the ripening of fruits, etc. At these feasts the dancers © ; 
wear ornaments of rare feathers which are highly prized. rounding malokas to bid 
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us farewell. In the village plaza, before the assembled throng, the 
chief pronounced a long eulogy on the departing guest, that closed 
with the pious missionary words of farewell, ‘yasti tupana irumo’ (go 
with God). All accompanied us to the landing place. The women 
once more held out to me their children. Each one wished to clasp 
my hand. Rarely have I known so trying a separation.” 

In the vorwort to his charming work, after tendering his acknowl- 
edgments to those in Europe who had enabled him to undertake the 
journey, of which he has given us so graphic an account, Dr. Koch- 
Griinbere concludes as follows: 

“Before all, my thanks are due to the natives of the country, the 
Indians. Far away from any European settlement, accompanied 
only by my servant, I traveled among these nude people in perfect 
security. J entered their villages unarmed, even when the inhabi- 
tants had never before seen a white man. Never did it enter my 
thoughts that they would meet me in a hostile spirit, and my trust 
was rewarded by trust. Their affection and loyalty protected me in 
many dangers and tided me through many gloomy hours that are 
ever incident to such a journey. 

“The liberty-loving Indian at first naturally distrusts the white 
man, and not without reason, for in many cases it is with adventurers, 
the riffraff of other lands, the outcast of humanity, with whom they 
come in contact. So was it at the time of the conquest, so, alas, is it 
still in many parts of South America. But if the Indian, after asso- 
ciating with the white man, discovers that he wishes him well, his 
distrust vanishes at once, and his true lovable nature comes to the 
fore. He shows himself, as, under normal circumstances, he is in 
reality, a harmless child of nature, and, as a rule, requites the kind- 
ness of the white man with the fullest confidence. 

“Hence comes it that the unprejudiced traveler, who does not look 
upon the Indian as an object to be exploited for his own selfish ends, 
but who regards him as a man, is sure to find him a man, and a man, 
too, of pronounced individuality. Never should we forget that aside 
from their various culture stages all men are animated by the same 
spirit, even though, under the influence of modern civilization, it is 
often difficult to understand the native mental process of the children 
of nature. 

Menschen sind die Menschenkinder 
Aller Zeiten, aller Zonen, 


Ob sie unter Birkenbuschen, 
Ob sie unter Palmen wohnen. ! 


We are well aware that the account Dr. Koch-Griinberg gives of 
the copper-colored denizens of the South American forests is wholly 
different from that of most writers. But he is not alone in his favor- 
able estimate of them. Those who know them best, who have spent 





1 The children of all ages and all climes are men, whether thev live under birch 
trees or under palms. 
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the longest time among them and have had an opportunity of studying 
them at close range, will find our author’s descriptions and judgments 
correct as well as sympathetic. 

But divergent as his experiences are from those of the majority of 
travelers, they are nevertheless quite in harmony with those we 
should expect from one who was willing to treat the Indian as a human 
being and not as a pariah or as a soulless brute. They are the same 
as those of the present writer in the llanos and montafias of Colombia 
and Peru; the same as those related by Dr. von den Stein in his 
elaborate work, Unter den Natur Vélkern Zentral Brasiliens, who 
declares that ‘‘the idyllic days spent among the Bakiri Indians of 





(Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunber .) 
DR. GRUNBERG’S FLOTILLA HOMEWARD BOUND. 


These Indian-made canoes resemble a dugout. They are reenforced with wooden planks nailed up 
the sides to give it more stability. In the back of the boat a latticework of wood and palm bast pro- 
tects the traveler and his baggage. 

southern Brazil were the happiest of my life,” the same that Dr. 
Mozans narrates in his two recent volumes, Up the Orinoco and Down 
the Magdalena, and Along the Andes and Down the Amazon; the same 
as any traveler will have who will go among the Indians in a true 
Christian spirit, and as a practical believer in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

How often have we, in reading Dr. Koch-Griinberg’s delightful 
pages, longed for the day—as we frequently longed for it when we 
were the guest of the red man in equatorial wilds—when poet and 
romancist will avail themselves of the splendid material that, in the 
virgin forests of the Equator, has so long been awaiting the advent of 
the true literary craftsman. He will find here many Atalas, many 
Hiawathas and Mimnehahas, who require but the kindly offices of a 
Chateaubriand or a Longfellow to introduce them to a world to 


which, up to the present, they have been utter strangers. 
Me ese 
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N July, 1911, the National Institute of Panama took possession of. 
its new and commodious buildings, situated above the city on 
the eastern slope of the Ancon Hill. The new site is salubrious 
and overlooks the city and the bay. The buildings surround a 

patio paved with concrete, and are two and three stories high, em- 
bracing 23 class-rooms, physical, chemical, and manual training labo- 
ratories, a library, gym- 
nasium, dormitories, din- 
ing hall, kitchen, offices of 
the administration, and the 
director’s private apart- 
ment. The appointments 
for ventilation and sanita- 
tion leave nothing to be 
desired. 

The facade is ornamented 
withsculpture and presents 
a noble appearance. The 
buildings have been three 
years in construction and 
cost $1,000,000 gold. Much 
equipment for laboratories, 
class instruction, and gym- 
nasium apparatus is still to 
be provided, while the ques- 
tion of building or purchas- 
ing modern houses for the 
professors has already been 





raised. DR. EDWARD EWING BRANDON. 
Simultaneous with the 


removal to the present quarters, Dr. George Goetz, graduate of the 
University of Berlin, and for several years a teacher in the schools 
of Argentina, entered upon his duties as the new director. His 
appointment is for a period of five years. He has at once begun a 
reorganization of the schools. The primary course has been in- 
creased from five to six years. The same reform has been extended 
to all primary schools, urban and rural, of the Republic. This 





1By Dr. Edward Ewing Brandon. 
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department is used in the Institute as an observation and practice 
school for the normal section. 

The high school, entrance to which is through the primary depart- 
ment or by examination for boys coming from other primary schools, 
State or private, 1s divided into two cycles of three years each. In the 
lower cycle the studies are the same for all pupils, embracing the 
ordinary studies of these grades, English, history, geography, and 
penmanship. 

The Institute has a good gymnastic hall, and physical training and 
military drill are regular subjects in the course of instruction. 

The upper cycle is divided into three courses, viz, letters, sciences, 
teaching. The first two will prepare fully for admission to univer- 
sities or professional schools such as law, medicine, or engineering. 
The Institute formerly offered, in addition, commercial and mechan- 
ical courses; but instruction in the trades is now given solely at the 




















THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PANAMA. 


The buildings of this institution have been three years in construction and cost $1,000,000. 


National Industrial School, while the Institute confines commercial 
instruction to its night school. 

This change in the commercial course is a questionable policy. 
The country has need of broad-minded, far-seeing men of business, 
and any movement that would direct fine talent away from the 
so-called learned professions, which are now crowded, should be 
encouraged. Panama will become an increasingly important com- 
mercial center and the national contingent should have an education 
that will fit it to take its rightful place and maintain its supremacy 
in the international competition that will develop in such an impor- 
tant world port. 

The graduates of each course receive the bachelor’s degree, corre- 
sponding to the baccalaureate of the French and Italian Lycea. At 
present the State does not intend to establish a school of university 
grade, but will continue to send abroad, on scholarships, for a uni- 
versity education, the most promising graduates of the Institute. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PANAMA. 


Kitchens and dining rooms. Dispensary, pharmacy, and Dormitories. 
physicians’ quarters. 
Laboratories, museum, and library. Swimming pool. Dormitories. 
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In many respects the normal section is the most conspicuous and 
important of the Institute. When the State first seriously undertook 
the question of public instruction, the need of efficient primary 
teachers was a pressing problem. The Government asked for 
volunteers, agreeing to assume the entire expense of education, 
tuition, board and lodging, books, ete., of those who would contract 
to teach at least five years in the primary schools after graduating 
from the normal section of the Institute. 

At that time, the period of study (above primary) was only five 
years. Twenty boys volunteered, and in February, 1912, this class, 
now numbering 18, will go forth to enter upon their five years’ 
service. They are a serious-minded set of young men, fully alert to 
the responsiblities that will be theirs and the high duty they owe to 
the Republic. 

While the method of procedure has been changed somewhat since 
this first era, scholarships sufficient to cover all legitimate expenses 
are still awarded to normal students, and in some cases, in other 
departments, where the boys come from parents who are unable to 
meet the expenses of educating them. 

All graduates are required to serve the State one year in some 
capacity, if called upon, while for normal graduates the term is 
longer. The same is true in the normal school for girls. For this 
reason the normal section of the Institute is bound to remain the 
predominant feature in the schools. 

Instruction in all departments is free, and for boarders the fee is 
$20 gold per month, which includes room, board, books, medicine 
and medical attention, with nursing when needed. A school physician 
is a regular member of the staff and visits the institution daily. 

Four professors including the director give their entire time to the 
work of the institution. The whole corps of instructors numbers 
upward of 20, but aside from the 4 mentioned above, the professors 
teach part time in other State schools or are engaged in other pro- 
fessions such as law or medicine. This practice presents some serious 
disadvantages as it hinders the development of the best pedagogic 
psinciples and an esprit de corps that is invaluable to educational 
institutions. 
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HE Pan American Union is in receipt of an interesting report 
on the possibilities of cotton cultivation in the Argentine 
Republic. This document was prepared and submitted, in 
May, 1911, by Mr. Juan S. Attwell, inspector of land and 

colonies of the department of agriculture of Argentina, and appeared 
as part of the Boletin Del Ministerio de Agricultura. It represents an 
expression of opinion on the advantages and opportunities for cotton 
culture in the Chaco Territory by Mr. Attwell, who has traveled 
extensively over the territory described and has given this question 
considerable thought and study. The subject is treated from a prac- 
tical point of view, and is so comprehensive in its scope that the 
Bulletin takes pleasure in reproducing it herewith in its entirety. 


Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu, in his work entitled “Les Etats-Unis aux XX 
Siécle,” says: 

The cultivation of cotton remains, everything considered, very remunerative and 
which yields, at the average price of 9 to 10 cents per pound, a net benefit per acre 
superior to any other American culture. At the very high prices obtained lately (1904) 
of 14 and even 15 cents per pound agriculture in the Southern States of America would 
become enormously profitable. But such high prices, which have produced an 
increase in the area devoted to cotton culture, are they supposed to be permanent? 


Although it is true that the area under cotton has increased some- 
what in the United States, it is also certain that the world’s demand 
for cotton has also increased in later years, and for this and other rea- 
sons prices instead of going down have remained quite high and to-day 
stand considerably above the average figures cited by the celebrated 
French economist. Cotton quotations, in fact, at the beginning of 
the present year (1911) passed the figure, very rarely reached before 
under normal conditions, of 15 cents the pound of seedless cotton, at 
the New York market, surpassed at the Liverpool market for middling 
cotton. 

It is well known that cotton of better quality and of superior grades, 
such as are grown in the Argentine Republic, are quoted still at higher 
prices, which explains the fact that certain merchants have made 
money. by sending Argentine cotton to Liverpool, while the country 
imports raw cotton and cotton goods worth $40,000,000 gold per year. 

The writer has taken samples of Argentine cotton to London, New 
York, and Washington, where experts have declared them first class 

Tol 
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in every respect, having also said without hesitation that such cotton 
surpasses in quality the greater portion of the American-grown cotton. 
In connection with this fact of vast importance to the future of 
cotton culture in Argentina, I quote what follows from the book 
entitled ‘‘Cotton,” recently published in America: 
Lower South America alone can compete with the South. 


Even more interesting is the opinion of the late Edward Atkinson, as giventin an 
article in the Manufacturer’s Record in 1903. During the Civil War Mr. Atkinson’ 





AN OPEN BOLL OF EGYTPIAN COTTON. 


Theseveral species of Egyptian cotton are characterized by long and very 
strong fibers, smooth seeds, small, pointed, three-locked bolls, and yel- 
low flowers. Some of them are second only to sea-island cotton in the 
length, fineness, and silkiness of their fiber. The great strength and 
high degree of twist allow the production of a very strong yarn in manu- 
facture, and they bring a price second only to that paid for the highest 
graces of sea-island, being used solely in the manufacture of the finest 
goods. 


imported cotton from India, Egypt, China, west Africa, Peru, and Brazil, and his con- 
clusion is that nearly all the foreign cotton is as unsatisfactory in quality as it is defi- 
cient in quantity. None of the countries mentioned, he says, have a congenial climate 
like ours. The Indian fiber is ‘‘short, rough, and unsuited to any but the coarsest 
fabrics.’’ The Chinese fiber he found ‘‘only a quarter of an inch long’”’; the cotton 
from west Africa ‘‘wholly unfit for use as a substitute for American’’; and he did not 
think Peru or Brazil could compete with the South. Summing up, Mr. Atkinson says 
that while he should like to believe otherwise, he was forced to the conclusion that 
the South would have a virtual monopoly for 50 years. ‘‘There is but one section of 
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the earth’s surface where, in my judgment, there can be competition with our cotton 
States in growing cotton of equal quality, and that ison the high pampas of the Parana 
and Paraguay Rivers, sufficiently elevated to be free from tropical conditions, endowed 
with a soil of wonderful fertility, and capable of unlimited crops of cotton and wheat.’’ 

In corroboration of Mr. Atkinson’s opinion a well-known agricul- 
turist of the United States, Mr. Joseph E. Wing, who has very recently 
visited the country on a mission from the American Government, has 
also said: 

I have seldom seen such vigorous and productive cotton plants as those at the cotton 
farms of the Chaco. That rich black soil is alluvial and much like that of the Missis- 
sippi Valley in Louisiana, but more friable and easily tilled. Cotton in the Chaco 
seems to set an unusual burden of fruit and altogether to rival the best we have in 
North America. 

That is, indeed, a rare combination in the Chaco, soil and climate adapted to the 
orange, which almost grows wild, to cotton, and to several other things of profit, and 
withal an alfalfa-growing country, so that the problem of feeding the farmer’s work 
stock is readily solved. 


In regard to the world’s demand for cotton it is also interesting to 
know the opinion of Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, who says in one of his annual reports: 

It is estimated that of the world’s population of 1,500,000,000 about 500,000,000 
regularly wear clothes, about 750,000,000 are partially clothed, and 250,000,000 habitu- 
ally go almost naked, and that to clothe the entire population of the world would 
require 42,000,000 bales of 500 pounds each. It therefore seems more than likely that 
the cotton industry will go on expanding until the whole of the inhabited earth is 
clothed with the products of its looms. 

The world’s production of cotton amounts at present to about 
17,000,000 bales of 500 pounds per bale, so that it is easy to foresee 
that with the spread of civilization it will always be difficult to pro- 
duce in the future more cotton than the amount required by man- 
kind. 

It is a matter of record the opinion expressed by Mr. Wu Ting- 
fang, Chinese minister in Washington, who once said to Senator 
McLaurin, of South Carolina: 

If my people wore cotton like they do in America, and every Chinaman should 
add an inch to his shirt, it would consume the entire cotton crop of the South. 

The United States, with the employ of powerful stimulants in the 
form of fertilizers, devote about 30,000,000 acres to the cultivation 
of cotton, while the Argentine Republic could easily devote an equal 
area in the northern Provinces and Territories, without the need of 
fertilizers, which enhance the cost of production. The question of 
labor remains, which in America was solved at first by the introduc- 
tion of slavery with all its evils. 

In regard to the Argentine Republic, I believe that it should be 
kept a white man’s country, and that this is possible even if we 
should grow cotton at much greater scale than at present. 
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The favorable results obtained by Italian farmers in America and 
the magnificent example set by thousands of white farmers in the 
north of Argentina, and more especially in the Territory of the 
Chaco, who have started cotton growing without any previous 
knowledge of the matter, with exceedingly favorable results, clearly 
show that cotton planting is not a monopoly of other races, while it 
has shown, on the contrary, that it offers an opportunity to make a 
good living for our northern population, since the picking of cotton 
is done by men, women, and children, and all derive a profit in pro- 
portion to the amount picked. 

European farmers are doing most of the planting in the Chaco, 
but these farmers employ native Indians and peons from Paraguay 
and the Province of Corrientes when the time comes to pick the 
cotton, make the sugar, and gather the fruit and the maize harvest, 
not to speak of other valuable crops, such as vegetables and the fruit 
of the castor-oil plant, which is bought at the farms for use by an oil 
factory working in Resistencia. 

The construction of new railroads has also operated in the sense 
of inducing more population to settle in the Territory, attracted also 
by the opportunity of acquiring fiscal or private lands at low values, 
so that given the progress already attained, the problem of populat- 
ing the Chaco by the white race, as well as the peaceful and industrial 
conquest of the native Indians which still exist in reduced numbers, 
can be considered as settled. 

Assuredly, if the Government could find a way to encourage in a 
practical manner the planting of cotton, for which the principal 
thing to do would be to take measures tending to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the large tracts of fiscal lands still awaitmg the coming of 
the farmer and also to induce pickers to come at the time of gathering 
the crop, it would at the same time help materially to solve the 
economic problems that the northern Provinces and Territories are 
doing their best to solve by themselves. 

The natural prolongation of the Province of Santa Fe, the rail- 
roads of which Province reach Resistencia and Barranqueras, the 
capital and the principal port of the Chaco, with probabilities to 
extend their lines farther north in the near future, this Territory is 
in condition to receive without difficulty either by the Parana River 
or through the railroad line the immigration which goes to Santa Fe 
and also the crop gatherers that go to the same Province only during 
harvest time, and who would also find remunerative work in the 
Chaco from February until May or during the cotton picking season. 

The cutting of quebracho, the manufacture of tanning extract, 
and the establishment of sugar factories have been instrumental in 





1In North America some pickers gather as much as 350 pounds, or more than 150 kilograms per day, 
which at the rate of 4 centavos per kilogram, paid to pickers in the Chaco, represent 6 pesos per day, or 
$2.50 gold, which can also be gained by diligent pickers in Argentina. 
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attracting large amounts of capital, which yields very handsome 
dividends. On account of the establishment of the Pastoril colony, 
200 square leagues of land, equal to 1,200,000 acres, have been 
occupied at once by settlers and their cattle, there being already a 
scheme afloat to put up a frozen-meat factory to utilize the large 
amount of cattle to be found in the Territory. The cattle and other 
industries will soon acquire much larger proportions on account of 
the proposed sale at public auction of not less than 400 square leagues 
of fiscal lands, equal to 2,400,000 acres, adjoming the National Rail- 
road line now in construction from Barranqueras (Chaco) to Metan 


(Salta). 





BOLLS OF TRIUMPH COTTON. 


As soon as this railroad reaches kilometer 205 (at present it runs 
up to kilometer 170), where it must establish a junction with a branch 
line of the National Central Railroad, which starts from Quimili, in 
the Province of Santiago del Estero, the communication by railroad 
between the northern Provinces and the deep waters of the Parana 
River, at Barranqueras, will be established, a fact which will have a 
great and beneficial influence in their development. 

I have recently made several trips through the Chaco, having gone 
from Resistencia to Fortin Roca, on the Bermejo River, passing 
through the well-settled and flourishing colonies of Benitez and 
Margarita Belen, the camps of Echegaray, part of the Pastoril colony, 
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and the Zapallar colony, where a great number of settlers are waiting 
for the land to be surveyed, as already decided upon, and granted to 
those who have made improvements on the lots occupied, returning 
afterwards by the Selvas del Rio de Oro and the prosperous and 
important colony of Las Palmas. 

Another trip made was from Resistencia to Fortin Ganaderos 4 
Caballo, crossing westward the colonies of Resistencia and Popular, 
the camps of Juan Penco, another large portion of the Colonia Pas- 
toril, and the tracts reserved for quebracho cutting to the west of this 
colony; having also made the trip to the end of the line now in 
construction from Barranqueras to Metan, as well as from Resistencia 
to Buenos Aires by the Province of Santa Fe Railroad. 

This is not the place to essay a description of the Chaco, nor to 
refer in detail to the points visited, but I feel I would not be doing 
my duty if I did not say at least that I found the quebracho men 
satisfied, the cattlemen pleased, and the farmers quite enthusiastic 
in all the region visited, since the Chaco offers admirable advantages 
for the triple exploitation of the forest, cattle, and farming industries. 

In regard to cotton planting, which so far abounds more in and 
around the colonies of Resistencia, Benitez, Margarita Belen, and 
Popular, this year has found its way to the Colonia Pastoril and to the 
Zapallar colony, and is also to be found at Colonia General Vedia, 
and such are its advantages that the most far away planters are not 
frightened at the necessity of paying sometimes as much as 50 pesos 
the ton for transportation, cost of transportation which is, of course, 
reduced to 3,4, or 5 pesos per ton, for the large number of farmers who 
erow their cotton, within the above-mentioned colonies of Resistencia, 
Benitez, Margarita Belen, and Popular. The Government has this 
month decreed the establishment of a new agricultural colony adjoin- 
ing the railroad from Barranqueras to Metan, where the problem of 
transportation is already solved. 

The future of cotton culture is assured. The experimental state 
characteristic of all new ventures has been left behind and the natural 
drawbacks at the start have been forgotten. At present all well- 
advised farmers devote what land they can to the growing of cotton, 
which is to-day one of the most profitable pursuits in the country, 
as it is in the United States, owing to the high prices prevailing now 
(May, 1911), when middling cotton is quoted at 17 cents per pound 
at Liverpool, precisely when the Argentine crop is coming to an end 
and before the American crop can possibly start, since it only begins 
in August, a circumstance which will always work in our favor. 

The methods of cotton culture can be found in any work dealing 
on the subject and particulars can also be obtained by writing to the 








1 An Argentine paper dollar or peso is equal to 44 cents gold. 
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National Agricultural School, Colonia Benitez, Chaco, so that I will 
only say here that it presents no difficulties of any sort and that in 
the Chaco the seed is generally sown at the beginning of October, and 
the picking starts four months afterwards and lasts until the end of 
May, when killing frosts are liable to fall, a fact, however, which does 
not always take place, since the frost is also liable to come later in 
the year, and the picking can then go on for a month or two longer. 

This year the yield has varied from 1 to 3 tons of seed cotton per 
hectare, according to the quality of the land and the more or less care 
devoted to the plantation, so that it is not much to assume an average 
yield of 14 tons, or 1,500 kilograms, per hectare, the hectare being 
equal to 2.40 acres. 

The price of seed cotton at the ginning plants, of which the major- 
ity are to be found in Colonia Benitez, stands at 23 centavos per 
kilogram, or 230 pesos per ton, so that the gross return to the farmer 
for a hectare sown with cotton amounts to 345 pesos, or a little over 
$60 gold per acre. 

The cost of picking, at the rate of 4 centavos the kilogram, for 1,500 
kilograms, comes to 60 pesos, and if 40 pesos are added for rent and 
cultural expenses, a net benefit of 245 pesos per hectare is obtained, 
from which can be deducted, for pessimistic reasons, another 45 
pesos, leaving always said benefit standing at 200 pesos per hectare, 
or in round numbers $40 gold per acre. 

When the farmers themselves, with the help of their own families, 
plant, cultivate, and pick the cotton, it can be truly said that instead 
of reductions, notable increases are certain to be obtained in the yield 
and in the benefit per acre. 

At all times a farmer can carry a load of cotton to the nearest 
country grocery feeling sure that it will be bought from him at pre- 
vailing prices and paid in cash, which is not always the case with 
other products. 

In regard to the ginning plants, their business consists in separating 
the fiber from the seed and selling them in the Buenos Aires market, 
where prices this year run as high as 900 pesos for the ton of fiber and 
60 pesos for the ton of seed, or $390 gold for the first and $26 gold for 
the second. 

Applying these figures and knowing that 1,500 kilograms of seed 
cotton will yield 1,000 kilograms of seed and 500 kilograms of fiber, 
we find that the average gross value of the yield of a hectare planted 
to cotton, amounts to 510 pesos, or $90 gold per acre, a value which 
can be obtained by any planter running a cotton gin at his own 
expense. 

In the latter case, and buying the cotton from the neighbors, the 
business would still be more profitable, but under all the cireum- 
stances it has been shown that it is good enough to tempt the most 
exacting minds. 








1The cost of transportation by river boats from Barranqueras to Buenos Aires is never higher than 14 
pesos for the ton of fiber, and 10 pesos for the ton of seed. 
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Since Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu said that at the high prices of 13 and 14 
cents per pound (which, as already seen, have risen lately to 17 cents 
per pound), agriculture in the Southern States of America would 
become enormously prosperous, a phenomena has accentuated itself 
which tends to depress it, however, and which is at the same time the 
principal reason why cotton prices are kept high and increase year 
after year. 

This phenomena is caused by the presence of the terrible and 
destructive boll weevil, which, coming at first from Mexico, has 
already covered most of the cotton land west of the Mississippi River. 
It crossed this river several years ago and is now making its way 
toward the Atlantic, so that it is only a question of a short lapse of 
time when all the cotton belt of the United States will be ravaged by 
the boll weevil. 

Against this plague no remedy has yet been found, a plague which 
produces a reduction of over 40 per cent on the current yield of cotton, 
and which is calculated to cause a yearly loss of more than one 
hundred millions of dollars to the American planters. 

For these reasons it would not be strange if some enterprising 
farmers of America, once they knew the advantage to be derived from 
growing cotton in Argentina, should come to try better fortune in this 
new and promising field. 

Humanity has always found away to satisfy its needs and tts wants, 
and it is permissible to think that as soon as her leading minds grasp 
the fact that it'suffices to push the plow into our soft and fertile lands 
of the North to produce‘the textile which, in union with our wool, can 
clothe millions of men and women—it is permissible to think, surely, 
that once this fact is known throughout the world, there will be 
no lack of enterprising and hardworking men necessary to turn those 
regions of healthy and agreeable climate into a new El Dorado. And 
in the near future, when this country shall have increased its wealth 
tenfold, perhaps some writer will be able to say, as Carnegie has said 
of America: “The greatness of Argentina is due to cotton.” 
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HE River Heath (el Rio Heath) is found on only a few maps, 
even in the best atlases and geographies. The region 
through which it runs is in the heart of South America, where 
three great Republics come close together, and where there 1s 

still chance for exploration that can warm the heart of the adven- 
turous. Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia are all interested in the country 
traversed by this strange river, and the future promises great things 
for its drainage basin. In 
fact, the River Heath 
forms part of the new fron- 
tier of Peru, and is the di- 
viding line between Peru 
and Bolivia. It has been 
called the ‘‘Abuyama 
River,” but other titles 
are attached to it from 
fanciful or traditional ge- 
ography, and even yet the 
river, by any name, carries 
a certain terror to the na- 
tives who live along its 
banks. 

This portion of the south- 
ern continent is almost the 
only part left for the 
seeker after the unknown. 
In 1910 it was visited by a 





EDWIN RUTHVEN HEATH. 


Dr. Heath, in whose honor the River Heath in South Amer- 
ica is named, made extensive explorations in Bolivia 
and Brazil in 1880 and 1882. He is now living in Kansas 
City an active life, and has always retained ‘his love for 
and interest in Latin America. 


well-organized expedition, 
and even then its primitive 
isolation had not been 
changed. Unfortunately 
the name of Heath, as 


given to that particular river, has been erroneously traced “to an 
English explorer killed there by savages,” whereas in reality it was 
a German explorer, Felix Muller, who lost his life there, and it was 
an American, a learned Yankee, as the Peruvians called him, who, 
practically alone, explored, charted, and scientifically described much 
of this mysterious region, and in whose honor the country named 
this hitherto unknown stream the River Heath. 

The River Heath empties into the Madre de Dios at 12° 30’ south 
and 68° 44’ west (Greenwich), after flowing almost due north for 


something over 100 miles. It is probably the best way of leaving the 
760 . 
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eastern slope of the Andes from Peru, as the stream, although possess- 
ing many rapids during its course, is not as a rule choked by rocks or 
dangerous impediments of that character. Its importance in that 
respect is recognized, and since the official work of Maj. Fawcett in 
1910, when this river was selected as part of the boundary between 
Peru and Bolivia, it has assumed greater significance in the public eye. 
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Locating Map- 








THE POSITION OF THE RIVER HEATH. 
The heart of South America is still relatively unexplored and to a great extent unknown. The River 


Heath is of decided importance, as it runs through this rich and promising country and is develop- 
ing into a highway along which commerce between east and west must flow. 


On its water must develop an immense traffic as the adjacent country 
is opened up and when the rapidly building Madeira & Mamore Rail- 
way is completed; still greater must be its value when the Panama 
Canal is finished. Therefore the reason for its name should be under- 
stood, and honor should be done to the intrepid explorer who ventured 
into this region when it was as mysterious as at the times of the Incas 
and the Spaniards who conquered them. In England (Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, new series, Vol. V, meeting for Apr. 9, 
1883) the accomplishments of Dr. Heath have received due credit, but 
8599—Bull. 4—11——7 
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in the United States less justice has been done him. It is conse- 
quently a pleasure for the Pan American Union, through its BULLETIN, 
to refresh the memory of its American readers in this regard, and to tell 
the story of one of the heroes of the country who has done so much to 
perpetuate the friendship binding the two continents together. 

Dr. Edwin Ruthven Heath, after whom the River Heath in South 
America is named, is still alive and practicing his profession of medi- 
cine in Kansas City. He was born in Janesville, Wisconsin, July 13, 
1839, but during the gold fever in California he went west in 1848, 
passing that winter in Savannah, Missouri, and reaching Sacramento 
on October 15, 1849. 

Determined to have a college education, he went to Beloit College, 
from which he was graduated in 1861, and studying medicine after- 
wards, he was given the degree of doctor of medicine by the Homeo- 
pathic Medical College of New York City in 1863. 

Six years later, when Dr. J. P. Root was appointed minister to 
Chile, Dr. Heath accompanied him as secretary of legation. One of 
the first adventures of the members of the legation staff was to cross 
the Andes into Argentina by the Uspallata Pass, a hazardous pro- 
ceeding in 1870, but they surpassed that by returning to Chile by the 
Portillo Pass at an elevation of 13,300 feet. Soon after this Dr. Heath 
was sent to the Caracoles silver mines, 110 miles due east of Antofa- 
gasta on the Pacific coast, his mission being to collect ammonite fossils 
for Prof. Agassiz and to make topographical sketches of the district. 

Dr. Heath was shortly afterwards offered and accepted the position 
of surgeon in chief of the Pacasmayo Railway, to run from the Pacific 
into the Department of Cajamarca, as part of the system of railways 
then under construction by Henry Meiges. 

In 1878 he returned to the United States to prepare for exploratory 
work, his objective point being the Beni River. In 1879 he went to 
Para, Brazil, ascended the Amazon and Madeira Rivers to San 
Antonio, where the early attempts to build the now almost completed 
Madeira & Mamore Railway were then active... He remained there 
in charge of the medical department and in association with another 
American distinguished in South American annals, George Earl 
Church, until work was suspended in August, 1879. He then ascended 
the Madeira River to Exaltacion and Santa Ana, on the Yacuma 
River emptying into the Madeira, and crossed the pampas to the 
town of Reyes, close to the Beni River, in Bolivia. 

Dr. Heath remained in Reyes to study the Indians and to make his 
plans to descend the river, a feat that had been considered hitherto 
impossible. Even the rubber traders were at that time accustomed 
to transport their stocks up the Beni, to rearrange them at Reyes, 








1 Existing conditions, with remarks on Dr. E. R. Heath, p. 406, are to be found in the “ Recollections. 
of an Ill-fated Expedition,’ by Neville B. Craig, Lippincott Co., 1907. 
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and to have them carried down the Madeira, although by this cireui- 
tous route almost double the time and distance were consumed. Re- 
ports of the dangers of the Beni were general; attempts had been 
made to ascend it from its junction with the Madeira, but had failed; 
the natives of all classes declared the trip practically self-destruction. 
But after several preliminary trips of investigation the actual journey 
was begun. 

The voyage down the Beni River commenced on August 6, 1880. 
The adventures, mishaps, accidents, and good luck of this intrepid 
explorer could fill a volume. He passed through the region already 





SHORE OF THE RIVER HEATH. 


To-day this river has lost the solitude of a generation ago. There are tribes of native Indians on it 
still, but gradually it will be utilized for the growing commerce of the rich interior of South 
America. 


entered by hardy traders and then into the unknown. The mouths of 
many rivers were accurately located, and other scientific observations 
were made. Meanwhile all his Indian companions had deserted him, 
until only two native boys were left, but they were brave and faithful, 
remaining by him to the end. One river was named Ivon after Dr. 
Heath’s brother, another Orton, after Prof. James Orton, also a 
famous South American explorer. On October 8, 1880, was located the 
mouth of the wonderful Madre de Dios River with which the Beni 
really unites. Up this stream, which had seldom been traveled, and 
joining its waters with the greater ‘‘Mother,”’ is the River Heath, 
which the explorer himself was destined never to see. The unknown 
was almost over now, and with a few more adventures the leaking, 
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primitive, and crowded canoe passed into the Madeira River on Octo- 
ber 11, 1880, having accomplished what had never before been 
recorded. 

The little expedition returned to Reyes by ascending the Mamore, 
a distance of 325 miles, to Exaltacion, which was reached on November 
5, finally arriving at Reyes on December 11, 1880. The results of the 
exploration were at once evident. Mysterious horrors were dissipated ; 
a practical route from the rubber territory of the interior was de- 
veloped, and trade was expanded a hundredfold within a year. 





PRIMITIVE CANOEING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


One of the mysteries of exploration is that so many hardy adventurers escaped from the danger of navi- 
gating these treacherous inland rivers and brought back with them accurate information of what they saw 
and found. Dr. Heath descended the Beni River in a dugout, the conditions being as primitive as could 
be described, yet his data stand the exacting test of to-day. But the description of the boat must be given 
in his own words: ; 

“Tn the stern sat Ildefonso with his paddle. In the bow sat Sebastian, while the center was occupied by 
our oxhide of farinha projecting some 15 inches above the boat. I sat behind this with compass, paper, 
and pencil, alternately using my paddle and pencil. When we were all in the boat we were only 4 inches 
above the water. The boat was 15 feet long by about 4 feet wide, water-soaked, partly rotten, cracks being 
calked with corn husks and pitched with clay.” 


In 1882 Dr. Heath began the ascent of the upper stretch of the 
Beni River, a rather well-known and traveled route, however, but he 
wished to demonstrate that the whole river from its mouth in the 
Madre de Dios to its origin, not far from La Paz, was available. He 
was successful in this as in the previous trip, and arrived at La Paz 
in safety, having been from April 26 to July 25 on the trip. The 
Bolivian Government received him with expressions of gratitude for 
what he had accomplished. 

Dr. Heath, after this last expedition, returned to the United States 
and resumed the routine practice of his profession. He now lives in 
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Kansas City, Kansas. In addition to his medical work he has the 
position as consul for the Republic of Nicaragua, as well as for the 
Republics of Guatemala, Honduras, and Boliva. He is) still a 
vigorous, hearty man, keenly enjoying life and glad that his early 
years could have been devoted to such a worthy cause, in which he 
himself derived such pleasure. 

The River Heath is now, as has been said, the boundary between 
Peru and Bolivia. East of that river, from the Andes to the Beni 
and Madre de Dios, are some 35,000 square miles. This country 
forms an extensive triangle, in the south of which are meager trading 
and mission villages, to the north are a few rubber settlements, 
but the vast stretches between these extremities are unexplored 
and peopled by savages. That was the case even in the days of the 
Incas, and those sturdy inhabitants of the mountains pushed an 
expedition into this tropical wilderness, only to meet defeat quite 
as much through climate as otherwise, but they left their trace in 
unlocated fortresses and plainly evident roads. This region rivals 
that of the plateau of Santa Fe de Bogota in Colombia as the home of 
the mysterious gilded man (El Dorado), and many brave but fool- 
hardy adventurers have lost their lives in the search for it. 

Maj. P. H. Fawcett, of the British Army (The Geographical 
Journal, April, 1911), explored some of it in 1910 while establishing 
the boundary line, but even he asserts that there still remain at 
least 10,000 square miles into which it is believed no white man 
has ever entered. These forest areas were in earlier times thickly 
populated, but they are to-day almost deserted except for the few 
remaining Indians who, rendered suspicious by the long-continued 
ageressions of rubber exploiters and trading adventurers, maintain 
an effectual campaign against further exploration. Yet this hostility 
is not deep seated; it can be overcome and their emnity turned to 
friendship by honest, fair, and fearless treatment of them. These 
native wild men are clever, their knowledge of their forests is pro- 
found, and when they are finally made to trust the white man it can 
be utilized most effectively to the advantage of scientific investigation. 

This fascinating field is the region toward which the River Heath 
promises to be the highway. It is still full of the early but disap- 
pearing romance of the original conquistadores. The edges of the 
Andean slope have abundant gold; the whole country is rich in rubber, 
in the resources of the untrodden Tropics, in the innumerable diversi- 
ties of animal and vegetable life; in all those phases of the unknown 
which stimulate man’s curiosity and ambition to such a wonderful 
degree, distinguishing him thereby from the unproductive savage. 
The English, German, Spanish, and indeed the Bolivians, Peruvians, 
and other inhabitants of the mountain plateaus have accomplished 
much to break open the barriers of this mysterious wilderness, 
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but practically the very first white man to demonstrate the possi- 
bility and the value of reclaiming this peculiarly isolated region 
of South America was a native of the United States, Dr. Edwin 
Ruthven Heath. 















































































































































THE BETTER CLASS OF BOATS USED IN THE AMAZON BASIN. 


ane little boat in which the Indian is seated is like the one used by Dr. Heath on some of his exploring 
expeditions. 

Below is quoted an extract from Dr. Heath’s observations which shows how close was the division be- 
tween life and death on one of his experiences. They were proceeding upstream, with all their possessions 
in the one little boat, and came to a series of rapids: 

“Tidefonso had the bowline, Sebastian the stern line, and I was in the water to keep the boat from 
the rock. Ildefonso, when he was on the projecting rock, becoming bolder, began to pull and we could 
not hold the boat. As soon as the boat struck the fall it reared and then plunged out of sight. Fortu- 
nately I caught the stern line and took a couple of turns around a bowlder, and thus we drew it to the shore, 
but our paddles and oxhide of food were in the whirlpool. When the current, turned by the projecting 
rock, rushed against the opposite shore, it would crest over, and falling would flow back and fill the hole 
in the whirlpool; then the hole would re-form and my oxhide and paddles would disappear. 

“While my Indians were bailing out the boat, [divested myself of clothing, started for the whirlpool, and 
when about halfway my Indians saw me and cried out in horror, ‘Come back! for God’s sake, come back!’ 
but I kept on, watching the reappearance of the oxhide. As soon as it came to the surface, I caught hold of 
it, swimming and pulling so that we reached the edge of the hole, but the look into the pit was terrifying, 
indeed. Once far enough from the hole I got behind it and pushed it ashore. After my Indians had re- 
ceived the oxhide I was carried three times round before I could land. Resting, I returned and brought 
my two paddles. The thin paddle being freshly made sank like iron. I looked around to see how I could 
get another. All our axes and machetes being at the bottom of the river, I could not cut down a tree to 
make one. Fortunately I found a log in proper length for a paddle, but cracked. This I rolled into the fire 
and charred it, and scraped off the charred part with a stone, and again burned it. In time Ihada paddle.” 
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General foreign trade of Latin America for 1910. 
1 
Imports. Exports. Total foreign trade. 
Countries. 
1909 1910 1909 1910 1909 1910 
| 

Mei coylaenn see $78, 266, 513 $97, 432,891 | $115,550, 309 | $130,023,135 | $193,816, 822 $227, 456, 026 
Guatemalasesee- eee 25,811,586 35,251,317 26,756,143 | 310,079,219 | 212,567,729 315, 330, 5386 
SPUIKWACGIOR..5---2----- 4,176, 982 3, 745, 249 6, 785, 480 7,297, 836 10, 962, 362 11,043, 085 
Honduras 4........- 2,581, 553 3,019, 416 1,990, 601 2,571,916 4,572, 154 5, 591, 332 
Nicaragua.......--- 2 958, 879 2) 583,257 3, 647, 984 3, 989, 428 6, 606, 863 6,572, 685 
Costarhicdesseeeseee 6, 307, 034 8, 152,501 8, 440, 007 8, 644, 505 14, 747,041 16, 797, 006 
Ieee NOB) ooneabsusce 8, 756, 307 10, 056, 994 1,502, 475 1, 769, 330 10, 258, 782 11, 826, 324 
Culbateee eee ase 91, 447, 581 103, 675,581 124, 711,069 150, 909, 020 216, 158, 650 254, 584, 601 
Dominican Republic) 4,361,428 6, 408, 838 8,562,771 10, 924, 371 12,924,199 17, 333, 209 
Ja Lert Chee gee ge ae 24,701, 160 35,880,678 | 2 17,399,240 | 311,008, 483 222,100, 400 3 16, 889, 161 


Latin Repub- 
lies in North 
America... - - 


Argentine Republic -|293, 673, 412 341, 217,536 385, 430, 012 361, 447, 274 679, 103, 424 702, 664, 810 
BOUT. 5 socsceSece- 14, 405, 407 18, 135, 000 24, 868, 142 29, 080, 957 39, 273, 549 47, 215, 957 
JBye VA lls AEG is eee 179, 690, 125 235, 574, 837 308, 331, 829 310, 006, 438 488, 021, 954 545, 581, 275 
Chilese 3255s s300es 95, 660, 208 108, 582, 279 111, 846, 917 120, 021,919 207, 507, 125 228, 604, 198 
Colompiaseses eee. LAST 927 17, 025, 637 16, 040, 198 17, 625, 153 28, 158, 125 34, 650,790 
ICWACWP 52522555565 9, 352, 122 8, 024, 105 12, 439, 400 13, 666, 371 21,791, 522 21, 690, 476 
IERIE. on=scess0- 3, 655, 366 5, 374, 837 4,957, 055 4,419, 497 8, 612, 421 9,794, 334 
IP CRU ae es 8 20, 891, 327 22, 508, 021 31,554, 376 31, 144, 250 52, 445, 703 53, 652, 271 
WIMDOAN. - cc cccecces 38, 643, 034 42,796, 706 46, 907.559 43, 333, 125 85,550, 593 86, 129, 831 
Wiene7uelamece scenes 9, 766, 182 12, 387, 552 16,028, 635 17, 948,571 25,794, 817 30, 336, 123 
South Ameri- | 
can Repub- | 
TCS pee ses ee 577, 855, 110 811, 626,510 958,404,123 | 948,693,555 |1, 636, 259,233 | 1,760,320, 065 
Total Latin 
America... .|887. 224,083 |1, 057,833,232 |1,253, 750,152 1,285,910,798 |2, 140,974, 235 | 2,343, 744, 030 
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1 Fiscal year ending June 30. 


2 1908. 


3 1909. 


5 Fiscal year ending Sept. 30. 


4 Fiscal year ending July 31. 


HE foreign commerce of the 20 Latin American Republics 
for the year 1910 amounted to $2,343,744,030, an increase 
of $202,769,795 over the preceding year. The population 
of these countries from the best obtainable data—estimates 

for about one-half the Republics and probably in such case too 
large—amounts to 73,666,028. Accepting the total of population as 
given, the foreign commerce of Latin America for 1910 amounted to 
$31.81 per capita. The foreign commerce of the United States for 
the same year amounted to $3,427,415,895. On the basis of 92,174,515 
population, the per capita foreign trade of the United States was 
$37.18, only $5.37 greater than that of Latin America. The imports 
of Latin America were $1,057,833,232, and of the United States 
$1,562,924,251. The exports of Latin America were $1,285,910,798, 
and of the United States $1,864,491,644. The Latin American per 
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capita of imports and exports were $14.36 and $17.46, and the United 
States per capita $16.96 and $20.22. In a number of the Latin 
American countries the per capita trade far exceeded that of the 
United States, 1. e., Cuba, per capita of imports $48.01, of exports 
$69.88; of total $117.89; Argentina, imports $48.82, exports $51.72, 
total $100.54; Uruguay, imports $38.49, exports $38.97, total $77.46; 
Chile, imports $30.89, exports $34.29, total $65.18. 

The fact which has the greatest interest to the commercial world of 
to-day and bespeaks for itself in the future a preponderating position, 
is the enormous and sudden rise of Latin America in the scale of com- 
merical importance. Underlying this fact is the growing purchasing 
power and the great producing power of these countries, as yet but 
sparsely settled. With a growth in population, and with the devel- 
opment which is even now in progress and proportionately increasing, 
the commanding commercial importance of these countries is already 
assured. 

Comparing the year 1897, just preceding the Spanish-American 
War, with the year 1910, Latin American foreign trade shows the fol- 
lowing remarkable growth: 

LATIN AMERICA. 

















| 
Imports. | Exports. Total. 
| 
LQ eae Sey tele a retecc aie Seated ial ie RENE Perec oo age St enaveletay lays $1, 057, 833, 232 | $1, 285,910,798 | $2,343, 744,030 
TRO 7 de Wit cAk Quay een eres eed haa aap Gh ytyle acca 415,079, 562 495, 342, 937 910, 422) 499 
TMCTE ASC eee Ne pera alesse reece eee erate oes BE Beto 642, 753, 670 790, 567, 861 1, 433, 321, 531 
Bericentionincreases samme ee sere ae Ge eee eee 154.9 | 159.6 157.4 





Separating the 20 Republics into two groups, the first to include 
the North American countries Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 
and the second South America, i. e., Colombia, Panama, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, and Para- 
guay, the following results are shown. Panama in 1897 formed a 
part of Colombia and must therefore for purposes of comparison in 
1910 be joined to the second group. 

NORTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 











Imports. Exports. Total. 
1D Meee asceae sce aseaeccocacencsnccusn ana a BaSeore $236, 149, 728 $335, 447, 913 $571, 597, 641 
TSO72 cass ene epee ie eR ete Un rb net ae 80, 848, 144 116, 711, 169 197, 559, 313 
IMCKEASE 5 A Senseo Reena Ban ee ee 155, 301, 584 218, 736, 744 374, 038, 328 
Peri centiofincreaseast -ssee sa- cee oe ae eee eee 192.1 87. 189. 4 














SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 





LOQLO: 5.50 20255 Deel eee ec sie Eee CO AOE er Renae $821, 683, 504 $950, 462,885 | $1,772, 146, 389 
TRG 7.22 Sete Meh DCE ath ty a Re aeieemiencioalay ie aad Mamie 334, 231, 418 378, 631, 768 712, 863, 186 





AM CREASES hye eee NE sped at chee RD eed et 487, 452, 086 571,831, 117 1, 059, 283, 203 
Per Cenbiol INcCrease sey sien eee nen eee eee ee ema 145.9 151.2 148.6 
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CUBA 2994898460) 
CHILE 228,604,198 — \ 


MEXICO 4227,456,026 


URUGUAY ee 
PERU 53,652,271 SSE 

BOLIVIA 2 
COLOMBIA 34,650,790 
VENEZUELA| 50,336,123 
ECUADOR 21,690,476 

DoMINICAN REP. 17,033,209 
HAITI aya] 6,889,161 

CosTA RICA] 16,797,006 
GUATEMALA |©) 15,530,536 
PANAMA 11,826,324 === 
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NICARAGUA 

HoNDURAS 


460,000,000 
# 50,000,000 
$00,000,000 


Note: 
@) 1909 () Fiscal year ending June 50. 
(0) Fiscal year ending July SI. @) Fiscal year ending Sept. 50. 
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A considerable increase in trade, both in imports and in exports, 
has occured in every one of the 20 Republics, but not to the same 


degree in each. 


As examples of trade development under favorable 


conditions, Cuba from the first group and Argentina from the second 


may be given. 


To avoid fluctuations, instead of the single year 1897, 


the average of the three years, 1896, 1897, and 1898, is taken as 


showing the trade of that period. 
















































































CUBA. 
Imports. Exports. Total. 
LTO Sees era mas Se mesiecioae esac ose Seine mete ae $103, 675, 581 $150, 909, 020 $254, 584, 601 
1896 —1898\(@vierage) seneseeeeeeeeee cence renee een eer 11, 253, 063 17, 931, 502 29, 184, 565 
IM CTEASC BEBE s aieein sess us Se irc si Sela ise ee eee neeecis 92, 422,518 132, 977, 518 225, 400, 036 
I CTACCILZO IMM ChCASC meee nese eee eros ace eee eee 821.3 741.6 7233 
ARGENTINA. 
MOTOS ase Saree setae eee ea ole hererereioree ee ees atne metesee $341, 217, 536 | $361, 447, 274 | $702, 664, 810 
IEDR AWS (WSBT) oncocesccsoseunconccscsaceosusseusons 105,960,667 | 117, 266, 667 | 223, 227,334 
HIM CHOASE -fehyoe Ne eA ssa aves soe ae Sees reese esos 235, 256, 869 | 244, 180, 607 479, 437, 476 
Percentiofimcreasenea seeer en cere te eee eee 222.1 } 208. 2 | 214.8 
| 
The year’s increase in foreign trade, 1910. 
Countries. Imports. Exports. Total. 

MEXICO isos: Jeon ash auisinne cee ches aoe Selwee sea nice arene $19, 166, 378 $14, 472, 826 $33, 639, 204 
Glen re mn el ap Pee fara ee sec era re ee a re ee 1560, 269 3, 323, 076 2, 762, 807 
DalVvadorssee sates cee ence ete eae Oe rei neers Reena 1 431, 683 512, 406 80, 723 
ETOCS eats Sree eee Sa ene ne Se eee ae ee eer 437, 863 581, 315 1, 019, 178 
INGtoy eb leva ac tania ae er ae inet rea Gera a cee 1 375, 622 341, 444 1 34,178 
Costa Rica 1, 845, 467 204, 498 2, 049, 965 
TPATA ATTA Sas eases Hic es cmtey hs ss ah OO ee Rea an 1,300, 687 266, 855 1, 567, 542 
(OT Oe ie yereesese ee yee een Res ne ae el eg ge ae ie Se Sete 12, 228, 000 26 197,951 38, 425, 951 
1D) OTT TT CATT EVE 10 ULL 1 Ces a 2, 047, 410 2, 361, 600 4,409, 010 
ST ALG crateyae tee oie ie Cin SS ac ae er etter EE 1,179, 518 16, 390, 757 15, 211, 239 
ArcenitinevRepUlbli clas =seeaeeecr eran ea eee ener 47, 544,124 | 1 23, 982, 738 23, 561, 386 
IBM hives Mare ee Dace tase oobac Ee Us OGsGe aodauee asses asobe 3, 729, 593 | 4, 212, 815 7, 942, 408 
IB yA le ow asancas cae aac eo GoTo Gane a Gnn aa Geen ae enaosuanos 55, 884, 712 | 1, 674, 609 57, 559, 321 
Chil ete pane Pee ee er ne eee eae 12,922,071 | 8, 175, 002 21, 097, 073 
COlomib 1a ene ease eee a eee ese 4,907, 710 | 1, 584, 955 6, 492, 665 
ID OREO ema ae Saat MEST B OME COE BA RG HET OSE aoa nose 11,328, 017 | 1, 226, 971 1101, 046 
Baracuaye caeca sen easee eee eee ee eae enn 1,719, 471 | 1 587, 558 1,181, 913 
IED RUI ene ne Ca a Sly wd Pot eC heRLe ee een 1, 616, 694 | 1 410, 126 1, 206, 568 
SW UL ays eee rca eis ae is eee ee oe ere es 4, 153, 672 | 13, 574, 434 579, 238 
WiEMEZ UIE Aa tees koa) SOE e EE ee Iee oe ee 2, 621, 370 | 1,919, 936 4, 541, 306 

Total Latin America: | 
INTACTCASES pes ae ae Se ne Oe Sea a ee 173, 304, 740 | 67, 056, 259 208, 116, 258 
IDE CREASCSE emia ects nor ee eee eee 2, 695, 591 | 34, 895, 613 5, 346, 463 
INGTINCICASES =o eee ce eee eee TE ee eee eS 170, 609, 149 | 32, 160, 646 202, 769, 795 

Latin Republics in North America: | 

CreASCS! Rae Se ee oe renee eres 38, 205, 323 48, 261, 971 83, 954, 380 
Decreases......- ee ee ea eee en ge erated mC age 1, 367, 574 6, 390, 757 | 5, 245, 417 
36, 837, 749 41, 871, 214 78, 708, 963 

South American Republics: | 
ETI CLOASOS caste eye ee Sree ee a ee een 135, 099, 417 | 18, 794, 288 124, 161, 878 
IDECTEASES wip J Fick: heh eee ee nein races Saleen empes 1, 328, 017 | 28, 504, 856 101, 406 
133, 771, 400 19,710, 568 124, 060, 882 
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In comparing the foreign trade of the 20 Latin American Republics 
for the year 1910 with that of the preceding year the most significant 
fact disclosed is the very great increase in imports and the only 
moderate increase in exports. The enormous trade balance of 1909— 
$366,526,069 (exports $1,253,750,152, imports $887,224,083) gave 

way to a smaller balance of $228,077,566 (exports $1,285,910,798, 
imports $1,057,833,232). In other words, what Latin America 
gained in credits from the great balance of 1909 went to swell its 
purchases in 1910. 

Trade balances. 




















| 1909 1910 

IMG Kel COS Stee eae Steet Ie Rite Ra none oH Re Saya oe ee Sa ee ee $37, 283, 796 $32, 590, 244 
Clin anki teen See aoa Boe SEM SMe sed Bodo enh epee aOR nE NTE cana ewe eee 944, 557 4, 827, 902 
aba d OLS a see scram soe er Se SS Se Wee se ate iste SORE EE EEE eer 2, 608, 498 3, 502, 587 
SHON GIUTAS Hae apo mas Snes Mon eee ee ae eI ereyala Seo SERS eel tas ae nee cere 1 590, 952 1 447, 500 
INTGAT AGU aoe See eee ee ae ee ee ey a eee 689, 105 1, 406, 171 
GCOStAMRI Cas saan nee ane ars Bem tre sae soars se seen See Eten ame erie 2,132,973 492, 004 
aR EUTA SR le Sects Poa eee ee sere wie Steve coe re he oe etna eecne etl ey Pena 17, 253, 832 18, 287, 664 
CUM ae src par SS eS see arene Oe 33, 263, 488 47, 233, 439 
DominicanvRe pup lic sae ae eee See ens eee eae ae omer 4,201, 343 4, 515, 533 
1S BW le scot ee ea eae rary eaten, etre) CR en cen RED? RE nr atten, A emt eet 12, 698, 080 5, 127, 805 
FATS ENFIMELEVE PUD LIC seeps ets Oe ee eT aero EOE oe ee ee 91, 756, 600 20, 229, 738 
SEXO) Ate sorts se Sa ate eee Re als a ee SO ee aie 10, 462, 735 10, 945, 957 
NBN All eh roe ec oe ER SRA OD ee Ie Bea Sok Be yy en ees Se 128, 641, 704 74, 431, 601 
CUD Piers ie arte oie re ee er ge RE Ear ee a ae a (oR Reet | 16,186, 709 11.439. 640 
@Olomib laa ese See Nears oe oe Eee Ee oe eet en paces Rae 3, 922, 271 599, 516 
1 DYOUESNO KO een Ae ir en cre Ee en Nhe om Mee Moe keg SRR Taupe tap cee hte, Metin, a 3, 087, 278 5, 642, 266 
IRATALUAY S. aoe aoe eae 2c ie ISS ne Sen SE een eee 1,301, 689 1955, 340 
PERiees Mere etiny Ser atie sa See ON Pte Ln eee new tae aE Repent REE 10, 663, 049 8, 636, 229 
JUST ISDE Nake ne ceoce SEAREn assess Gui guareee cobke sades ootewares snoeceoses 8, 264, 525 536, 419 
A VECIOVEV ABTS Eee Set SoM ge IE a aM re Ee EE oe ae ane 6, 262, 453 5, 561, 019 
Iban IRONS OH INOrUA ATMO. 52. --2escessecsseccsocsecscosceseces 85, 977, 056 91, 010, 521 
S OU Ae ANTI Grrl Cer TMB ENE 0 1101 CS ey 280, 549, 013 137, 067, 045 

MO tal sas eyecte Macias sme tite GOES HAS a oo a eee Bite aR EE RR eee 366, 526, 069 228, 077, 566 








Manifestly the excess in values of exports over imports is not a 
true measure of the increase of wealth in any country, for the coun- 
try may grow richer with a balance of trade against it, e. g., England, 
and to the contrary it may grow poorer with the balance in its favor. 
But in the Latin American countries where exports are almost 
entirely from agriculture, stock raising, forests, and mines, and 
imports are nearly all highly manufactured goods, a favorable trade 
balance, while by no means representing the amount of the increase 
of wealth, does ordinarily show the fact of increase and furnishes an 
index of the amount. In most cases it is the factor of the greatest 
weight in determining the increase and the amount thereof. 

The broad underlying fact is that the purchasing power of Latin 
America increases in a fairly constant ratio of about 11 or 12 per cent 
a year. This measures approximately the increase in wealth in the 
Republics, which, in the ultimate analysis, now depends upon the 
producing power in agriculture, stock raising, forest products, and 
mining, the aggregate of which increase is in about the same ratio as 
the increase in purchasing power, viz, 11 or 12 per cent a year. 
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This statement may be taken as approximately true of the imme- 
diate present and of the near past, but it may fall far short of the 
truth as to the future. 

It is a significant fact, evidenced in many ways, that the accumu- 
lating wealth of Latin America is beginning to claim a place along 
with the investing capital of Europe. The standard of living in 
every one of the Republics has been raised in the last 12 or 14 years, 
and this advance has absorbed to a great extent the accumulating 
wealth which has thereby become not immediately productive, or 
rather not productive in any way ordinarily measured by statistics. 
But it is likewise true that a part of the accumulating wealth has been 
turned into more immediately productive channels. This last move- 
ment should advance, and with its advance the proportionate 
increase in wealth will be greater than in the past by an added factor. 

Latin American capital can not yet and will not for many years to 
come on its own ground oust European and United States capital. 
The field is too large and the profits are too great not to attract and 
hold capital from all the investing world. The Latin American 
countries are fully alive to the fact that where the foreigner makes 
one dollar the country makes two or even ten as the case may be, but 
the industrial history of the United States will be the industrial 
history of Latin America, and this means that gradually national 
capital will come to control national industries. This is the legitimate 
ambition of the Latin American Republics. 

While, taken as a whole, the forward industrial and trade movement 
of Latin America is constant, yet this forward movement is not the 
same in all the Republics, nor, in the larger ones, the same in all parts 
of the country, nor is it alike in all the industries. The disturbing 
effect of unfavorable political conditions, a depreciated and fluctuating 
paper currency, an inadequate tax system, a want of confidence on 
the part of capitalists in the security of investments; one or all of 
these causes has operated to hold back the development of some of 
the countries, but in none can it be said in fairness that the forward 
movement is not discernable. 

In nearly all the Republics political conditions are stable and capital 
is sure of its investment; in fully two-thirds the money standard 
does not fluctuate in value, and in all there is a constant advance 
toward better tax and budgetary system and practice. 

Western Europe and the United States furnish the market for 
nearly all Latin American products and in this market the prices are 
fixed. The balance wheel of a broad home market does not exist, for 
there is but little manufacturing and a sparse population. Under 
these conditions Latin America is peculiarly sensitive to the rise and 
fall of prices, so that its industrial movement may be well described as 
of halts and rushes. Nevertheless the”position is economically sound 
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and remarkably strong in this, that no matter within how great a 
range the demand of Europe and the United States for Latin American 
products may fluctuate, and no matter what may be the rivalry of 
other countries in producing these products, the need for the great 
staples of wheat, corn, rubber, co‘fee, tin, gold, silver, copper, nitrate, 
sugar, tobacco, cacao, wool, hides, beef, and mutton must increase; 
and most potent of all is the fact that Latin America can and does pro- 
duce nearly all of these staples and scores of others at a cost less by 
50 per cent or more than other competing countries. 


CHARACTER OF EXPORTS AND OF IMPORTS OF 1910. 


Some particularization of the exports and imports of Latin America 
is proper in a general survey of trade. 


EXPORTS. 


Mexico.—Value, $130,023,135; classified in general as mineral, 
$78,260,037; vegetable, $38,857,899; animal, $10,052,092; manu- 
factures, $1,768,326; and miscellaneous, $1,084,781. 

The mineral exports were: Silver, $38,175,000; gold, $21,318,000; 
other metals, including antimony, mercury, copper, lead, and zine, 
$18,308,000. The principal vegetable exports were: Cotfee, $4,043,000; 
rubber, $8,380,034; chicle, $1,704,000; chick peas, $1,564,000; guayule 
rubber, $4,734,000; henequen, $11,048,000; ixtle, $1,546,000; mahog- 
any and ebony, $1,161,000; and zaceton root, $1,367,000. The prin- 
cipal animal exports were: Cattle, $2,518,000; goatskins, $2,008,000; 
and hides, $3,995,000. 

Guatemala.—Value, $10,079,219. The principal exports were: 
Coffee, $8,816,000; hides, $309,000; woods, $264,000; and bananas, 
$230,000. 

Salvador.—V alue, $7,297,836. The principal exports were: Coffee, 
$5,129,000; silver, $620,000; gold, $601,000; indigo, $315,000; sugar, 
$293,000. 

Honduras.—Value, $2,571,916. The principal exports were: Gold 
and silver ore, $782,000; and bananas, $968,000. 

Micaragua.—Value, $3,989,428. The principal exports were: 
Coffee, $1,547,000; woods, $416,000; rubber, $230,000; and sugar, 
$182,000. 

Costa Rica.—Value, $8,644,505. The principal exports were: 
Coffee, $2,840,000; bananas, 9,097,000 bunches; gold and silver, 
$837,000; hides and skins, $129,000; and rubber, $106,000. 

Panama.—Value, $1,769,330. The principal exports were: 
Bananas, $921,000; ivory nuts, $133,000; cocoanuts, $158,000; and 
rubber, $173,000. 


oIMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF LATIN AMERICA © 
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Cuba.—Value, $150,909,020. The principal exports were: Sugar, 
$108,763,000; molasses, $1,478,000; distillates, $356,000; tobacco, 
unmanufactured, $15,451,000; tobacco, manufactured, $12,423,000; 
iron and copper ore, $4,350,000; woods, $1,663,000; fruits, $2,098,- 
000; hides and skins, $1,895,000; honey and beeswax, $704,000; 
erains and vegetables, $453,000; and sponges, $355,000. 

Dominican Republic.—yValue, $10,924,371. The principal exports 
were: Sugar, $5,591,000; cacao, $2,850,000; leaf tobacco, $958,000; 
coffee, $324,000; bananas, $289,000; beeswax, $149,000; and hides, 
$124,000. 

Haiti.—Value, $11,008,483. The principal exports were: Coffee, 
41,343,000 pounds; cacao, 4,612,000 pounds; cotton, 3,316,000 
pounds; honey, 641,000 gallons; orange skins, 452,000 pounds; cot- 
ton seed, 6,292,000 pounds; and logwood and logwood roots, 95,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Argentina.—Value, $361,447,274; classified in general as live ani- 
mals and meat products, $159,000,000; agricultural products, $190,- 
500,000; forest products, $10,300,000; hunting and fishing products, 
$1,400,000; mine products, $525,000. 

The principal live animals were beef cattle, $4,000,000. The prin- 
cipal meat products were: Frozen beef, $24,000,000; frozen mutton, 
$5,820,000; salt cattle hides, $16,953,000; flint cattle hides, $13,758,- 
000; wool, $57,300,000; sheepskins, $8,500,000; jerked beef, $1,000,- 
000; goat skins, $1,000,000; bristles, $1,300,000; chilled beef, $820,- 
000; horse hides, $495,000; kidskins, $300,000; canned meat, $1,150,- 
000; meat extract, $2,980,000; beef scrap and meal, $1,230,000; 
butter, $1,110,000; tallow and grease, $9,270,000; maragin oil, 
$790,000; and bones, $1,400,000. The wool export was $57,083,000. 

The principal agricultural products were: Indian corn, $58,453,000; 
wheat, $70,000,000; linseed, $43,266,000; oats, $7,900,000; hay, 
$465,000; wheat flour, $4,800,000; and bran, $4,285,000. 

The principal forest products were quebracho wood and extract; 
of the former, $5,436,000, and of the latter, $4,297,000. 

The principal mining product was copper ores, $362,000, and the 
principal hunting and fishing products were whalebone, $860,000, 
and nutria skins, 295,000. 

Bolwia.—Value, $29,080,957. The principal exports were: Tin, 
$14,803,000; silver, $2,106,000; bismuth, $769,000; copper, $714,000; 
rubber, $10,730,000; and coco, $168,000. 

Brazil.—V alue, $310,006,438. The principal exports were: Coffee, 
$127,213,000; rubber, $124,401,000; hides, $8,927,000; yerba mate, 
$9,576,000; cacao, $6,824,000; tobacco, $8,049,000; skins, $3,464,000; 
sugar, $3,500,000; cotton, $4,440,000; gold, $1,955,000; manganese, 
$1,888,000; Brazil nuts, $1,408,000; carnauba, $1,422,000; bran, 
$1,814,000; cotton seed, $640,000; and monazite sand, $631. 
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Chile.—Value, $120,021,919; classified in general as animal prod- 
ucts, $8,823,644; vegetable products, $8,074,523; mineral products, 
$98,234,335. 

Under animal products the principal exports were: Hides, $837,000; 
wool, $678,000; chinchilla fur skins, $410,000; wax, $127,000. The 
principal vegetable products were: Fruits and grains, $6,916,000; 
and fruit and grain products, $764,000. Under mineral products the 
principal exports were: Copper, 26,062 metric tons; copper ore, 
78,518 tons; bar silver, 317,212 grams; and nitrate of soda, 2,357,000 
tons, worth $86,018,000. 

Colombia.—Value, $17,625,153. The principal exports were: 
Coffee, $6,339,000; bananas, $1,118,000; tobacco, $428,000; ivory 
nuts, $408,000; rubber, $384,000; cacao, $236,000, and divi-divi, 
$101,000. 

Ecuador.—Value, $13,666,371. The principal exports were: Cacao, 
$7,896,000; ivory nuts, $1,669,000; Panama hats, $1,259,000; rub- 
ber, $1,006,000; coffee, $736,000; gold ore, $135,000; gold, $114,000; 
hides, $357,000. 

Paraguay.—Value, $4,419,497. The principal exports were: Hides, 
$1,135,000; quebracho extract, $634,000; yerba mate, $554,000; 
woods, $980,000; tobacco, $534,000; oranges, $259,000. 

Peru.—Value, $31,144,250. The principal exports were: Mineral 
and metals, $10,000,000; rubber, $4,770,000; sugar, $4,130,000; 
cotton, $2,075,000; wool, $2,135,000; guano, $1,950,000; hides, 
$620,000; and straw hats, $480,000. 

Uruguay.—Value, $43,333,135. The principal exports were: Wool, 
$19,317,000; hides and skins, $11,543,000; beef extracts, $6,401,000; 
live animals, $1,855,000; tallow and other fats, $1,658,000; hair, 
$354,000; bone and bone ash, $250,000; residual animal products, 
$206,000; wheat, $2,344,000; flour, $324,000; feed stuffs, $101,000; 
and game and fish, $165,000. 

Venezuela.—Value, $17,948,571. The principal exports were: 
Coffee, $8,051,000; cacao, $3,382,000; balata rubber, $2,194,000; 
hides, $932,000; rubber, $852,000; goatskins, $380,000; gold, 
$309,000; live cattle, $194,000; asphalt, $183,000; horns, $172,000; 
copper ore, $153,000; sugar, $148,000; herron plumes (aigrets), 
$134,000, and divi-divi, $106,000. 


IMPORTS. 


The range of Latin-American imports covers nearly the whole field 
of human wants, from primary food products to articles of the high- 
est luxury, but is narrowed to products and manufactures in a 
finished or nearly finished state, and includes but few raw products 
for manufacturing. What manufacturing there is depends for its 
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supplies upon home production and only occasionally uses foreign 
material as subsidiary thereto. 

Considerable as is at present the per capita importation of Latin 
America, its needs and demands are only just at the beginning. Its 
desire to purchase far outruns its ability, and this is axiomatic of all 
the civilized world, whether taken by countries or by individuals. 
Its ability to purchase is measured by its producing capacity, and 
herein it has an enormous advantage in that exploitation has but 
scratched the surface of its natural resources. 

A brief outline of the imports of four of the Republics—Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba, two from the southern and two from the 
northern group—may serve to show the character of imports into 
Latin America. 

Argentina.—Total imports, $341,217,536, including food products, 
$26,327,000; tobacco, $5,900,000; wines, liquors, and other bever- 
ages, $14,503,000; textiles and manufactures thereof, $66,314,000; 
oils, $13,475,000; chemical and pharmaceutical products, $11,921,000: 
iron, steel, and manufactures, $41,846,000; other metals and manu- 
factures, $12,484,000; agricultural implements and machinery, 
$18,354,000; railway cars, equipment, rails, carriages, wagons, 
automobiles, etc., $34,042,000; coal, earths, stones, etc., $30,000,000; 
building material, $28,360,000; and electrical apparatus, $5,570,000. 

Brazil.—Total imports, $235,574,837, including cotton yarn, 
$852,000; sewing thread, $2,488,000; steel bars and rods, $636,000; 
iron bars, rods, and plates, $1,313,000; staves and hoops, $146,000; 
pine lumber, $2,041,000; turpentine, $216,000; coal, $11,738,000; 
cement, $3,374,000; leather, $3,268,000; rosin, $968,000; carpets, — 
$223,000; cotton goods, bleached cottons, $2,027,000; prints, 
$1,949,000; dyed, $4,773,000, other cottons, $3,165,000; artillery 
ammunition, $1,854,000; small-arms ammunition, $928,571; small 
arms, $2,117,000; motor cars, $1,147,000; railway cars, $2,395,000; 
copper wire, $636,000; copper manufactures, $1,496,000; iron wire, 
$2,397,000; corrugated iron, $1,023,000; nails, screws, etc., $486,000; 
iron and steel structural material, $2,616,000; telephone and tele- 
eraph posts, $1,474,000; steel rails, couplings, etc., $6,572,000; tubes 
and pipes, $2,263,000; iron and steel manufactures, not specified, 
$3,016,000; electrical apparatus, $3,221,000; electric cables, $562,000; 
small tools, $2,516,000; locomotives, $2,130,000; stationary engines, 
$840,000; sewing machines, $1,562,000; industrial machinery, 
$3,079,000; agricultural machinery, $513,000; machinery not speci- 
- fied, $6,002,000; furniture, $530,000; print paper, $1,655,000; paper 
supplies, $1,170,000; boots and shoes, $333,000; paints, $695,000; 
calcium carbide $594,000; drugs not specified, $3,810,000; lighting 
apparatus, $526,000; hats, $778,000; dynamite, $333,000; coal oil, 
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$4,155,000; lubricating oils, $848,000; rice, $1,222,000; codfish, 
$5,431,000; potatoes, $1,048,000; distilled spirits, $674,000; canned 
vegetables, $420,000; preserved fish, $1,392,000; flour, $10,102,000; 
dried fruits, $512,000; hams, $395,000; condensed milk, $1,253,000; 
butter, $1,487,000; cheese, $936,000; salt, $633,000; wines, common, 
$7,259,000; wines, fine, $2,273,000; and jerked beef, $4,500,000. 

Mexico.—Total imports, $97,432,891, including manufactures of 
gold, silver, and platinum, $1,629,000; of copper and alloys, $2,681,000; 
of tin, lead, and zinc, $530,000; of iron and steel, $13,815,000; of 
stones and ee $9,204,000; textile fibers Srtntinall ginned cot- 
ton), $2,495,000; orice and grains, $10,007,000; lumber, $2,751,000; 
wood manufactures, $2,298,000; machinery and TR paTTe. 
$10,471,000; textiles, of cotton, $5,413,000; of linen and hemp, 
$606,000; of wool, $2,223,000; of silk, $1,138,000; of silk mixed and 
imitation silk, $731,000; live animals, $694,000; meats, wool, etc., 
$700,000; animal food products, $3,277,000; animal industrial prod- 
ucts (principally boots, shoes, and leather), $2,836,000; chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, $5,619,000; wines, spirits, etc., $3,276,000; 
cars, carriages, and wagons, $2,877,000; paper and manufactures, 
$2,533,000; arms and explosives, $1,451,000. 

Cuba.—Total imports, $103,675,581, including stones and earths, 
$989,000; shale, bitumen, etc., $1,089,000; glass and crystal ware, 
$1,139,000; earthenware and porcelain, $695,000; manufactures of 
gold, silver, and platinum, $338,000; of iron and steel, $6,164,000; 
of copper, $809,000; paints and colors, $673,000; chemical products, 
$2,781,000; oils, $1,897,000; cotton manufactures, $8,528,000; other 
vegetable-fiber manufactures, $3,562,000; wool manufactures, 
$1,088,000; silk manufactures, $620,000; paper and pasteboard, 
$1,498,000; wood and lumber, $2,506,000; hides and skins, $573,000; 
rubber manufactures, $4,453,000; machinery, $8,382,000; apparatus, 
$2,822,000; meats, $11,477,000; fish, $1,310,000; breadstuffs, 
$13,358,000; vegetables, $4,522,000; beverages, $3,296,000; and dairy 
products, $2,524,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


In total of values the United States leads in the foreign commerce 
of Latin America, exports and imports taken together. The volumes 
and percentages are as follows: 








United 
Kingdom. 





ee ss 
Total. | United States. | Germany. France. 





Molume sae ce eee eee 


$2, 348, 744, 0 
Per cent of whole 100.0 


$193, 512. 595 
8.26 
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$690, 486, 703 $545, 164,347 | $311,179, 834 
29. 46 | 23.26 13.27 
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Separating the 20 Republics into halves, as given in the general 
table heading this article, the results are as follows: 


LATIN REPUBLICS OF NORTH AMERICA. 




















| | | 
| | United | 
Total | United States. | Kingdom. | Germany. France. 
i | | | 
IMOlUMC2z soa eee eene $583, ae aaa | $388, ee ree $63,096,797 | $43,740, 420 $30, 464. 947 
Per cent of whole....... aes “Op 6.52 a 10. 81 7.49 5.22 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
2 United | 
Total. United States. Kingdom. Germany. France. 
Molumetiseat ae core cece nce $1, 760, 320, 065 | $302, 388, 277 $482, 067,550 | $267,439, 414 | $163,047, 648 


Per cent of whole.......... 100. 00 | 17.18 27.39 15.19 9.26 





Latin American exports to leading commercial countries, 1910. 




















Countries. | United Ring Germany. France. Uuited 

MGRICORc nee cen etce oes $14, 267, 251 $4, 219, 785 $6,441, 824 $98, 432, 859 
Guatemala (1909) 1, 006, 263 5, 828, 554 32,748 2.739, 075 
Balwadonsse oA oo cece cine etary tar eevee es ae eee 483, 809 1, 584, 632 1,097,118 2, 279, 669 
AER OT GUT AS eset ett eee re eae ee 50, 083 159, 900 3, 278 2, 255, 011 
INigarac an (909) Beer ene ee eeeeeeeee Safe eas eeees 843, 453 423, 579 776, 429 1, 677,010 
Costariica tee anna cele eee ero oe eee 3, 053, 069 289, 553 39, 184 5, 205, 803 
RAMA rors vary tesa ee tN wars esate ane arene 165, 273 93,669 1,966 1, 508, 422 
Cubazes sec ace sees ® cassia eased Steps 10, 696, 289 3, 646, 398 1, 549, 080 129, 328, 507 
DomimicansHepublicke assesses see eeeee Ro owete Hea 141, 947 2, 094, 033 723, 834 7,661, 303 
le WD eS BAe es peae ecmoT abe Coun ac oeseCeaSaascene | 1 840, 000 13, 250, 000 13, 600, 000 11,100, 000 
Latin North American Republics........ | 31,547,437 21, 590, 093 13, 965, 461 252, 187, 659 

Per cent of total exports ($337,217,243)....-....- | 9. 35 6. 40 4.14 74.78 
| SS 

AN Fuss iAts{s) 124) 01D) Wan eeseoccedosenssaeeccobeane | 78,368, 710 43, 703, 172 36, 628, 860 24, 565, 794 
IB Olivldiase ae coer teen eee e ee eee ene | 18,055. 406 6, 015, 390 2, 009. 527 62, 438 
IB YAZ ILC Ae recess alee oe oa ee wise eens 73,440, 577 36. 285.755 26,116, 585 112,184, 068 
Chilesaeeenic soos seo eon nooo acess pasianseemene 46, 386, 858 23, 142.907 5, 237, 286 24, 620, 878 
Colomibiat(909) Hee ass Paseo ee so seeeee see oes 3, 050, 863 1, 549, 334 482,781 8, 587, 721 
INCH AC OR Rey see eee ee eee eee ae eee 1, 140, 873 2, 248, 223 4,793. 999 4,090, 511 
Rarapviava 1909) Eseeceenee aces cence cree eee er 1,990 1,319, 887 42,319 5, 373 
OTT (L909) Be rae es 5 SR ea ee ee 12, 988, 546 1,701, 448 2, 620, 224 7, 268, 718 
UWirasiiay (909) eee ausceee ncn were cemeenene 2,771, 832 6, 900, 280 9,141, 991 3, 890, 365 
Wenezticlases mace teenth ateu aos oee nee ees 2.103, 908 2, 318, 556 5, 625, 845 6, 305. 486 
South American Republies..............- 238, 309.563 | 125,179.952 92, 699, 417 191, 641,352 

Per cent of total exports ($948,693,555)........- 25.12 13.19 9.77 20. 20 
Total of the 20 Republics ................ 269, 857,000 | 146,770.045 | 106,664,878 443, 829, 011 

Per cent of total exports ($1,285,910,798)........ 20. 99 11. 41 8. 29 34. 51 














1 Estimates. 


< 


Latin American exports may be divided, broadly. into two classes, 
food products and raw material for use in the industries. Except of 
sugar, coffee, cacao, and fresh fruits, the United States was not a 
buyer of food products in any considerable quantities. Of fresh 
fruits it took all, of sugar nearly all, of coffee about one-half, and 
of cacao one-fifth or less. Tobacco, which can scarcely be included 
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CHILE 38,050,652 


| COLOMBIA —_|exal 3,687,721 
DomINIcAN REP} 11,546,221 
PERU- ———————— ee 
VENEZUELA | 10,094,025 Fa) 
CosTA RICA 9,387,509 
URUGUAY @N) 7,347,560 
PANAMA 7,161,075} 
E.cuADOR 6,344,814 
{€) 5,371 046 











HoNDURAS 

SALVADOR 

NICARAGUA | to) 3,018,702 
BOLIviA ‘1,504,365 
PARAGUAY | (» i 


$10,000,000 
$20,000,000 
455,000,000 


Note; 
() Imports !I908.. © Exports 1909- 
(o) IS09_ (a) Imports estimated— 
() Exports estimated_ 
Pan American Union— 
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in either of the two classes, found its best market in the United States, 
which took nearly all the leaf and about 40 per cent of the cigars. 

In raw material the United States was the best market. Of the 
fiber plants of Mexico, out of a total export of over $11,000,000 in 
henequen, the United States took over $10,700,000, and of a total of 
over $1,546,000 in ixtle the United States took $1,021,000. Of a 
total of $1,367,000 in zaceton root $715,000 went to France, $530,000 
to Germany, and only $73,000 to the United States. 

Rubber—The Brazilian output was $124,401,000, of which the 
United Kingdom’s share was $57,926,000, the United States $47,409- 
000, France $12,485,000, and Germany $4,225,000. The Mexican 
export of rubber was $8,380,000, of which the United States took 
$7,613,000; and of guayule rubber $4,734,000, of which the United 
States took $3,768,000. Practically all the Central American rubber 
went to the United States, as did the greater part of that from Colom- 
bia. The rubber and balata rubber of Venezuela went principally 
to the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. The exports of 
EKeuadorian rubber, $1,006,000, went to the United States, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom, in the order given. The Bolivian export 
of $10,730,000 went principally to the United Kingdom. 

Hides —The Argentine output of salt hides was 61,000,000 kilos, 
worth $16,953,000, of which 23,668,000 kilos went to Germany, 
12,592,000 to the United States, 10,781,000 to the United Kingdom, 
and 9,560,000 to Belgium; of flint hides, 29,844,000 kilos, worth 
$13,758,000, of which 14,703,000 kilos went to the United States. 
5,866,000 to Italy, 2,841,000 to Spain, and 2,621,000 to Germany; and 
of horse hides, worth about $500,000, the greater part went to Ger- 
many. The Brazilian export of hides was $8,627,000, of which Ger- 
many’s share was $3,243,000, the United Kingdom $2,146,000, 
France $1,557,000, and the United States only $207,000. The 
Uruguayan export of hides was $6,344,000, of which about $2,400,000 
went to the United States. From Colombia, Central America, and 
Mexico, the great bulk of the hide exports went to the United States. 
The Mexican output was $3,995,000, of which the United States took 
$3,686,000. The Cuban export of hides and skins was $1,895,000, of 
which $1,070,000 was to Germany and $522,000 to the United States. 

Goatskins —The Mexican export of goatskins was $2,008,000, prac- 
tically all to the United States, as was also the goatskin export of 
Central America. The Argentine export of goat and kid skins was 
2,217,000 kilos, worth $1,300,000, of which 1,504,000 kilos went to 
the United States and 596,000 kilos to France. 

The Chilean output of nitrate of soda was 2,367,000 metric tons, 
worth $86,018,000, of which 849,000 tons were exported to the United 
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Kingdom, 587,000 to the United States, 496,000 to Germany, and 
92,000 to France. 

Wool.—The Argentine export of wool amounted to 150,600 metric 
tons, worth $57,083,000. Of the total there was exported to France 
58,967 tons, to Germany 40,707 tons, to Belgium 10,496 tons, and to 
the United States 10,496 tons. The Uruguayan export of wool was 
worth $20,000,000, the bulk of which was to France and to England. 
Peruvian wool ($2,140,000) went nearly all to the United Kingdom. 
The Chilean export of wool was 2,262 tons, of which 1,131 tons went 
to the United Kingdom and 641 tons to France. 

Of the great food staples of Argentina and Uruguay, the bulk was 
to the United Kingdom. In Argentina the principal exports of ani 
mal foods were frozen and chilled beef, $25,300,000; frozen mutton, 
$5,820,000; and jerked beef, $1,000,000. The meat export of Uru- 
guay was $6,401,000. Of agricultural products the value of the wheat 
export was $70,000,000; of Indian corn, $58,453,000; of linseed, 
$43,266,000; and of oats, $7,900,000. Wheat flour, $4,800,000. 
Nearly all the wheat flour and about 16 per cent of the wheat was 
exported to Brazil. 

Coffee.—The Brazilian export of coffee was $127,213,000. Of this 
amount $58,808,000 went to the United States, $16,152,000 to Ger- 
many, $14,773,000 to the Netherlands, $8,859,000 to France, and 
$8,721,000 to Austria-Hungary. The Venezuelan export was 
$8,051,000, of which the United States took $3,985,000, France 
$2,511,000, and Germany $846,000. The Colombian export was 
$6,340,000, of which the United States took $4,170,000, the United 
Kinedom $550,000, and Germany $320,000. The export of coffee 
from Salvador was $5,129,000; from Costa Rica, $2,840,000; from 
Nicaragua, $1,547,000; and from Guatemala $8,816,000. The bulk 
of the Nicaraguan coffee went to France, the remainder to Germany, 
the United Kingdom and the United States.. The bulk of the 
Guatemalan coffee went to Germany, the remainder to the United 
Kingdom and Austria-Hungary. Costa Rican coffee went principally 
to the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. The 
small amount of coffee from Honduras went to the United States. 
The export of Mexican coffee amounted to $4,043,000, of which 
$2,415,000 went to the United States, $736,000 to France, and 
$519,000 to Germany. -The Haitian output of coffee was over 
41,000,000 pounds, of which the great bulk went to Europe. 

The Cuban export of sugar was $108,762,000, of which $102,446 ,000 
went to the United States. 
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Latin American imports from leading commercial countries, 1910. 



































| | 
F United United 
Countries. Kingdom. | Germany. France. States. 

MGXICO ALU aeren ecient saunas sale ee $11,125,808 | $10,134,038 | $8, 715, 422 $56, 421, 55 
Guatemala) (909) ees aoe aine See nee 1, 135, 420 1, 249, 559 | 273, 215 2,181, 859 
Salwadorkiceacsciseuis- setae c cee eemctise soccer oe 1, 165, 993 407, 392 262, 294 1, 346, 597 
FON GIRAS hese eee eee See eeeres See 424.077 | 284, 387 101, 720 | 2, 059, 522 
INiearaei1a (909) ese so cme nee Sees see eaee 625, 668 286, 408 131.826 1, 341, 692 
COStaIRICas oes n-baase teccenseteeemeeee Seen ae 1,318, 474 | 974, 371 | 321, 106 | 4,181, 506 
PAD AMAL Vet ose seine ecles iste see eeem aes 2,166, 989 966,151 | 307, 982 5, 652, 653 
(TTL i a pe is ee oe ae ee 12, 292, 219 | 6, 542, 760 | 5, 514, 939 54, 569, 393 
Dominican Republic.......----. Ses aspReasoome 708, 612 | 1,108, 375 | 226, 667 3, 884, 918 
Lal bias oo oe AS oe ciae i ianis he sane enon eas aeeee 586, 190 196, 886 | 644, 315 4, 271, 046 

Latin North American Republics. .-.--...- 31, 549, 36) 22,150,327 | 16,499, 486 135, 910, 767 
Per cent of total imports ($246,206,722)......-. 12.00 8.99 | 6. 70 55. 20 
INE EINTIND IRGOWUDNO 5 ace cease acsassosaeassase | 106,096,072 | 59,295,021 | 32, 641, 121 46, 966, 325 
IB OLIV aSe eee ane ae oar aoe ear ne eeren aces 5, 060, 452 2, 487, 824 251, 773 1,241,925 
Brazile see sesh! See ene cae ee ree tere 67, 061, 065 37, 455, 530 22, 268, 307 30. 253. 918 
CHINE aee ces oe cecnsken sense emeacteceae 34,340,573 | 26,296, 071 7,910, 929 13, 369, 774 
Colombia sastisee ass wa saci sac tense 14,100,600 12, 600, 000 11, 700, 000 15,100, 000 
Wella d onsets ae- na nee soneeeisicen ateic os nner eee 2, 483, 945 | 1, 574, 135 526, 615 | 2, 254, 303 
Paraguay (1909) ee - sata see nceen!-e = eal-ee Secs 1, 244, 533 733, 082 234, 898 | 202, 766 
PUrtIK(U909) Sree estes ewe coeea cela te eiooe ee ee 7, 619,984 | 3, 339, 951 950, 516 4,112,180 
WirweuaysG.908)see-nee-s-- ee sith aeinelageieaetas 12, 125, 682 6, 438, 561 3, 765, 166 3, 457.195 
WieNeZ Claires sence eens sc cme o oss ose oe eee 3, 625, 681 2, 039, 287 | 998, 906 | 3, 788, 539 

South American Republics............--- 243,757,987 | 142,259, 462 70,348,231 | 110,746,925 
Per cent of total imports ($811,626,510)....-.--- 30. 03 | ie BY 8. 67 13. 64 

Totalofthe 20 Republics..........-.------ 275, 307, 347 | 164, 409, 789 86, 847, 717 246, 657, 692 
Per cent of total imports ($1,057,833,232)...-.-- 26. 03 ae 8. 21 | 23. 31 

| 
1 Wstimate, 


While the United States leads in the total trade of Latin America, 
its percentage of this trade being 29.46 as against 23.26 for the 
United Kingdom, its nearest rival, and in the import trade of Latin 
America, as shown in the table above, is a close second to the United 
Kingdom, yet if a careful analysis of the trade be made it will be 
found that the imports frem the United Kingdom are of a character 
usually classed by economists as much more beneficial to the export- 
ing country than are those of the United States. The profit to the 
individual exporter must be sharply differentiated from benefits to 
the exporting country. What is great profit to the one may be but 
little profit or even loss to the other. To the country at large the 
greatest profit is derived from the export of articles in which the 
major value is represented by labor and skill. If therefore the value 
of manufactured articles to the exporting country be to the greater 
degree in proportion to the relative amount of labor and skill expended 
in their fabrication and to a lesser degree to the raw material entering 
therein, then the export trade of the United States to Latin America, 
and particularly to South America, is on a decidedly lower plane 
than that of any of the other leading exporting countries. The 
order of the countries as representing the relative values of their 
exports to Latin America on the basis, not of gross amounts but of 
quality of goods, would be about this: France, United Kingdom, 
Italy, Spain, ‘Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, United States. If 
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the imports of the Latin Republics of North America alone be con- 
sidered, then the position of the United States in the order given 
must be advanced by several numbers. 

In the iron and steel trade of all kinds, the character of the exports 
to Latin America from the United States is fully equal to that of the 
United Kingdom and decidedly superior to that of Belgium and 
Germany. In boots, shoes, and leather, the United States ranks 
with France or Italy and much ahead of the other countries. In the 
drug trade it occupies an average or even better than average position, 
but in most of the other classes of industries its exports to Latin 
America, and particularly to South America, are on a lower plane 
than that of any other country. For instance, in the textile trades, 
practically all the high-grade textiles are from France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, Spain, and Germany. In silk, wool, and linen 
these countries control the field. In cotton textiles, the United 
States only competes in the cheaper grades. It sends cotton yarn, 
but knitted goods come from Europe. So in the wood trades. 
Lumber is from the United States, but furniture and other finished 
wood products are from Europe. Flour and wheat are frem the 
United States, but biscuits, pastes, and the like are from the United 
Kingdom or Italy. So one may go through the list until, with the 
exceptions noted above, he finds that only in the Latin Republies 
of Nerth America, and particularly Cuba and Mexico, is the United 
States a serious rival of Europe in high-grade manufactures. 
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HE experiment of devoting a section of the BULLETIN to the 
description of various Individuals who, by their interest in 
and association with men and things Latin-American, have 
attained positions of prominence in these circles, has been 

most cordially received by the constituency of this publication. This 
is encouraging, and it is therefore a real satisfaction to continue the 
practice and to include in this issue another series of portraits and 
biographical sketches of such men. A further source of gratification 
is to note how broad are the circles from which can be drawn those 
who may properly and fittingly be included within these columns. 
The ever-increasing number of such men is im a sense a thermom- 
eter recording the degree of our commerce and comity, and these are 
constantly being developed and strengthened between the Americas. 

Since the publication of the last issue of the BuLLETIN there have 
suddenly passed away a number of men notable in the official and 
commercial activities of Latin America. The Pan American Union 
wishes to take this opportunity to offer its profound regret at the 
untimely removal of these leaders in their respective lines of endeavor, 
and to extend its sincere expressions of sympathy to the friends and 
relatives of the late William Eleroy Curtis, of Washington, the first 
director of the Pan American Union, and a distinguished newspaper 
correspondent; of Cornelius Newton Bliss, Secretary of the Interior in 
the Cabinet of late President McKinley, and a member of the First 
International Conference of American States ; of Archer Harman, prom- 
inent railroad builder of South America; and of Capt. Benjamin Dyer 
Manton, popularly known as the “father of the telephone in the 
River Plate,’ and former United States consul at Colonia, Uruguay. 


Witu1amM Everoy Curtis, the first director of the Pan American 
Union, called during his time the Bureau of the American Republics, 
is dead. The end of a long, busy, and productive life came suddenly, 
without warning even to himself, on the evening of October 5, in 
Philadelphia. To those who knew him, and their number runs into 
the thousands in every country of the world, the news is a shock, and 
the blank left by his death will long remain unfilled. He was closely 
identified with Latin America during a great part of his professional 
activities, and had traveled over most of the countries of the Pan 
American Union, either in an official capacity or as journalist, and 
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had written extensively and always with enthusiasm and respect 
concerning them. Most travelers and students to-day receive the 
germs of their appreciation for Latin America from the books that 
resulted from his records. 

William Eleroy Curtis was born at Akron, Ohio, November 5, 1850. 
He was graduated bachelor of arts from Western Reserve College in 
1871, receiving the degree of doctor of literature from that institution 
in 1901, and from Amherst College in 1907. He began his journal- 
istic career on the staff of the Chicago Inter Ocean in 1873, becoming 
the Washington correspondent of the Chicago Record in 1887. He 
was appointed special com- 
missioner from the United 
States to the Republics of 
Central and South America, 
and visited many of those 
countries before the first 
conference; he then served 
as executive officer of the 
first Pan American confer- 
ence held in Washington in 
1889-90, and on the open- 
ing of the Bureau of the 
American Republics he was 
made its first director, re- 
signing from that post in 
1893, but he always re- 
mained a stanch friend of 
the institution and its mem- 
bers. During the Chicago 
Exposition, 1891-1893, he 
was chief of the Latin Amer- 
ican departments, and was 
sent as special commissioner 
in its behalf to Madrid, act- 

| WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. | ing also as special envoy to 

the Queen Regent of Spain 

and to Pope Leo XIII in 1892. Continuingjhis newspaper work 

through all these other activites, he finally, in March, 1901, as cor- 

respondent for the Chicago Record-Herald, resumed his position in 

Washington, and from that time to the day of his death he continued 

his daily news letters on every variety of topic and from‘all sorts of 
places in the world. 

Mr. Curtis’s name will ever be famous for his daily letter in the 
Chicago Record-Herald and the Washington Star, for by their means 
he was enabled to attract attention to many things usually over- 
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looked by the reading public, and to popularize many fields which 
needed only his genius to make interesting. But in addition to such 
prolific work, he expended his energy in other directions; he wrote 
several books, besides editing in book form various series of these 
letters; he was a student of history and made original research in that 
line; he was of course a great traveler, having probably as high a 
record for covered miles as any man in the world; and he was one 
of the social favorites of Washington and always brightened any 
gathering by his cordial presence. During his régime as first director 
of the Pan American Union he laid the groundwork for the hand- 
books, which have been 
published by that insti- 
tution, ar’ he himself 
wrote not « few of them 
personally. He was an 
active or honorary mem- 
ber of practically imnu- 
merablesocieties and clubs 
in the United States and 
abroad. Mr. Curtis will 
be missed by many friends 
in both Americas, and the 
BULLETIN extends a deep 
sympathy to his wife and 
other members of his fam- 
ily surviving him. 


CoRNELIUS NEWTON 
Buss, Secretary of the 
Interior in the Cabinet of 
President McKinley from 
1897 to February, 1899, 
died at his home in the 
city of New York Octo- 
ber9,1911. Mr. Bliss was CORNELIUS NEWTON BLISS. ! 
born in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, January 26, 1833, and was educated in the public schools 
of his native city. Beginning his business in New Orleans, he soon 
moved to Boston, and finally to New York, where he continued to 
live until his death. Active in all political movements which seemed 
to him designed for the good of the country and of his party, he 
never sought office, and only occupied his high position at the 
earnest request of President McKinley and those who knew his energy 
and strength. 

Mr. Bliss was a constant friend of Latin America and always 
entered with a hearty spirit into all projects that promised to promote 
closer relations between the Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
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For that reason he took a prominent part in the First International 
Conference, in which, at the beginning, as one of the delegates from 
the United States, he was chairman of the committee on committees 
during the prelimmary meeting in October, 1889, and was among 
those to announce to Mr. Blaine that he had been selected president 
of the conference. When that body reassembled in November of the 
same year Mr. Bliss was a member of the executive committee, and 
took part in the proceedings all through 
the conference with sustained activity. 





ArcHEeR Harman.—A telegram from 
Hot Springs, Virginia, dated October 9, 
1911, brings the sad news of the death 
of Mr. Archer Harman, who fell from 
his horse the day before, never recov- 
ering consciousness after the accident. 
His many friends in both continents 
will grieve for such an unexpected and 
untimely loss. 

Mr. Harman, a great part of whose 
life had been spent in and devoted to 
Latin America, was born in Staunton, 
Virginia, 53 years ago. He came from 
one of the distinguished families of that 
State, his father, Col. Michael Archer 
Harman, having served on the staff of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee during the Civil 
War. He was a man of wonderful 
energy and resource, and put through 
with persistent thoroughness any proj- 

| ARCHER HARMAN. | ect he undertook, surmounting difh- 

Sep ee culties that sometimes seemed impos- 
sible. He contracted for some of the construction of the Colorado 
Midland; but Mr. Harman’s name will always be most intimately 
associated with the construction of the railway in Ecuador between 
Guayaquil, on the Pacific, and Quito, the capital of the Republic, 
292 miles away, lying at an elevation of 10,000 feet. Working with 
his brother, Maj. John Harman, who lost his life in the active service 
of that railway, he spared no pains to accomplish what he had set 
his heart on, and after struggles and hardships which never for a 
moment daunted him he pushed the rails over the mountains, and 
on June 25, 1908, formally opened rapid communication from the 
coast to the interior, the dream of Ecuador from the day Meiges 
planned the Oroya Railway in Peru. 

At a banquet given on that date in honor of President Eloy Alfaro, 
of Ecuador, Mr. Harman said that— 
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On June 14, 1897, he was selected to construct the railway, and that for the 11 inter- 
vening years he had kept constantly at the task; so constantly that from February, 
1899, to June 17, 1908, work was not suspended for one single day. 

Such was the energy of the man, and for this splendid accomplish- 
ment the people of Ecuador have honored him. His heart was in 
it, and what time was not spent over the engineering problems on the 
spot in Ecuador Mr. Harman devoted with a whole-souled generosity 
to interesting foreign capital to support him in this undertaking. 

Mr. Harman leaves a daughter, who was with him at the time of 
the fatal accident, and a 
widow now living in Milford, 
Pennsylvania. To them the 
BULLETIN wishes to proffer 
the warmest sympathy in 
their great personal bereave- 
ment. 


Carr. Manron, for. over 
forty years aresident of Uru- 
guay, died at his summer 
homein Barbadoes, July 30, 
1911. Hewas bornin Rhode 
Island m 1829: When 17 
years of age he made his first 
sea voyage, five years later 
sailing for California via 
Cape Horn. In1852 he com- 
manded the Le Coug in a 
voyage to Montevideo. As 
master of the Messenger sev- 
eral years later he carried 
300 passengers from Liver- 
pool to Melbourne, accom- | BENJAMIN DYER MANTON. | 
plishing the voyage in 71 
days—-a record passage. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted, and was given command of the mortar-brig Sea Foam and 
at a later date of the U.S. S. Relief, attached to Dupont’s squadron. 
On his discharge from the Navy he built two steamships, which he 
placed in the South American trade. 

In 1868 Capt. Manton was appointed American consul at Colonia, 
Uruguay, retaining the position until the office was abolished in 
1907. While at this post he installed in Colonia the first dock for 
repairing vessels ever established on the River Plate and equipped 
it with American material and machinery. In 1880 he introduced 
the first American horsepower threshing machine, to be shortly 
followed by the introduction of American reapers and harvesters. 
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But Capt. Manton’s fame will rest particularly on his successful 
efforts to introduce the telephone. As a result of his endeavors in 
this direction he became widely known as the “father of the tele- 
phone in the River Plate.” Against great opposition he introduced 
the first telephone—the Gower Bell—ever installed in these coun- 
tries. After completing the telephone work he installed an electric- 
light plant and a telephone system in the city of Colonia. For some 
time he strongly urged an air-line railway from Montevideo to 
Colonia, there to connect with a fast line of ferryboats, so as to 
carry passengers and mail 
to Buenos Aires in three or 
four hours, and it appears 
now that the Government 
of Uruguay is to grant such 
a concession to two syndi- 
cates. 

To Capt. Manton belonged 
largely the credit of having 
developed Colonia as a pop- 
ular summer resort for the 
Argentine capital, only 26 
miles away. A syndicate 
has recently purchased his 
beautiful estate, Villa Real, 
as the basis for this resort, 
and a large hotel and beau- 
tiful pleasure grounds are 
soon to be constructed. 


Sr. Don Francisco J. 
Prynapo.—In the person 
of Sr. Don Francisco J. 
Peynado is found that gen- 
ial, sociable, and courteous 
demeanor which comes as_ 
a result of liberal education, breadth of intellect, travel and inter- 
mingling with peoples of all classes and nations. A Dominican 
by birth, Sr. Peynado chose the legal profession as his life work 
and soon gained a position of prominence in the judicial circles of 
the Dominican Republic. While deeply interested in all matters 
pertaining to the progress and development of his country, he 
nevertheless was unwilling to accept public office of a political char- 
acter. His training and proclivities were always in the direction of 
upbuilding the material and physical phases of his country, particu- 
larly those affecting questions of public education, local and national 
sanitary improvements, and the development of more adequate means 
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SENOR DON FRANCISCO J. PEYNADO, 


Prominent lawyer of the Domican Republic. 
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of communication and transportation. His especial interest and 
versatility in questions of this nature were generally recognized, and 
in response to the impulses prompted by his civic interest and from a 
sense of public duty, Sr. Peynado consented to accept at different 
times, the offices of president and alderman of the Municipal Govern- 
ment of Santo Domingo, Counselor of the Department of Fomento, 
President of the Lawyers’ College, and also to serve as a member of 
the supreme board of education. In his capacity as a lawyer, Sr. 
_ Peynado holds a place of unusual distinction and esteem because of 
his sense of justice and de- 
sire for peaceful and amt- 
cable adjustment of frontier 
border disputes. This policy 
has won for him an appoint- 
ment as one of the coun- 
selors to the Dominican 
Minister, at Washington, in 
the settlement of the boun- 

dary controversy with Haiti. 


Burton Hoitmes.—It is 
with great pleasure that the 
BULLETIN of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union is permitted to 
announce that opportunity 
during the coming winter 
will be given the people of 
the United States to listen 
to the always interesting 
story of South America and 
to see many beautiful views 
which that part of the world 
offers so lavishly. These 
sights and descriptions of 
travel form the South American series resulting from last summer’s 
South American trip of Mr. Burton Holmes, the distinguished lecturer 
who has been so well known for his illustrated talks on many lands. 
Mr. Holmes has not been ignorant of this attractive field for his camera, 
yet he had hitherto hesitated about leaving the beaten path; but at 
the close of his last season, at the earnest solicitation of the director 
general, he decided to visit the southern continent for the purpose of 
adding this territory to his already long list of delightful travelogues. 

This new series of Mr. Holmes consists of five lectures, illustrated 
of course, in his admirable manner. The first, as a necessary intro- 
duction to the subject of Latin America, is called ‘‘Glimpses of Spain 
and Portugal,” and tells the story of the European Kingdoms from 





BURTON HOLMES, 


One of America’s noted travelers and lecturers. 
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which our sister Republics sprang. The second ‘‘The cruise to South 
America,’ is more than the name implies, for it explains both the 


voyage, the varius ports at which the steamer anchors for a while, 
such as the island of Madeira and its picturesque surroundings, and 
the charm of disembarkation at Pernambuco, Bahia, Santos (with a 
trip to Sao Paulo), and Montevideo; then the Rio de la Plata is 
crossed and the traveler landed in Argentina. The third, ‘The 
American Paris, Buenos Aires, 


) 


is given to that second largest Latin 
city in the world, but in- 
cludes also views of the 
‘camp,’ the pampas, and 
the social life outside the 
city itself. The fourth, 
“Over the Andes, Argen- 
tina, to Chile,” takes the 
spectator and the listener 
across the continent within 
sight of that mighty peak 
Aconcagua, down the west- 
ern slope into Chile, and 
through several cities of 
that energetic Republic, 
but on the return he is car- 
ried up the Parana River 
to the Tropic region of the 
Iguazu, a South American 
cataract rivaling if not sur- 
passing Niagara in height 
and grandeur or the Vic- 
toria Falls of Africa in sav- 
Photo by Harris-Ewing. age beauty. The fifth lec- 
DR. JOAO BRAZIL SILVADO, JR., ture is ‘“‘Beautiful Brazil, 
Commissioned by ube Brazilian Sovceuuout to study ed- Rio de Janeiro,” which Mr. 
Holmes terms the first of 
cities beautiful; interesting with souvenirs of the imperial epoch, but 
to-day a miracle of transformation and sanitation, the worthy pride of 
republican Brazil. Thus a fair portion of the southern content is 
examined, and much of the material, industrial and artistic progress 
there, is actually before our eyes. 





Dr. Strvapo was born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, May 20, 1887. 
His father was superintendent of the School for the Blind in that 
city, and the boy grew up in close touch with these afflicted wards of 
the Government. His father afterwards became superintendent of 
the National Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, where the boy met 
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in daily life another class of patients. Dr. Silvado studied law and 
obtained a degree in that profession, but his early experiences had 
a great influence on his ambitions, and he soon devoted himself to 
teaching the deaf and dumb. For six years he was instructor in the 
National Institute, and at the end of the period he was promoted, 
after competitive examination, to a more responsible position. In 
1911 he was selected by the Brazilian Government to be commissioner, 
under the minister of justice and interior, to foreign countries, to 
study the most advanced methods of instruction for the deaf and 
dumb. Acting in this ap- 
pointment Dr. Silvado left 
Rio de Janeiro in June, and 
his first visit was to the 
United States, where he is 
now, and where he is to re- 
main for six months. He 
then goes to England, 
France, and Germany, 
spending six months in 
each country with the same 
purpose. On his return to 
Brazil he will be able to 
put into practice the re- 
sults of his experience and 
observation, for the Gov- 
ernment is eager to adopt 
all methods which will en- 
hance the working value of 
such worthy institutions 
as that for the deaf and 
dumb. 


AutFreD L. M. Gorts- 
CHALK has the distinction 
of being one of the five 
consuls general at large in the consular service of the United 
States. His district embraces a considerable area comprising Euro- 
pean Russia, the Balkan States, Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, India (as 
far as the western frontier of the Straits Settlements), and Africa. 
Although one of the younger men in the consular service, Mr. Gotts- 
chalk has enjoyed a rather varied career. Born in New York City, 
February 8, 1873, he has always claimed the Empire State as his 
legal residence. He received his early education in private schools at 
New York, and then attended Kenyon College. He also studied at 
the New York University. Mr. Gottschalk combined the profession 
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Former United States Consul General, at Peru and Mexico. 
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of newspaper correspondent and magazine writer together with the 
occupation of sugar grower in Santo Domingo. In 1900 he was 
appointed collector of customs at Monte Christi and held this post for 
two years. From this position he was appointed, after due exami- 
nation; consul at San Juan del Norte on April 25, 1902. The follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Callao, Peru; two years later, May 25, 
1905, the post was elevated to a consulate general and he was cor- 
respondingly promoted. In December of that year Mr. Gottschalk 
was transferred to Mexico City. He was consul general at that 
point until March 6, 1908, when he was designated one of the five 
consuls general at large. 
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“Tracking up the Rio Negro,’’ in Harper’s Magazine for October, written in Caspar 
_ Whitney’s inimitable style, is the story of his canoe trip up the Rio Negro, the second 
largest tributary of the Amazon, to the Orinoco. 

The article is replete with graphic description, scenic word painting, and humorous 
and whimsical pen pictures of the Indians who served as his crew and contains much 
information as to unusual modes of travel along the flowing highways of Brazil. Mr. 
Whitney’s extensive travels throughout the comparatively unknown as well as known 
parts of this “little old world’’ enable him to strike the keynote of interest in every 
story of travel he writes and the unusual and bizarre are always to be found features. 

Among the unusual features in this story is the description of the peculiar mode of 
navigation—or shall we say locomotion—employed by the Brazilians in getting 
upstream, called “tracking.”’ 





Photo by Caspar Whitney; courtesy of Harper's Magazine. 


MANAOS, ON THE RIO NEGRO, 


The rubber headquarters of Brazil, 1,000 miles from the Atlantic coast. 


First, however, we have a description of the various types of canoes used by the 
natives: 


Throughout the length of the flowing road canoes are of few types, but of many names. The batelao, 
varying from 25 to 40 feet in length, with crews from four to a dozen, is the long-journey cargo boat, corre- 
sponding in some of its phases to the lancha of Venezuela. In both countries it has a deep cockpit covered, 
sometimes for half its length, sometimes wholly, with a thatched, barrel-shaped house, locally known as a 
tolda, and is built of planks around a crude but strong framework, so as to stand that hardest of usage, 
navigating among the rocks of the rapids. 

Except high up on the Guainia, where a species of crude bark craft obtains, the canoe of the Indian is 
always a dugout, called uba in Brazil and canao or bongo in Venezuela, varying in width from 18 inches to 
4 feet and from a dozen or 15 feet to as much as 30 or 40 in length. One I measured at Santa Isabel was 52 
feet long, fashioned out of a single tree. Far inland the uba, fitted with tolda, is also the long-journey boat, 
but on the lower reaches of the Rio Negro and the Amazon and the Orinoco one, two, or three board ribs are 
added to the gunwale, and it becomes montareia with the Portuguese and falea among the Spaniards. 
Paddles are much of a piece, with short, heart-shaped to roundish heads, and handles varying in length 
according to size of dugout, except on the lower Orinoco and Rio de la Plata, where the rough water requires 
always alonger handle as well as a larger blade. The bateldo is propelled by oars from the top of the tolda, 
or from the deck, and by tracking and poling, according to the character of the river and whether you are 
going up or down stream. 
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Now, as to the method of propelling the batelao, a method slow but not always sure, 
we quote in extenso: 


My batel4o was large and heavily laden, and, as I have said, we progressed by a species of tracking and 
by pulling and pushing along the forest-lined bank—a method of poling peculiar to the flowing road. Seven 
of the crew remained on the boat, Alleo, of course, at the tiller, and two, changed daily, for it was much the 
easiest task, scouted ahead in the uba for rocks or points where the hauling cable could be attached. Thus 
6 men were always on the poles, divided equally as pullers and pushers. The puller used a 30-foot pliable 
pole having a natural hook at the far end, and it was his business to fasten onto some limb ahead, and, by 
walking down the length of the batelao, so help drag us forward. The pusher used a 20-foot stiffer pole, 
terminating in a short, stout fork, which by preference he fixed against the river bottom when he could 
reach, it or seated it against a limb of the passing trees. Sometimes as a pusher set his weight on the pole 
he went overboard amid the united shouts of the crew, and often there was a voluntary scramble into the 
water to secure a marsupial (rat animal), somewhat larger than a big prairie dog and fair eating, which had 
been hooked out of a tree; but more frequently there was a general plunge overboard to escape the attack 
of a vicious black-and-yellow striped wasp about the size of our honeybee, which assailed with the speed 
of lightning and the ferocity of a tiger and was not to be evaded. You could only protect your eyes with 
your hands and, for the rest, take what was coming, rejoicing that its habit is not to linger, but to sting in 
passing—a sting, I may add, like the touch of a glowing-hot point. 





Photo by Caspar Whitney. Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine. 


A “CAMPO,” AND CHARACTERISTIC BIT OF FOREST ALONG THE AMAZON. 


Not all my crew were skillful, yet one was a master. Standing at the bow, he would handle his pole like 
a 6-ounce trout rod, never failing to land upon an overhanging limb at just the right moment to draw the 
bow shoreward as it turned outstream because of sloppy work of a pusher walking astern. Here is the real 
skill in this kind of locomotion—to keep the boat going comparatively straight ahead, instead of swinging 
in and out in response to the individual efforts of the polemen. I have seen this particular man hook on 
to the roots under water not visible to my eye, or on toa log floating just under the surface, as does so much 
of the heavy Tropic driftwood. To decide at once, to hook instantly, to move as an endless chain down the 
shore side and up the stream side makes a good tracking crew and keeps the boat moving. And not the 
least necessity to fair bateli4o progress is honest work by the scouts in the uba, who have unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for loafing and can easily make a difference one way or the other of several miles in the day’s score. 
The uba carries about 100 yards of stout 3-inch cable made, as all rope is in this country, of the peissava 
fiber, which the scouts fasten to an advantageous point where the water is swift, or to the far bank of a bend, 
paddling back with the other end as fast as they can to the approaching batel4o, where the men simply 
walk itin. This isa much swifter method than poling, raising the pace to 2 milesthe hour. Occasionally 
on stretches where neither pole nor cable could be used we were obliged to resort to the oars, and then our 
rate of travel fell to the lowest, or not over a mile an hour, except when in the rapids the heavily forested 
banks enabled us to employ the combined poling and hauling, by which we averaged about one and a 
half miles. 

And whatever the method of progression these Rio Negro Indians were usually cheerful, the best-natured 
people I was ever among. They were always ready with a laugh, often singing at their work, if the rain 
was not too severe; like children, as, indeed, most wilderness people are. If one of the crew missed an 
overhanging limb and fell into the river, if the uba was caught under the cable and upset, the others indulged 
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in raillery. If the boat swung around at a rapid or broke away, requiring extra effort to repair the dam- 
ages, every one laughed as he set to the task. They had good nature and patience in plenty, but more 
alertness and instant application of energy would have given less need of patience. Their way was to laugh 
while they viewed the barrel roll downhill, and then set to work to roll it up again, rather than to jump 
in to cheek its flight at the top of the hill. Such is their way and you must accept it when among them. 


‘‘T™he Andean Garden of the Gods,’’ by William V. Alford, F. R. G. 8., which 
appeared in the Century Magazine for September, was briefly reviewed in this depart- 
ment of the BULLETIN in our September issue. 

By courtesy of the Century, we reproduce some of the interesting photographs of 
this natural marvel in this issue, also giving extensive excerpts from the graphic 
descriptions of the scholarly author. 

After giving the exact geographical location of this forest of stone, Mr. Alford proceeds: 

Turning northward from Oroya, the traveler takes the Cerro de Pasco Railroad, and in less than three 
hours he sees, far to the westward, beyond the rolling pampas of the upper Andes, the dim outline of what 
has so far appeared to indicate a great forest. 


In riding toward it across the pampa, more than half the distance will be covered before any aie 
change is noted. 





Photo by Caspar Whitney. Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine. 


WORKING THE OARS FROM THE TOP OF THE TOLDA. 


A closer view discloses a vast area, fully 20 miles long by 5 miles wide, thickly covered with grotesquely 
formed stones of all sizesand shapes. Some stand alone, like factory chimneys; others, like cathedral spires, 
jutting out from great masses of rock; while others, like Cleopatra’s Needle and the great obelisks of the 
prehistoric ruins of Copan, dot the valleys that reach up into the Cordillara as thickly as the limbs that 
shoot out from the trunk ofa tree. One’s imagination need not be elastic to see in this Andean Garden 
of the Gods the beautiful facade of a Notre Dame, hundreds of petrified antediluvian reptiles, or myriads 
of veritable monuments. By their very proximity the large areas covered with such tall, spirelike stones 
stand out in sharp contrast to equal areas of low, scattered masses of rock. Again, in any one of these 
areas may stand groups of colossal columns, rising a hundred feet or more in the air, and not infrequently 
on their very summits will be seen balanced stones as large as a small cottage. This grouping of tomb- 
stones, columns, and cathedral spires is not isolated. So thickly strewn are they over this large area that 
if one particular stone is lost sight of, hours and even days would be required to retrace one’s steps to the 
object sought. 

Narrow, irregular lanes, like streets walled in by skyscrapers, lead back from the vertical walls that 
often face the sides of the valleys. These lanes join others just as irregular, and continue their course 
up the sides of the hills to the backbone of the ridges. Standing on the summit of one of these ridges, 
the visitor may look down over the edge of a perpendicular cliff into an open court often a full hundred 
feet below. Thiscourt will be almost completely surrounded with stones of every shapeand size. Possibly 
a break in the wall will permit the visitor to work his way down into the open space. If so, he will find 
it a wet, boggy piece of champa, from which a hundred tiny springs of water bubble up, cold and as clear 
as erystal, and highly impregnated with lime. The small stream of water finds its way to a larger stream 
in a broader valley. Out in this open valley, as level as a floor, and possibly a quarter of a mile wide, 
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stand single columns of rock, like sentinels on the outposts of a sleeping army. Not one valley alone, 
but hundreds, cut this remarkable region into a thousand irregular plats, each vying with its neighbor 
in the wild beauty of confused and grotesque rock formation. ‘The “‘ Garden of the Gods” in Colorado 
boasts of a few spectacular rocks; but they are few in number, and the area which they cover is not large. 
The Andean garden covers nearly a hundred times the ground, and in beauty and interest surpasses its 
northern counterpart in the same ratio, 


After describing various other very unusual and interesting features, the author 
closes with the following unique geological paragraph: 


The topography of this region would be an interesting study, and to the geologist, almost a complete 
laboratory; and if hejwere skilled in reading the fragmentary records, he would have spread out before him 
torn leaves from many a volume. ‘There would be a fragmentary volume telling of the quartz that forms 
the odd-shaped stones in the forest: chapters dealing with the limestone strata that have been pushed up, 
twisted, and bent; paragraphs telling the history of the sandstone ledges and granite walls that are thrown 
together in utter confusion. A singular geological feature is to ke seen in one of the level valleys and close 
to a group of columns and spirelike stones. A limestone stratum has been pushed up and hent into a 
circle. The long chord of the are, which is the circle of the ground, is nearly 500 feet, while the middle 





Photo by Lieutenant Pedro Emerson. Courtesy of The Outing Magazine. 


THE SOUTHERNMOST 


A view of the lone government station on Staten Island in the gloomy twilight 


ordinate is approximately 50 feet. The stratification is almost vertica] and is the only indication of 
lime rock in the valley. Other interesting features multiply as the geologist wanders through this 
labyrinth of stone figures. Sea shells are found here at an elevation of 14,000 feet. It almost seems as if 
nature had purposely hidden away on top of the highest Andes a library of world history, telling of its 
making. 


“The Toll of The Straits,’’ by Charles Wellington Furlong, F. R. G. S., appears 
in the October Outing. This article by Mr. Furlong, the well-known traveler, geogra- 
pher and author, who also has a contribution in this issue of Tae BULLETIN, is a col- 
lection of ‘‘Stories of Storms, Wrecks, and Castaway Crews in the Fuegian Archipelago 
and the Patagonian Channels.’’ 

The stories are of absorbing interest and tell of the actual hardships endured, the 
terrible dangers encountered, and the many incidents where lives of the adventurous 
spirits who have braved these perils have been sacrificed. ‘The article abounds in 
vivid and realistic descriptions such as the following: 
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In the Fuegian Archipelago, through which doubles the Strait of Magellan, as in the Patagonian Archi- 
pelago which runs up north on the west coast, wild, desolate mountains, reeking with wetness and crowned 
with ice caps, shunt huge glaciers down their valley ways into the cold currents of the channels. Across 
these wondrous peaks almost eternally move storms, ever transforming winter and summer, the inimitable 
panorama, sending snow and rain squalls sweeping, shrieking over the mountain peaks and down through 
the valleysand waterways, where live the wild seabirds, Antarctic mammals, and the southernmost human 
inhabitants of the world, the Fuegians. 

On the most barren rocky western side the tremendous combers of the stormy southern Pacific ceaselessly 
boom and break against the outlying islands and from ‘‘The Horn,” south, dangerous bergs and ice floes 
disintegrate from the great ice barrierand menacingly swing up with the Antarctic current across the path 
of shipping. 

The prevailing southwesterly winds sweep up from the Antarctic, cold and wet laden, and meet the great 
Cordilleran barrier of the southern end of the Andes, which terminates with a swing eastward in Cape Horn. 
These ranges rise like colossal, insatiable Bacchi among the clouds and mists to deprive the winds of their 
moisture, which then pass on and rip across the dry pampasof Patagonia beyond. The winds among the 
labyrinthine channel ways are turned and dropped fitfully in countercurrents and “williwaws” by the 
interposing mountains and valleys. This causes local conditions of weather in the archipelago to be varied 
and spasmodie. 





LIGHTHOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


of the Antartic winter. Note the distant barren, mountainous coastline. 


In speaking of the dreadful sacrifice of human lives occasioned by the perils of this 
storm-swept, icebound region Mr. Furlong continues— 


The history of the toll of the Strait of Magellan began when the first primitive canoe capsized and fatally 
spilled its dark-skinned Amerinds into the icy waters of this southern archipelago. The first white man’s 
toll was paid on his maiden passage through the strait by the man whose name the strait now bears, and 
the price exacted was one of the flower of his fleet and the desertion of others, which turned tail for home 
before the bitter blasts from the western unknown. 

Since that long 300 years ago these wild, forbidding regions have exacted their heavy toll of life and prop- 
erty from every maritime nation of the globe which has sought to use these ‘‘ends of the earth” as a high- 
way. The very names given by explorers to these parts are a clue to its history and character—Mount 
Darwin, Beagle Channel, Mount Sarmiento, Desolation Island, Thieves Bay, Port Famine, Mount Misery, 
Unfit Bay, Last Hope Inlet—in many cases spelling tragedy in its worst forms. 


The author then gives graphic accounts of vessel after vessel wrecked, entire crews 
lost, lives sacrificed under terrible and almost incredible suffering, providential escapes, 
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etc., and we wonder why any mortal being should take such risks until we read his 
closing paragraph— 


No one can appreciate the manifold treacherous fates of these regions which seemed perched on every 
rock and swirling in every current, until he has experienced the impenetrable night gloom, fog, cloud-bursts, 
and snow, sought anchorage in the swift currents where there is none, felt the bitter penetration of sleet and 
rain in moisture-laden wind, suffered in the splash of the icy brine, or buffeted ceaselessly for days on 
monotonous combers of the storm-swept Antarctic and southern Pacific; tramped starving and faint through 
the impenetrable forests and treacherous mushy bog lands from which they grow, or alone seen the wolflike 
glint steal into the eyes of his Fuegian companions. 

But for all that, to a man of red blood, who loves the open, who feels a thrill in the storm slap on his 
cheek, in the healthy contest against the endurance of the savage over rugged trails of their own land; 
who loves the beauty and grandeur of the great shafts of ice-pinnacled mountains and in the great, gray 
clouds of the storms which bowl over and across them; in the lashings of the waters upon the mighty rocks 
and the halftone silhouette of great islands in the mists; of still, protected channel ways into which spill 
enormous blue-green glaciers and where sport the whale, sea lion, sea otter, penguin, and innumerable 
birldlife—this land and its life with only its occasional bursts of sunshine which reveal through the dustless 
atmosphere glimpses of the clear, blue vault above and turn the scarlet flowering muggoo into a flame of 
red against the green setting ofits background of beeches through which buzz hummingbirds and parroquets 
whir and screech among the branches within a few miles of Cape Horn, sends out an irresistible call. 


‘The New Era in Our Relations with Latin America’’ is a nine-page article by 
Judson C, Welliver in the October ‘“‘ Munsey.’’ The author’s thorough familiarity 
with the histories of Latin American countries and his close and intelligent study of 
present conditions obtaining there, as well as his appreciative recognition of some of 
the great men of these countries warrant the following excerpts from the article. 

In dealing with an unjust and highly prejudiced article published in the South 
American supplement of the ‘‘Zondon Times,’’ Mr. Welliver gives the people of the 
United States the following dose of advice as well as of information: 


OUR IGNORANCE OF LATIN AMERICA. 


In the first place, as a measure of national security, with the purpose of minimizing the possibility of 
untoward complications, we need to overcome prejudices fomented by constant dissemination of such 
appeals. We need to understand the South Americans, in order to get them to understand us. Their 
history should be taught to our children. Their great national heroes, Bolivar, Sucre, San Martin, O’Hig- 
‘gins, Lynch, Morazan, Artigas, Prat, Dom Pedro, and the rest of them, ought not to be unknown to us. 
I make bold to venture that few readers will recognize more than one or two of these names; yet in their 
own countries they stand for about what Washington means to us. 

Are the South Americans ignorant of us, or we of them? I find answer in a copy of “ Hl Mercurio,” the 
leading newspaper of Santiago, Chile, which lies beforeme. It contains more cabled news from the United 
States than I ever saw from all South America in one of our newspapers. 

We know more of the fabled piracies of Benito Bonito than we know or care to know about the heroism 
and the campaigns, the sacrifices and the sufferings of Bolivar, Cochrane, Juarez, and O’ Higgins. 

We have read about the pirates’ cache of stolen gold on the Isle of Cocos, but who takes the trouble to 
learn about great empires of temperate plains and table-lands waiting only to be tilled in order to teem 
with riches? 

We turn to New Zealand as the sociological testing laboratory of radical creeds, all innocent of the fact 
that in little Uruguay the Government is nationalizing all the insurance—life, fire, agricultural, maritime, 
health, accident—is nationalizing the telephone, the telegraph, and all municipal facilities; is creating a 
State monopoly in distilling; and is arranging to go into partnership with our American meat trust in the 
establishment of a huge modern stock-marketing and meat-packing business such as you may see in Kansas 
City or Sioux City. 

Just a suggestion of the interests that await the student of South American public men of to-day. 
Imagine a youth who at 18 inherits one of the greatest fortunes in his country. At 36 he has been three 
times its minister of foreign affairs; he is its leading publisher, operating a string of its greatest daily news- 
papers; he has been the popular party’s candidate for President, and, though defeated, put that party 
squarely on its feet; he has multiplied the fortune he inherited until to-day his annual revenue exceeds 
the principal he first received, and makes him one of the world’s richest men. With all this, he is at the 
moment highly successful as his country’s ambassador in London. There, in a sentence, is Augustine 
Edwards, of Chile. 

Perhaps you prefer the career of Ruy Barbosa, of Brazil, widely accounted the foremost senatorial 
publicist living to-day. His greatest feat was his championship of the principle of equal representation 
for all nations in the proposed Hague arbitral court. He did not finally win, but he conclusively defeated 
the principle of unequal representation. 
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You will have heard of Carlos Calvo, author of the Calvo doctrine, which proclaims the finality in inter- 
national affairs of the judgments of local courts; compiler of the world’s greatest array of diplomatic 
precedents. No foreign office could possibly get on without this work of an Argentine statesman. 

Or turn to Rio Branco, another contemporaneous South American statesman; a baron of the old empire; 
now Brazilian minister of foreign affairs; widely estimated ‘‘the strongest man in South America.” 

Such are the men who ornament South American statecraft of to-day. For romantic careers of our own 
citizens in South America, contemplate Henry Meiggs. He fled from San Francisco to Chile a defaulter, 
built the railroads of that country and Peru, made and lost four huge fortunes, and died in his exile almost 
poor because, though he had long since repaid his defaleation, the indictment was always held over his 
head. On one of the railroads he built, the Central of Peru, you may be whirled through a tunnel 1,000 
feet higher than the summit of Pike’s Peak. 


Again, in speaking of Latin-American countries as leading the world in the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration, Mr. Welliver pays them the following 
well-deserved tribute: 


PIONEER WORKERS FOR WORLD PEACE. 


We read about President Taft leading the world toward the new era of arbitration, when war shall 
cease and the parliament of man shall rule; and we felicitate ourselves on our citizenship in a country 
so nobly inspired, so humane and altruistic. We might do well to study the history of South American 
devotion to the principles of arbitration; to know that nowhere else are so many and difficult questions 
settled by peaceful methods. 

No other continent has ever come so near to establishing a family of nations in peaceful accord under 
the rule of justice, good sense, and mutual concession. Chile and Argentina, at the very time when their 
relations were most strained over a great boundary dispute, signed an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments, and proceeded to enforce it. Their dispute was settled by arbitration, and an American 
diplomat, William I. Buchanan, is to-day looked upon as a sort of patron saint in both countries because 
of the special skill and success with which he acted as mediator and brought the controversy to a deter- 
mination completely satisfactory to both sides. 

South America, indeed, will one day be recognized as having led the world in the direction of pacific 
settlement of international difficulties. The great Simon Bolivar, when President of Colombia, wrote 
arbitration provisions into his treaties with neighboring States. In 1826 he called a congress of all the 
Americas at Panama. The plan of general amity and arbitration seemed visionary to the practical states- 
men of the United States, and this nation was not represented. Those that did attend joined in agree- 
ment to arbitrate all differences. The treaties based on this agreement were not ratified, but they are 
nevertheless a historic landmark on the road to general acceptance of peaceful methods of adjusting inter- 
national disputes. 

_ In 1848 the States of the west coast adopted an arbitration and mediation plan; and various other cone 
gresses of Latin America took related steps, clearly trending in the same direction, and far in advance of 
the program long afterwards formulated at The Hague. 


This is giving credit where credit is due, and we have taken the liberty of quoting 
thus extensively from Mr. Welliver’s article to show our Latin-American readers 
that some of the ablest and best-informed writers in the United States are becoming 
familiar with and appreciative of the older civilization south of their own great 
country. 


“The World’s Greatest Waterfall: The Kaieteur Fall, in British Guiana,’’ in the 
September number of “‘ The National Geographic Magazine”’ is a delightful narrative 
by Leonard Kennedy of his trip on the Demerara and Essequibo Rivers into the 
interior of British Guiana. 

The journey was undertaken for the sole purpose of viewing the magnificent Kaieteur 
Fall, and from the description and beautiful views obtained by Mr. Kennedy he was 
well repaid. Beside this almost unknown natural wonder the magnificence of Niagara 
almost pales into insignificance, for the Potaro River at the brink of the fall is 369 feet 
wide and the drop is 741 feet, or about five times that of Niagara. 

Mr. Kennedy’s story is embellished by a map and six beautiful views of the fall. 
As an example of the author’s graphic descriptions we quote the following: 

I was greatly impressed by the softness of the monstrous fall. A smooth but rapid river nearly 400 feet 
wide flows quietly to the brink and turns quietly downward. In its fall it breaks into soft white mist 
and reaches the bottom in a chaos of seething clouds. ‘There is a gentle roar. Only now and then a deep 


thunderous growl arose from the hidden caverns at the bottom, giving some idea of the forces which con- 
tended there. 
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In the ‘“‘South American Journal’’ of April 29, 1911, appears an editorial under the 
caption ‘‘Central American Trade,’’ which is based on the very able and eloquent 
address delivered by Sr. Don Joaquin B. Calvo, Minister from Costa Rica to the 
United States, before the Pan American Commercial Conference. 

We note with pleasure that this influential publication turns to such an authoritative 
source for its information, since probably not one of Central America’s able statesmen 
is better informed as to the marvelous resources and the actual conditions obtaining 
in the whole of that section of America than is the distinguished minister from Costa 
Rica. 

The editorial includes the tabulated statement of the foreign trade of Central 
America for 1909 as taken from Minister Calvo’s address and comments on the fine 
commercial showing made, especially by Costa Rica. While the editor is compli- 
mentary it strikes us that he fails to fully appreciate the significance of the fact that 
the foreign trade of that country, notwithstanding extremely adverse conditions as 
to heavy rainy seasons and a severe earthquake, amounted to over $38.80 per capita. 
What a striking attestation to the industry of this remarkable people. 


In the ‘‘ Tea and Coffee Trade Journal” for September appears a most: interesting 
article entitled: ‘‘All About Mexican Coffee,’’ and the title is not a misnomer by any 
means, for Mr. C. H. Stewart, the author, is an expert in the coffee line, and what he 
leaves untold about the cultivation and preparation of coffee in Mexico can hardly 
be worth the telling. He enters into every phase of the industry—trom the selection 
of the bean for planting, the care of the young plants in the nursery beds, setting out 
the plants in the fields, nipping and pruning, shading, system of planting, etc., and 
finally winds up with the bagging and transporting of the finished product. 

The article is profusely illustrated, and the publishers state in the caption that it is 
the first really complete article on the cultivation and preparation of coffee in Mexico 
that has ever been published in English. It is undoubtedly a most valuable contribu- 
tion, not alone to those directly interested in the industry, but also to the general 
reader who values authoritative information on one of Latin America’s chief products. 


Another timely article in the same issue of this publication is by Clarence E. Edwards 
under the caption ‘‘ Investment in Mexico.’’ Mr. Edwards starts out with the fol- 
lowing strong language: ‘‘For a safe, sane, and profitable investment there is no 
country offering more opportunity than the Republic of Mexico.’’ He then divides 
the article into three subheadings in line with this opening: ‘‘Safety in investment, 
sanity in investment, and profitable investment,’’ and when the reader gets through 
with the article he feels as though he were losing time by not taking the next train 
for Mexico. 


‘Mineral Wealth in Peru ”’ is an interesting contribution by Consul General Rob- 
ertson in the August number of ‘‘ The American-Asiatic Journal of Commerce.” The 
article treats of the extraction and reduction of copper minerals, silver mining, gold 
mining, and the production of petroleum and will astonish the uninitiated reader 
with its facts relative to the wonderful mineral resources of Peru. 


In the ‘‘American Exporter” for October will be found good likenesses accompanied 
by biographical sketches of Frederick T. F. Dumont, recently appointed consul at 
Guadaloupe, and George F. Davis, consul at Ceiba, Honduras. 

The scholarly countenance of Mr. Isaac A. Manning, recently transferred from 
La Guayra to Barranquilla, also appears in the same number. 


‘‘The Pageant Celebration’’ by Irvin Graham Lewis in the September “‘Scenic 
America” of San Diego, Cal., is an ably-prepared and well-illustrated article descrip- 
tive of the ceremonies and celebration o ithe ground-breaking for the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition. 
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The following notes relative to ‘‘ Railway Progress in Latin America”’ are taken 
from the article appearing under that caption in the ‘‘ Railway Gazette’’ of August 18, 
1911: 

The following paragraph relating to railway construction in Chile should be some- 
thing of an eye opener to those who are not yet awake to the marvelous progress being 
made in Latin America: 

Apart from the most important of all these undertakings, namely, the Longitudal Railway, there are 
some 30 different railways being built at the present time in the Republic of Chile. The total distances to 
be covered will exceed 1,500 miles and the approximate cost will be $281,000,000, or £21,025,000 sterling. Of 
this amount some £1,000,000 is to be expended during the remaining few months of this year on the neces- 
sary rolling stock, which will be placed on completed lines. When we remember that several hundred 
kilometers of private lines are likewise contracted for in connection with certain concessions which have 
been granted to individuals, and that all these will have to be equipped, it is clear that Chile will rank as 
one of the most valuable markets for manufacturers of railway rolling stock and material for a considerable 
time tocome. Within the period of 90 years the Chilean Government will have become the owner of all 
of these new lines according to the terms of the concessions on which they are being built. 

The construction of the Arica~La Paz Railway, which is in the hands of Sir John 
Jackson and Mr. Norton Griffiths, M. P., is making such excellent progress that it is 
expected to be completed well within the stipulated contract time, and this in spite 
of the exceeding heavy engineering work which has had to be carried out. The 
inauguration of the new railway is already the subject of much public discussion, and 
it seems likely that the occasion will be distinguished by a celebration of an inter- 
national character. The Presidents of both Chile and Bolivia are expected to be 
present at the ceremonies. 

The three railway extensions which have been undertaken in Peru—the Sicuani to 
Cuzco, the Oroya to Huancayo, and the Yonan to Chilate—have now been completed 
or will be in the course of a month orso. The total estimated cost was put at £1,130,000, 
and up to the time of the last report this amount had been expended within a very 
few pounds, 

The Peruvian Corporation has undertaken to carry out for the Government of the 
Republic a survey from the Cuzco extension of the Southern Railway to the navigable 
waters of the Madre de Dios River. Under the terms of the contract the corporation 
has, for the period of three years after the completion of the survey, the preferential 
right to construct a railway with a State guaranty of interest on the capital employed 
and a grant of 2,000 hectares of land per kilometer of line constructed. 

The section of new line which has been undergoing construction by the Midland 
Railway of Uruguay has at length been put into operation, although formally opened 
for public traffic some two months ago. It is a section of 153 kilometers in length and 
brings the town of Algosta into connection with the important meat-curing town of 
Fray Bentos, the headquarters of the Liebig Extract of Meat Co. (Ltd.). Only some 
34 kilometers remain to be completed. 

Ecuador is keeping up with the procession in railway building. The new line 
running from the excellent port of Bahia de Caraquez to Quito, the capital, has been 
opened for a distance of 55 kilometers to Calceta. Surveys from the port of Guayaquil 
to Bazar and also of the new Chone branch have been completed. Electric lighting 
has been proposed on an extensive scale in connection with the port of Bahia de 
Caraquez, which it is believed will become eventually an important commercial center. 


“ The Pacific Northwest Commerce’’ for September contains a short but striking article 
by Hon, John Barrett, Director General of the Pan American Union, under the caption 
‘‘ Seattle Must Get Ready for Panama Canal.’’ Mr. Barrett urges the improvement 
of the harbor, port, and terminal facilities of Seattle, in order that this important city 
with its strategic location on Puget Sound may reap the benefits of the new commerce 
which is sure to develop from the opening of the Panama Canal. Incidentally he 
mentions the fact that Valparaiso, the principal Chilean port, is about to expend 
$15,000,000 in providing itself with a suitable harbor to handle the trade of the canal. 
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The manufacturers and exporters of the United States are again taken to task in a 
pointed article in the September number of “‘ Advertising and Selling’’ by J. W. Davies, 
entitled ‘‘ South American Trade—Why Americans Fail and Germans Succeed in 
Securing It.’’ 

Says Mr. Davies in his introduction: 

The American manufacturers are almost entirely to blame for their failure to procure a larger volume of 
the vast trade awaiting them in South America. 

They can not possibly complain of lack of information. The International Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, ably managed by the Hon. John Barrett, is continuously and persistently calling the attention of 
Americans, both by speeches and endless literature, to the great opportunities for export trade in South 
America. 

Lack of space forbids extended quotations, but an incident narrated in the article 
under the subcaption “He knew his business,’’ is so enlightening on Latin-American 
business methods that we are constrained to reproduce it in full: 

To revert to my German friend. He was a clean, fair-haired, dapper little fellow with keen, blue eyes. 
I had noticed him on two or three occasions perambulating up and down the streets, with a notebook and 
pencil in hand, making inscriptions whenever he encountered a hardware store. One morning he entered 
one of the leading hardware stores in which I was standing in conversation with the proprietor. As he 
entered he politely took off his hat, and in perfect Spanish deferentially asked permission of the merchant 
to view the store. ‘‘ With great pleasure,” replied the merchant. 

A little later the merchant approached the young German and asked, “‘ Are you interested in my goods?”’ 
Immediately taking off his hat, the young man replied, ‘Yes, sir; very much; you have a grand assort- 
ment here.” This, of course, tickled the merchant. “Are you a merchant yourself?” he asked. ‘Yes, 
sir; I represent a German house in Hamburg.” 

“Tn what line, sir?” 

“Domestic utensils and novelties.’’ 

“Ah, yes! Haye you any samples with you?” 

“Yes, sir; at my hotel; may I have the pleasure of bringing them to show to you?”’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir; with great pleasure I will visit your hotel, and it will save you the trouble.” 

An appointment was made, and before departing, uncovering his head again, the German thanked the 
merchant profusely for his kindness, inquired about the health of his good family, and, of course, his own, 
made a few pleasant remarks about the city and the weather, and departed. 

A few days later I learned that this merchant had not only given him a large order himself, but had 
induced some of his friends to give him good orders also. 

The little details of courtesy and politeness pay in dealing with the merchants of 
Latin America. 


In the ‘‘Engineering News’’ of September 7 appears an interesting article on the 
‘Preliminary Surveys for the Puebla & Pacific Railroad of Mexico” by H. N. 
Roberts, assistant engineer. 

The article deals largely with the technical features of the survey, the engineering 
difficulties to be overcome, etc., but also incidentally brings out facts relative to the 
mineral and agricultural resources of the country to be opened up. It seems the 
extensive coal and iron-ore deposits in the State of Oaxaca, in that part known as the 
Mixteca country, were investigated in 1906 by Mr. A. B. Adams and the formation of the 
Oaxaca Iron & Coal Co. for the exploitation and development of these rich deposits 
resulted. A Federal concession, granting a subsidy of 12,000 pesos per kilometer, was 
secured and the Puebla & Pacific Railroad Co. was organized. The route selected, 
with Puebla as the northern terminus, extends in a direct line south to the Laguna 
Chicahua, the Pacific end of the road, which affords an excellent landlocked harbor. 

The road will open up a rich agricultural section, corn, sugar-cane, watermelons, 
cotton, tobacco, tropical fruits of all kinds, and valuable hardwoods being the principal 
products. 


“The Pacific Marine Review” in its June issue gives on its editorial page quite an 
extended excerpt from the address of Mr. John Barrett, director general of the Pan 
American Union, delivered at Peoria, Ill., and adds thereto some very complimentary 
comments. In the same number is reproduced in full Mr. Bernard N. Baker’s address 
before the Pan American Commercial Conference: ‘‘ How can we realize the benefits 
of the Panama Canal?’’ 
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In the ‘‘ American Exporter” for October appears a reprint from “‘ Printers’ Ink’? 
of August 24, 1911, of a timely article by Franklin Johnston entitled: ‘‘ Business 
Methods in the Export Field.’’ 

Mr. Johnston deals chiefly with the matter of United States manufacturers and 
exporters and their methods of getting and handling export business with Latin- 
American merchants, and proceeds to take a fall out of some theories relative thereto 
in the following manner: 


Is it true that American manufacturers fail to get their full share of export business because they adopt the 
same business principles and methods abroad that they do at home? I believe precisely the opposite is 
true—that those manufacturers fail to get their full share who do not adopt the same business principles 
and methods abroad that they do at home. 

This is a somewhat revolutionary statement to make, for one of the most persistent of the glittering 
generalities which the editorial-writing and after-dinner-speaking schools of exporting have given us is 
‘“‘Export business is different. You can not do business abroad in the same way you do it here.” 

As applied to the basic principles of selling goods that formula is untrue. 

As applied to the petty details of selling in a given country it is doubtless true. True also to the extent 
that you can not do business in Constantinople the same way you doit in Mexico City, and so on ad libitum. 

My own impression, after several thousand miles of foreign traveling and study of conditions affecting 
sales of American manufactured goods, is not how different business is abroad but how similar. 

Common-sense business methods, energy, making good, and printers’ ink count the world over. All 
the difference in minor details in various localities will be taken care of by common sense. The language 
of business is like the language of love, pretty much the same the world over. The race which has pro- 
duced the greatest merchants is the race without a nationality. 

He cites instances where exporting concerns in the United States made strangely 
careless and unbusinesslike mistakes which they would have avoided had their 
methods with the foreign merchant been as well considered and as carefully handled 
as their domestic business. 

The article is full of good hard sense and should be read by those who are in the 


exporting line or contemplate entering the field. 


‘Opportunities For Americans in Panama,’’ by Forbes Lindsay, in October 
‘‘Tippincott’s,’’ is a most enticing article for the opportunity hunter. Such para- 
graphs as the following, written by one who has “‘looked, stopped, and listened ’’ 
while there, makes one think that the country must be a veritable El Dorado. 

Cattle raising in Panama is a field of endeavor which a man may confidently enter into with $5,000, or 
even less. He can hardly fail of success. He may count on tripling his investment in five years, with a 
greater ratio of enhancement thereafter. This statement is not based on mere surmise, but on actual 
experience of Americans and others. 

The best returns are to be had from the cultivation of long-time crops, such as rubber, cacao, coffee, and 
cocoanuts. None of these will begin to yield returns short of six years, but soon after then will afford a 
life income, representing an enormous percentage of profit, with little further expense or trouble. The 
man of moderate means can best achieve the desired result by combining a short-time crop and a long-time 
crop, such as bananas and cacao, or sugar and cocoanuts. 


“The Engineering and Mining Journal” for September contains an article on 
‘“‘The Cost of Mining in Nicaragua,’’ by Henry B. Kaeding, general manager of 
the Siempre Viva Mining Co. of Nicaragua. In the article are given cost sheets and 
details showing total cost of production, and though the Siempre Viva mine is situated 
in a remote district of Nicaragua and the cost and difficulties of bringing in supplies 
are great the total cost of mining and milling is low. 


‘‘ Religious Rites of the Aztecs’’ is an interesting study of the religion of the Aztecs 
and something of a rather thinly veiled attempt to argue a common origin for all 
religions, appearing in the September number of ‘‘ The Pan American Magazine’’ 
and written by Fielding Provost, the author of ‘‘Gods of the Aztecs,’’ which was 
published by the same magazine in the August number. 


‘“‘The Temple of Viracocha’’ is an interesting article in ‘‘ The Inca Chronicle”’ 
for July, by H. E. Blackett. It is descriptive of the ruins of the old temple amd 
gives pictures of the sections of the walls still standing. 
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Dr. A. Petermann’s Mitteilungen aus Justus Perthes’ Geographischer Anstalt is one 
of the best-known and trustworthy geographical publications in the world and every 
page is readable. Seldom a month passes without some article on Latin American 
geography, ethnography, or exploration, and the last several numbers have carried 
contributions to our knowledge on this part of the world, which should be noticed. 
In March and April, 1911, is an exhaustive review of the recently published study 
of the Lesser Antilles, prepared by P. Chemin-Dupontés. A comparative table of all 
the islands belonging to European powers is given on page 182 (April, 1911), in which 
the commerce, size, rainfall, and population are stated. As apparently so little is 
offered on these isolated spots lying between North and South America, this compila- 
tion is worth remembering. In the June, 1911, number, the northern portion of the 
Province of Mendoza, Argentina, is described and a map prepared from original 
sources is given. The Cordillera between Mendoza and Jachal Rivers is a region 
not well known nowadays, but with the increased interest in that region and the 
possibility of a railway between Argentina and Chile across one of the northern passes, 
such preliminary studies are valuable. In the same number an analysis is given of the 
trip made by Dr. Hamilton Rice in Colombia, from July, 1907, to April, 1908, southeast- 
erly from Bogota along the Rio Caiary-Uaupes River into Brazil. In August, 1911, 
Dr. Eduard Seler gives a critique of a report on the economical condition of the Indians 
of Guatemala under the changing forces at work since 1903, and discusses the economic 
conditions under which they live. 


‘‘ Some Historical Notes on the Guanajuato District ’’ is an article by Herbert A. 
Megraw in “‘ Mining and Engineering World” of September 16, 1911. It gives an 
account of the earliest history of the district in general but more especially of the 
various mines, some of which have been known since the seventeenth century. 


‘‘The Big Job,’’ the fourth of a series of articles by Albert Edwards, appears 
in ‘‘ The Outlook” for October. It gives a very graphic and realistic picture of things 
as they are at the Panama Canal and is embellished by no less than nine good 
illustrations. 
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The Hidden Empire; A Tale of True Deeds and Great Ones Which the Tropic Sun 
Witnessed. By R. W. Fenn, with illustrations by M. Leone Bracker. New York. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.30 net. 

Before reading this volume we were disposed to give it a cordial welcome, for we 
have long desired to see our men of letters begin work in the greatly neglected but 
passing rich literary fieldsof South America. Among these fields one of the most prom- 
ising is the land wherein is laid the plot of the greater part of the author’s story. Itis 
connected with the conquest of New Granada by the illustrious commander, Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Quesada, who among the conquistadores takes rank with Hernando Cortes 
and Francisco Pizarro. 

The author’s theme is a noble one and worthy of the pen of the most ambitious writer. 
It deals with one of the most thrilling episodes of the Spanish conquest and counts _ 
among its leading characters some of the most daring and chivalrous characters of the 
period of the conquest. First and foremost among these was the Licentrate Gonzalo 
Jimenez de Quesada, who knew how to wield the pen as well as the sword, and to whom 
we owe much of our knowledge of events in which he took so conspicuous a part, and 
in addition to being one of the most able and successful of the conquerors he was also 
one of the most humane, and as such is deserving of special recognition. 

The author had a rare opportunity to achieve distinction as a writer, but because he 
has failed to make proper use of the splendid material at hand he has given us a book 
that is far from being satisfactory. He has done justice neither to his subject nor to 
Quesada and his gallant companions in arms. 

For the historical part of his story he follows Padre Simons’s Noticias Historiales, but 
he gives us little more than the dry bones of the learned Franciscan’s stirring narrative. 
And in lieu of the noble and commanding figure of Quesada, as portrayed by his first 
biographers, Juan Rodrigues Fresle, a son of the conquestadores, and Juan de Castel- 
lanos, who took a distinguished part in the brilliant campaign, of the conqueror of 
New Granada, we have in the work before us a suspicious, cruel, vaccilating leader, 
who is toto caelo different from the man who was the idol of his soldiers and the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries. As for the gentle conquestadores of the cross, who accom- 
panied Quesada, Mr. Fenn, in defiance of the teachings of history, presents them to us 
as little better than blind and heartless fanatics. 

Then again we miss the local color of the wonderful region through which the con- 
querors marched on their way from the great river, the Magdalena, to the sabana de 
Bogota; and from the plateau to Mariquita. We see little or nothing of the marvelous 
forests through which they cut their way; nothing of the stately palms and gorgeous 
orchidaceous growths, which are still the delights of every beholder. We have but 
a glimpse of ‘‘jungles throating thunder” and of thickets in which eyeballs gleam, 
and nothing at all of the sublimities of the Suma Paz and the glories of old Sargento 
and Tequendama. So far as natural scenery of the book is concerned, or the peculiar 
fauna and flora which have their habitat in the country described, they, with few 
exceptions, differ but little from what one would find in the everglades of Florida or 
in the uplands of Saskatchewan. 

As to the hero and heroine, their actions and adventures so frequently overpass the 
bounds of verisimilitude that one fancies that one is reading Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto or following the checkered career of Triana and Amadis de Gaul. 

The author tells us of masses of writings and documents that were burned by the 
ignorant fanatics that accompanied Quesada on his victorious march. He has evi- 
dently followed the fanciful but discredited theory of Duquesne, according to whom 
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the intellectual status of the Chibchas was as high as that of the Aztecs of Mexico or 
of the Incas of Peru. The truth is, as has been incontestably proved by the noted 
Colombian writers, Dr. Liborio Zerda and Sr. Vincente Restrepo, not to mention 
other modern investigators, that the Chibchas had no writings or documents of any 
kind, and for the simple reason that they had not even the semblance of an alphabet 
either figurative, symbolic, or ideographic. 

It may be said that we are here dealing with a romance and not with a history, 
and that writers of romances, like poets, have privileges not accorded to historians. 
This is true in works of pure imagination, but in a historical romance like the one 
before us, which professes to give us a truthful picture of the conquest of New Granada, 
one may not with impunity go counter to the well-ascertained facts of history either 
in one’s portrayal of individuals or in one’s account of events in which they took part, 
especially as, when in the present instance, details have been transmitted to us by 
the early chroniclers with such scrupulous exactness. 


Orientaciones Necesarias. Cuba y Panama.! By Dr. F. Carrera Justiz, minister 
of Cuba to Mexico and professor of law at the University of Habana, ex- 
minister of Cuba to Spain and to the United States. Habana, 1911. 435 p. 
Illus. 64 by 9. 

The author of this large volume, bound in paper, is known by his numerous works on 
political economy. His position of professor of law in the University of Habana must 
necessarily add prestige to his name, while the responsible diplomatic offices he has 
held, and which he still holds, will, of course, add weight to his authority. Dr. 
Carrera Justiz has been minister of Cuba in Spain and in the United States, and he 
now fills the position of minister plenipotentiary of his country at.Mexico. 

The work is brimful of historical information, giving, as it does, the history of the 
Panama Canal from the first attempt to discover an open sea on the west coast of 
America to the present moment. The main object of the work, however, is to show 
the relation of the Panama Canal to Cuba and the effect which must be produced 
upon that island by the union of two oceans. 

Almost at the beginning of the work, the writer starts out to defend the thesis 
that by undertaking the building of the Panama Canal, the United States has com- 
pletely departed from its time-honored doctrine. This departure is to be found in 
the necessity of the United States entering into world politics, contrary to the first 
principle laid down by Monroe. It is precisely the interpretation of the Monroe 
doctrine in its relation to the canal that has been the motive of the book. The 
canal‘being of supreme importance to Cuba, the author finds it necessary to create 
on the subject an enlightened public opinion in his country. It fits into his plan to 
advocate strongly that Habana be the next place of meeting for the Pan American 
Conference, as was suggested at Buenos Aires. 

The necessity for the creating of this public opinion lies in the fact that the Panama 
Canal may create for the island advantages as well as disadvantages. While a beau- 
tiful perspective stretches before her, it is not without serious dangers. Hence it is 
that, for the outlining of her political program in foreign affairs, Cuba should pay 
special attention to Panama and its canal. The effects on the island of Cuba of 
the completion of the canal must be sought for in the sovereignty of the United 
States over the Canal Zone, and in the complications likely to ensue therefrom in 
the fact that China and Japan will be brought nearer to the West Indies, and in 
the increased activity that will necessarily take place in the Caribbean. 

The artistic and historical value of this book is enhanced by 38 engravings among 
which are portraits of distinguished men who stand more or less related to the Pan- 
ama Canal, beginning with President Monroe and ending with the Japanese marshal, 
Oyama. We note among the portraits those of such men as Blaine, Carnegie, Roose- 
velt, Taft, Root, Barrett, Amador, Goethals, and Menocal. Of course, de Lesseps 
is there, too, a sad memory of a gigantic enterprise. 
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Random Sketches in Spanish-American Literature. Recent additions to the literary 
history of Chile.! Biblioteca de escritores de Chile. Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5. 


The writers of this series, of which we reviewed the first volume in the April number 
of the BULLETIN, are working fast, for I recognize their binding in the four neat blue 
volumes, with red and gold stamps, that have recently come to us. They give us 
works of the brothers Justo and Domingo Arteaga Alemparte, of Isidoro Irrazuriz, 
and of Vicente Perez Rosalez, names prominent in the literary history of Chile in 
the past century. 

The Arteaga Alempartes, journalists of note and of intense labor and members of 
Congress, were strong adherents of the Liberal and what might be called the anti- 
Clerical Party. Exiled with their father in the fifties, during the administration of 
Manuel Montt, they returned home to wield a fertile pen in strong newspaper polem- 
ics, one of them founding La Libertad and later on La Semana, at which they worked 
conjointly. The present work, forming the second volume of the series, has as its 
title Los Constituyentes de 1870. It has been edited, together with a critical sketch, 
by Don Roberto Huneeus. The work contains 109 sketches of members of the Con- 
gress of 1870, with numerous reflections of a political nature. The name of the writer, 
either Justo or Domingo Arteaga Alemparte, is affixed to each article. Among these 
sketches figure the names of some of the illustrious sons of Chile who have contributed 
to build up her history, literary and political, of whom the greater number have 
passed away. Thus we find the diplomatist Maximiano Errazuriz, the writer Miguel 
Luis Ammunategui, the journalist Zorobabel Rodriguez, the philanthropist Luis 
Cousifio, whose name is perpetuated by a Santiago Park, the historian Diego Barros 
Arana, the novelist Alberto Blest Gana, and the orator Abdon Cifuentes, with other 
lights of greater or less brilliancy. 

These sketches, dealing with living actualities at the time they were written by 
active participants in the political combats of the day, are of especial interest to the 
political historian of Chile, exhibiting as they do the thoughts, sentiments, passions, 
and actuating motives that still act upon the present moment and generation. 

The author promises us in another volume a collection of the poems, principal 
parliamentary discourses, and other works of the brothers Arteaga Alemparte. 


Recuerdos del pasado (1814-1860) is the title of the third of the series, the author of 
which is Vincente Perez Rosalez. It is preceded by a biographical sketch from 
the pen of Luis Montt. 

Rosalez, born at Santiago in 1807, gives us in his work which has passed through 
three editions an autobiographical sketch of nearly half a century. Many are the 
things which he has to relate, for his career had been varied and full of incidents in 
his native country, in North America, and in Europe. A very interesting chapter 
for those who are acquainted with the Santiago of to-day is his description of Santiago 
as the author knew it in his childhood. We pass with him through the exciting 
period of the revolution, we accompany him to Europe in his earlier life, where we 
gather odds and ends of reminiscences, the very mention of which in the index excites 
our curiosity, and we return to Chile, where we are soon caught in the vortex of revo- 
lution. Then, at the time when California has the ‘‘gold fever,’’ we make an interest- 
ing journey with the writer from Valparaiso to San Francisco and return to South 
America to follow the trend of events that bring this book to a close. 

Written without literary pretensions, yet with ease and fluency, and in conversa- 
tional style, the ‘‘Recuerdos del Pasado,’’ with its fund of useful information, is, 
according to Luis Montt, perhaps the most original work thus far produced by the 
Chilean press. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of the series under consideration bear the title Obras de 
Isidoro Errdézuriz, and contain parliamentary discourses of this distinguished man. 
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The editor, Don Luis Orrego Luco, prefixes the work with a copious biographical 
sketch of Errazuriz, together with ample critical considerations. 

The name Err4zuriz is famous in the annals of independent Chile, among those who 
bore it being noteworthy Frederico, president of the Republic in 1871; Maximiano, 
known as a diplomatist in this country in the sixties, and the latter’s brother, the Do. 
minican Father, and historian, Crescente. 

Isidoro’s immediate family has been known for its liberal propensities. Born in 
1835, Isidoro was brought up in this liberal atmosphere, and became one of the cory- 
phei of the Liberal Party, though, before passing over to the University of Gottingen, 
he had been educated at the Jesuit College of Georgetown, together with Manuel 
Irarrazaval, a man of entirely different views, and a leading Conservative. 

Throughout his life, Isidoro Errazuriz was prominent as journalist, and in his later 
years as a man of politics. Like most men of note in Spanish America, he had also 
the reputation of a poet. 

As journalist, he edited for a brief period El Mercurio, but he will probably be best 
remembered as the founder of La Patria of Valparaiso. 

His political career began in 1870, with his election to Congress, and from this period 
date his political discourses. 

After a period of seclusion he returned to public life, some time before his death, 
more than a year ago. 

The Parliamentary Discourses of Isidoro Err4zuriz, in the two volumes before me 
cover a period of twenty years, terminating in 1890. They deal almost entirely with 
subjects completely national, if you except two or three relating to the war with 
Bolivia and Peru, which, naturally, possess an international value. Exception may 
also be made for those relating to relations between church and state, as they give 
a glimpse into the heart and soul, as it were, of the tendency for separation which, 
perhaps, characterizes most Latin countries. 

Sentiments like those expressed by Errazuriz, must not of course be taken as an 
index of prevailing opinions in Chile; they represent only one side. The impartial 
historian or political economist must take them in connection with opinions expressed 
by the other side, and by men like Abdon Cifuentes, for instance. The works of the 
series, Biblioteca de Escritores Chilenos, which we have thus far received, represent 
writers of more or less anticonservative bias. In course of time the Government will 
probably also introduce works of the Conservatives and pro-Catholics. 








REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO OCTOBER 1, 1911. 





Title. 





ARGENTINA. 
Municipal’ taxes) G17 coe hese aeons sna. 


Free entry of railway supplies........ SS seeaae se sen epes tare eeiee 
Possiblejfood productsioipAreentinaseses- sss eee een enna ene 
ATTEN ON UOS THON SOCAN oc occodoaconcegces see seco seseesceseee 
Wroolishipmentsss-semsaceccecen cee er en een cre t Ene ae ince 
Trade notes: Railway notes; general notes: population of Buenos 
Aires; contract with French Society of Public Works for-con- 
struction of ‘‘rambla.”’ 
Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Agricola......................-.- 
Trade notes: Foreign commerce of Argentina.................... 


Reportiol minister of public works sess] oes o ee ene eee ee eeeee Ls 


Economic and financial data. transmitting pamphlet of the 
ministry of finance. 

Report of Argentine ministry of finance for 1910 

Report with reference to rural property.................--.---- 

Comparative table showing the 20 largest customers of the United 
States during the fiscal years 1909-10 and 1910-11. 

Trade notes: Argentine Government given permission to open 
Pacific Ry.; population of the city of Buenos Aires; concession 
granted to French Ry. Co.; arrangement between Argentine 
post-office department and steamship agency in Valparaiso, 
Chile, by which mail for New Zealand and Australia will be 
sent overland; telephone lines; electric light and tramway com- 
pany formed in Lujan; newspaper reports of company being 
formed to construct freezing plant. 


BRAZIL. 


Annual report of commerce and industries, calender year 1910... 
News and trade papers in Rio de Janeiro...................-...- 


Pernambuco notes: Automobiles; population; amount of sugar 
delivered; German South American cable; amount of cotton 
received in Pernambuco during 1908-9; new system of draining; 
contiaet for port works; construction of parks and avenues of 
the city. 


Belting in Gus try. sess eee ae eee eee bes 


Sale of adding and calculating machines......................... 
Market fOr ware tO D6 acca ees ee et seminar are ee ee eee 
eather ibeltin oe, Ses eee oe ae ee ens er ne meee eee en Rae 
im portsian diduty s-seb pees ee ns set ne eee eee 
WOO fal COMO eee eae nee ce same et ee nee Eee 


Portiamprovements at saneAnlonions- pees e eee ee 


Bidstoriraillwaysautomopilless.= se eee ee eeeee eee eee eee nee 
Expenditures of the Chilean Government......................- ay 


Government’s interest in Chilean mining industry.............- 


Harmings) ofmitracelcOmiupan Gsm een 1) yee ee ede a eae ait 
UseiohcementiniChile2 5.1. eee) oe ae ee ee ee uf 


Bids for'rolling stock: 522). ish eRe: Se aes ee ees 


Coalthulikgat buna Arena st: eens eee aan eae eS 


Chilettrad clang owtloo keene sae eee eee tn ee 

Trade and industrial notes: Street-car lines of Santiago; banks 
of Chile; post offices; to increase raising of flax; money to com- 
plete sanitary works under construction; water power to gen- 
erate electrical current. 

Bidsiforischoollfurmibune se sss ee eee see ee ee ee 

Chilean railway notes) 5 -se5 gees ee ee ee ees 

Consumption of edible vegetable oils...................-.------- 


COLOMBIA. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Barranquilla and 


consular district. 
Report on use of wood alcohol in consular district of Barranquilla. 
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Date. Author. 

1911. 
June 22} R. M. Bartleman, consul 

general, Buenos Aires. 

July 19 Do. 
July 20 Do. 
ce Oszson Do. 
July 22 Do. 
July 27 Do. 
Aug. 2 Do. 
Aug. 7 Do. 

ROOeseee Do. 
Aug. 8 Do. 

; Do. 

Aug. 15 Do. 
Aug. 16 Do. 
Aug. 25 Do. 

June 30 ey. White, consul], Santos. 
July 16 | J. Lay. consul general, Rio de 

Janeiro. 
July 17! P. M. Griffith, consul, Per- 


Aug. 23 
Aug. 28 
eeadosee 





nambuco. 


J. Lay, consul general, Rio de 
J eusira: 
0. 


Do. 
Jay ie, consul, Santos. 
0. 
P. M. Griffith, consul, Per- 
nambuco. 


A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Aug. 24} A. L. Burnell, consul, Bar- 


Sept. 20 


ranquilla. 
Do. 
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Title. Date. 
GUATEMALA. 
Corrugated roofing. -..----2- -- 22-22 nee eee = = Aug. 11 
| 
No commercial organizations. .............--.-----.------------- Aug. 12 
Silverware and stamped steel ware... ...| Aug. 16 
Doors, sashes, windows, etc...-.....---.---------------- .| Aug. 17 
Opportunities for a towing or passenger motor boat Aug. 18 
Racking-hovseyplrodlcic=peere eeeeeee nese ee saa see ener ee Aug. 22 
Coneession for freight transportation by wagon.........-.------- Aug. 28 
Vanilla Deans ene a pp eee a neem. sacar ce cease cece Sept. 1 
ATILOMOD eS eeeee ee aaeee sera oo coe oes Sei ink sce Scns sotto erate Becks tala 
Oiledlon waxed) paperseeee se seee enna ee eee ee et Sept. 9 
TNNy TOSSES co caccoussoogedasanoaesosoouaoseonnosesnncdcnsmacssocs Sept. 10 
iios emotor boats andes seme esse eee aae eee eee Sept. 12 
IERNIRTINE, EYIS) «co Scocome soe conon sea sbeusSsapasmeEoassgss poscgos Sept. 16 
Concession covering electric lighting, power, and tramway in |...do.... 
and surrounding Quezaltenango. 
Contract for mail service at Pacific ports...........--..--------- peedOnerrs 
HONDURAS. 
IN Grn GUNES ces obbee oe caan shen sndeae Snebes en coseeamesroussoos Aug. 18 
iWaxediandioiledpaperseas= = eee seeee eae =e ee ea Aug. 19 
Metal building matenialss: asc sssseee sae see =e Ze aG Weeaae 
Marketion Americaltsaltesees emer er ere ese ne enna eee sae eee Aug. 23 
Economic conditions in Honduras...........-.----.------------- ee dOssess 
Wokefandlcoalltrade ses messes eee eee Aug. 25 
MUrnitunes: cceencc cntesoes oe eee eee erate ese ie = os Se eee ne sGl@Sses6 
Water communication between north coast points of Honduras..| Aug. 28 
Boe dela Secretaria de Fomento, Obras Publicas y Agricul- |...do-...-- 
ura. 
Credit terms to importers in foreign countries..........-......-- Aug. 29 
Renewal of banana exports from the Ulua River, Honduras...... Sept. 4 
ING automobilesiusediy as. Saanee cee sess cos oa oe cess ceaies Sept. 6 
INOeoalhsedl 3 seen oneceoome sees cineloeew ace eeictne a ees seers pee dOsee a 
Market toneAm ericanisalt-se- see --emee ce asses esoee aaa eee Sept. 13 
MEXICO. 
Importation of firearms no longer forbidden in northern Mexico. .| June 17 
Annual Commercial and Industrial Report 1910—part 1......--- Sept. 1 
Machinery, kinds insets 4. - G-thmes 22 seem sn ess: See see eee Sept. 6 
Salevomusical instrumentssss. asec e epee eee aa eee peedOseese 
Pipes; valves, COCKS; Ct@zo seen ge emcee sees eae Sec e ee ss) e eis sd Ose. se 
Mo van pichureseens (a2 eee eee eis eee ae owe eae ine ea enos Sept. 7 
Where to get bridge photos—docks and jetties..........-....-.-- s200ls555¢ 
Industrialistatisticsss: aes: scence see ea Oe cancers eae saeseseces Bes (ORs 
Motorvehicleshs eens ices sooo as ares see eects atioonie says ‘Sept. 8 
Lands for coconuts—possible sellers.......--.------------------- BERGE seas 
Notes on specimens forwarded in connection with report entitled | Sept. 9 
“Industrial Statistics, State of Chihuahua, 1909.” 
Marketiormachinery---5-- sasha. sce ee once se seas eee enc ose ees Bac Wn sae 
IPipeyvalivesCOCkSs CLCart seer ne set seen eee cer ae saae ee aae eeeOOrees.. 
Condensed and evaporatedamilkessce nese ee ee ae Sept. 11 
Market ion machinery, elGire sesm=seeee eee meena eee eae eecdOees == 
Pipe sValVeS, COCKS jetGn-. see a= mee ee ee = Waele eee eee ee ae ee Sept. 12 
New steamship line between New York and Mexico in Gulf ports .| Sept. 14 
INTO TO) BL SORES 52 oddeocse socauoseun jo soanos canes canaeosouaseEcsornocde 452d OL 823 
New flour mill (O32 5e 
Tampico notes: Machine shops, power plant at Nices Falls, |...do.---- 
S. L. P.; refinery improvements. 
Marketior machinery =: 6. -e- 4-9. -eer eee eee eee eeee acca dor 
INT besiamewellseens seers oo eases te Cer eter Seer emt eeeeet settee Sept. 15 
Dealers in floor and wall tile, mosaic and marble. -.......-..-.-- Sept. 15 
IMOVAN Ss pIGGUNCS==-—- eee eee eae ee Be ee See eere Beene ae cee doses 














Author. 


G. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 
0. 


0. 
Edward Reed, consul agent, 
Tavingstou: 


0. 
G. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu 
cigelpas 
0. 


Do. 
Claude I. Dawson, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 
Do. 
A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Do 


Claude I. Dawson, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 

A.T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 

Claude I. Dawson, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 


Do. 
A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 


Do. 


A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
C. B. Parker, vice and dep- 
uty consul, Mazatlan. 
L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 
A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
C. B. Parker, vice and dep- 
uty consul, Mazatlan. 
I. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
M. Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
hua, 
L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 
A. J. lLespinasse, 
Frontera. 
M. Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
hua. 
W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
A. W. Brickwood, consul, 
Tapachula. 
A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
C. M. Freeman, consul, Du- 
rango. 
C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
oO. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


consul, 


W. W. Canada, consul, Vera 
Cruz. 

Warren W. Rich, vice and 
deputy consul in charge 
Salina Cruz. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Reports received up to October 1, 191 1—Continued. 























Title. Date. Author. 
MEXICO—continued. 
Watch trade and watch dealers............-...-.--.------------ Sept. 15 | Warren W. Rich, vice and 
deputy consul in charge, 
Salina Cruz. 
Pianos =. oo sees see eens Sela eee ese eee Peeeeeeeres cere ne SRIGdOn ree Do. 
Vehicles, agricultural implements, and machinery..-...-..-.---- pea Smee Do. 
Movil? DICtUTES fae eee eee eee ise eee eerie err Sept. 19 | S. Magill, consul, Guadaljara. 
Market for machinery...-.-..-.----.-- Sept. 20 | F.Simpich,consul, Ensenada. 
(CEO @ilsieSo oc shaooccdde seg nsbecsesscvossaeasesacuescos =O oss Do. 
Sheet metal building material Undated Do. 
Annual Commercial Report—Part 1I—Review of export trade | Sept. 23 | Clarence A. Miller, consul, 
(see Part I, dated Sept. 1, 1911). Tampico. 
Exemption oficormirom duty_-------2-----»-----4-------------- Sept. 26 | Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 
NICARAGUA. 
Sale of musical instruments in foreign countries July 15 | A.J. Clare,consul. Bluefields. 
Sale of adding and calculating machimes...........--- .| Aug. 14 Do. 
Sale of sawmill and woodworking machinery .......--..-.------- Aug. 15 Do. 
Credit terms to importers in foreign countries. ...-..-.----------- Aug. 19 Do. 
Motor vehicles—reports in reply to circular instructions. -.....--- Aug. 31 Do. 
Market fon Americanisalt-ssesseee eee enenseeeeeee sees Sept. 1 Do. 
PARAGUAY. 
Value of circulating chambers of commerce publications. -......-. July 13 | C. Ferris, consul, Asuncion. 
Completion of all-rail route from Buenos Aires to Asuncion....-- July 18 | Do. 
Proprietary medicines. .........------.------------------------- July 19 | Do. 
Baths and plumbing goods..-..........-.----------------------- July 20 Do. 
INewsland\trade;paperssss peat eer eee ee eee eee eae rl July 26 Do. 
Ee Pr aaa Ses Se SRE BOP ie a a ane Sonpee hen opocmraa ar July 27 Do. 
Another railroad route from Buenos Aires to Asuncion. .-....-.-- Aug. 4 Do. 
Sawmill and woodworking machinery in Paraguay.---.-..--.----- Aug. 10 Do. 
PERU. 
Printed folder of the Peruvian Corporation (Ltd.)........-.-.-.- July 18 | W. = oberscn: consul gen- 
eral, Callao. 
List of corrections in Annual Report of Commerce and Indus- | Aug. 5 Do. 
tries of Peru during the Calendar Year 1910. 
Copy of letter inclosing list of errata in annual report for 1910....| Aug. 18 Do. 
SALVADOR. 
Annual Report on the Commerce and Industries of Salvador for | July 29 | H. Clum, vice and deputy 
the Year ending December 31, 1910. corey general, San Sal- 
vador. 
Koreign tradelopportunitiess--sse-ee se eee eee ee eee ee Aug. 1 Do. 
Decimal fractional currency in Salvador..........--.------------ Aug. 2 Do. 
Construction, decoration, and furnishing of the new National | Aug. 3 Do. 
Theater, San Salvador. 
Customs concessions in favor of certain building materials. .-..-.|-- eG s 556 Do. 
Increase in the’import duties on matches... ......----.------.-- Aug. 28 Do. 
URUGUAY. 
UindeuayAcustomSrevenueesseeeeese eee seen eeeeeee reese July 18 | F. W. Goding, consul, Mon- 
tevideo. 
Foreign commerce of Uruguay......---..----------------------- July 26 Do. 
Mawsrevisine customs taniivere sce sceeaece eee eee eee eee July 29 Do. 
Wnieiayzmercantile manne seeseesseeeseee aces eee ae ee July 31 Do. 
Contract for building the American packing house in Montevideo.|...do-..... Do. 
ATmGUNG oe railway guaranties, for the second quarter of the year | Aug. 2 Do. 
, paid. 
Special amortization of the consolidated debt...........-.--.--.|- a GOsee Do. 
Reform of the charter of the bank of the Republic.....-..---.--- scOsscou Do. 
Exports of wool from Uruguay to over-sea ports .....--.-------- Aug. 5 Do. 
VENEZUELA. 
Proposed cotton mill in Maracaibo...............--------------- Aug. 3 | R. Totten, consul, Maracaibo. 
Market for American salt...........---- Byes oh ey ee ieee Aug. 19 Do. 
Various contracts for municipal improvements in Ciudad Bolivar.| Aug. 22 | J. ee (Mannings consul, La 
uaira. 
Sale of musical instruments in foreign countries..........------- Aug. 24 | R. Totten, consul, Maracaibo. 
Motor vehicles< ..salseseenst -2 2 ees ce Sa seeeees Hoesen eeieees Aug. 29 Do. 
Market focoAmentcanisa jean eee nee eee ene eer eeeeeer 2 ad Oet= 5 I. A. Manning, consul, La 
Guaira. 
Venezuelan budget for fiscal year 1911-12.................--.----|-- =(0 (ESS Do. 
Founding of new school of arts and crafts in Maracaibo........-. Sept. 1] R. Totten consul, Maracaibo. 
Credit terms to importers in foreign countries..........--------- Sept. 2] I. ae Manning, consul, La 
uaira. 
Dore e PUSS ae Se ee anne aon ons oaG Serpe Roan see eeaseaanoanS Sept. 4 | R. Totten, consul. Maracaibo. 
Tariffiichargeunuyenezuelas sonese sete ee eee eee eee Sept. 7] 1. A. Manning, consul, La 





Guaira. 





ELECTION LAW. 


The Boletin Oficial of July 28, 1911, contains the text of a 
new election law, providing for the appoimtment of election judges, 
the preparation of election lists, and the registration of voters, as 
promulgated by the President. The object of the law is to simplify 
the elections and to eliminate opportunities for fraudulent registra- 
tion and voting. 


PATENT AND COPYRIGHT CONVENTIONS. 


The President of Argentina, in a special message to the Federal 
Congress, urges the ratification of the conventions adopted by the 
Fourth Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires in 1910 on the 
subjects of literary and artistic copyrights, inventions, patents, 
designs, and industrial models. 


ARGENTINE TRADE-MARK LAW. 


Through the courtesy of Richard M. Bartleman, Esq., the United 
States consul general at Buenos Aires, the Pan American Union is 
in receipt of an enlightening statement on the trade-mark law of 
Argentina submitted by Ralph W. Huntington, Esq., a citizen of the 
United States residing at Buenos Aires. Mr. Huntington has had 
a great deal of experience with the registering of trade marks and 
speaks with a degree of authority. 


POSTAL CONVENTION AND AGREEMENTS. 


In a special message to the National Congress the President of the 
Republic recommends the adoption of the principal convention and 
agreements concerning parcels post and postal moneyforders of the 
First Continental South American Postal Congress held at Monte- 
video, January 8 to February 2, 1911. 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


The municipality of Buenos Aires is considering the advisability of 
contracting a loan of 200,000,000 pesos paper, at 44 per cent interest 
and 1 per cent amortization for the conversion of the outstanding 
debt of the city, the surplus to be used for street and other public 
improvements. 


EXPANSION OF ARGENTINE TRADE. 


A practical and comprehensive series of conferences to promote 
the commercial intercourse between the Argentine Republic and 
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the United States has been arranged by Mr. J. P. Santamarina, the 
eminent Argentine engineer and expert on trade with South America. 
It is planned to hold these conferences in the leading cities of the 
United States, and to have each meeting devoted to several addresses 
by prominent trade experts, to be followed by an open session for 
queries and answers. The first meeting was held in New York 
City, October 10, 1911, at the Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., on 
West Twenty-third Street. 


PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF SHARPSHOOTERS. 


Elaborate preparations are now under way for an international 
congress of sharpshooters representing North and South American 
countries, to be held in conjunction with the great shooting tourna- 
ment at Buenos Aires, during the month of May, 1912. The meet 
will be held under the direction of the Tiro Federal Argentino 
(Argentine Federal Sharpshooters) and an invitation has already 
been issued to the National Rifle Association at Washington, D. C. 
The formal invitation is signed by Antonio del Pino and B. del Cas- 
tillo Quesada, president and secretary, respectively, of the association. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1911. 


A report from Consul General R. M. Bartleman, at Buenos Aires, 
furnishes the following data on the commerce of the Argentine 
Republic for the six months ended June 30, 1911, reduced to United 
States gold: 

Exports, $190,623,522, which amount exceeds the value of those 
for the first six months of 1910 by $3,164,166; imports, $172,602,402, 
or an increase over the same period of last year of $7,606,064. 


POPULATION OF BUENOS AIRES. 


According to municipal statistics recently collected by the municipal 
government of the Federal capital, the population of Buenos Aires on 
July 31, 1911, was 1,331,404. 


IMMIGRATION FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1911. 


During the first six months of 1911 immigrants to the number of 
101,487 entered the Argentine Republic. In the same period 83,111 
left the country, so that the net gain was 18,376. The principal 
nationalities were as follows: Spaniards, 41,312; Italians, 39,390; 
Syrians, 5,213; Russians, 4,950; Austrians, 2,016; French, 1,997; 
Germans, 1,373; Portuguese, 982; Englishmen, 656, and North 
Americans, 116. Among the number were 20,376 agriculturists and 
28,426 laborers. 
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DEMAND FOR AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


The number of thrashers imported into the Argentine Republic 
in 1910 was 807, varying in value from 10,000 to 15,000 Argentine 
pesos each. The crop of cereals in 1911, and especially the produc- 
tion of wheat, has been so great throughout the entire Republic that 
in anticipation of the harvest the machinery-importing houses of the 
principal cities have placed orders in the United States and Europe 
within a period of two months for not less than 1,200 thrashers. 
Most of these machines had already been sold to dealers and farmers 
in the interior of the Republic. In addition to the large number of 
thrashers that will be sold during the present year in Argentina, 
it is estimated that the number of plows imported will be about 
125,000, those of reapers 25,000, and drills 35,000. 


STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE TO SOUTHERN PORTS. 


The treasury department of the Argentine Government, acting in 
conjunction with the Department of Agriculture, has arranged with 
the customs authorities at Buenos Aires to handle and store mer- 
chandise consigned to the southern Atlantic ports of the Republic. 
This has been done in order to facilitate and develop the growing trade 
of these ports with Buenos Aires and with foreign ports shipping 
to southern Argentina via the River Plata. This arrangement will 
also obviate the necessity of transshipment and storage in the free 
port of Punta Arenas, Chile, of consignments en route to South 
Atlantic Argentine ports. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


The first woman admitted to practice law in Argentina was recently 
sworn in as a barrister in the civil court of Buenos Aires. 

A citizen of the United States recently purchased one of the most 
complete collections of Argentine stamps, paying over $29,000 for it. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Cordoba Central Railway has extended its passenger service 
to Buenos Aires, thereby placing the capital of the Republic in 
direct rail communication with Tucuman, via Rosario. The passen- 
ger coaches of this road were made in the United States. 

D. Selva & Co. have petitioned Congress for a concession to build 
a branch railway from kilometer 40 on the San Lorenzo Railway to 
Villa Casilda, and also a branch line from kilometer 350 to General 
Villegas. This company also proposes to build branch lines to San 
Rafael and Molague, and a line to the north, running parallel to the 
Mendoza River. 

The French Railway Co. of Santa Fe has requested a concession 
for the extension of its lines to the confluence of the Pilcomayo 
and Paraguay Rivers, and for the construction of a port at Bermejo 

as well as one at the terminus of the railway. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On August 6, 1911, President Elidoro Villazén delivered an inter- 
esting message to the Bolivian Congress, in which he outlined in great 
detail the political, industrial, and commercial activities of the coun- 
try for the 12 months past. From the facts and figures contained in 
this message it is apparent that the nation enjoyed a year of positive 
and favorable development and progress. 

In speaking of the internal and international relations of Bolivia 
with the rest of the world the following statements are of particular 
interest: 


The year in review was characterized by tranquil internal conditions at home and 
amicable and peaceable foreign relations abroad. 

The diplomatic relations with the Argentine Republic, which for a short time had 
been temporarily interrupted, were resumed, and the traditional cordiality existing 
between the two nations was strengthened. 

The boundary demarcation between Bolivia and Brazil is in process of settlement. 
On November 14, 1910, a protocol was signed between Brazil and Bolivia, modifying 
article 7 of the treaty, in which Brazil agrees to construct a railway from Villa Murtinho 
to Villa Bella. This branch railway is to leave the Madeira Mamore Railway at Palo 
Grande Falls, and passing over a bridge constructed at the latter place will continue 
to Esperanza Falls, on the Beni River. Bolivia is toacquire the part of this railway 
within her territory at such time as she may deem convenient. The Madeira Mamore 
Railway is being actively pushed forward. The rails are laid to Villa Murtinho, oppo- 
site Villa Bella, and traffic was opened in September, 1911, to kilometer 220, near the 
mouth of Abuna River, and the whole line will undoubtedly be finished by the close 
of 1912. 

A treaty of commerce has been approved by the legislatures of Brazil and Bolivia, 
and ratifications have been exchanged. : 

The protocol between Bolivia and Chile has been approved by the Congresses of both 
countries, and the exchange of ratifications will probably take place in a short while. 
This treaty provides for the settlement of the pending nitrate and borate questions 
existing between the two countries. 

The President makes reference to the relations of Bolivia with the United States in 
the following words: 

‘It is especially gratifying to us to mention the many tokens of regard and esteem 
which the great Republic of the United States has shown us. We think that its inter- 
nationa policy has always been in favor of the peace and harmony of the American 
States and of the practice of democratic institutions. 

““TIn acknowledgment of this policy we have entered into a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion, which the Congress of the United States has already approved. As this treaty 
has been submitted to the legislature it becomes your duty to sanction it.” 

The boundary in dispute between Bolivia and Peru is being surveyed by anappointed 
commission in accordance with the terms of the protocol of instructions of April 15, 
1911, and if no complications arise the work of the commission should be terminated 
within a period of two years. 
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TELEGRAPHS AND RAILWAYS. 


The message then enumerates the various developmenis and 
increases in the telegraph system and continues with an elaborate 
statement of the railroad situation in Bolivia. New roads projected 
at various points throughout the country and the constant efforts of 
the Government to continually open up new tracts of land and prop- 
erly develop them bespeak the progress of the nation. The figures 
given herewith are extracted from the message, and indicate the extent 
to which the telegraph and railroad systems were developed during 
the year: 


The telegraph business of the country increased notably during the past year, the 
receipts having been 33,013 bolivianos more than those estimated in the budget. The 
number of telegrams sent during the year was 180,554, and the number of those 
received 360,053. 

Contracts have been made for the construction of a double wire telegraph line from 
Uyuni to Tupiza, the completion of which is expected during the fall of the present 
year. Provision has also been made for the construction of a telegraph line from La 
Paz to the mineral districts of Araca, Quillacollo, and Ayopaya, and the repair of a 
number of important lines in other parts of the Republic. 

The Bolivian Railway Co. has continued improvements on its main line, and is 
hurrying forward the construction of its branches. The railway between Rio Mulatos 
and Potosi has been opened to traffic for a distance of 80 kilometers. The :semamuis 
93 kilometers will probably be completed by February, 1912. 

The Cochabamba Railway is in operation up to kilometer 62, and active work is 
being done on the 23 kilometers between the end of the line and Ventilla, and the work 
of construction is being rapidly pushed forward to Cochabamba. 

The Uyuni to Tupiza Railway is being constructed over a distance of 88 kilometers. 

The Antofagasta Railway Co. has proposed to construct, without aid from the 
State, a railway from Viacha to La Paz, which, after the Oruro Railway is extended, 
will be the second steam railway entering La Paz. 

The La Quiaca to Tupiza Railway will soon be carried forward to a successful 
termination by the Bolivian Railway Co. 

The Viacha & Arica Railway, the rails of which have been laid for a distance of 
175 kilometers on the Chilean section and 125 kilometers on the Bolivian section, 
will, according to the estimates of the contractors, be opened to public traffic in 
June, 1912. 

The first section of 18 kilometers of the Cochabamba Electric Railway to Vinto 
has been opened to traffic, and that part of the line which will communicate with the 
Cliza Valley is in course of construction. This company has erected machine shops, 
a station, and a power house in Cochabamba. 

A Government engineer has been sent to report upon the practicability of a railway 
between La Quiaca and Tarija, and a similar report will be made on a road from Potosi 
to La Paz and upon the line being constructed from Rio Mulatos. 

Within the last five years 368 kilometers of railway have been opened to public 
traffic in Bolivia, and there are now under construction or have definitely been decided 
upon 1,138 kilometers more, so that, adding the lines previously constructed, the 
railway system of Bolivia, including completed and projected lines, psa 
2,121 kilometers. 

Other public improvements, such as the opening of highways, have heen carried 
out by the Bolivian Government during the past year, and the Cajamarca waterworks, 
costing 2,000,000 bolivianos, will soon be completed. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE FoR 1910. 


Referring to the commercial phase of the country’s progress, 
the message states that the total foreign commerce of Bolivia for 
1910 represents the largest amount ever enjoyed by that country, 
and gives the total amount as 124,424,541 bolivianos, an increase 
of 26,435,310 bolivianos over the year 1909. Elaborating on these 
figures the message continues: 


The imports for 1909 were 48,802,394 bolivianos, of which 21,872,156 bolivianos 
represented merchandise subject to duty and 26,930,238 bolivianos merchandise 
free of duty, nearly all of which consisted of machinery, utensils for use in the indus- 
tries, and material for railway construction. The exports in 1910 amounted to 
75,622,146 bolivianos and consisted of the following articles: 























< Value in ‘ Value in 
Kilos. bolivianos. Kilos. bolivianos. 
Rulbberss-s-224 -e2ees08- <2 Spl (G50) 27 G53550n || pis mt hee e eee 311, 060 1,923, 417 
AW iilss seen oe oen ee Hee Saas 38, 548,441 | 37,006,504 || Sundry nondutiable prod- 
Cop perse este eseb ose see 3,211,987 | 1,786,952 Mets. b ISS ree eee 13, 696, 734 1,775, 320 
SivemOres sarees eee 142,977 | 5,476,398 Bo 
Motel 2 eeocsess soem 59,028,849 | 75,622,146 











The revenues for 1910 amounted to 14,901,722 bolivianos, made up of Federal receipts 
14,901,722 and departmental receipts 2,157,423. This is an increase of 897,069 
bolivianos in 1910 over 1909. The revenues for 1912 are calculated at 15,700,000: 
bolivianos. 

The mining industry of the Republic continues prosperous, many mines having 
installed modern machinery for the exploitation of silver, tin, copper, and bismuth 
ores. New veins of tin have been discovered in the Departments of La Paz and 
Potosi, and the gold mines of Amaya Pampa, Umabamba, Chuquiaguillo, and Inca- 
huara are being worked with great prospects for a large output of this metal. 

The Government has encouraged the diffusion of education by 
maintaining different grades of instruction in the public schools, 
- the Sung) pune! of capable teachers, and the establishment of new 
elementary schools in the different provinces. A number of special 
schools are maintained, such as the normal school, the commercial 
school, the school of mines, and the veterinary and agronomic institute. 

In closing his message President Villazon outlines as the policy 
of the Government the construction of railroads, the promotion of 
education, and the development of the mining industry in the Republic. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA, SEPTEMBER, 1911. 


Through the courtesy of the Bolivian legation at Washington the 
Bulletin is enabled to publish the following table showing the exports. 
from New York to Bolivia for the month of September, 1911. 


(0/0) 71.0) 0 ea ee Dee Mims onmge te vines Sire t ate 8 CO) Ae eee OMY betel oe conc $19, 044. 92° 
Machinery. cic. eee oer ene oes eee GS. eee Oe se SE ea ee 15, 693. 70: 
Foodstuits‘and beverages 3h. 22. — pec oe oe ee es ee ee 11, 786. 60 
Hard Waite. oo sone ee aos es lee © cee eee ee ere ere eee 4, 907. 22: 
Kerosene eee ena NAM 1 sR S SIUS I ike: Se ete ae 1, 504. 00: 
Miscellaneous: 2.2. 22 yas ee cee ee ee ee 51, 067. 81 


Motil... sc... 2... ees 0 Moe Vee aerate One 104, 004. 25. 





EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS OF TREATY OF COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION WITH BOLIVIA. 


The ratifications of the treaty of commerce and river navigation, 
concluded at Petropolis on August 12, 1910, between the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and Bolivia, were exchanged at La Paz on July 20, 
1911. 

BUDGET FOR 1912. 


The budget bill for the fiscal year 1912, as presented to the Na- 
tional Congress, estimates receipts at 91,790,776 milreis gold and 
318,350,000 milreis paper, and fixes expenditures at 56,868,562 mil- 
reis gold and 382,924,976 milreis paper. 


FOREST RESERVE IN ACRE TERRITORY. 


A presidential decree of July 26, 1911, authorizes certain areas in 
the Acre Territory to be set aside as national forests. The reserve 
comprises four different tracts. The cutting of timber or extraction 
of forest products of any kind whatsoever, as well as hunting or fishing 
in the streams comprised in these forest areas is strictly forbidden. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


The President of the Republic and Dr. J. J. Seabra have received ~ 
gold medals sent from Bahia in honor of their excellencies’ recent 
visit to the northern port. The presentation was made by delegates 
from the Associagao Commercial of Bahia in the Monroe Palace. 


NEW MILITARY PORT. 


The President of the Republic has signed a decree soliciting the 
authorization of Congress to the construction of a military port. 


NEW INDUSTRIES IN BRAZIL. 


_ The Brazil Land, Cattle & Packing Co. to engage in the export and 
import of cattle. 

The Hillebrand Brazil Coal Co., with headquarters in New York 
City. 

The United States Steel Products Co., with headquarters at Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

The Brazilian Colonization & Development Co., with headquarters 
at St. Y.ouis, Mo. 
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The North British & Mercantile Insurance Co., with headquarters 
at London and Edinburgh. 

The Deutsche Uberseeische Bank of Berlin, have been authorized 
by the Government of Brazil to establish branches at Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, and Santos. 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR RAILROADS. 


A project has been presented to Congress suggesting that the 
Government should give a grant of 15,000 milreis (about $4,500) per 
kilometer to aid the construction of lines built by the States or by 
their concessionaires. It is proposed that half the grant shall be 
made when the work is commenced, and the other half in. install- 
ments as each section is opened to traffic. The grant is to be repaid 
to the Federal Government after the net revenue of the lines reaches 
7 per cent for three consecutive years. 


RAILROAD EXTENSION. 

The Paulista Railway Co. proposes to construct a double line from 
Jundiahy to Campinas, to be afterwards extended as far as Rio 
Claro, in order to facilitate the traffic of this company, which has 
considerably. increased. 





MINING CLAIMS. 


An executive decree of August 7, 1911, outlines the procedure 
required in the payment of mining licenses, the auction of mining 
claims, and the listing of the mines of the Republic. The mines 
specially referred to in this law are nitrate deposits. 

Requests for mining claims must contain the name of the appli- 
cant, also of any party or parties interested with him, the name of 
one of the three claims to which the applicant may be entitled; the 
name of the political division and mining district in which the claim 
is situated, and the kind of mineral and the area in hectares com- 
prised in the claim. Mining claims must be auctioned in accordance 
with the provisions of the mining code and of the code of civil proce- 
dure. The minimum offer in auction sales shall not be less than the 
value of the unpaid licenses and the costs in connection therewith, 
and the price must be paid within three days from the time of accept- 
ance, and the registration within ten days. 

Provision is made for the preparation of a list of all the mines of 
the Republic by the National Mining Society, information to be 
furnished to that society, quarterly, by those in charge of mines. 
The full text of the decree is published in the Revista Comercial 
of August 19, 1911. 
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BANK OF PUNTA ARENAS. 


The Bank of Punta Arenas has been authorized by the treasury 
department of the Federal Government to increase its capital from 
1,000,000 pesos to 2,000,000 pesos by the issuance of 10,000 shares of 
the value of 100 pesos each. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT VINA DEL MAR. 


The municipality of Vina del Mar, a suburb of Valparaiso, Chile, 
has requested the Federal Government to authorize the negotiation 
of a loan of 2,000,000 pesos for municipal improvements, the most 


important of which are as follows: 
Pesos. 


Slampiterh Ouse: saci. 25 obec pe 8 hcp acre ea ema Aa aye AE cE rh ae 150, 000 
Garbace-inemerating plant. oi. pn a ote Ae ee toe a hE tg eal 100, 000 
Municipal theater... 52a. =. scene sac ee ee nis Ce ee 275, 000 
IFpalp hite? Dabliseweres = 2h atc eou one a eee eae ay ee Ate sper veins yt 75, 000 
Police quartersss Sess eect. < cte e a een cin ene emi A AEN 70, 000 
Nallemelosbridees (path) pate aad oleh fare ied hs Met Foes Ms ae 30, 000 
Street pawemve mse Ae es aay Pac Pace pt yada a se occ ayo Cl Sa Ee 1, 000, 000 


The municipality proposes to issue two series of 8 per cent bonds, 
with 2 per cent amortization, face value 100 and 1,000 pesos each. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATION AT BULNES. 


The department of the interior of the Government of Chile has 
approved the project for the installation of an electric light and power 


plant at Bulnes. 
WATER SUPPLY FOR TOCOPILLA. 


The project for supplying the city of Tocopilla with potable water 
and the construction of a proper sewerage system has been approved 
by the Federal board of public works. This sanitary improvement 
will be effected at an estimated cost of $785,000. 


MINING CHART OF THE REPUBLIC. 


A commission appointed by the Chilean Government is now at 
work on a mining map of the Republic. This chart is intended to 
serve as an official guide to the mineral zones of the country, and 
should be of great value to prospectors and miners as well as an aid 
in extending the railroads through the most productive regions. 


CONSULAR NOTES. 


An effort is being made by the Chilean Government to increase and 
encourage the raising of flax in the country. 

The President of Chile recently recommended to Congress the estab- 
lishment of a geographical institute with a corps of mining engineers 
to assist in the development of the rich mining resources of the nation. 
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The Chilean Government has been prospecting extensively for an 
underground water supply for 300 miles north of Valparaiso, with 
very satisfactory results. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC-SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 


The electric tramways of Santiago operated, during 1910, an aver- 
age of 200 passenger coaches daily over their 111.8 kilometers of tracks 
and carried 83,148,755 persons. The net profits of this company, 
which also suryelies light, amounted to over $880,000 and allowed a 
dividend of 6 per cent on the preferred stock. 

The electric tramway of Valparaiso carried over 33,290,000 pas- 
sengers during 1910, operated a daily average of 69 cars, and earned 
a net profit of approximately $425,000, enabling the payment of 
a 6 per cent dividend. 


RAILWAY TARIFF REDUCTION. 


To meet the deficit in the operation of the State railways of the 
Republic of Chile during the past year, the freight, passenger, and 
baggage tariffs of these railways were raised by a departmental decree 
of February 9, 1911, the new tariffs becoming operative on August 12 
of the present year. It was found, however, that this increase would 
produce a revenue considerably in excess of the actual deficit sustained 
or any probable deficit that might occur. The department of indus- 
try has, therefore, modified the increased tariffs by reducing the 
freight rates on merchandise 30 per cent, the passenger and baggage 
rates and the tariff on live stock remaining the same. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The board of public works has recently approved a number of proj- 
ects for railway construction, the principal ones of which are as 
follows: 

The Cabildo to Petorca section of the Artificio to Chincolco Rail- 
way, a distance of about 30.5 kilometers. The gauge of this road is 
1 meter. 

The Freire to Cunco Railway, having a gauge of 0.68 meters and a 
length of about 60 kilometers. 

The Melocoton to Volcan section of the San Bernardo to Volcan 
Railway, for the lump sums of 1,311,600 pesos paper and 146,503 
pesos gold (peso gold = $0.365; paper, average value $0.21). 

The Palomas to Juntas Railway at an estimated cost of 739,591 
pesos paper and 167,343 pesos gold. 

The survey of the Northern Longitudinal Railway, from kilometer 
300 to kilometer 340.4, has been approved by the Chilean Government. 

Railway communication was established in September last be- 
tween Antofagasta and Tocopilla. 





MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT RESTREPO. 


The annual message of the President of Colombia was presented 
to the National Congress at its opening session on July 20, 1911, a 
résumé of which is given below. 

President Restrepo commences with the statement that after the 
first year of his ncumbency he feels that he has endeavored to fulfill 
his oath of office by faithfully observing the constitution and laws of 
the country and by serving the interests of his fellow citizens to the 
best of his ability. He rejoices at the fact that the present Congress 
is the most authentic representation of the Colombian people, it 
being composed of members freely elected by all the citizens quali- 
fied as voters. 

Public order and peace throughout the Republic, the message 
states, was not disturbed in the least, despite the fact that eight 
different elections were held almost simultaneously. Convinced that 
the basis of peace and good government lies in the free exercise of 
the right of suffrage, the President spared no effort in enforcing the 
suffrage provisions. 

With reference to the post and telegraph service, it is reported 
that it has a personnel of 1,998 employees distributed among 608 
offices, and that its maintenance cost is about $45,000 gold per month. 
A statistical division recently created in the bureau of posts and tele- 
graphs is now engaged in taking a complete census of the service. 
A saving amounting to $116,103.48 gold, as well as an improved servy- 
ice, was effected through new contracts for the transportation of 
mails. For instance, the mail from Bogota to Bucaramanga for- 
merly required 12 days, whereas now it is delivered within 7 days; 
from Bogota to Cucuta the time has been reduced from 15 to 9 days; 
from Bogota to Medellin, by way of Manizales, formerly 15 days, now 
10 days. The total of economies effected during two years in the 
postal and telegraph service is given by the message as $328,899.90 
gold. 

Report is made upon the splendid work performed by the commis- 
sion of advisory lawyers, recently created by the National Assembly; 
among the services rendered to the Government it has drafted sev- 
eral important codes which will soon be submitted for the considera- 
tion and approval of Congress. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Foreign affairs” the President states that 
the relations with the countries of the world have continued as 
friendly and cordial as ever, and that the Government is endeavor- 
ing to bring about an amicable settlement of the questions it has 
pending with some nations. The relations with Venezuela were 
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further strengthened, especially through the active participation of 
Colombia in that country’s centennial celebration. Colombia was 
also represented at the centenaries of Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, 
at the Pan American Conference of Buenos Aires, and other inter- 
national congresses. 

The chapters relating to finance, commerce, and railroads have 
been fully discussed in the annual review of Colombia, published in 
the August, 1911, issue of the BULLETIN. 

Public instruction is, according to the message, divided into five 
sections: Primary, secondary, professional, artistic, and industrial. 
Special attention was given by the Government to primary instruc- 
tion, it being, as the President remarks, the basis of educational 
progress.. Professional instruction in natural science, medicine, law, 
political science, mathematics, engineering, and dentistry is given at 
the National University of Bogota, the National School of Mines in 
Medellin, at the Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, and 
at the departmental universities of Antioquia, Cartagena, Cauca, 
and Narino. Artistic, industrial, and commercial instruction is 
imparted through the National Conservatory of Music, the Beethoven 
Academy of Cartagena, the National School of Fine Arts of Bogota, 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts of Bogota, the School of Wear- 
ing of la Presentacion, the National School of Commerce at Bogota, 
the various manual-training schools established in the capitals of the 
Departments. The message, according to figures carefully compiled 
by the department of public instruction, gives the total number of 
students in the Republic in 1910 as 239,987, attending 3,877 educa- 
tional institutions. 


NEW CONSUL GENERAL AT NEW YORK. 


The President of Colombia has appointed Sr. Francisco Escobar 
consul general of the Republic at New York and Sr. Rafael del Cas- 


tillo vice consul. 
NEW INTENDENCY CREATED. 


The President of the Republic of Colombia has issued a decree 
creating a new intendency in the Department of Magdalena. It 
is the National Intendency of La Goagira, and has for its capital the 
city of Guaraguana. The government of La Goagira is entrusted to 
an administrator and a special commissioner, both appointed by the 
minister of the interior. 


GENERAL CENSUS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


A recent executive decree provides for the taking of a general 
census in the Republic of Colombia. For this purpose there has been 
created in Bogota a central board of the national census, and depart- 
mental boards in the capitals of the Departments. The director 
general of statistics is a member of the central board. 
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EXCHANGE OF COLOMBIAN AND ECUADORIAN CADETS. 


By virtue of a convention signed in the city of Quito between the 
Colombian minister at that capital and the minister of foreign affairs 
of Ecuador, the Government of Colombia has agreed to send four 
cadets to the military academy at Quito, and, reciprocally, the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador will send the same number to the military acad- 
emy at Bogota. The expenses of the cadets will be borne by the 
Government where the studies are pursued. 


LIGHTHOUSE IN CERRO DEL MORO. 


The department of public works of the Republic of Colombia has 
entered into a contract with Sr. José A. Barros for the construction 
of a lighthouse in Cerro del Moro, on the Bay of Santa Marta. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


Another section of the Amaga Railroad was opened to public 
traffic on July 20 last. This new section is comprised between Envi- 
gado and Sabaneta. 

The National Government of Colombia has recently paid to the 
Antioquia Railroad Co. the sum of $40,000 gold as subsidy for the 
4 kilometers of railroad recently opened to public traffic. 

There have arrived at Buanaventura, for the Cauca Railroad, 902 
tons of materials, as follows: Two locomotives, 4,000 barrels of 
cement, and miscellaneous articles. 





THE NEW COSTA RICAN LOAN. 


It is announced in the London press that the Costa Rican loan for 
35,000,000 francs ($6,755,000) is placed at 5 per cent with Paris, 
Hamburg, and New York bankers. It is stated that the loan is for 
the repayment of the $1,200,000 bonds of the Pacific Railway and 
the internal debt of the Republic. 


CUSTOMS REVENUES, FIRST SIX MONTHS 1911. 


The total receipts of the Costa Rican Government for customs 
duties for the first six months of the current year totaled 3,228,165.96 
colones, representing an increase of 681,713.02 colones over the cus- 
toms revenues for the similar period of 1910. (The colon has a value 
of $0.465 United States gold.) 


NEW BRIDGE. 


The new bridge which has been built over the River Las Ciruelas to 
replace the structure destroyed two years ago was recently opened 
to public traffic. 





THE CUBA FRUIT EXCHANGE. 


From Deputy Consul General Henry P. Starrett at Habana comes 
an interesting report stating that the American growers of citrus 
fruits and vegetables in Cuba have organized the Cuba Fruit 
Exchange, consisting of three departments: The agricultural supply 
department, the commission department, and the forwarding or ship- 
ping department. The purpose of the supply department is to fur- 
nish machinery, tools, implements, fertilizers, crates, paper, nails, 
and feed to the grower at the lowest market prices, for which services 
a small commission will be charged. The commission department has 
been instituted to stimulate the sale of island-grown products in the 
local Habana market. Heretofore it has been almost impossible to 
secure high-grade fruits and vegetables in the market, due to the lack 
of an aggressive organization to handle the matter properly. This 
department has already demonstrated the success of the idea. 

The last and most important department is that of the forwarding 
and shipping of fruits and vegetables to the United States and other 
foreign countries. The exchange is giving growers explicit instruc- 
tions as to proper methods of grading, packing, and handling fruits 
and vegetables; it will attend to the forwarding and shipping of the 
same to foreign countries, and through its connections in these coun- 
tries will make a careful study of market conditions and guide their 
shipments accordingly. The usual exchange commission will be 
charged for this service. 


INVESTMENTS IN CUBA. 


A conservative estimate, based upon the latest and best information 
obtainable, places the amount of capital invested by citizens of the 
United States in Cuba at $220,000,000. 


GROWTH OF SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


There appears to be a steady growth in the production of the 
sugar industry in Cuba. New lands are constantly being cleared 
and planted and experiments in irrigation are being conducted success- 
fully in the Guantanamo district, promising to give greatly increased 
yields. The United States Sugar Co.’s plant for defibering the sugar 
cane seems to be a success. The inventor of the process claims that 
the greater recovery of sugar increases the return on each ton of cane 
by $2, and that there is an additional $3 to $4 gain on every ton in 
value of the cellulose. 
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FRUIT EXPORTS. 


The production of fruits and vegetables in Cuba has tripled in the 
last three years. The value of the bananas exported from Cuba to 
the United States in 1910 was $641,382, a gain of $106,716 over that 
of the year previous. 


STARCH FACTORY. 


There has recently been built at San Luis, Cuba, a factory for 
making starch from the tubers of the yucca, a plant that thrives in 
Cuba. The industry gives promise of proving highly successful. 


CONSULAR NOTES. 


The Cuba Railroad Co. has established an industrial department 
at its headquarters in Camaguey, with an agricultural experiment 
field. An expert is in charge and he is studying the possibilities of 
new crops. 

The company has also established an express service over its lines 
and has arranged for wagon delivery of packages in the larger cities. 





Se 
Weare 


WHARFAGE TAX. 


From the United States minister at Santo Domingo, Hon. William 
W. Russell, comes a copy of the translation of the law of June 26, 
1911, fixing the wharfage tax on imported merchandise. One of 
the good features of the new law is that it does not retain the pro- 
vision of the former law that all goods shipped must pay the tax 
whether they pass over the wharf or not. The present tax is only 
for the use of the wharf. 


NEW HIGHWAY. 
Work has been started on the highway that will connect the 


Provinces of La Vega and Moca, Dominican Republic, the construc- 
tion being carried on at both ends of the road simultaneously. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The message of the President of the Republic, delivered to the 
National Congress on August 10, 1911, states that the revenues of 
Ecuador for 1910 amounted to 15,117,203.99 sucres, made up of 
the following items: Customs receipts, 10,799,197.78 sucres; fiscal 
revenues, 3,610,166.45 sucres, and revenues for national defense, 
707,839.76 sucres. The expenses for the same period were 
15,479,433.72 sucres, causing a deficit of 362,229.73 sucres. 

In January of the present year a loan of 3,000,000 sucres, at 15 
per cent discount and 6 per cent interest, was negotiated with Speyer 
& Co., this loan netting the Government 2,555,000 sucres. 

The message says that public instruction has received the especial 
attention of the Government during the past year. There are in the 
Republic 1,197 public primary schools, with an enrollment of 92,947 
pupils; 152 municipal primary schools; and 302 private primary 
schools. The Federal Government -subventions the following inter- 
mediate schools and institutions of higher education: 


Intermediate schools . 


Sucres. 
ibarra—) eodoro; Gomezidellal Mores. - 2 ae-p eee. s eee oe eee eee 9, 476. 00 
(ALF cto) et re ane ee a aa ene tn ROME vas NGS PG Ren pati at ISI SP Seren ted 54, 501. 00 
Latacunes= Vicente Weomsse- res snes on ee eee ogee eer eter 3, 500. 00 
Ambatos=Bolivanse.. ibe istPe ee oer We eT Os eae eee - 10,000. 00 
Riobamba—Maldonadoss.2ie< 22. eee ee Ee oes 13, 780. 00 
Guaranda—Pedro Carbo. 25.2) oa. 2 ae ee ee ee eee ee 9, 950. 00 
Cwenea= Benigno Malotwins. Clee. ee ie Se eee 22, 800. 00 
Lja=-Bernard 0) Valdiviesoy. e232 eae. 82te 2S eee eee 6, 819. 00 
Machala—Nuevéide ‘Octubre 2 5.5 ed ok: ae See ee see 18, 300. 00 
Guayaquil—Rocafuerte.< pgs <8 )32 Pepe te ee ae tee eee 98, 986. 00 
Portoviejo—OlmedO.c¢co2-2: 5: arses eect = See ae eee ee eee 16, 035. 28 
Rotall Soke ce hh chs Ste ie Saeed ae Ride weg Cee eee Ce 264, 247. 28 
Higher institutions of learning 
Central: University:.22 |3.).5. 52. See Se 5 108, 890. 00 
Witiversity of Guayasecccs soc ae seers an eer Serene ne fe me eee 84, 719. 84 
UniversityrotyAxay 2 ao. 2e spac ete eee ee Pee ee Recep’ peta 44, 095. 00 
Faculltyof Toa: 4ctalee ey eee ee a as ee ons, Dae ea eee 5, 760. 00 
Total tainatidarie: ay ant To wR Vitalie aah Fin eee 243, 464. 84 


An executive decree issued in 1906 provided for a potable water 
supply for Quito, and the board in charge of the matter has decided 
to inaugurate the waterworks of the Federal capital on the anniver- 
sary of the nation’s independence. 
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The providing of the Federal capital with a tramway service was 
intrusted to the municipality of Quito, and the work of construction 
by the contractors is now in progress. 

The town of Puembo has been furnished with potable water, and 
the highway to Coyambe, which provides easy communication be- 
tween the Provinces of Pichincha’ and Imbabura, is nearing comple- 
tion. 

Funds have been obtained for the extension of a cart road into the 
eastern section of the Republic, and arrangements have been made 
for the installation of waterworks at Riobamba. A park has been 
dedicated in the capital of the Province of Chimborazo in honor of 
the scholarly Maldonado, and waterworks for the furnishing of Santa 
Elena with a potable water supply are being constructed. 

The municipality of Yaguachi has contracted for the construction 
of a branch railway from kilometer 12 of the Guayaquil to Quito Rail- 
way, which branch will pass through that town and connect with the 
railway which runs to Bucay. 

The railway at El Oro has been repaired, the guage widened, and 
new rolling stock supplied. 

A park has been opened in Montecristi in the Province of Manabi, 
the customhouse at Manta has been completed, and the Bahia de 
Caraquez Railway has been opened to public service between Bahia 
and Calceta. 

On June 30 of the present year the railway construction from Manta 
to Santa Ana was begun, and the contractors have promised that the 
line to Montecristi will be opened for public traffic in November next. 

The Mercantile College building at Rocafuerte is nearing comple- 
tion, and the message states that bonds for the deepening of the port 
of Bahia are soon to be issued. 

Bids have been requested for the construction of a railway from 
Esmeraldas to Coquitos. 


NEW GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION. 


An excutive decree of July 19, 1911, provides for the establish- 
ment and publication by the Department of Fomento of a monthly 
bulletin or review, known officially as Boletin de Fomento. This 
publication is intended to promote the development of the national 
industries and especially of agriculture. The bulletin will be distri- 
buted gratis in the Republic of Ecuador, and will be sent abroad in 
exchange for other publications. 


APPROPRIATION OF LANDS FOR ECUADOREAN TOWNS. 


The Congress of Ecuador has passed a law providing for the appro- 
priation by the State of the unoccupied lands of the religious orders 
wherever needed for use in the beautification or industrial develop- 
ment of the cities and towns of the Republic. Such lands will be 
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sold at auction and the proceeds invested in other property or lands 
which will be given to the orders in lieu of the lands appropriated by 
the Federal Government. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF QUITO. 


Recent statistics show that there are 123 public buildings in the , 
city of Quito, the most prominent among which are the national 
palace, the tribunals of justice, the municipal palace, the exposition 
building, the archbishop’s palace, the school of fine arts, the astro- 
nomic observatory, the panopticon, the conservatory of music, and 
the school of arts and crafts. ; 


MONUMENT TO COLUMBUS IN BARRANQUILLA. 


On J uly 20 last, the anniversary of Colombia’s independence, there 
was unveiled at Barranquilla a magnificent marble monument to 
Christopher Columbus, presented by the Italian colony in that city. 


NEW TELEGRAPH LINE TO CUENCA. 


The telegraph line between Cuenca and Guayaquil, via Naranjal, 
has recently been inaugurated. This new line communicates with 
the Province of Azuay and will be of great convenience and use to 
the commercial and other interests of that important Province of the 
Republic. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of information indicating that in accord- 
ance with the Washington convention, which created the Central 
American International Bureau, and in compliance with the rules 
and regulations of that institution, the Hon. Arturo Elizondo, dele- 
gate from Nicaragua, took possession of the office of president on 
September 15, and that the duties of treasurer are now performed 
by the Hon. D. José Pinto, delegate from Guatemala. 


CONCESSION FOR OIL REFINING. 


The National Assembly of Guatemala has approved the conces- 
sion granting to an attorney of the International Light & Power Co. 
the privilege of refining petroleum and manufacturing various 
by-products. 
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NEW CONCESSION. 


The President of Guatemala has granted a concession to a firm 
giving certain privileges in return for the establishment of a freight 
transportation service by wagons between Quetzaltenango and Hue- 
huetenango. These cities are about 40 miles apart in a direct line. 
The section traversed lies on a high plateau having an average eleva- 
tion of 8,000 feet. 


PAN AMERICAN RAILROAD IN GUATEMALA. 


Jordan H. Stabler, Esq., chargé d’affaires at Guatemala, reports: 


The roadbed of the Pan American Railroad has been constructed from Las Cruces 
to the River Las Animas, 64 miles, and timber has been cleared to the end of the nine- 
teenth mile, nearly to the village of Coatepeque. Rails have been laid for 33 miles. 
Work is progressing rapidly from Las Animas, 600 men being employed in grading. 
In some places a hydraulic system has been used. 

Between Coatepeque and the Mexican frontier it has been planned to connect this 
branch of the road with that of Vado Ancho, so that the Ocos Railroad will form a part 
of the route to the frontier for a distance of about 8 miles. A section of the track 3 miles 
long will be constructed, starting from the Ocos Railroad at the El Prado estate and 
crossing the Melendres River by a new way. It will jointhe Pan American Railroad 
of Mexico on the Guatemalan side of the Suchiate River. 

The bridge over the Talchulul River is to be 400 feet long and 75 feet high, and the 
bridges over the Batza and Talpiches Rivers are to be 500 feet long and 115 feet high. 
The construction of the foundations and piers of these viaducts is advancing rapidly. 
The structural steel has been ordered and will presently arrive from the United States. 
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BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


In the budget law for the fiscal year 1911-12, voted by Congress 
on September 7 and signed by President Leconte on the 15th of the 
same month, the expenses are estimated at 6,000,000 gourdes and 
$360,000 American gold. The receipts have not yet been definitely 
established, but in case they are not sufficient to meet the running 
expenses of the Government, the minister of finance is empowered to 
secure the necessary funds under the most advantageous terms by 
negotiating for a public loan. 


CONGRESS EXTENDS ITS SESSIONS. 


On July 28 the House of Representatives passed a resolution ex- 
tending the sessions of the present Congress, which convened on May 
10, an additional month until September 10. 
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IMPORTANT CONCESSIONS SANCTIONED BY CONGRESS. 


During its sessions of the 24th and 25th of July Congress approved 
the following important concessions: 

A concession granted to Mr. J. Jeannot for the establishment of 
one or more flour mills in the Department of the South for the manu- 
facture of wheat and banana flour. 

A contract awarded to M. J. Rovigo for the construction of a stone 
breakwater in the harbor of Jacmel in order to protect the street of 
Ste. Anne from the inroads of the ocean during tidal waves. 

The concession awarded to Mr. Allison M. Archer for the continu- 
ance of the irrigation of part of the Plaines of Caves is of special 
importance in the development of the country. This work includes 
the reconstruction, in cement, of the River La Ravine Dam, for a 
length of 57 feet, at the same poimt occupied by the former dam; 
reconstruction of the basin of general distribution at the head of the 
principal canal of Avezac; reconstruction or restoration of the canals 
of Avezac. The Haitian Government agrees to pay to the concession- 
aire a total amount of $250,000 for the execution of the work, which 
must be concluded within two years of the contract. 





NEW OFFICIAL PUBLICATION. 


The Government of Honduras is to begin the publication of a 
monthly bulletin to be known as Boletin de la Secretaria de Fomento, 
Obras Publicas y Agricultura. As the name indicates, it will deal 
with matters relative to public works and agriculture. The latter 
especially will be given careful attention, as one of the chief objects 
of this publication is to encourage, advise, and aid in introducing 
modern methods in agricultural industries, including the raising of 


cattle. 
MEAT INSPECTION STATION. 


A veterinary station for the inspection of meat and cattle to be 
slaughtered is to be established by the Government. A study of the 
diseases of cattle and horses, free clinics, and the dissemination of 
modern veterinary science in a practical manner will constitute some 
of the functions of this new institution. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 


From Claude I. Dawson, United States consul at Puerto Cortes, 
comes the information that the Government of Honduras has recently 
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acquired a new vessel which will be devoted to the commerce of the 
country. To aid in this plan, a regular steamship service has been 
inaugurated between Trujillo, Roatan, Ceiba, Tela, and Puerto Cortes, 
with sailings every Wednesday from the last-named port, and afford- 
ing suitable connection with the passenger steamer from New Orleans 
which reaches Puerto Cortes early Wednesday mornings. 


RENEWAL OF BANANA EXPORTS. 


An arrangement has recently been entered into between the banana 
planters along the Ulua River, the Monte Vista Transportation Co., 
and the United Fruit Co., which bids fair to solve the recurring 
transportation problems of the fruit growers of Honduras. According 
to the contract, states Consul Claude I. Dawson who submits the 
information, planters will receive 20 to 25 cents a bunch for bananas 
at the river’s bank, depending on the season. The transportation 
company will receive 10 cents a bunch for transporting the fruit to 
the river bar, and ocean transportation will be provided by the third 
contracting party. 





NEW CABINET. 


A newspaper dispatch from Mexico City states that President 
Madero has announced his cabinet as follows: 

Secretary of foreign relations: Sr. Lic. Manuel Calero. 

Secretary of the interior: Sr. Don José M. Pino Suarez. 

Secretary of justice: Sr. Lic. Miguel Diaz. 

Secretary of public instruction and fine arts: Sr. Don Abraham 
Gonzales. 

Secretary of promotion, colonization, and industry: Sr. Lic. Rafael 
Hernandez. 

Secretary of communications and public works: Sr. Ing. Manuel 
Bonilla. 

Secretary of finance: Sr. Don Ernesto Madero. 

Secretary of war and marine: Sr. Gral. José Gonzales Salas. 


BANK AT SALINA CRUZ. 


A consular advice indicates that a branch of the Banco Oriental de 
Mexico has just been opened at the port of Salina Cruz, being the first 
institution of its kind to be established there. 
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FISHING CONCESSION. 


A concession has been granted by the Mexican Government to a 
company giving them the right to establish fisheries of shrimp, 
lobsters, turtles, oysters, and all scale fish in territorial waters of the 
Republic between the mouth of the Colorado River and the port of 
Guaymas (but excluding both places) on the Gulf of California along 
the Sonora coast of Mexico. In return the company agrees to make 
certain payments to the Government as well as to maintain certain 
low prices for the products offered for sale. 


MINING INDUSTRY IN SONORA. 


United States Consul Alexander V. Dye reports from Nogales, 
Mexico, that during the six months ended June 30, 1911, titles were 
issued to 977 mining claims in Mexico, covering a surface area of 
36,591 acres. Of this number about one-fourth were issued in the 
State of Sonora, the exact number being 244 claims, covering an area 
of 13,133 acres. In Sonora the largest number were located in the 
Altar district, viz, 43 claims covering 2,518 acres, although in the 
Montezuma district the 34 titles issued covered an area of 2,923 acres. 

While there was some cessation of development work during the 
period, most of the producing mines kept up 'their normal output. 
The exports of minerals to the United States passing through the 
northern frontier ports of Sonora during the six months were as fol- 
lows: Gold, $1,432,707; silver, $1,857,478; copper, 33,299,986 pounds, 
valued at $3,905,595; lead, 3,023,438 pounds, valued at $69,189; 
zinc, 154,637 pounds, valued at $3,337; total, $7,268,306. 

e NEW HOSPITAL. 

Work has begun on the foundations of the new public hospital in 
the city of Saltillo provided for by the bequest of the late Henry 
Maas. This institution is to be modern in every particular and to 


cost about $150,000. 
CONSULAR NOTES. 


Charles B. Parker, United States vice consul at Mazatlan, has 
submitted a very interesting and enlightening report on agricultural 
profits in Mexico. The costs and profits of agricultural crops at 
different points in his consular district are given. 

An immense reservoir is being contemplated for the Yaqui River 
Valley district and another about 10 miles above Hermosillo, on the 
Sonora River. 

Shipments of oranges from San Luis Potosi to Chicago, IIl., have 
begun. It is estimated that 55 cars will constitute this season’s 
exports as against 34 cars for last year. 

A public service electric company is installing apparatus to bring 
electric current from San Geronimo to Salin Cruz. 
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EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The exports from Bluefields, Nicaragua, to the United States for 
the year 1910 were as follows: 
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COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY. 


From United States Consul James W. Johnson, at Corinto, comes 
the information that three new Baldwin locomotives, two of 42 tons 
each and another of lighter weight, have been received and are now 
doing freight service between Corinto and Granada. The great 
increase in the amount of freight being handled in and out of this 
port necessitated these additional facilities. 

The steamer Angela, for some time one of the Nicaraguan gun- 
boats, has been transferred by rail to the lakes in the interior, where 
it will be engaged in passenger and freight traffic. The Momotombo, 
the largest of the Nicaraguan gunboats, is being dismantled and the 
machinery and other useful parts taken to Managua. The hull, it is 
said, will be sunk. 





COMPETITION FOR STATUE OF HERRERA. 


Attention is directed to a call for competitive designs for a bronze 
statue to be erected in Panama in honor of Gen. Tomas Herrera, 
one of the national characters of that country. The call is issued by 
the municipal council of Panama city, and bids will be received until 
January 10, 1912. The announcement calling for these designs 
states, in part: . 

Sculptors who desire to send sketches and photographs should do so through the 
consul or representative of Panama in the country in which they reside, together 


with the amount for which they will do the work, as well as other details concerning 


its execution. 
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TO IMPROVE NAVIGATION FACILITIES. 


As a result of the disaster to the steamship Toboga, the Govern- 
ment of Panama has sent out a board of inspectors to study the 
Pacific coast and make recommendations for the location of light- 
houses. At present it is proposed to place lights at Cape Mala, 
Melones, Bonas, Tortolita Islands, and San Jose Island in the Pearl 
Islands. 

HOTEL AT COLON BEACH. 


Plans have been approved for a new hotel building of Spanish 
colonial style to be built by the Panama Railroad Co. in Colon Beach, 
at a cost of $500,000. 





PROPOSED EUROPEAN PROPAGANDA AGENCIES. 


A bill has been introduced into the Congress of Paraguay for the 
establishment of a number of propaganda agencies in Europe. It is 
proposed to furnish these agencies with samples of the principal raw 
and manufactured products of the country in order that they may be 
exhibited in the great Huropean ports and commercial centers of the 
Old World as an advertising medium for the purpose of attracting 
capital and immigrants to Paraguay. 


BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The Bank of the Republic of Paraguay, according to a report 
recently issued by its directors, will probably transact all of its bank- 
ing operations hereafter on a gold basis. This will reduce the amount 
of yearly business done as far as the nominal number of dollars is 


concerned, but will not affect the actual business or profits of the 
bank. 
CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO. 


A partial census made by the Agricultural Bank of Asuncion, 
Paraguay, shows that the departments of the Republic having the 
largest area under tobacco cultivation are the following in the order 
of their importance: Piribebuy, Barrero Grande, Caacupe, Caazapa, 
Villarica, and Atyra. 

In some of the tobacco-growing districts of the Republic the soil, 
in appearance, closely resembles the soil in Cuba on which the fine 
tobacco of that island is grown, and it is contended by some that 
proper attention to tobacco cultivation in some of these districts 
would enable a product to be grown equal to the Cuban tobacco. 


PEBUGS: 4 k5- 8} 841 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS::’" :: 


The School of Arts and Crafts at Asuncion was recéntly opened for 
public instruction, with a large number of students, an able corps of 
- professors, and a throng of visitors present at the opening ceremonies. 
This school is a model of industry and its equipment is of modern, 
up-to-date type. The future of the School of Arts and Crafts of 
Asuncion is most flattering, since it not only has the support of the 
Government, but also that of the most prominent and influential 
citizens of the Republic engaged in commerce and industry. 


REORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


The National Library of Paraguay, at Asuncion, has recently been 
reorganized. Under-the new régime the books are being classified, 
catalogued, and made more accessible to visitors and the reading 
public. The catalogue of the books in the library will soon be pub- 
lished under the personal supervision of Dr. Diaz Perez. 


RAILROAD EXTENSION. 


A consular advice from Paraguay conveys the statement that it is 
planned to extend the railroad now running from Buenos Aires to 
Resistancia (on the west side of the Parana River) some 300 kilo- 
meters north to Puerto Pilcomayo. This extension will necessitate 
the inauguration of a railway ferry service between Puerto Pilcomayo 
and Asuncion. 





OPERATIONS ON WIRELESS EXTENSIONS. 


The material for the installation of the direct wireless service 
between Lima and Iquitos, particulars of which were contained in 
the review of Peru (August issue of the BuLiEeTtn), has arrived at 
Iquitos, and construction work on the office and tower has already 
commenced. This service when completed will enable wireless mes- 
sages to be transmitted between Lima and Iquitos, a distance of 700 
miles, without the use of intermediate stations, and will probably 
reduce the cost of transmission to about 4 cents a word. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF STRAW-HAT INDUSTRY. 


The Government of Peru has appointed an expert instructor to 
teach the weaving of straw hats to girls in the training schools of 
Lima. This city offers a pr He field for the development of this 
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industry, inasmuch as it is an industrial center which can easily 
obtain an abundant supply of toquilla and other fine straws and which 
has an adequate supply of efficient and reliable labor. 


BANKING IN PERU. 


Illustrative of the possibilities of banking institutions in Latin 
America, the report for 1910 of the Banco Aleman Transatlantico 
shows net profits of over 14 per cent, from which, after making cer- 
tain reserves, a dividend of 9 per cent was paid to stockholders. 





NEW CURRENCY. 


According to an advice from the United States Vice Consul Gen- 
eral Harold D. Clum at San Salvador, the Government of Salvador 
has contracted with the four banks of San Salvador for the coinage 
abroad and the introduction of silver pieces of 5, 10, and 25 centavos, 
aggregating 300,000 pesos. About $120,000 United States gold 
fractional currency in circulation in Salvador now consists of silver 
reales (124 centavos), 4-real pieces (64 centavos), and quartillos 
(4 real or 34 centavos). 


PORT OF EL TRIUNFO OPENED. 


The port of El Triunfo has been opened for both export and import 
traffic and a customhouse established there. This will afford easy 
communication with the rich eastern zone of the Republic, compris- 
ing the Department of Usulatan and a large part of La Paz. 





PRESIDENT TAFT AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


On October 14 President William H. Taft turned the first spade 
full of earth at the ground-breaking exercises of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 


An important and advanced step toward the study and prevention 
of certain tropical diseases has been taken by the Tulane University 
of Louisiana. With the exception of the Rockefeller Institute, there 
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is no systematic effort at present operating in this direction, and the 
new School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in New Orleans, which 
was inaugurated as part of the medical department of Tulane Uni- 
versity, on September 29, 1911, marks a most progressive move and 
one which is worthy of the utmost support. | 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Beeause of the interest and attention which Columbia University 
has always shown in affairs Latin American, patricularly in the 
matter of such courses offered to students, it is gratifying to note 
that the registration for this year exceeds that of 1910 by 626. The 
university boasts of an attendance of 7,468, and, including the exten- 
sion courses, the number is only 8 short of 8,000. This places Colum - 
bia at the head of all other universities in the world in point of attend- 
ance, taking the place of Berlin, which stood at the head last year. 
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REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 










The new law reorganizing the department of public works creates 
nine main bureaus or sections with many subdivisions. A council 
of public works is also established, while the national department of 
engineers and other technical offices are abolished, the duties of these 
being distributed among the different bureaus. A permanent bud- 
get of public works, to be included in the general budget, is also 
provided for. The executive is empowered to issue the rules and 
regulations making the law referred to operative. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 


One of the recent laws passed by the Congress of Uruguay and 
duly promulgated by the President of the Republic, encourages immi- 
gration by advancing passage money to certain classes of immigrants 

‘and by furnishing transportation to them from the Federal capital 
to their respective points of destination in the interior of the Repub- 
lic. It also provides for the erection of an immigrants’ hotel at 
Montevideo. The Government will cooperate with the Bank of the 
Republic in this work. gs < 

The Government is also encouraging agriculture. Beginning with 
January 1, 1915, competitive agricultural exhibits will be held in 
each Department of the Republic, and $180,000 annually will be dis- 
tributed in prizes in the different Departments of the nation, not 
including Montevideo. These prizes are to be given to stock farmers 
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who have ranches, not exceeding 500 hectares, between 500 hectares 
and 1,000 hectares, and between 1,000 hectares and 2,000 hectares. 
Ranches larger than 2,000 hectares will be accorded honorary prizes. 


- BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The Bank of the Republic has been authorized to increase its 
capital to $20,000,000. This bank has now become an exclusively 
State institution. The text of the decree modifying the charter is 
contained in the official newspaper of July 26, 1911. 


DEEPENING OF THE RIO NEGRO. 


The Rio Negro is to be dredged so as to permit vessels of a draft 
not exceeding 1.8 meters to navigate from its mouth to Paso de Los 
Toros. Public landings will be provided by the Government at 
different points, while private landings may be constructed with the 
consent of the Government. 

The executive is authorized to contract ad referendum a loan of 
$3,000,000 for the cost of the work, which is to be completed within 
four years. A slight annual tax will be levied on the property of 
riparian owners within a zone of 15 kilometers from either side of the 
river’s banks :as their share of the expenses in making the river 
navigable. A small toll will also be placed on river traffic making 
use of the completed waterway. 


ACQUISITION OF MARBLE MINES BY THE STATE. 


Valuable marble quarries in the Department of Minas, Republic of 
Uruguay, have been acquired by the Uruguayan Government. The 
stone extracted from these will be used to supply the marble necessary 
for the construction of the legislative palace. The stone from these ~ 
quarries, however, is not true marble in the strict and technical sense 
of the word, but rather a fine building stone, so much like marble that 
for all sation purposes it may be tose beel as such.. It takes an 
excellent polish, and its hardness and durability enable it to resist 
the disintegrating effects of the atmosphere and weather better than 
real marble, and therefore makes it more desirable than marble as a 
building material. 

PANDO PARK. 


The Congress of Uruguay has authorized the President to purchase 
30 hectares of land on the banks of the Pando River, as well as a 
tract of land between the Minas Railroad and the Maldonado high- 
way, for parking purposes, the exact site of the park to be determined 
by the executive. Rowing and swimming schools will be established 
and athletic games provided for in this park. | 





ANNUAL BUDGET. 


A consular report from La Guaira states that the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment’s budget estimates the Government income for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1911, as follows: Import customs duties, 
$4,313,550; surtax, $2,372,451; cigarette papers and stamps, $1,158,- 
000; salt works, $772,000; liquor taxes, $617,600; interest, $57,900; 
transit tax, $67,550; consular service, $82,990; telegraphs and 
cables, $46,320; match taxes, $38,600; other sources, $341,484 
total, $9,868,445. 

Out of this sum the following appropriations are to be made: De- 
partment of the interior, $2,152,891; department of foreign rela- 
tions, $196,474; department of finance and public credit, $3,625,679; 
department of war and marine, $1,537,933; department of com- 
merce and promotion, $653,621; department of public works, 
$579,000; department of public instruction, $661,399; rectifications 
and extraordinary expenditures, $443,349. 

Among the most interesting of the appropriations are the following: 
For the military hospital at Caracas, $10,000; military bands, $60,448 ; 
military academy, $17,445; sanitation of the army, $6,750; clothing 
of army, etc., $78,750; rations, $48,250; for the dry dock and shops 
at Puerto Cabello, $31,560; naval school, $7,720; military pensions, 
$59,830; administration of mails, $138,150; telegraphs, $384,280; 
telephones, $10,230; technical bureau in ministry of public works, 
$8,320; for road repair and construction, $273,821; aqueducts and 
public buildings, $273,821; for universities in department of public 
instruction ,$51,378; Federal colleges, $67,332; normal schools, $6,440 ; 
academies, $46,074; subventions to private schools, $10,000; prizes 
and premiums, $10,000; 10 students in national concourses, $2,970; 
6 scientific students in Europe, $5,940; 4 students of fine arts, in 
Europe, $4,632; 1 student in normal school, United States, $1,505; 
special schools, $1,667; popular instruction, $20,380; second-grade 
schools, $60,216; first-grade schools, $308,107. 

VENEZUELA HONORS HAITI. 

On July 5, 1911, President Gomez signed a decree for the naming 
of a square and the erection of a bronze statue in honor of Alexandre 
Petion, former President of the Republic of Haiti, who so ably as- 
sisted Bolivar durimg the struggle for the political independence of 
Venezuela in 1816. The statue of President Petion will be placed 
upon a granite pedestal bearing several appropriate historical inscrip- 


tions. 
MINING IN ZULEA. 


An expert mining engineer has completed an investigation of cer- 
tain mineral deposits in the State of Zulea. He reports favorably on 
the prospects for immediate development of coal and petroleum fields. 
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HEN an unsolicited and unexpected opinion upon the work 
of the Pan American Union comes from a great newspaper 
which draws its conclusions from, practical facts, and which 
has a high standing for the authority and reliability of its 

utterances on institutions, policies, and men, it is fitting that it should 
be quoted for the benefit of those who are interested in the real results 
which the Pan American Union is achieving. In its issue of Friday, 
October 6, 1911, the Chicago Evening Post, recognized as one of the 
principal newspapers of the United States, contains the following edi- 
torial comment under the title of “Our trade with Spanish America:” 

During this month 4oo ships will leave this country for ports in Mexico, Central 
and South America, and the West India Islands. The Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor has just issued a bulletin giving the October 
sailing dates of vessels engaged in commerce and bound from the United States to 
American countries at the south. 

The growth of commerce between the United States and the Spanish-American 
countries has been extraordinarily rapid in the last few years. Imports from the 
southern lands have grown from a value of $212,000,000 ten years ago to $386,000,000 
in rg11, and the exports in the same time have grown from $130,000,000 to $290,000,000. 

In this showing of the growth of trade between the countries of the American Con- 
tinent is to be found an answer to the objections made some years ago by Members 
of Congress to the establishment in Washington of the Bureau of American Republics, 
now known as the Pan American Union. It has been the constant effort of the offi- 
cials of the union to promote not only peace but commerce between the countries of 


the two western continents. 


WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


In a document issued by the American Association for International 
Conciliation, dated October, 1911, Senator H. La Fontaine, of Belgium, 
president of the International Peace Bureau, makes a complimentary 
reference to the Pan American Union and the practical usefulness of the 
work it is doing, and uses it as an example and reason for the creation 
of a Pan European, Pan Asiatic, Pan Australian, and a Pan African 
organization holding at various times international conferences like the 
Pan American conferences. This comment by Senator La Fontaine is 
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another illustration of the growing recognition of the Pan American 
Union which is being given it by the prominent and thinking men of all 
nations, and there could be no better evidence of its substantial influence 
than such recognition. In this connection it can be stated that the 
requests and subscriptions for the MonTHLY BULLETIN which are now 
being received from all parts of the world, from Europe and Asia as well 
as from the United States and South America, further demonstrate the 
growing world-wide interest in the work and scope of the Pan American 
Union. 

An indication of the popularity of the MonTHLY BULLETIN which is 
gratifying is the fact that out of the eight issues which have thus far 
appeared this year, the supply of half of these editions, both in English 
and in Spanish, has been entirely exhausted. Time and again it has 
been found necessary to return requests for back numbers of the 
BULLETIN because of the union’s inability to supply them, and this 
condition bears out the statement which has often been made in the 
columns of this publication that the demands from all over the world for 
the BULLETIN exceed the limited edition which is available. 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


In the October issue of the MonrHLY BULLETIN there was published 
under the head of “‘ Prominent In Pan American Affairs” a biographical 
sketch of William Eleroy Curtis, who died suddenly on October 5. It 
was too late then for the preparation of any editorial reference to Mr. 
Curtis, but the Director General now takes advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to record, on behalf of the Pan American Union, its staff, and 
himself, an expression of the great loss which has come to Pan American 
affairs and relations by the taking away from the field of activity so 
forceful and remarkable a man as William Eleroy Curtis. Although 
18 years have passed since he resigned his position as the Director of 
this institution, he nevertheless maintained to the time of his death a 
keen interest in its welfare and development. During the four and 
one-half years that the present Director General has acted as its execu- 
tive Mr. Curtis never failed to respond to requests for advice and 
cooperation in any plans for the extension of the work of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union or the bringing closer together of the American Republics in 
ties of friendship and commerce. He was an active member of the 
Pan American Committee which was organized as a result of the action 
of the Pan American Conference held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and he 
continually prepared articles about the Pan American Union and the 
countries of Latin America in his newspaper correspondence which were 
read by a large constituency. It is not necessary here to comment upon 
other features of Mr. Curtis’s useful and interesting life because they 
are so well known and have been so generally discussed by the news- 
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papers of the country. Suffice it to state that as long as the Pan 
American Union exists and the movement continues to develop Pan 
American commerce, friendship, and peace, the name of William Eleroy 
Curtis will always hold a position of unique and notable prominence. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF JAMES G. BLAINE. 


The director general wishes to express his appreciation to Mrs. Harriet 
Blaine Beale, daughter of the great Pan American statesman, James G. 
Blaine, and to the distinguished artist, Mr. Aug. Franzen, of New York, 
for their courtesy in loaning to the Pan American Union a portrait of 
Mr. Blaine, recently executed by Mr. Franzen, and regarded by his family 
and friends as possibly the most lifelike which has yet been painted. It 
has been placed upon the walls of one of the principal rooms of this 
institution, where it can be seen by all those who may be interested in 
viewing an accurate likeness of one of the greatest constructive statesmen 
of American history. 


HONORS FOR THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR OF MEXICO. 


Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, the ambassador of the United States to 
Mexico, was shown an exceptional honor upon his return to Mexico 
City after a brief vacation following his strenuous labors during the 
time-of the difficulties in that country. It was a genuine tribute to his 
abilities and popularity, of which he may well be proud. The Mexican 
Herald, in introducing its description of the banquet, said: 

The Americans in Mexico paid fitting tribute to their ambassador last evening. 
One of the largest banquets ever given by the colony was tendered to the Hon. 
Henry Lane Wilson, with the double purpose of extending to him a welcome on 
his return from the United States and to express appreciation of his excellent record 
here during the trying times of the past year. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the University of 
Chile, through the Chilean minister in Mexico, Sr. Don Anselmo Hevia 
Riquelme, conferred upon Ambassador Wilson the degree of doctor of 
philosophy on account of his intellectual achievements and the edu- 
cative work he has contributed to American history. The honor has a 
special significance in that Mr. Wilson is the first American upon whom 
the University of Chile has conferred this degree. 


A POPULAR LATIN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT. 


When Sr. Don Alberto Yoacham, secretary of the Chilean legation in 
Washington, and at several different times chargé d'affaires of Chile, 
left the United States the latter part of September to return to his 
country after many years of absence in the diplomatic service, he took 
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with him the best wishes and the sincere esteem of nearly all those 
persons who had come in contact with him during his stay in the United 
States. Not only in his capacity as a diplomatic officer, but in his 
conduct as a gentleman in society and in the clubs of the capital he 
created a distinct and enviable place for himself. There is no doubt 
that he was a most efficient influence in making Chile well known and 
highly regarded among the thinking men not only of Washington but of 
New York and other centers of the United States. His efforts in the 
development of good feeling and cordial understanding between the 
United States and Chile were notable. It is the hope of his friends in 
the United States that he may receive due recognition from his country 
for his services in its behalf and that soon he may be honored with 
promotion to the position of minister. As a member of the governing 
board of the Pan American Union he always showed deep interest in 
the welfare of this institution and gave the director general and his staff 
that assistance and cooperation which is always appreciated. 


AN ADDRESS BY THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. 


On Monday, October 23, there was held in Boston, the annual meeting 
of the directors of the International Institute for Girls in Spain. In 
accordance with an invitation extended by the American representative, 
Miss Amy F. Roland, Mr. Francisco J. Yanes, the assistant director of 
the Pan American Union, delivered an address on this occasion which 
was most favorably received. A few extracts from it are given else- 
where in this issue of the BULLETIN. 


PRACTICAL PREPARATION FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Congratulations should be extended to Mr. Bernard N. Baker, of 
Baltimore, for the successful launching of his plan for the organization 
of a great steamship company, under the name of the “Atlantic & 
Pacific Transport Co.,’’ which is to build a fleet of merchant, passenger, 
and mail vessels to operate through the Panama Canal. In the pros- 
pectus issued by Mr. Baker and his associates it is described as “‘a great 
steamship company organized to meet a great business opportunity.” 
The Atlantic & Pacific Transport Co. proposes to establish a line of 
steamers from New York, stopping at Charleston or Savannah, or both, 
also from New Orleans through the Panama Canal to San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and return. The amount of 
the total authorized capital stock of the corporation is $15,000,000. 
It plans to build 15 steamers, the design for the construction of which 
will be submitted to both the War and Navy Departments for their 
approval, provided the United States Government will enter into con- 
tract with the company for certain privileges and rights in connection 
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with carrying the United States mail and using the Panama Canal. 
It is stated that the company agrees to build at once, at least ro steam- 
ships of 6,000 gross registered tons capacity (including cargo, coal, 
and stores), of a sustained speed of 16 knots per hour, and otherwise 
complying with all of the conditions of the act of March 3, 1891, pro- 
viding for ocean mail service between the United States and foreign 
ports, and to undertake to construct later, as required, 5 additional 
steamers of the same class and character. The men behind the company 
are authorities on deep-sea transportation business and have studied 
carefully the details and conditions of the Panama route. The president, 
Mr. Bernard N. Baker, was president of the Atlantic Transport Co. and 
is one of the best-known business men of Baltimore. Of late years 
he has been very prominently connected with the conservation movement 
and he can be further described as a man of world-wide interests. Asso- 
ciated with him is Mr. Adrian H. Boole, who has had 25 years’ experience 
in the north trans-Atlantic steamship business, and who has devoted a 
great deal of time investigating the possibilities of commerce and trade 
through the Panama Canal. It is suggested that all persons who are 
interested in learning more about the plans of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Transport Co. should communicate with its office in the Calvert Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. It has issued two interesting pamphlets which 
provide instructive reading on the subject of the Canal and the plans 
of this new corporation. 


MAJ. KERBEY’S ARTICLE ON THE AMAZONIA. 


Special attention is called to an article in this issue of the BULLETIN 
entitled ‘Amazonia,’ prepared by that veteran authority on Brazil, 
Maj. Joseph Orton Kerbey, who has recently returned from another visit 
to the Amazon and its surrounding country. Maj. Kerbey was at one 
time consul of the United States at Para and has made many visits to the 
Amazon and its principal ports. . In view of the growing interest in that 
great river and the country which it drains, this article will be found to 
provide much instructive information. 


MR. SANTAMARINA’S ARGENTINE TRADE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. J. P. Santamarina, the well-known lecturer, writer, and expert on 
Argentine trade relations, is to be congratulated upon his efforts to expand 
trade between his country and the United States. On Tuesday, October 
10, in New York City, he conducted what was described as the “First 
Argentine Trade Conference in the City of New York,” which was 
attended by a large number of representative exporters, importers, and 
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Retiring Minister of Panama to the United States. 


Dr. Porras held the post of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Panama to the United 
States since the 4th of February, 1911, and while a member of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, he took great interest in the progress and welfare of that institution. 
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manufacturers of that and other cities. The exercises were opened with 
an address by Mr. Hugh Gordon Miller, a lawyer of New York City, who, 
in turn, introduced the director general of the Pan American Union, and 
he, in turn, presented to the audience Mr. Santamarina. In a subsequent 
issue of the BULLETIN it is hoped that extracts can be published from 
Mr. Santamarina’s address, which was one of the most illuminating, 
instructive, and comprehensive which has ever been delivered in this 
country upon the commerce, material opportunities, and progress of 
Argentina. Aside from his main address, he invited those present to ask 
any questions which came to their mind in order that he might answer 
them in a practical manner. It is to be hoped that Mr. Santamarina 
will be able to hold more conferences in other cities of the United States, 
and in that way help to awaken the business men of this country to an 
appreciation of the opportunities of trade development in Latin America. 


A MEMBER OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION STAFF IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


About the rst of October, Capt. Granville R. Fortescue, of the staff of 
the Pan American Union, started on an extended tour of South America, 
going south by way of Panama Canal and the west coast, with the 
intention of returning through Argentina and Brazil. During his travels 
he is making a special study of the conditions of trade exchange between 
those countries and between them and the United States, and is preparing 
a series of articles which will appear from time to time in the MONTHLY 
BULLETIN. He will also attend the Fifth International Sanitary Con- 
ference which is to be held in Santiago, Chile, November 1-12, 1912. 
In a communication received from him written at Panama he comments 
interestingly upon the work of construction on the canal, and recom- 
mends that a model of it should be placed in the Pan American Union 
building in Washington, a suggestion which will be carefully considered 
and may possibly be carried out through the cooperation of Col. Goethals, 
chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION. 


About the middle of October there appeared in the press of the United 
States a résumé of the Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
A reading of that brief statement should prompt every person interested 
in the canal to study the full report. It contains a remarkable statement 
of facts and points out the imperative need of legislation by Congress on 
the subject of tolls, the administration of the canal when opened, and the 
control of the utilities in connection with the canal. It is not necessary 
here to praise the work or commend the views of Col. George W. Goethals, 
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the eminent engineer who is at the head of the commission and directing 
the work of construction. Who he is, what he has done and is doing, are 
so well and generally known not only in this country but all over the 
world that it is simply necessary to remark that it would seem as if the 
Congress of the United States would be acting with entire wisdom if it 
accepted, almost without modification, his recommendations on matters 
affecting the general administration of this great waterway. 


ARCHER HARMAN—A GREAT RAILROAD BUILDER. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that only a few days after Mr.William E. 
Curtis suddenly died, Mr. Archer Harman was accidently killed by being 
thrown from a horse at Hot Springs, Virginia, on October 9. As Mr. 
Curtis stood among the foremost writers and descriptive authorities on 
Latin America, so Mr. Harman stood in the front ranks of those who were 
carrying through great material enterprises in South America. Mr. 
Harman should be classed as one of the pioneer railroad builders of the 
southern continent, because it was his genius, energy, and confidence that 
made it possible to construct the railroad from Guayaquil, on thecoast 
of Ecuador, up the precipitous sides of the Andes and along the main 
plateau of that country to its capital, Quito. He had that combination 
of imagination with zeal and courage which enabled him to picture the 
future of Ecuador and the advantages to it of such a railroad despite the 
handicap of tremendous engineering difficulties. Any person who has 
made the trip by rail from Guayaquil to Quito can not fail to admire the 
man who dared to undertake such construction. Although he encoun- 
tered many obstacles, not only of a physical but of a political character, 
in building the road, and at times was discouraged by unfortunate events, 
he persisted until he had accomplished an engineering feat that is sur- 
passed by few if any in the world. It is indeed a pity that he could not 
have lived to enjoy longer the fruits of his effort. 


OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The Pan American Union is indebted to Mr. Joseph Bucklin Bishop, 
the secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission, for his placing in its 
hands a considerable number of the second edition, revised and enlarged, 
of the Official Handbook of the Panama Canal, compiled by him. It isa 
most interesting, instructive, and concise document, giving just the facts 
in the fewest possible words which the great majority of persons wish to 
know in regard to this wonderful artificial waterway. If any person 
reading this editorial is desirous of obtaining a copy, one will be gladly 
sent to him upon application to the Pan American Union. 
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MONS. H. PAULEUS SANNON, 


Retiring Minister of Haiti to the United States. 


Mons. Sannon was received in the month of March of 1909 by the President of the United States as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Haiti to the United States. While Mons. 
Sannon was a member of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union he always tried to 
cooperate in behalf of the progress of that institution. 
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THE OPINION OF A GREAT WESTERN NEWSPAPER. 


The Indianapolis News, one of the great newspapers of the Central 
Western States of the United States, recently published the following 
comment on the book entitled ‘“‘“The Pan American Union,” prepared by 
the director general: 


Apropos of the current discussion of international peace, a timely publication is 
The Pan American Union—Peace, Friendship, and Commerce, by John Barrett. 
After an unusually wide experience in diplomatic service and international affairs, 
Mr. Barrett, in 1906, became director general of the International Bureau of American 
Republics, thus at once enlarging and localizing the scope of his work. In this 
capacity he has been very influential in developing good understanding and relations 
among American Republics and laying the foundation of international peace. The 
Pan American conference held at Buenos Aires in 1910 effected a voluntary organiza- 
tion of the 21 American Republics, including the United States, under the name of 
the Pan American Union, and Mr. Barrett adopts that as the appropriate title of a book 
designed to promote continental peace. The contents of the book are well arranged. 
In the first chapter, ““Pan America to-day,’’ the author describes in brief terms a con- 
siderable portion of its field of effort—Latin America, a wonderland of progress, 
resources, and opportunity. The second chapter, ‘““The Pan American Union,”’ 
elaborates upon the organization and gives interesting facts, which will surprise many 
persons. The third, “The Pan American Building,’’ tells the story of the beautiful 
and practical edifice which is the permanent home of the union. The fourth, “Pan 
America and peace,’’ reviews the remarkable honor record of the American nations 
in behalf of peace and its persuasive handmaiden, arbitration. The fifth, “Pan 
American speeches,’’ is a collection of historical and notable utterances by distin- 
guished statesmen upon Pan American solidarity of interest and unity of purpose. 

The appendix contains the names of the governing board, new statistics of Pan 
American trade, Mr. Carnegie’s celebrated speech, “War as the mother of valor and 
civilization,’’ and a list of differences between the American nations which have been 
settled by arbitration. The book is dedicated to Andrew Carnegie, “‘whose sincere 
interest in the cause of world-wide peace and in the upbuilding of lasting friendship 
among the American nations inspired him to that generosity which has made possible 
the new home of the Pan American Union.’’ Further information regarding the 
scope of the work here outlined can be obtained by writing to John Barrett, Pan 
American Union, Washington. 


THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN CRUISE TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Hamburg-American Line has issued an attractive pamphlet entt- 
tled “Third Grand Cruise to South America,” which will be made by the 
twin-screw steamer Bluecher, of 12,500 tons, leaving New York January 
20, 1912, and includes visits to Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, the Strait of 
Magellan, Tierra del Fuego, Chile, St. Thomas, Trinity, and Barbados, 
with two optional overland trips across the Andes. It is a source of 
satisfaction to encourage through the columns of the BULLETIN the efforts 
of the Hamburg-American company to make these cruises successful, and 
it frankly and freely advises everyone of the constituents of the BULLE- 
TIN who has any time for travel abroad to undertake this trip. The 
director general urged the company to inaugurate its first excursion of 
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this kind, and he is therefore much gratified to be aware of their practical 
success, and congratulates the men in charge of these cruises upon what 
they have done to make travel through South America attractive. This 
little circular is not only interesting, but full of data and information and 
illustrations which can not fail to convince its readers that they ought to 
make this remarkable journey. Full details of the cruise of the Bluecher 
can be obtained by addressing the Hamburg-American Line, 41-45 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PROFESSOR SHEPHERD’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


The director general wishes to congratulate Dr. William R. Shepherd, 
professor of history at Columbia University, New York City, upon the 
Historical Atlas recently prepared by him for the American historical 
series and published by Henry Holt & Co. It contains a series of maps, 
including one of South America, which must be invaluable to the student 
of historical development as portrayed in its geographical phases. Prof. 
Shepherd is recognized as one of the leading authorities on everything 
pertaining to Latin America, having been a delegate of the United States 
to the last Pan American Scientific Conference, and secretary of the 
United States delegation to the Fourth Pan American Conference of 
American States. 


REPORT OF MR. A. H. BALDWIN. 


There has recently appeared the annual report of Mr. A. H. Baldwin, 
the efficient Chief of the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. Mr. Baldwin is to be congratulated upon the work 
which has been accomplished by his bureau during the past fiscal year. 
The record of what the bureau has done and is doing is a credit to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor of the United States and is a splen- 
did example of what can be done for the extension of foreign trade under 
careful organization. 


INTERESTING COMMENT OF THE MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


Prof. Walter Williams, the eminent head of the school of journalism 
of the University of Missouri, has been good enough to send to the Pan 
American Union a copy of a memorandum descriptive of the BULLETIN, 
prepared by one of the advanced students in this school of journalism, 
a part of which is quoted below: 


Its success is due to the proper selection of materials for its contents and its make-up, 
it must be assumed. In the June number of this BULLETIN one may find reading 
matters touching almost every subject relating to the commerce and progress of the 
different Republics that would affect international trade and friendship. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewir 


SENOR DON JOAQUIN MENDEZ, 


Minister on special mission from Guatemala to the United States. 
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This BULLETIN publishes news of general interest and importance to the American 
Republics, of interest to travelers, of reception of new ministers from South Ameri- 
can Republics to the United States, and of men prominent in Pan American affairs. 
It also has a department for book review, noting all new works written about Amer- 
ican social and religious as well as political and commercial life. It also reviews all 
magazine articles of the month on Latin American affairs. 

One of the special features of this BULLETIN is the attention given to every Repub- 
lic alike. Aside from the general reading matters, each country represented in the 
union is given a review of its commercial and political activities of the month under 
separate headings. 

Another useful feature in the BULLETIN is a department devoted to the subject 
matter of the consular reports of the United States. It contains the index of the 
latest reports published on Pan American trade and general progress. 

This BULLETIN enables one to get an inside view of the Pan American affairs of 
to-day without going through countless numbers of references in the library. It fur- 
nishes the information of the present conditions of the South American Republics 
based on statistics given by the officials of the countries concerned. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


Preliminary announcements have been issued calling attention to the 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Public Health Association 
to be held at Habana, Cuba, December 5 to 9, 1911. This organization 
now has a membership of 800, the United States contributing 654 mem- 
bers, Canada 88, Mexico 51, and Cuba 7, and is achieving splendid results 
in the development of the science and art of public hygiene, and in the 
promotion of public hygiene as a distinct profession. The organization 
also issues a monthly journal in which are published the papers, reports, 
and transactions of the association, and other information of value to 
those interested in public health. The meeting this year at Cuba will 
afford a favorable opportunity for members and friends of the organiza- 
tion to see what has been done to make Habana one of the most salubrious 
cities in the world. A pamphlet containing the program of the meeting 
and an interesting circular of information are available for distribution to 
interested parties by addressing the secretary of the organization, Dr. 
William C. Woodward, Washington, D. C., or Dr. Frederico Torralbas, 
Tejadillo, 36, Habana, Cuba, the secretary of the local committee on 
arrangements for the meeting. 
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UESDAY, October 10, 1911, is a date which will always be 
remembered in the official annals of Cuba, for on that day 
there were launched at the shipyards of Wilham Cramp & 
Sons, at Philadelphia, Pa., two ships which will form the 

nucleus of a new navy planned by that Government. The date 
chosen, moreover, was a most auspicious one, as 1t marked the forty- 
third anniversary of Cuba’s first war of independence. A more fitting 
and appropriate way of celebrating this important event in the his- 
tory of Cuba could not perhaps have been devised. The vessels that 
were launched, the cruiser Cuba and the training ship Patria, will 
constitute the basis of a coast-defense force which the Cuban Govern- 
ment is determined to make very effective. 

Up to the present time the few ships commissioned for service in 
the navy were unequal to the patrol duties so much needed along the 
coast of this growing island, and these two guns, therefore, stand as 
an appropriate expression of Cuba’s commendable efforts to create 
a naval force adequate for the preservation of peace and prosperity. 
As a further part of this naval policy, there are nine gunboats now 
under contract at the Newcastle on-Tyne shipyards of the Armstrong 
company, while last year there was established at Habana a naval 
academy where a dozen young officers were assembled for training 
and instruction. 

The launching exercises of the Cuba and the Patria were made all 
the more notable by the presence of the daughters of Maj. Gen. José 
Miguel Gémez, President of the Republic of Cuba, two of whom, 
Sefiorita Mariana and Senorita Narcisa, were sponsors for the war- 
ships, by a large gathering of distinguished Cuban and United States 
Government and diplomatic officials, naval and army officers, and 
others prominent in the social and commercial life of both countries. 
Prominent among the official representatives and guests of the 
Cuban Government who were assembled on the launching platform, 
which was artistically draped and decorated with flags, banners, and 
ribbons of red, white, and blue, the national colors of Cuba, were the 
distinguished sponsors, Srta. Mariana Gémez and Srta. Narcisa 
Gomez; Sr. Ledo. Anténio Martin Rivero, Minister of Cuba to the 
United States; Dr. Gonzalo Perez, President of the Senate of Cuba; 
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Dr. Mariano Rocafort, Consul General of Cuba in New York; Dr. J. J. 
Luis, Consul of Cuba in Philadelphia, and party; Sr. H. J. Medrano, 
Chancellor of the Cuban Consulate in Philadelphia; Cesar A. Bar- 
ranco, Vice Consul of Cuba at Washington; Col. J. Morales Coello, 
Chief of the Navy, and wife; and Sres. Gabriel Diaz Quibus and 
Hipolito Amador Hernandez, Commanders in the Cuban Navy. 
The two daughters of President Gémez have been making a tour 
of the world and arrived in Philadelphia with their sisters Sra. 
Gémez de Coello, wife of the Cuban Naval officer, and Sra. Mencia, 
wife of a noted physician, in time to participate in this occasion. 





SRTA. MARIANA GOMEZ, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF PRESIDENT 
GOMEZ, OF CUBA, ABOUT TO CHRISTEN THE “CUBA.” 


Promptly at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, as the last few beams which 
held the launching cradle were being sawed away, Srta. Mariana 
Gémez, the youngest daughter of the President, upon whom had been 
conferred the pleasure and honor of christening the cruiser Cuba, 
took her place in front of the sturdy bow of the vessel. At an 
appointed signal the bottle of champagne, neatly entwined in its 
casing and adorned with the national colors, flew from her hand with 
a well-directed blow and shivered into atoms as it struck fully and 
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squarely against the port bow plates. At the same time could be 
heard the words, ‘ Yo te bautizo con el nombre de Cuba”’ (I christen 
thee Cuba), spoken clearly and distinctly by Srta. Mariana, which con- 
veyed the news that at that moment Cuba’s new navy had come into 
real existence. As the huge hull struck the waters of the historic Dela- 
ware there arose from the assembled multitude inspiring cheers and 
plaudits intermingled with which rang out the enthusiastic college 
cheers of a special delegation of Cuban students from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





SRTA. NARCISA GOMEZ, ANOTHER DAUGHTER OF PRESIDENT 
: GOMEZ, THE SPONSOR FOR THE “PATRIA.” 


Shortly after the launching of the Cuba, Commander J. Morales 
Coello, senior officer of the Cuban Navy, received the following 
cablegram (translated from the Spanish) from President Gémez: 


I am with you in spirit to the toast of prosperity to Cuba and the United States. 


This was received with another outburst from the enthusiastic 
crowd. 

While the Cuba was being taken into tow by tugs the party moved 
to the platform erected at the head of the launching ways on which 
the training ship Patria rested, and Srta. Narcisa G6mez now came 
forward to execute her pleasant mission as sponsor for the ships. It 
was exactly 3.20 when the Patria received her name from the lips of 
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Srta. Narcisa and gracefully slid down the ways while the enthusiasm 
of the guests again found its expression in cheers and applause. 

The contract for the vessels was awarded to The William Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. early in 1910, the specifications 
calling for the completion of these two boats within 18 months. 
The keels of the vessels were laid in April of last year. The twin 
screw Cuba will be used chiefly to represent the Republic among 





DISTINGUISHED REPRESENTATIVES OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA AT THE 
LAUNCHING EXERCISES. 


Standing in the center is Sr. Ledo. Antonio Martin Rivero, Cuban minister to the United States. On 
his left is Dr. Gonzalo Perez, President of the Cuban Senate, and on his right is Dr. J. J. Luis, 
consul general of Cuba in Philadelphia, Pa. 

foreign nations. She is 260 feet long, of 39-foot beam, of 26 feet 
depth, and has a draft of 13 feet. Her displacement is 2,055 tons, 
and her contract speed calls for 18 knots. Her armament is adequate 
and of the most modern type. 

The training ship Patria, on which the island’s future navy will 
receive its first instruction, is also most modern in its equipment 
and adequate as to its armament. Her length is 185 feet, she has 
a 34-foot beam, a depth of 22 feet 6 mmches, and a draft of 12 feet. 
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Her displacement is 1,200 tons, and the contract calls for a speed of 
16 knots per hour. 

Previous to the launching exercises a most enjoyable breakfast 
was tendered by the president and officials of the Cramp Ship- 
building Co. at the Bellevue-Stratford. Here the cordial official 
and commercial relationship existing between the United States and 
Cuba found its truest expression in the many toasts that were offered 
in the course of the event. President Cramp courteously proposed 
a toast to the President of Cuba and the Cuban nation; this was 
responded to by the Cuban minister to the United States, Sr. Licdo. 
Antonio Martin Rivero, who proposed the continued health and 
prosperity of the President of the United States and the people of this 
country. T[elicitations and good wishes were also extended in the 
form of toasts to Srtas. Mariana and Narcisa, the sponsors of the 
ships, and to many other of the distinguished guests present. 

Among those who accepted the invitation to attend the breakfast 
in honor of this notable occasion were the sponsors for the ships; 
Sr. Ledo. Antonio Martin Rivero, Cuban minister to the United 
States, and family; Sr. Don José F. Godoy, Cuban minister to 
Mexico, wife, and party; Hon. Thomas C. Dawson, United States 
resident diplomatic officer; Commander Vassilieff, Imperial Russian 
Navy, naval attaché of the Russian embassy at Washington, and 
wife; Dr. Gonzalo Perez, president of the Cuban Senate; Hon. 
Henry L. Janes, assistant chief, Division of Latin American Affairs, 
Department of State of the United States; Dr. Mariano Rocafort, 
consul general of Cuba in New York, and family; Dr. Jacinto J. Luis, 
Cuban consul at Philadelphia, and daughters; Sr. H. J. Medrano, 
chancellor of the Cuban consulate in Philadelphia; Sr. César A. 
Barranco, vice consul of Cuba at Washington; Dr. Juan B. Ruiz, 
Cuban consulate at Philadelphia; Col. J. Morales Coello, chief of the 
Navy of Cuba, and wife; Commanders of the Cuban Navy Srs. 
Gabriel Diaz Quibus and Hipolito Amador Hernandez; Admiral 
Edwin C. Pendleton, United States Navy, and wife; Rear Admiral 
W. L. Capps, United States Navy; Lieut. Commander Henry C. 
Mustin, United States Navy, and wife; Col. George Barnett and wife; 
Capt. Robert Crawford, United States Navy, and wife; Capt. A. W. 
Grant, United States Navy, and wife; Capt. W. L. Howard, United 
States Navy, and wife; Capt. Frank W. Kellogg, United States 
Navy; Naval Constructor Elliot Snow, United States Navy, and wife; 
Dr. Ohnesborg, United States Navy; Hon. J. F. Hasskarl, director 
of the department of wharves, docks, and ferries, Philadelphia ; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Cramp; Mr. Charles H. Cramp; Mr. F. L. Cramp; 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Andrew, of the New York Shipbuilding Co.; 
Mr. E. G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. P. Wilson, Commercial Museum of 
Philadelphia, and many other prominent Cubans and Americans of 
Philadelphia and other cities. 
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ALIFORNIA implies at once a place of sunshine, of beauty, of 
gaiety, romance, life, and energy. What the word and name 
actually mean, from a dry and forgotten source in etymol- 
ogy, is of small concern to-day. Fanciful philology has 

tried its hand at derivation, and has devised from Greek and Latin, 
or from false combinations of either with Spanish, a word that might 
mean beautiful woman, moonshine, fertile land, new country, hot 
country, or high hill. No use of the word as applied to our west 
coast region is known before 1535, but Edward Everet Hale has 
found a California mentioned in an old romance of 1519; this was a 
land of nowhere, very pleasantly laid ‘‘on the right hand of the Indies, 
near the Terrestrial Paradise,’ and Cortes or his followers seized the 
name as appropriate enough for the area just discovered on the extreme 
west and north of Mexico. What it meant, nobody knew or cared. 

In the beginning the early explorers spoke of the country as the 
Californias. There were two, Baja and Alta, Lower and Upper, both 
mysterious and unvisited. Cortes landed on the peninsula, Lower 
California, in 1535, and tried to establish a colony there at Santa 
Cruz, supposedly an island but probably identical with the present 
La Paz. Ulloa sailed to the head of the gulf in 1539, and possibly 
caught a glimpse of the mountains beyond, in the true mainland. 
In 1540 the Colorado River was crossed. but no European had actually 
trod the soil of the promised land with firmness sufficient to leave a 
record behind him, when coming from the east and south. Yet 
California became recognized on the maps of those times as a pleasant 
country, although the hardy seamen and navigators of the Pacific 
deserve the credit of placing it there. 

Six expeditions before 1769 were made by water into the unknown 
regions north of the peninsula of Baja California; that of Rodriguez 
Cabrillo in 1542-438, that of Francis Drake in 1579, that of Francisco 
de Gali in 1584, that of Sebastian Rodriguez de Cermefion in 1595, 
that of Sebastian Vizcaino in 1602-3, and that of Gemelli Carreri in 
1696. Cabrillo died on the voyage, but his pilot went perhaps as 
far north as the present northern boundary of California, and left 
some valuable records behind him. Drake (later Sir Francis) came 
around Cape Horn in 1578, planning the capture of Spanish treasure, 
the discovery of the mysterious strait across America, or missing 
that, a voyage around the world. He pushed at least as far north 
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as the present San Francisco, and may have passed within the Golden 
Gate; the voyage, however, left no settlement, and his greatest act 
was to take possession of the land as New Albion, in the name of 
England. Curiously, San Francisco has by some been supposed to 
have been so named from S. Francisco (Drak), but the theory has 
no real foundation; if Drake actually saw the Bay of San Francisco, 
he was silent about it. and he seems best identified with the old Drake 
Bay, where there has been also an old San Francisco. several miles 
to the northwest. 





PRESIDENT WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 


Spanish vessels coming to Mexico from the Philippines usually 
sailed no farther north than the line of 30°, although they occasion- 
ally went higher, but they seldom sighted the coast of upper Cali- 
fornia. In 1584, however. Francisco Gali, commanding one of these 
ships, struck the California land above that parallel and noted its 
character, but he said nothing to add particular value to the knowl- 
edge of the time. Cermefion, on the other hand, coming home from 
the Philippines in 1595, was ordered to explore toward the north 
and did actually reach what was later called Point Reyes, in a port 
near which, and named by him San Francisco, he had a disaster, yet 
it is very improbable that this was the real San Francisco of to-day. 
Viscaino, in 1602-3, exploring under orders with a view to bettering 
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the Philippine route, marked the harbor of Monterey and described 
the coast up to the Oregon line, but. missed San Francisco Bay. 
Carreri came down the coast in 1696, but accomplished nothing new. 
San Francisco Bay remained, therefore, undiscovered from the side 
of the sea. 

From the side of the land, the northern mystery—that alluring 
story of the marvelous ‘‘seven cities” and of the northwest passage — 
had been more practically investigated. The productive work of 
Coronado in 1540 was accomplished, and the Colorado River had been 
explored far into the interior. The problem from the land side was 
more vital, as it meant possession and settlement, while from the 
water it meant at that time more directly a mere harbor refuge 
between Acapulco and the Far East. Although the piercing of the 
Isthmus of Panama had been proposed by dreamers even thus early, 
the trip up the west coast from Europe did not then stir the ambition 
of those whose chief desire was wealth and the conquest of new 
kingdoms. 

Then came the epoch-making march of Portola. He it was who 
actually discovered the magnificence of San Francisco Bay and recog- 
nized its immense value to future generations, and from his adven- 
turous journey over the mountains and along the coast resulted the 
settlement of the wonderful country known to-day as California. 

Portola left Velicata (about 200 miles south of the present inter- 
national boundary line) in Lower California May 15, 1769, and came 
within sight of San Francisco Bay toward the end of October. Then 
the real San Francisco was discovered, and from that date the tradi- 
tions concerning this portion of California gradually merge into well- 
established facts. Explorations were continued, missions were 
founded, and that of San Francisco was formally dedicated on Sep- 
tember 17, 1776. 

It can thus be seen how close a relationship the present city of San 
Francisco bears to the inspiring past of the occupation of Latin 
America on the Pacific slope, and why these ties warrant a public 
international recognition in addition to the Portola festival of Octo- 
ber 19-23, 1909, the one hundred and fortieth anniversary of the 
discovery. The word Panama is another essential part of the expo- 
sition to be held in 1915, and the reason for its insertion is another 
romance in itself. California and the Isthmus of Panama are terms 
almost inseparable in American history and development. 

Until the acquisition of upper California by the United States, in 
1848, San Francisco grew, as did many towns west of the Rocky 
Mountains, slowly and quietly. Then came the discovery of gold in 
California, and the mode of travel by ‘prairie schooner” from the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers was all too sluggish to satisfy the excited 
emigrants into the neighborhood of the Golden West. The rush for 
California, now diverted to the Isthmus, as being quicker, safer, and 
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less distressing, began as early as 1849; the Isthmus of Panama was 
crossed via the Chagres River as far as Gorgona, and thence by mule 
or on foot to Panama. The need of a railway, not as a mere commer- 
cial proposition to facilitate crossing the Isthmus, but primarily to 
take care of travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the East to 
San Francisco, became more and more pressing. Actual work on it 
was begun in May, 1850; it was hurried forward against the almost 
insurmountable obstacles of a tropical jungle, as the demand for 
rapid transportation became overwhelming, and on January 27, 1855, 
the last rail was laid at the summit, known as Culebra. The eager 
crowds bound for the Pacific slope could now be satisfied, and the 
flow of trade from one ocean to the other had secured a practical 
channel. - 











THE CASKET FOR THE FIRST SPADEFUL OF EARTH. 


The casket is a handsome, substantial receptacle into which President Taft turned the 
first spadeful of earth which marked the beginning of work on the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. It measures 16 inches in length, 12 inches in width, and 103 inches in 
depth. When the lid was once closed it can not be again opened, as the casket is to 
be permanently preserved as a memento of the event. 

No one questions that the Panama Railway would have been built, 
some day, without the incentive of gold in California, but no one can 
deny that it was the demand of the lusty giant San Francisco which 
accelerated it, perhaps a full generation. No one need assert that 
the canal would have been built anyhow, had California never 
become so prominent; of course the canal was bound to come, because 
man’s restlessness compels him to conquer nature. But the extra- 
ordinary development of the Pacific coast of North America, the 
equally extraordimary development of the Pacific coast of South 
America, and the mathematical demonstration of the increase of 
transportation facilities which a transisthmian canal would offer, 
were startling factors in the world’s demand for this waterway, and 
the most essential, indeed the deciding element in hastening the work, 
was the importance of California. 
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The value of a transcontinental route by railway from the Missouri 
River across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast, was advanced 
as early as 1848 in the United States Congress, but actual rail con- 
nection between the two oceans was not completed until May 106, 
1869. For nearly 15 years, therefore, California in general and San 
Francisco in particular, as being the objective point of west coast 
travel, were most intimately connected with Panama through the 
Pacific. Since the completion of the many existing transcontinental 
roads travel has been more commonly overland, but the Panama 
route has never been abandoned, and the coming of the Panama 
Canal recalls with vividness the long established relationship between 
Panama and San Francisco, between California and Latin America. 

The Panama Pacific International Exposition is planned to be the 
natural demonstration of this relationship. The name is appro- 
priate, and its aim is correspondingly high. The purpose is to com- 
memorate the growth of the Pacific coast, the friendship of long stand- 
ing between California and the regions to the south, and to celebrate, 
as the beginning of a new era of friendship and commerce, the opening 
of the Panama Canal to the world, which is to take place in 1915. 

San Francisco has been selected as the place in which to hold the 
world’s fair that will mark the celebration, and several hundred acres 
within the city itself have been given over to it. These lie along the 
ocean front and embrace, in view of the Golden Gate, the historical 
spots which have been marked since the soldiers of Portola’s little 
army first set foot upon them. The prominent subdivisions of the 
entire exhibition are thus designated: Harbor View, in which, from 
Van Ness Avenue, will be the main entrance, and with its more than 
250 acres will contain the heavy exhibits and the manufacturers’ 
building; The Presidio, where the United States Government will 
have its exhibits; Lincoln Park, devoted to scenic features, and to 
have a giant commemorative statue at the summit, commanding the 
entrance to the harbor; the 200 acres along the shore between 
Lincoln Park and Golden Gate Park to be given to foreign, State, 
and other buildings; Golden Gate Park itself, where only permanent 
structures will be erected, such as the museum, art gallery, and a 
stadium designed to be the largest in the world. But Telegraph 
Hill will be improved by a large wireless station and adorned with 
terraces, while the ferry at the foot of Market Street, together with 
other well-known highways of the city, will be benefited by permanent 
and artistic improvements. 

The plans for such a magnificent scheme have been carefully 
thought out. The details have been placed in the hands of worthy 
artists and architects, and the preliminary studies have been settled 
for some time. The first step, therefore, was the formal beginning 
of the physical work, the material preparation for what must be a 
completed whole by the beginning of 1915. 
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The great event of the turning of the first spadeful of earth for 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition took place in San Fran- 
cisco, October 14,51911, and the President of the United States per- 
formed that ceremony. All California was interested in the move- 
ment and San Francisco was full of the holiday spirit for the occasion. 
The actual turning of the earth took place at the foot of a hill in 
Golden Gate Park in front of the Stadium, which was already built 
and from which the President had just made his address to the 
assembled multitude. 

More than 100,000 persons massed before the structure, and 
President Taft was greeted by them with an enthusiasm such as only 
the people of the West can 
show. Before 8 o’clock in 
the morning the crowds had 
begun to gather, and they 
stood in an ever-growing 
pack through the three 
hours before the President 
arrived. On one side, 
above the stand erected for 
the officials, the hills were 
high, but on the opposite 
side the grade was slight, 
and before the President 
was the white foam of the 
Pacifie’s surf. The palm- 
fringed roads of the Golden 
Gate Park encircled the 
Stadium and with a truly 
California sun brightening 
the morning the scene was 
one to be retained as a pic- 
ture of American activity 
for many a year to come. 

The official program in San Francisco for Saturday, October 14, 
1911, was formally opened by the starting of the parade at 10 a. m., 
which escorted President Taft from the junction of Van Ness and 
Golden Gate Avenues through many streets and avenues of the city 
and through the exposition grounds to the Stadium in Golden Gate 
Park. There were police, troops from the United States Army, 
seamen from the United States Navy, and bodies of men from the 
National Guard and the Naval Militia of California. People crowded 
every window along the line of march, the streets and sidewalks 
were packed with onlookers, and every kind of noise from cheering 
or handclappmg to horns and mechanical alarms was invoked to 


demonstrate the people’s welcome. 
11966—Bull. 5—11——_3 





CHARLES C. MOORE. 


President of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition Co. 
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On entering the park President Taft paused long enough to review 
the troops. As he appeared at the stadium four bands struck up 
Hail to the Chief, and the people made a mighty chorus of the words. 
Mme. Nordica, who sang at the ground-breaking exercises and who 
also received an ovation as she appeared on the stand, then delighted 
them with a simple rendering of the Star Spangled Banner, in which 
all most loyally joined. When quiet was restored, Mr. Charles C. 
Moore, president of the exposition company, made the opening 
address. He was followed by P. H. McCarthy, mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, who spoke of the good work the city had done in rehabilitating 
herself from the recent disaster, and of the proof that action gave to 
the world that nothing would be spared to keep the promises made 
for the future. Then Hiram W. Johnson, governor of California, 
welcomed the people, and especially the President, to the State, and 
on concluding yielded place to Mr. Taft, President of the United 
States. 

It is most satistactory— 


Said the President— 


it is most appropriate, that to the city of San Francisco has fallen the pleasant duty 
and the gratifying task of commemorating the completion of the canal. More than any 
part of the world, the west coast of America is interested in this great avenue of com- 
merce. There is no city with the power of entertainment, no city that has shown 
itself equal in energy and pride of community, to compare with San Francisco, and 
therefore, when she and the State of California are willing to commemorate the event, 
well may the people of the United States acquiesce in their willingness to accept 
the task. 


He had already reviewed the early history of Panama and the 
Pacific, and of the various attempts to build the canal; he gave great 
praise to engineers, both French and American, and he lauded with 
most hearty phrases the epoch-making accomplishments of the 
sanitary corps which had conquered disease and made the under- 
taking, in that respect as well as in others, one of the wonders of the 
world. He described the actual condition of the canal at the moment 
he spoke, and prophesied that the waterway would be practically 
opened by July 1, 1913. Then, after the words of sincere encourage- 
ment just quoted, the President gave a few details of the actual 
workings of the canal when finished, in both engineering and com- 
mercial aspects, and finished by saying: 

I congratulate San Francisco, I cougratulate California upon their energy, their 
enterprise, their patriotism, and their generosity in seizing this opportunity to com- 
memorate such a great event in the world’s history, which reflects so much credit on 
the generosity and the world spirit of our American Republic. 

When the President finished speaking, the golden spade with which 
he was to turn the earth was handed him. He walked down the plat- 
form to the hillside, and with his face wreathed in smiles set his foot 
upon the spade. It sank into the ground, he lifted the shovelful of 
earth before the crowd, and, while the cheering broke out with 
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renewed vigor, the earth was finally laid in a case of silver and gold. 
A soldier handed the President the halyards of the exposition flag, 
and it was then for the first time unfurled to the breeze as the official 
emblem of the exposition. A miniature flag similar to the one used 
at that moment was later given to President Taft by the directors, at 
the luncheon prepared by them in his honor, immediately after the 
conclusion of the ceremonies. 

Then the Star Spangled Banner was struck up by the bands, Mme. 
Nordica stepped forward and ted the crowd in singing, and cannons 
on the hillside crashed out a salute of 21 guns, while the battleships 
in the harbor boomed an answering salute. A flock of 200 white 
pigeons, another of 100 carrier pigeons, were now released from 
baskets; they circled into the air and gradually disappeared on their 

















BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SITE OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION FOR 1915, AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The selected ground begins with Telegraph Hill on San Francisco Bay. The ferry at the foot of 
Market Street is to be made the entrance to the exposition city; this street and Van Ness Avenue 
are to be beautified with permanent improvements. Harbor View fronts completely on the water 
between the Golden Gate and the bay. Lincoln Park overlooks both ocean and city. Golden 
Gate Park lies along the Pacific Ocean and is to contain the permanent structures, preserved as 
memorials of the exposition. In Golden Gate Park the first spadeful of earth on the work was 
removed, October 14, 1911, by President Taft. 


emblematic mission of peace. From back of the hills, over the plat- 
form, Chinese fireworks were sent up, with strange oriental designs; 
strings of firecrackers were let off, and the enthusiastic cheers of the 
multitude seemed to grow stronger with each new manifestation of 
the popular celebration. 

These exercises were finished at 1 o’clock, but the afternoon also 
was given over to the festivities. The President was escorted back 
to the center of the city by the exposition officials and the thousands 
who had come to the park with them; hundreds of automobiles 
formed a regular procession along the streets and avenues, so that 
long after the formal program had been completed the rejoicing 
by the people was continued. 

In the evening a banquet was given to President Taft, during which 
he spoke on the subject of ‘‘Peace.’’ Among other toasts were ‘“Cali- 
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fornia,” given by Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler; ‘San Francisco,” by 


Hon. W. B. Bourn; “The judiciary,”’ by Judge W. W. Morrow; and 
the opening remarks were made by the toastmaster, Charles C. Moore, 
president of the exposition. Mr. Moore said: 

This will be the first international exposition ever held west of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. We have assumed our responsibility with a determination to make good in 
the full degree, and we are looking forward to the world’s favorable verdict in 1915. 


The civilization we inherit— 
Said Dr. Wheeler— 


in which we are shapen and made to be what we are, had its origin in the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile and on the hillsides of Syria and Greece. With its 
back turned toward the old Orient of India and China, it pushed its way westward 
around the globe. It passed from Greece to Rome, to Spain and France and Ger- 
many, to England, and to America across the seas. The opening of the canal means 
that it has entered the Pacific; and this is the arena in which the two world halves, 
the Orient and the Occident, are to stand, no longer back to back, but face to face, 
and no man can foresee the issue thereof. But every man who sees and thinks can 
know that with the opening of the canal the history of the human races passes to 
its last and final phase. Such an event must be celebrated at a place where it has 
significance, where the races meet, where the arena, be it mart or battlefield, is pre- 
pared and fixed, where the look is straight out westward—not averted or askance, 
but straight out westward, toward the duty which awaits this nation. 

Thus was celebrated the first, the opening day, of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. With gaiety, joy, and hope in 
everything; under cloudless skies, and with a people full of the fresh 
enthusiasm of youth. But at the same time their spirit, while not 
dampened, was tempered by the knowledge of the great responsi- 
bility they—California and San Francisco—had assumed. With the 
element of fun, good nature, and festivity there was quite noticeable 
a proper proportion of seriousness and forethought. The people 
celebrated and rejoiced, not alone on account of the good time they 
were having, but also because of the inspiration that they were deter- 
mined to fulfil the promises they have given the nation and the 
whole world. It is to be a great exposition; it must be the greatest 
exposition ever held in this or any other country; it must celebrate 
not alone the achievements of the past and the accomplishments of 
the present, but it must represent the limitless future, in which the 
Pacific Ocean, now for the first time made directly accessible to the 
East, marks the end of civilization’s advance into the western 
unknown. 

To give a list of all those who played an active part in the ‘‘ceremony 
of ground breaking” would be exhaustive. Many public officials of 
the Pacific slope and of the neighboring States would be on this list; 
many prominent persons from all ranks would have to be mentioned; 
in fact, the entire population of San Francisco would deserve notice 
and praise for their share in the proceedings of the day. But too 
great credit can not be ascribed to the committees having the day’s 
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celebration in charge. They were made up from the board of directors 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and are as follows: 
Charles C. Moore, president; Rudolph J. Taussig, secretary; John 
Barneson, John A. Britton, Frank L. Brown, M. J. Brandenstein, 
William H. Crocker, R. A. Crothers, P. T. Clay, Andrew M. Davis, 
Charles de Young, Alfred I. Esberg, M. H. de Young, Charles S. Fee, 
H. F. Fortman, A. W. Foster, R. B. Hale, I. W. Hellman, jr., S. Fred 
Hogue, C. W. Hornick, Homer 8S. King, Curtis H. Lindley, P. H. 
McCarthy, James McNab, Thornwell Mullally, Charles S. Stanton, 
James Rolph, jr., A. W. Scott, jr., Henry T. Scott, and Leon Sloss. 





THE EXPOSITION FLAG. 


When the first spadeful of earth was removed by President Taft, the exposition flag 
was run up to the masthead and the official work had begun. A replica was given 
to the President as asouvenir. The flag was especially designed for the exposition. 
It embodies the following colors: The red, white, and blue of the United States, the 
blue and gold of the State University of California, the bear flag ‘‘The California 
Republic,” the red star representing the State, an emblem of the exposition, and the 
30 gold stars representing the 30 States preceding California into the Union. 


The ground breaking on October 14, 1911, in San Francisco, was 
but the beginning of the great exposition to be held in that city during 
1915. Then also will be opened for general use the Panama Canal, 
which has been 400 years in the building. To pass through on a vessel 
which will then leave the Atlantic and after a short 50 miles enter the 
‘Pacific, with a saving of almost 10,000 miies of open water, will in 
itself be a miracle of human industry; but to have at the same time 
the pleasure of attending the exposition in San Francisco, prepared te 
celebrate that event, will be an object lesson in ambitious accomplish- 
ment, and perhaps the only one by which the future can be gauged. 
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HE Oriental Republic of Uruguay has set aside as the national 
holiday the 25th of August, for on that day, in 1825, final 
independence was declared and the people then determined 
to become an individual nation among the sister Republics 

of Lat America. While they took enthusiastic part in the centenary 
of the independence of Argentina in 1910, and gladly recognize now 
that the initiative impulse for the liberty of the Rio de la Plata was 





SOLIS THEATER, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


This large and handsome theater, a national institution, covers almost 2 acres, and will seat 3,000 persons. 
A distinguished English traveler has said that he had seen few interiors in Europe which could rival or 
surpass it. During the recent celebration of their national holiday an opera, by a native composer and 
based on a native theme, was presented for the first time at the Solis Theater. 

begun 100 years ago, yet their own nationalism began later, and their 

own development dates from 1825. 

The great hero of Uruguay is Artigas, through whose persistence in 
struggling for his country the victory was finally won. The Republic 
was born with Artigas; he led them from the beginning and lived 
to see their final triumph. The complications of their political rela- 
tions really intensified their nationalism, and they look back to 
Artigas as the man who gave inspiration to their desires. 

Uruguay will, therefore, observe August 25, 1925, as the centennial 
anniversary day of their independence, but every year on that date a 
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celebration is held throughout the country, as the essential national 
holiday. This year the event passed with its full share of popular 
enthusiasm. The festival opened with a general reception to the 
people by the President of the Republic, Sr. Batlle y Ordofiez, from 
10 to 12 in the morning, at the Casa de Gobierno (Government Palace), 
during which he was attended by numerous officials, many civic and 
patriotic bodies, as well as individuals, paying their respects to the 
head of the nation. In the afternoon the President and Sra. Batlle y 
Ordofiez held a second reception at their private residence, which 
was more of the nature of a social affair, made brilliant by the presence 
of the diplomatic corps, of army and navy officials, and of the officers 
of the visiting Brazilian 
and Argentine men of 
war. Then there was 
a military parade along 
the famous Avenida 18 
de Julio, but including 
also several other streets 
and the great Plaza In- 
dependencia, which is so 
dear to the hearts of the 
citizens of Montevideo. 

The celebration in 
other ways, also, was 
most carefully planned 
and executed. The cen- 
tral streets were beau- 
tifully decorated, the 


During the recent celebration of the Uruguayan national holiday, iluminations being the 
August 25, 1911, the electric light for night illumination was most effective that have 


employed in many ways. Streets and squares were ablaze, and 

the decorations were artistically designed. ever been attempted in 
the capital. One of the features was an enormous triumphal arch 
in the Plaza Cagancha; it was 27 meters (884 feet) high, and carried 
8,000 electric lamps, while at its base was an electric sun of 2,500 
lamps. On the tower of one of the highest buildings was what was 
said to be the second largest and most powerful searchlight in the 
world, of 90,000,000 candle-power, which was visible for many miles 
both at sea and on land. The Plaza Independencia was a veritable 
fairyland of light and color; the Plaza Constitucién was converted into 
an artificial flower garden, in the center of which a luminous fountam 
danced to a height of fully 9 meters (30 feet). For those who did not 
care to spend their evening out of doors watching the illuminations, 
listening to the music in the parks and squares, or amusing them- 
selves in social ways, the Government had arranged for the dis- 
tribution of free seats in the theaters and many of the biograph 





TRIUMPHAL ARCH IN THE PLAZA CAGANCHA. 
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parlors; probably more than 32,000 tickets for these performances 
were given away, and although not all the applicants could be accom- 
modated, of course, yet this act of generosity helped much in the 
day’s entertainment. 

On the night of the celebration, for the first time in the history of 
Montevideo, it is believed, two grand opera companies gave perform- 
ances in the city on the same date. In the Solis Theater the special 
feature was the premier presentation of a national opera ‘‘Morgana,”’ 
on an Uruguayan theme and written by a native musician, Dr. Rafael 
De Miero, the orchestra being conducted by Mascagni, who was in 
Montevideo for the occasion. At the Urquiza Theater the ‘Barber 
of Seville” was given. Brilliant audiences filled both theaters. 





THE STREET CALLED THE “18 OF JULY” DURING THE NATIONAL HOLIDAY 
IN MONTEVIDEO. 


This broad avenue, practically in the center of the capital of Montevideo, is a popular, thoroughfare, 

with fine shops and buildings. On the night of August 24, just before the national holiday, August 

25, 1911, it was decorated most attractively and was used by the people as a promenade during the 

entire evening. The electric-light display was magnificent. 

An attractive feature of the celebration was the attendance, as 
officially representing their Governments, of the Argentine cruiser 
Buenos Aires and the Brazilian cruiser Rio Grande do Sul. Their 
officers took part in all the functions of the day and added to the 
pleasures of the social gatherings of the evening. The vessels were 
also illuminated, and they thus contributed to the brilliance of the 
scene in the harbor. 

But apart from such formal recognition of the event, the people of 
Montevideo most throughly enjoyed themselves on their national 
holiday, as ts their nature and custom. Those who could not attend 
the theaters were entertained by the parades and illuminations in 
the streets; by day they had athletics, sports, and races, and other 
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means of pastime, while at night there was a continuous procession 
of the crowd in the brilliantly hghted avenues and squares; and, as 
is almost without exception the rule not alone in Montevideo but in 
other Latin American capitals, the people were orderly, good-natured, 
and polite. What amusement they made for themselves they car- 
ried off without disturbance or mischief. Not one accident was 





THE PARADE OF TROOPS PAST THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN 
MONTEVIDEO. 


The entire day of August 25, 1911, was given to public ceremonies of one kind and another. The 
President of the Republic held receptions, and, assisted by various officials, he reviewed the Govy- 
ernment troops. This year the march along the principal streets and across the main squares was 
most imposing. 

reported; and the police, although kept busy, had no troubles to 
exhaust them at the end of the day. 

In other parts of the Republic and, indeed, in many foreign capi- 
tals, the national holiday was similarly recognized. In Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Santiago banquets were held and proper respects 
paid by the diplomatic and consular representatives resident to 
the flag of Uruguay, and the Uruguayan colonies in several European 
cities celebrated the event by banquets and social gatherings. 
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HE celebration of October 12 as Columbus Day is becoming 

a movement of importance. There are increasing hopes 

that the goal of a Pan American day—an international 

festival in which the entire Western Hemisphere will join 

in commemoration of the discovery of America—is every year closer 
to realization. 

Discovery Day, the anniversary of October 12, 1492, it has been 
called, and it would be difficult to select a more appropriate name. 
No one part of America is more interested than any other. None 
of the great divisions—North, Central, or South America—has a 
larger interest than any of the others, although the West Indies 
would naturally have the more alluring field for local celebrations, 
because many places could be marked there as having actually been 
touched by Columbus himself. Yet the influence of the great 
navigator spreads vitally from Alaska to Cape Horn. 

Since the report of last year (BULLETIN, November, 1910, p. 819) 
14 more States have declared the 12th of October a legal holiday. 
The complete list of those in which Discovery Day is officially cele- 
brated is therefore as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Jaime, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and West 
Virguma.* In Latin America, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Panama, 
and Peru observe this date in an official manner. 

This year the celebrations in all these States and Republics were 
carried out with more than usual enthusiasm, and shows that the 
desire to make October 12 an international holiday, which would in 
fact be almost unique in purpose, second only to the universal 





The States ini talic are those that have legalized the holiday during the year. 
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recognition and observance of Christmas, is increasing in strength 
and results. 

This year the number of local celebrations increased about in pro- 
portion to the number of States establishing the legality of the 





THE SANTA MARIA. 


The caravels in which Columbus sailed—Santa Maria, Nina, and Pinta—were small 
but typical vessels of the time. Exact reproductions of them were made for the 
World’s Fair in Chicago (1893) at the joint expense of the Governments of Spain and 
the United States. These are now permanently preserved in the lagoon of Jackson 
Park, of that city, and were used during the Columbus Day celebration in Chicago. 
The Santa Maria was 63 feet long over all, 51 feet on the keel, 20 feet beam, and 103 
feet in depth. 


holiday. In Portland, Oregon, for example, where Columbus Day 
was celebrated for the first time, the officials of the city took part in 
the ceremonies and the school children were given a prominent place. 
In Mobile, Alabama, one of the States which has only just passed an 
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act to observe the day, all business ceased, street parades and recep- 
tions were organized, and addresses were given on the life and deeds 
of Columbus. In Chicago, peculiarly well adapted for the celebra- 
tion on account of the presence there of the replicas of the convent of 
La Rabida and of the caravels in which Columbus’s first voyage was 
made, elaborate pageants were given on both land and water, while 
reproductions of the historic scenes of 419 years ago and impersona- 
tions of the immortal characters of Columbus, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and others of the time were presented. In San Francisco, about to 





THE LIGHTHOUSE ON WATLINGS ISLAND. 


Watlings Island is accepted as the first landfall of Columbus in America. It lies in latitude 23° 52’ 
north and longitude 74° 48’ west (Greenwich), and is 180 miles southeast of Nassau. The island 
is 13 miles long, from 6 to 7 miles wide, and has an area of about 60 square miles, half of which is 
covered by lagoons. The population is a few over 600 persons. Watlings belongs to Great Britain, 
as one of the Bahamas. : 

begin the work of preparing the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
tion, a citizens’ Columbus Day committee gave an entertainment 
consisting of patriotic songs, literary exercises, and choruses, with 
parades through the principal streets, and the school children were par- 
ticularly instructed on the importance of the occasion. In New York 
city a glittering line of soldiers, sailors, and civic organizations, 
40,000 persons in all, paraded in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the sur- 
rounding towns. The cities of New Jersey also celebrated, and great 


enthusiasm marked both the native and the Italian participants. In 
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the District of Columbia two purposes were held in yiew—one was that 
of the celebration itself, those interested in the matter desiring to give 
to the unofficial ceremonies all the elements of a general celebration, 
while those who had taken a giimpse into the future bent their energies 
toward getting Congress to make the day a legal holiday for the capi- 
tal of the Republic, and thus incidentally to set an example for those 
States and countries not yet arrived at definite action in the matter. 

Among those agitating for a universal American holiday are two 
kinds of organizations deserving especial attention. One is that of 
the numerous Italian societies, which, because of national pride and 
because of their love of America, hope to have the great discoverer 
thus honored; the other is that organization known as the Knights 
of Columbus, a well-known fraternal society remarkably well ex- 





The International News Service. 
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COLUMBUS DAY PARADE IN NEW YORK. 


Federal and State soldiers, sailors from the North Atlantic Squadron, civic organizations, and many 
Ttalian societies took part in the Columbus Day parade in New York City and vicinity October 12. 
The formation began at Washington Square, marched up Fifth Avenue, and was reviewed at Columbus 
Circle by Mayor Gaynor, after which a beautiful wreath was laid at the base of the statue there. In the 
evening many festivities were enjoyed by the Italian colonies. The picture shows the parade passing 
Twenty-third Street. 

tended in all parts of the United States, into Canada, Cuba, and the 

Philippine Islands. This order was founded on the 2d day of Feb- 

ruary, 1882, and has now about 250,000 members. Its nature is 

largely fraternal and beneficent, but one of its fundamental purposes 
is the popularization of the name of Columbus. Already a bill has 
been introduced before Congress to make the 12th of October a legal 
holiday in the District, and its ultimate success seems not far off. 
When Columbus Day, Discovery Day, is set aside as a legal holiday 


from one end of America to the other—and all the nations should 
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recognize the merit of celebrating in this way one of the greatest events 
in history—it will add still another factor of sentiment to our growing 
internationalism. 





THE MONUMENT ON WATLINGS ISLAND. 


On an eminence above the bay is a stone shaft marking one of the great events in history. The legend 

on the tablet is as follows: 

On this spot 
Christopher Columbus 
first set foot on the soil of 
the New World. 
Erected by the Chicago Herald 

June 15, 1891. 
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ITH corn and potatoes America has fed the world. ‘The 
term ‘‘corn” is commonly used in the Western Hemisphere 
to mean ‘‘ maize,” or Indian corn, and not the rather generic 
expression under which all grains are included, according to 

English nomenclature. Indian corn has already been discussed in the 
BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION (June, 1909), and it was shown 
that that noble plant has spread over the whole earth, till now it 
is a stable crop in Africa, in many parts of Europe, and even in Asia, 
where the original Indians cultivate it without ever knowing or per- 
haps caring whence it came. If it has not displaced it has at least 
supplemented rice, that great life-supporting grain, which from time 
immemorial has been grown in the Far East; but Indian corn is an 
antipodal product, having come, as history teaches us, from the 
neighborhood of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in North America. 
The potato came originally from South America. But here it is 
necessary to pause a moment and to state that what is really meant 
by the word potato is the plant and tuber vulgarly called the Irish or 
white potato, although it has no more relation to the Emerald Isle 
than that the good people there are very fond of it. The misnamed 
‘“sweet’”’ potato has no right whatever to the title. That pleasant 
vegetable belongs to the morning-glory family, botanically being 
known as [pomea batatas, thus again betraying a fictitious relation- 
ship to the other family, because the batata is a native term for the 
real potato as well. Again, it is unjustly suspected that this sweet 
potato is the vegetable actually brought by Drake and Hawkins into 
England, where it masqueraded for some years as the genuine South 
American food of contemporary rumor. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the sweet potato is likewise a native of America, but its 
original home was probably the West Indies and Central America. ’ 
At any rate it grows in the Tropics and subtropics and finds its cli- 
matic limitations at about the temperature and altitude at which the 
Irish potato begins to thrive. The yam is another appellation of the 
sweet potato, although that, too, is an error, for the yams—diosco- 
ree—belong to a group of climbing plants. A number of varieties 
are found throughout the Tropics and subtropics, and they are culti- 
vated in both the East and the West Indies. Other roots and tubers 
may resemble the potato, and the tomato is related to it, but they must 
not be confounded with the far better known vegetable, which alone 
is entitled to the name. The commercial and domestic classification 





1 By Albert Hale, of Pan American Union Staff. 
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is stronger, however, than the scientific, and therefore no attempt 
should be made to separate them in the popular mind. 
The common, or white, or 
\ Irish potato is undoubtedly 
American all through. Its 
prehistoric and aboriginal 
habitat was the western 
slopes of the southern con- 
tinent, from the neighbor- 
hood of Quito m Ecuador, 
or as some claim even from 
that of; Bogota in Colom- 
bia, to the central region of 
Chile. 

Botanically, the potato is 
a solanum, one of the most 
diversified plants of the 
vegetable kingdom. Some- 
thing like 1,000 varieties 
have been described, but, as- 
suming that several of these 
are not substantially accu- 
rate, there remain at least 
800 which are well known. 
It is remarkable that only 
about 40 varieties have pin- 
nate leaves and produce 
tubers on the roots beneath 
the ground, and that these 
special varieties are chiefly of 
American origin, All these 
tuberous, pinnate-leaved 
kinds of the solanum are 
nearly related and very prob- 
ably have a common origin. 
This first habitat of the po- 





(Courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture.) envi ae neem lena ih Be 
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THE ENTIRE PLANT OF THE POTATO, SHOW- y 
ING THE ROOT AND TUBER SYSTEMS. students, quite as much for 
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but in all fairness South America deserves and will hold the honor. 
Botanists like to subdivide the plant world into what a simple lay- 


man thinks an endless refinement of technicalities. The potato 
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does not escape this scientific systematization by any means. There 
are at least three groups of solanum, which are techineally differen- 
tiated by their blossoms, or, to be more exact, by the calyces and 
corollae. In one group belongs our common potato, solanum 
tuberosum, and the Maglia, which have a five-cornered, wheel-like 
corolla; in another is that form with a distinct calyx, the real solanwm 
etuberosum; in a third, the corolla is star-shaped and includes the 
solanum commersoni. 

These details may appear wearisome, but they have a bearing on 
the popular interest in the potato, because of one curious fact. In 
South America, where the potato comes from, all pennatc-leaved 





(Courtesy of Technical World Magazine.) 


POTATO SEEDS FROM THE BALLS OR FRUIT. 


Potato balls were once common in potato patches, and it was by carefully 
observing their growth and selecting fine specimens when ripe that the 
distinguished horticulturist, Mr. Luther Burbank, developed the variety 
which bears his name. To-day, however, potatoes are almost altogether 
propagated from the tuber, the ‘‘eyes”’ possessing the faculty of repro- 
duction equally with the seeds. Seedless potato plants are a fact; it is 
feared that if nature, noticing the uselessness of the seed, abandons their 
development on the potato, the tuber may sometime become extinct. 


tubers with wheel-shaped corolle are traceable to the west coast 
regions along the Andes, from Colombia to Chile,.while those with 
star-shaped corollae are traceable to the east coast regions of the 
River Plata, from South Brazil to Argentina. The former are edible, 
the latter are not. 

The edible potato, from which all the European and American 
variations have been developed, was undoubtedly cultivated by even 
the inhabitants of the west coast who occupied the land before the 
arrival of the Incas. When the Spanish conquerers arrived there, 
they found one great source of food supply in this native vegetable. 
In Peru, however, it was not a coast product, for the climate there 
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seemed unfavorable, and what happened to grow on the lower levels 
were small, insignificant, and watery. The best kind of potato grew 
at an altitude of about 7,000 feet, back of Lima; it was small, round, 
with a thin skin, and was yellowish inside (papa amarilla). In 
southern Peru, not far from Mollendo, but among the foggy regions 
(June to September), up among the rocky hills, the potato has been 
found wild. As a plant it may cover the barren peaks with green; 
such elevations are called by the natives lomas, and the name has 
been transferred to the kind of potato that is taken as a crop from 
them. Another kind of primitive potato found as part of the native 
diet of the older Peruvians is the chufio, which grows among the 
mountains. The peculiarity of the chufio is that it has been frozen, 
for at these altitudes where the temperature sinks below the freezing 











(Courtesy of Technical World Magazine. ) 


POTATO GROWING IN THE DARK. 


In carefully maintained conditions potatoes will produce quite a family of small tubers. The rela- 
tionship may be called ‘‘mother and daughter.’? An absolutely dark area is necessary, also light, 
clean soil or vegetable mold and an entire absence of injurious germs on the skins. Planting is not 
done, but the mother potato is simply half buried in the soil spread on boards. 

point, the Indians pour water over their potatoes for the night, and 
expose them for the day to the sun. Thus they may well claim to be 
the first to produce a desiccated potato, in this simple manner, too, 
in advance of all the apparatus which has of late been devised for 
that purpose. 

Passing further along the coast into Chile, where the climate is 
quite temperate and consequently is suitable, even near the coast, 
for such vegetation, there is found that other form of the indigenous 
potato, the Maglia, which so attracted the attention of Darwin when 
he made his famous voyage in the Beagle. As far south as the Chonos 
Archipelago (about 45° south) this plant grows wild near the sea. 
The potatoes from it resemble English potatoes and have the same 
smell, but do not stand cooking so well. Little effort seems to have 
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been made to develop the original tubers, although they form a good 
part of the food of the people, yet in this neighborhood the island of 
Chiloe alone has about 25,000 acres under cultivation, of the 123,000 
acres devoted to potatoes in all Chile. That the Europeans found 
potatoes in Quito and in Bogota need not be denied, but there is no 
strong reason for supposing that it was more than the same plant 
already mentioned, transported thither before they came. 

Quite another story is uncovered along the east coast of South 
America. There the potato is considered a European vegetable and 
is cultivated only by those whose experiences are derived from the 





(Courtesy of Technical World Magazine. ) 


CUTTING OFF SPROUTS. 


The “‘eye”’ of the potato performs the same service as the seed in the fruit, but it must be treated very 
delicately; if sprouts spring from these eyes before they are planted, they may be bruised and so 
injured as to cease to grow. It is wise therefore either to plant potatoes or cuts from them early, or 
to clip off the sprouts without hurting them. 

Old World. No tradition connects the few remaining natives with a 
past in which the potato flourished, and in the minor instances in 
which a ‘‘wild potato” has been found, experiment shows that it is 
inedible and perhaps even poisonous. 

This is the case in the ‘‘wild potato” of Paraguay. Such a plant 
has for years been known to exist in the basin of the River Parana. 
It grows on the plains, budding in March and April, and ripening 
during the winter months of May to August. The tubers are about 
the size of a walnut and sometimes larger, soft and watery, full of 
irritating solanin (the active alkaloid of the potato), and of a poor 
taste. They are not eaten nor are they cultivated; the so-called 
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edible potato is considered an imported vegetable, foreign to native 
experience and judgment, while the vegetable that takes the place 
of potato in all native dietary is the “‘mandioca,” which has been 
prepared as a food from time immemorial by the pre-Columbian 
inhabitants of the eastern regions of South America from the mouth 
of the Amazon to that of the Plata. 

The food potato of commerce made its way, therefore, from its 
prehistoric home in the Andes, to North America and via Europe to 
the eastern shores of South America. How it came to do this is a 
curious story. Traditions and rumors do not all agree as to whom 
the honor belongs of having carried the vegetable itself across the 





(Courtesy of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


TUBERS SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT AND ORDER OF SPROUTING EYES. 


It is a matter not yet settled whether the planting of the entire potato or seed pieces (cuttings con- 
taining ‘‘eyes”’) is of greater value in results obtained, much depends upon other factors besides 
mere agricultural returns. But the arrangement and order of the sprouting “‘eyes”’ is well illus- 
trated in the photograph, and if sprouts have already appeared, they must be handled very deli- 
cately so as not to injure them before planting. 

Atlantic; it is not improbable that Pizarro presented specimens to 
his sovereign, as curiosities of American life, alongside the gold and 
such precious trophies which appealed stronger to their civilized 
majesties. One good but little-quoted authority says that the first 
potatoes were taken in 1565 by John Hawkins from Santa Fe Gn 
South America) to Ireland; that shortly afterwards, in 1580, the 
naturalist Cardanus introduced them to Italy, and actually grew 
them in 1588. Clusius, the director of the royal gardens in Vienna, 
in 1588 received two tubers from Phillippe de Sivry of Belgium, who 
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knew the potato under the name of “taratoufli,” but these probably 
came from Italy, after having been grown in Spain. 

Great credit belongs also to Sir Francis Drake, who learned of the 
potato about 1578, either in Peru itself orin some near-by island. He 
took specimens back with him, stopping first m Virginia, where he 
helped to plant them im 1585. In 1586 he arrived in England, carry- 
ing potatoes among his treasures, and thus the story arose that potatoes 
came from North America. Closely allied to this error that other, 





HARVESTING POTATOES IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 


Early potatoes grown as market-garden or truck crops and intended for immediate consumption are 
as a rule harvested as soon as they are of marketable size, regardless of the maturity of the tubers. 
Tt is essential, in this case, that the crop be handled tenderly and quickly. Machines have been 
devised for the purpose, but skilled labor, gathering the potatoes from the soil and gently throwing 
them into piles from which they can be sorted before packing, is very satisfactory. 
which confused the South American potato with what is now known 
as the sweet potato, the ‘‘batata,” samples of which surely came 
from Virginia somewhat earlier than this time. It is probable that 
Drake gave potatoes to Raleigh. At any rate, it Is an accepted 
statement that Sir Walter Raleigh was responsible for their use m 
Ireland, because he gave several to the grandfather of Sir Robert 
Southwell, who, to check the famine spreading in that island after the 
disastrous failure of the grain crop, cultivated them at once there and 


popularized their use to his eternal credit. 
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John Gerard, a celebrated English botanist, grew them in England, 
following the example of Raleigh, who ordered his own gardener, with a 
utilitarian purpose, to cultivate them along with other vegetables. 
The story runs that this man, whose curiosity was mtensely aroused 
by the new plant from America, watched its growth carefully, and 
when the fruit (sic) was ripe, gleefully plucked it from the stem and 
tasted it. As he found this part of the plant merely insipid, he spat 
it out in disgust, and complaimed to Sir Walter that he had wasted 
so much time upon the miserable thing: ‘‘Is this then your delicious 
fruit from America?” The reply startled the gardener, for he was 
told to drag up the offender by the roots, for fear that the other 





MODERN CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO IN LATIN AMERICA. 


The old and simple way of cultivating potatoes is slowly disappearing. In highly productive areas 
the machine for both planting and gathering displaces hand labor. In Latin America the same 
rule is observed, and the latest mechanical contrivance for expediting work is eagerly adopted on 
the modern hacienda. Potato fields there are growing in size and productiveness, and where the 
soil and climate are suitable, potato growing promises to become one of the great agricultural 
industries. 

plants might be- contaminated. On doing so, however, he was 
astonished to discover among them a mass of exactly the same kind 
of tubers he had planted in the spring. “Cook them,” said Sir 
Walter Raleigh, “‘and then give me your opinion.” At the first flavor 
of this strange vegetable he was delighted, and ever afterwards gave 
particular attention to increasing his supply of the wonderful potatoes. 

By such experiences the potato was spread over Europe. In 

France it was a rare but prized vegetable in 1616; in Germany it was 
recognized in 1650, and from that time on, Europe, as well as other 
parts of the older world, gradually accepted it as an addition to the 


food supply of all peoples. It is unwise to discuss here the mooted 
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point about the so-called indigenous potato of Mexico and Arizona; 
about the origin of the S. commersonii in Uruguay and Argentina; 
for the settlement of it can not disturb the fact that the Solanum 
tuberosum, the common potato of to-day, came from the west coast 
of South America, and that the natives of those regions must be 
given credit of having recognized its food value long before they were 
discovered by Europeans. 

The widespread botanical order of the solanacez, to which our 
potato belongs, embraces plants of little apparent similarity. There 





(Courtesy of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. ) 
THE MODERN ANGELUS. 


Potatoes are becoming better understood as a food, and while they do not supply all the elements of 
nutrition as was once supposed, they yet add in many cases just that proportion of starch and sugar 
necessary, and scarcely obtainable in so serviceable a form from any other source. A first-class 
potato farm producing as high as 220 bushels to the acre, as in Maine, or 223 as in Argentina, is an 
interesting sight, and one who looks for it can easily find a full share of poetry therein. 


are, as members of the great family, among medicinal plants, for 
example, the hyoscyamus, dulecamara, belladonna, and datura; 
among food supplies are the thorn apple (a tree, im this case), the 
artichoke, and the tomato; and adding to man’s enjoyment if not to 
his vital sustenance, the capsicum or the chile of commerce, and the 
American tobacco. Not many of them have tubers, however, and of 
the tubers, the potato holds the prize for its usefulness in human 
economy. The tuber of the plant we are interested in is the common 
potato. 
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Now, the tuber is a curious provision of nature by which propaga- 
tion can be carried on by means of the regular and normal plant 
activity of the seed above ground, and also by anomalous stems, en- 
larged by the development, to an unusual degree, of cellular tissue, 
which are below the ground. Potatoes have seeds and fruit lke any 
other member of the botanic kingdom, but when left to themselves 
it may happen that more energy is expended in stormg up food in 
the tubers, so that flowers and seeds are imperfect. Theoretically it 
makes little difference which element—tuber or seed—is used for 
perpetuation of the potato, but practically so much encouragement 
has been given to the tuber that the seed is habitually ignored. 
Incidentally it deserves mention that the popular Burbank potato, 
the spread of which was one of the earliest demonstrations of the 
genius of the botanical wizard, Luther Burbank, was propagated from 
the seed, as he had noticed what splendid fruit certain plants were 
showing, and reasoned correctly that the product must equal the 
parent. 

Exactly what the tuber is, is another question. By some its pro- 
duction is ascribed to a fungous irritation, although this is not proved. 
As has been said, not all the solanaceze have tubers, nor are all tubers 
members of the family. Be the cause what it may, the tuber is not a 
true root, but a leafless branch, usually below yet sometimes above the 
ground; the eyes on a tuber are leaf buds which in due time lengthen 
into shoots and form stems. The contents of a tuber are a reserve 
supply of food, supporting the young growth until it can put forth 
roots of its own. 

This food supply in the tuber, or in the potato, to be specific, is 
shown by analysis to be about as follows: 
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although of course variations in these proportions, depending upon 
soil, climate, and methods of cultivation, are to be expected. It is 
evident, therefore, that the potato is not a perfect food, and that it 
lacks sufficient nitrogenous matter while having a superabundance of 
starch and sugar. That does not destroy its value nor its usefulness, 
by any means, nor its popularity, for next to Indian corn and rice, the 
potato is the most widely used vegetable in the world. Mix the 
beloved ‘‘spuds” of the sailorman with meat or other flesh, adding 
condiments to suit the taste, and a combination is obtained which 
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can not be beaten for nutrition, digestibility, and flavor. Milhons of 
people have been nourished by the potato, and the cultivation of it 
increases every generation; to-day no hopeful settler, after trecking 
into a virgin wilderness, thinks his little garden complete without the 
pretty patch of potatoes; no domestic or public meal is served with- 
out its tuberous embellishment, and after mastering the art of boiling 
egos, the next step of the young housewife is to learn how to prepare 





(Courtesy of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
A BARRELFUL OF SELECT POTATORBS. 


The tubers are usually packed and shipped in barrels, although crates are also employed. No stand- 
ard measure for the bag, crate, or barrel has been adopted, but recently certain States (of the United 
States) have passed laws requiring that a barrel shall contain 170 pounds net. Short weight ought 
to be so marked. A barrel costs about 22 cents, including the burlap cover. Barrels are used but 
once for the purpose, asarule. Standardization is much to be desired. 60 pounds make a bushel 
of potatoes, and this might be accepted as a practical standard for market. : 

potatoes. Yet this was not the case at first. Europeans suspected its 
wholesomeness, and were led but slowly, compelled by the enthusiasm 
of returning adventurers, to accept it as an addition to their tables. 

The Puritans condemned its use because no mention of the potato 

was to be found in the Bible. Yet its unmistakable excellence finally. 
won the victory, and gave it the worthy position occupied at the 


present time. 
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The grand total of potato production for one year amounts to about 
5,500,000,000 bushels, and this gigantic crop comes from every con- 
tinent in the world. Over one-fourth of the output is grown in Ger- 
many; not quite one-eighth from Russia; usually a little less even 
than that, from Austria-Hungary; about one-ninth from France; 
about one-sixteenth from Poland, and a slightly less quantity from 
(contiguous) United States. Noticeable annual variations are re- 





(Courtesy of U.S. Dept. of Agricultur e.) 
A WHARF SCENE IN A TRUCKING REGION DURING POTATO HARVEST. 


Market-garden or truck crops are harvested as early in the season as possible, so as to reach the con- 
sumer when the price is at the highest. For that reason it is a time of great activity for the truck 
farmers. In the neighborhood of Norfolk, Virginia, for example, where shipment can be made over 
the inland waterways, thousands of barrels of potatoes are forwarded in the beginning of spring to 
all parts of the North Atlantic seaboard. 

ported, however, both in world’s crops and in those of individual 
countries. Some countries export largely, and seem to have made a 
specialty of supplying their neighbors with the market needs of the 
people; others import almost altogether, the local crops being scarcely 
sufficient for the purposes of those immediately concerned in the 


fields; others again, like the United States, are both importing and 
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exporting nations, due to some extent to near-by frontiers, as well as 
to popular demand for particular varieties. 

In the United States, almost one-third the year’s crop is grown in 
the North Atlantic States, but the group of North Central States east 
of the Mississippi River runs a close second; of the other subdivisions, 
the Central States west of the Mississippi are next in importance, and 
the far Western States are fourth. In the individual States, New 
York heads the list by acreage, having devoted during 1910, about 
438,000 acres to the cultivation of potatoes; Michigan is next with 
335,000 acres, Pennsylvania with 320,000, Wisconsin with 260,000, 
and so down the line; Colorado and California are the most productive 
far Western States. When it comes to the proportionate yield per 
acre, however, the figures are different; the State of Maine heads the 
list with 220 bushels (1910); Nevada is next, with 150 bushels; 
Utah and Idaho with 142 bushels; Rhode Island with 136 bushels; 
Vermont and California with 130 bushels, and so on to North Dakota, 
where only 41 bushels to the acre result from the year’s crop. 

This illustrates one fact about the potato; it is very susceptible to 
climate and cultivation. Left to nature, it is only a moderately 
prolific plant, and can not thrive in a country too hot or too cold, but 
has its habitat essentially in the Temperate Zone; on the other hand, 
it responds readily to good care, so that the more it is nursed the better 
does it grow. The continuous regard for the best methods of cultiva- 
tion are illustrated in both Maine and California. The climates of these 
States differ considerably, but results demonstrate the rule. In Cali- 
fornia, with 62,000 acres given to potatoes, the output was over 
8,000,000 bushels, and the industry is still young in that favored 
region. California has even a “‘potato king,” who has within the last 
20 years, developed the industry into its present commendable con- 
dition. He is a hard working Japanese and farms over 4,000 acres, 
making his business a study on modern lines. 

The few rules to follow in successful potato growing can be learned 
by any farmer. First the soil must be suitable, but this is not hard 
to find. It must be light, so as to offer no great resistance to the 
enlargement of the tubers; well supplied with organic matter, yet 
no more than moist, and containing abundance of natural fertilizing 
ingredients. Well-drained sandy loam is excellent; clay should 
be avoided. Crop rotation is advisable, as the potato bears well 
after certain preceding crops, but may wither if succeeding itself 
too regularly. Liberal manure is necessary, but of the right kind. 
The rows should be laid off as close together as practicable without 
interfering with horse cultivation, and generally speaking the seed 
pieces should be dropped about 12 inches apart in furrows made in 
the level field and not on the ridges, yet deep enough—say, 4 inches— 
to afford ample cover to them. It must be mentioned that in speak- 





1 A bushel of potatoes has 60 pounds. 
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ing of potatoes the word ‘‘seed”’ means the tuber or portions cut 
from it in which an “‘eye” has formed; the botanical seed may be 
used, but no benefit is derived from that method; care must be taken, 
however, that the sprouts from the eye are not injured, and it is 
best therefore to use eyes from which sprouts have not appeared. 
These are technical questions, discussed with suitable detail in 
agricultural publications. Advice on the growing plant is also to 
be found there, so that the remark that the death of the potato 
vine is the signal for digging the main crop is a good conclusion of 
the paragraph. 





(Photo by Ralph W Lohman.) 


THE POTATO CROP OF ANCIENT AMERICA. 


Among the Indians of the Andes, and, after the tuber became known north of Panama, among the 
Indians of North America as well, growing and marketing potatoes were primitive occupations. The 
vegetable was sold by the piece or by the very smallest weight. The cultivation and consumption of 
potatoes were largely local. 


Marketing potatoes is of broader interest. The commercial prin- 
ciples involved explain the enormous growth of the mdustry in 
Europe and the United States and the relatively modest position 
of potato culture in Latin America. It is an evident fact that 
immense areas of Latin America, from the Rio Grande to Magellan 
Strait, are perfectly adapted to potato growing. Peru and Chile 
are the natural home of the plant; Argentina, Uruguay, and the 
uplands of Brazil have fine potato farms, and the valleys between 
the mountains of Mexico, Central America, and the whole Andean 
region produce the tuber for native consumption, occasionally import- 
ing the vegetable for market demands. Jn Panama, where the rich 
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Pacific savanas will yield potatoes at less than half the cost of a 
harvest in the United States, thousands of bushels are imported 
for canal employees, because the economical way of cultivating and 
marketing the tasty tuber are not carried out. Of the over 1,500,000 
hectares (hectare=2.47 acres) given to agriculture in Chile, only 
50,000 are granted to the potato, although the amount could be 
almost indefinitely extended, if the means of transport to larger 
markets were better and cheaper. The ‘‘papa” (this word is the 
Spanish-American for potato, while “batata”’ is now the sweet potato) 





POTATO TRUCK FARMING ON 


As the demand for the tubers increases, suitable spots for growing them and affording cheapzaccess to 
carried by boat direct to the railway, the potatoes are-saved a hard trip overland. Along the east coast 
in central California, great areas of potato farms are developing, from which the cities are supplied. In 
the country and on them the crops can be loaded for transport. Potatoes form a profitable crop, and 


is a standard product in all these countries, and the national 
agricultural departments are encouraging its more extensive culti- 
vation, but when once the people realize the commercial value of the 
crop and accessibility to market is assured there will be a noticeable 
increase in the world’s production of the white potato from Latin 
America. 

The uses of the potato as a food have long ago been vindicated. 
Nothing can dislodge it. Not even the lately discovered dasheen, a 
Japanese and Chinese claimant to tuberous popularity, will take its 
place, even though it may be proved to possess more protein than 
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the South American predecessor. Whole books have been written 
on the culinary art of cooking the potato. Boiled, baked, stewed, or 
fried, it has been a garnishment to the more aristocratic dishes of 
every feast since it was discovered, and has supplied many a full 
meal to the humble masses who do the world’s work. Nothing but 
a poem could tell its praises, and a sonnet is the least tribute through 
which our gratitude to Peru should be expressed. It is one of the 
essentials to modern life. To show how the people love it, the story 
can be told of the mayor of a well-known city where the grasping 





SAN JOAQUIN RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 


market are more and more valuable. If river transportation can be obtained, so that the crop can be 
of the United States, in the neighborhood of Chesapeake Bay and the James River, and on the west coast 
addition to good soil and climate, these farms have the advantage of numerous streams running through 
more attention should be given to their cultivation, both in the United States and in Latin America. 


monopolists had run a corner on potatoes so that the hungry inhab- 
itants were almost compelled to pay a double price for this sub- 
stantial factor of their daily meal. But this mayor was above his 
kind; he was a patriot as well as a politician, and on his own miti- 
ative ordered sent into the city from outside a quantity sufficient 
to meet the people’s needs and to break the dealers who had so 
feloniously combined in restraint of trade. When the precious 
tubers arrived, the bands played, the flags were flung to the wind, 
the beloved vegetables were sold at cost until the market price 
was restored to normal again, the people cheered, and the worthy 
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mayor was happy in the thought that he was in their favor for 
another term. 

Potatoes are fed to cattle also and considerable attention has been 
applied to the processes suitable for obtaining the best results from 
the otherwise unprofitable proportions of the season’s yield. What 
is not eaten by them as slops can be dried and preserved in a healthy 
way for any length of time. Even the good potatoes are nowadays 
desiccated by clever processes, and utilized afterwards with almost as 
much advantage as when they were fresh. In several countries 
potato flour is made of a quite satisfactory quality, and is, in fact, 





SHIPPING POTATOES IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 


In many sections of the country shipping the crop is a well-managed procedure. The tubers are 
packed into bags, crates, or barrels, carefully loaded in cars and dispatched, even by through trains 
for a thousand miles or more, to central markets. In other parts of the world the same methodical 
system is not applied, with the consequence that the profits are lowered. 

in some cases preferable to wheat and other flours, because being of a 
purer starch, it presents less digestive difficulty to delicate stomachs. 
Bread made from it is wholesome and palatable and should become 
better known in countries where potatoes can be grown but where 
wheat is a costly commodity. Older generations than the one in 
which we live may remember a farina set on the morning’s table; 
this has long ago disappeared before the onslaught of fin-de-siecle 
breakfast foods, but it had its value, nevertheless. This farina was 
a starchy meal made from potatoes, and it was a portion which chil- 
dren had to take or go hungry. 
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As a source of industrial alcohol, especially that substance which 
is commercially known as denatured alcohol, potatoes are being 
regarded as of increasing value. This is used in the manufacture of 
varnish, explosives, chemicals, and other commercial articles; in 
household economy for lighting and heating, and in power engines. 
As the tuber contains the necessary quantity of sugar or starch, a 
cheap alcohol can be made from much that might otherwise be sold at 
a loss. Elaborate instructions are available in all agricultural 
departments for this purpose, and farmers should not hesitate to 
profit by such an opportunity to find reward in a by-product lke this. 





(Courtesy of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


POTATO PARINGS. 
Potatoes are pared in the raw state, but after cooking they can be peeled. Skins derived from either 
method are of value; they should not be thrown away nor fed to animals indiscriminately. Modern 


farmers’ bulletins give advice on this subject, as well as on the best method to be used in paring, both 
to preserve as much of the potato as possible and to utilize the parings thereafter. 


Next to food, however, the greatest value to mankind of our 
American potato is as a source of starch. In this, too. .. vies with 
corn. Potato starch is every year proving its merit, and) whatever 
can provide starch, has a long popularity ahead of itself. Starch is 
one of the essentials of civilization. Its uses are protean, the demand 
for it is unceasing, and for both art and industry the supply must be 
constant. With such a varied field for its activity, therefore, no 
one should doubt that few blessings to humanity can surpass that 
which came to the world through the famous potato. 








ERHAPS a fact not generally known is 

that South America is greater in area than 
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NEW DOCKS AT PARA, 
BRAZIL. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF BRAZIL. 


The 21 stars shown on the yellow and green 
flag of Brazil represent the United States of Brazil, comprising an area 
200,000 square miles greater than the 48 States of the North American 
Union. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence that the boundary lines of Brazil 
join everyone of the other countries of South America excepting Chile 
and Ecuador and it is said the relations between these sister Repub- 
lics has always been especially amicable. 

There are upwards of 3,000 miles of Brazilian coast, extending from 
the English, Dutch, and French Guianas on the north to the bound- 
aries of Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay on the south, comprising 
several large rivers, including the Amazon, which extends upward 
of 2,000 miles west to the frontier of Peru at Tabatinga. 

This is not an attempt to write up South America or to even at- 
tempt to cover Brazil, but simply an effort to tell of some observa- 
tions as consul and traveler in that portion of north Brazil known as 
“Amazonia.” 

That part of South America known as ‘‘Amazonia”’ comprises the 
two large and most northerly States of Brazil, Para and Amazonas, 
which are covered by the forest primeval for hundreds of miles on 
each side of the mighty river, extending upward of 2,000 miles west- 
erly along the line of the Equator from the bocca, or mouth, to the 
Brazilian frontier at Tabatinga, reaching yet through Peru almost 
another 2,000 miles to the head of canoe navigation, near its several 
sources in the Andes. 

What les beyond the margins of the almost impenetrable forest 
which fringe the old gold colored water of the great rivers is a sealed 
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book, whose pages must be turned by a future Stanley of ‘‘equatorial 
America.” 

The vast area of Amazonia, which is practically unknown, is briefly 
described in the books of the geographers simply as ‘‘the great Amazon 
basin,” and contains by actual count over a thousand tributaries 
which drain portions of the British, French, and Dutch Guianas, pene- 
trating the interiors (by the backdoor as it were) of Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and the vast montana of the orient of Peru, and the 
tremendous area of cis-Andine Bolivia to the south, which with the 
two Brazilian States cover practically the territory between the 
Orinoco and the La Plata, 
ereater than the United 
States between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Missis- 


sippl. 
TRANSPORTATION ON THE 
AMAZON, 


Except in the cities of 
Para and Manaos and some 
large towns and estates, 
there is not a wheeled 
vehicle to be seen in all 
the ‘‘land of to-morrow.” 
Everything goes by water, 
there being no necessity for 
railroads in a land where 
every man or settler can 
have an ocean steamer put 
its nose at his own landing 
every day of the year. 

Numerous types of an- 
cient and modern water 
craft may be seen, from the 
ocean-going steamer and 
double decked side-wheel or 
twin-screw bay and river boats, the odd looking sail and fishing smacks, 
down to the picturesque canoes of the Indians, who may have guided 
their floating habitations, laden with their families and cargo of the 
valuable products from the distant tributaries, perhaps a thousand 
miles, and in many instances having risked the dangerous rapids of 
the Madeira and Mamore of Bolivia. 

In the interiors or alto Amazon of eastern Peru and Bolivia there 
are no roads except the ‘‘camino,” which is merely an Indian trail or 
cow path through the forest, sometimes used by jaguars or other 
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savage beasts of the forest, and which the luxuriant growth of a day 
may perhaps conceal. 

The settler or rubber gatherer on the smaller tributaries must de- 
pend entirely upon the Indian paddler of his individual canoe for 
communication with the landings of the large boats as well as for 
social or neighborly visits. These conditions would seem to offer a 
desirable field for the introduction of water motors rather than autos. 


NAVIGATION OF THE AMAZON. 


The Emperor Dom Pedro II decreed the free navigation of the 
Amazon, which practically includes the entire system, as the Repub- 
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CITY OF PARA FROM DECK OF STEAMER. 


lics located at the head or sources of navigable waters are entitled 
by international law to an outlet to the sea. 

It has been stated in official consular reports that the aggregate 
navigable waters of the Amazon and tributaries for all sorts of craft 
was estimated to exceed 45,000 miles. 

The average depth is from 40 to 150 feet and the average width 
from 6 to 40 miles. 

At the mouth near Para the river is 138 miles wide, including the 
island of Marajo and the northern and southern outlets. The im- 
mense volume of water discharged marks a path of yellow water in 
the blue of the Atlantic easily distinguishable for 150 miles at sea, 
creating a fresh-water sea while out of sight of land. This yellow or 
old-gold colored water uniting with the equatorial current trends to 
the north at the rate of 6 miles per hour, and entering the Caribbean 
Sea forms what is recognized as the Gulf Stream. 
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The writer has been over the Andes several times by the route 
known as the Maranon or most westerly affluent, and also by the 
Pichis or Ucayali and Urubamba, by canoe and mule frequently at 
an altitude of 3 miles and over, which even the bird men have not 
approached. 

In a pass of the Andes beyond Cuzco, at an elevation of 16,000 
feet, a little lakelet was formed by the melting snows on the tops of 
the adjacent peaks. I ‘‘discovered” that one outlet trickled back to 
the Pacific or Lake Titicaca, while the other flowed northeasterly and 
uniting with other tiny streams soon gathered sufficient volume to 
be baptized as the Rio Vilcanote, which unites with the Urubamba 
near Cuzco, and flowing through the Ollantaytambo Valley, in the 
land of the Incas, eventually becomes the Ucayali, which after a 
thousand miles joins the Maranon at or near Iquitos and becomes the 
Amazon, which flows through the forests for another 2,300 miles to 
the sea. 

It was the writer’s privilege to have followed the source on foot, 
by mules, and canoes to the head of navigation and thence by steamer 
to the mouth near the consulate at Para. 


THE AMAZON STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


A prominent official of the large corporation known all over 
Amazonian waters, which is owned by British capital but has been 
operated by Brazilian captains and crews, corroborates the state- 
ment that there is over 40,000 miles of navigable water, adding the 
interesting information that the books of the company show that 
their steamers had during the past years averaged over 500,000 
miles. 

This fleet practically controlled transportation until within the 
past few months, when the contract with the Brazilian Government 
expired by limitation, the President of Brazil declining to renew, 
resulting in a strike of the English stockholders, which caused a 
tie-up of the entire fleet of about 75 steamers. 

During a recent visit to Para I personally counted 32 of the best 
steamers laid up with their noses in the mud. 

The Government maintained a position of indifference, it being 
understood that a change from the policy previously prevailing was 
desirable, which would permit of independent competition, enabling 
each steamer, of whatever nationality, to enjoy equal privileges. 
It was intimated that the Government would eventually buy the 
steamers. 

A number of steamers belonging to merchants engaged in the 
rubber and allied interests on the rivers remained in service, which, 
with the large fleet of the Brazilian Lloyds, easily supplied the places 
of the striking corporation. 
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LOCAL TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


The Lloyds, as they are familiarly termed, operate a big fleet of 
gvood steamers that do the extensive coasting trade from the extreme 
south at Rio Grande do Sul up 3,000 miles of coast and 1,000 miles 
of the Amazon to Manaos, which is the distributing point for the 
upper Amazon rubber regions. 

Relatively Manaos corresponds to St. Louis, of the Mississippi, 
reaching a thousand miles westerly to Peru by the Rio Solimoes, as 
the upper Amazon is called by Brazilian authorities, which corre- 
sponds with our Missouri. 

Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador may be reached in less than 
the thousand miles by the Rio Negro, which flows from the north to 
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PARK AND THEATER AT PARA. 


Manaos, while the extensive territory of Bolivia may be entered by 
500 miles of the Madeira to the railroad around the falls of Mamore, 
now being constructed by American capital and energy. 


FOREIGN TRANSPORTATION. 


Many well-informed travelers are surprised to find ocean-going 
steamers sailing every fortnight from New York and Liverpool over 
3,000 miles of Atlantic Ocean via Para and thence up the Amazon 
2,300 miles farther to Iquitos in Peru, without breaking cargo or the 
transfer of passengers, at comparatively low rates for first-class 
accommodation on board. 

The interesting round trip may be made direct from New York to 
the upper Amazon by the Lloyd Brazileiro new ships or the older 
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vessels of the British Booth Line at a considerable reduction for first- 
class passage, amounting to less than an excursion to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Nile. 

The usual rate for passage by the Booth Line is more than by the 
Lloyds, but the Lloyds, not being in the combine, or steamship trust, 
are at liberty to make special rates, which give equal if not better 
accommodation than the British lines. 

The first-class passage to Para is $80 one way, with reduction for 
return. The fares up the Amazon vary, the boat selling transporta- 
tion only, making a separate charge for meals. 

I would suggest that for practical business purposes a salesman 
supplied with appropriate samples packed in small trunks for con- 
venient handling might make this Amazon trip in comfort and with 
profit, utilizing the steamer as headquarters for the display of samples 
in the numerous ports. 

The Lloyds steamers are comfortable and well conducted by officers 
of the Brazilian navy, who are polite and obliging and will no doubt 
do all that is possible to forward American trade. The ships stop 
long enough in the various ports for the commercial traveler to can- 
vass each place. 

The time to the Amazon, with call at Barbados, is about 13 days, 
and from Para up the river about the same, depending on the stops. 
The distance from New York to Para is 2,915 nautical miles, and 
from Para to Iquitos in Peru 2,300 miles. 

Aside from the business or commercial feature, a trip on the Lloyd 
Brazileiro to the head of the Amazon may be made a very enjoyable 
excursion party, including ladies and scientists. The latter may col- 
lect curios and the ladies orchids and rare plants as well as monkeys 
and parrots and birds of rare and gorgeous plumage, such as the white 
heron, from which the aigrette feathers are obtained. As the steamer 
returns direct to New York the collector can store his finds in the 
same cabin of the ship that he has occupied during the long cruise. 


PRODUCTS OF AMAZONIA. 


While South Brazil has the monopoly of the coffee trade, which may 
be also grown profitably in Amazonia, it requires expensive cultiva- 
tion and is lable to depreciation in transit and storage. Amazonia 
produces in abundance, with only the cost of gathering the valuable 
natural product of ‘‘hevea”’ rubber, which is, next to bullion from the 
mines, the most valuable cargo afloat. Rubber is what is known as 
a safe cargo, that is, not liable to damage in transit or depreciation in 
storage, but rather increases in value by drying or evaporation. 
When consul I frequently invoiced a cargo worth $500,000. 

In addition to the rubber of the best quality, Amazonia produces 
in abundance cocoa, Brazil nuts, hard and dye woods, and numerous 
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valuable products for the materia medica, from the immense forests 
of millions of square miles of which it has been said, ‘‘gold grows on 
the trees of Amazonia.”’ 

The forests of Amazonia are more valuable than the rich silver and 
gold mines of the foothills of the Andes in Peru and Ecuador, which 
I term ‘‘the California of South America.” 


CLIMATE AND HEALTHFULNESS. 


Usually the first question of a prospective traveler to almost any 
part of South America relates to the climate and healthfulness and 
best season for visiting that land of everlasting sunshine and occa- 
sional hurricanes. 

It is surprising to note the number of intelligent persons who have 
obtained erroneous impressions of living conditions in Amazonia. 
To the numerous questions as to the best season for travel or visit- 
ing that land, I have the stereotyped reply that there are no “‘sea- 
sons,’ as we understand the term on the Equator, every day in 
the entire year being alike. They are all ‘June days,” the sun 
rising at precisely the same moment every morning and, I may add, 
that like a red-hot electrical balloon it sails across the land, disap- 
pearing at the same hour behind the Andes, when immediately 
descends the dark tropical night, there being no twilights, no “‘in 
the gloaming,” until the southern moon comes up as large as a cart 
wheel and apparently close to the earth. 

It is hot in the middle of the day, and those who forget the admoni- 
tion of the natives, that ‘‘only dogs and Englishmen go about in the 
sun,” are apt to ‘‘speak disrespectfully of the Equator.” Para, being 
almost directly under the vertical sun, is hot during the day; but 
an experience of several years as a resident, including the late 
months of the summer of 1911, when I visited Para, I found it not 
nearly so hot as New York and Washington in June and July. 

The intense heat of the day has the effect of causing rapid evapo- 
ration of the fresh water surrounding Para, which is precipitated in 
drenching rains almost every evening at the same hour, cooling the 
atmosphere and making the nights agreeable. 

To find a cooler latitude one must go either north or south. 

The following humorous skit will indicate the extent of summe1 
skies and also serve to illustrate the free exaggeration regarding 
heat and its effects: 


HOT IN BRAZIL. 


‘Hot in Brazil?’ said the young man who had just returned from 
a trip to South America. ‘‘Well, I should say so. Do you know 
for days at a time we couldn’t take our after-dinner siesta on account 
of the peculiar noises.”’ ‘‘What noises?’ asked the blonde stenog- 
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rapher, innocently. ‘‘Why, the coffee popping on the trees. You 
see the sun was so hot the grains just roasted before they were picked.” 
The old traveler yawned. ‘‘Rather warm away down south, bub,” 
he rejoined, laconically; ‘but when I was on the Amazon you could 
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PALM AVENUE, PARA, BRAZIL. 
This avenue is locally known as ‘‘ Dezeseis de Novembro” (16th of November), named in honor of 
? a national holiday. 
not sleep at night. Every once and awhile there would sound the 
most extraordinary crackling noise that ever fell upon human ear.” 
‘What were the sounds, Major?” And the major yawned again and 
replied: ‘‘The rubber trees stretching themselves.” 
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HEALTHFULNESS. 


t 


Medical science has located the ‘‘zone of unhealthiness” on the 
Equator, because of the prevalence of the malarial fevers, which, 
they say, destroys more human life than all other diseases. Ama- 
zonia has suffered unjustly from this misrepresentation. The buga- 
boo of “‘yellow fever”’ is one of several aliases of malaria which has 
been responsible in the past years for the comparatively slow growth 
of the cities of Para and Manaos. In late years, owing to improved 
sanitary conditions, the population has almost doubled. 

Rio and the ports south of Rio Grande do Sul, which suffered for 
many years, following the example of Habana and Panama, under 
direction of the eminent Dr. Cruz, have effectually cleansed the cities, 
including Para, so that there are no fatal cases of “‘febre amarella.”’ 
It is safe to advise that there is no danger to be apprehended from 
the fever. 

An eminent Brazilian physician advises me that there are more 
deaths relatively from pneumonia in New York and the cities of the 
United States than from yellow jack in Para. 

During my residence as consul it frequently became a duty to 
relieve sick Americans or to bury sailors whose dissipation had 
resulted in exposure, which is fatal. The fever being endemic, but 
never epidemic, is not considered to be contagious, and Brazilians 
say if the disease is attended in time or in the early stage there is 
absolutely no danger. The advice of physicians familiar with the 
treatment is to live well as a preventive and to avoid midday sun 
and wet nights. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION. 


Geographically, as well as commercially and otherwise, north 
Brazil, comprising Amazonia, is distinct from south Brazil. The 
coast line from Pernambuco, running almost due east and west for 
a thousand miles to the Amazon, marks the division. 

Para and the Amazon is as close to New York or Washington as 
it is to the Brazilian capital at Rio de Janeiro. Para is recognized 
as the halfway stop between New York and Rio. 

There is no inland communication through the interiors of Matto 
Grosso and Minaes Geraes, between Para and Rio, the only method 
of correspondence being by cable or by steamer along the coast, 
requiring several days. 

Para and New Orleans, the twin sisters and seaports of the two 
great rivers, the Amazon and the Mississippi, have been mentioned 
as desirable pomts for uniting the trade of the two great valleys of 
the earth. 

A glance at the tonnage statistics will disclose the fact that the 
bulk of South American trade is handled at New York for all sections. 
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Relatively, it is as far off the direct route of a steamer from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro to sail westerly to Para and the Amazon as 
it would be for the same steamer to go out of her way into the Gulf 
of Mexico and ascend the Mississippi to New Orleans. 

The moral of this effort to describe the resources of Amazonia is 
contained in the statement that the Amazon and north Brazil require 
a distinct steamship service between the United States and the 
Amazon exclusively, which might better be performed between the 
ports of New Orleans and Para. 


STEAMSHIP LINES TO THE AMAZON. 


Of the numerous steamship lines to South America, there are but 
two reaching Para and the Amazon direct, namely, the Lloyd Bra- 
zileiro and the English Booth Co. 

The Booth Co. is an English corporation that realized the impor- 
tance of the Amazon trade and devoted their energies exclusively to 
its development, earning enormous profits from the monopoly of 
handling rubber, etc. It is no more than justice to add that they did 
good service, and probably all the trade Americans enjoy there to-day 
is due to the satisfactory service. They have been in this trade over 
50 years, their fleet of cargo steamers operating a triangular servy- 
ice fortnightly between New York, Para, and Manaos, and Liverpool. 

The Booth is a wealthy corporation, in the enjoyment of special 
facilities in the way of docks at Manaos and privileges at the new 
docks at Para. 

Their principal service extends to Liverpool, via Lisbon and Havre, 
to which points they run a fine class of steamers, the passenger traffic 
to Europe being heavier than to New York. 

Though Manaos, a thousand miles up the Amazon, is considered the 
end of the voyage, they run a steamer monthly another thousand 
miles up the river to Iquitos, in Peru. 

The Lloyd Brazileiro is the Brazilian steamship line, a well-known 
corporation controlled by the Government and commanded by a corps 
of naval officers detached for that service in time of peace. 

As previously noted, the Lloyds perform an extensive service on the 
inland waters of Brazil, and cover an enormous coast service, reaching 
all the ports in 3,000 miles, from the extreme south along the coast 
and up 1,000 miles of the Amazon to Manaos. They possess a fleet 
of 90 vessels of all descriptions. 

In connection with the coasting steamers the Lloyds have for several 


years operated a line of excellent steamers between the Amazon and 
New York. 


THE LLOYD BRAZILEIROS AMERICAN SERVICE. 


Several years ago the Lloyds Brazileiro extended their service to 
New York from Para, via the Barbados and the West Indies, with 
sailings monthly, performing the service regularly to the satisfaction 
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of shippers and passengers. This additional mileage was added to the 
coasting trade, comprising 3,000 miles of Brazilian coast and 3,000 
additional from Para to New York. As the ships sail, Para is the 
halfway point between New York and Rio, as Barbados is halfway 
between New York and Para. 

The Booth Line extends from the Amazon to Europe with calls at 
Madeira, Lisbon, Havre, and Liverpool. Naturally the Booth peopie 
serve the home country best in service and class of steamers. 

The Booth line has added to its already large fleet by purchasing 
more steamers, while the Lloyd have built several steamers of modern 
construction specially adapted to the requirements of the trade. 

Three of the elegant new steamers have been assigned to the 
American trade in addition to their coasting service, namely, the 
Sao Paulo, the Minaes Geraes, and the Rio de Janeiro. They are 
sister ships of 7,000 tonnage, twin screw, equipped with wireless 





STEAMER SAO PAULO OF THE LLOYD BRAZILEIRO. 


telegraphy, deep-sea sounding apparatus, and all modern appliances 
adapted to the comfort of first-class passenger service and freight 
traffic. The cabins are all outside, located as near as possible amid- 
ship, which, with electric fans in every room as well as in the elegant 
saloons, add to the comfort of the tropical voyage. The upper or 
boat deck affords a generous space for all-around promenades for 
those who require exercise, while those who prefer comfort lounge in 
steamer chairs under the awnings. 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO THE EQUATOR. 


With a view of illustrating the feasibility of a summer vacation to 
the Tropics directly under the Equator, through the West Indies to 
the Amazon at Para, after the manner of the excursions to the Medi- 
terranean and the Nile, this story of a personal experience in June, 
July, and August of the present year is offered. 
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Having made the trip both ways previously by both the lines, I 
selected, through preference, the Lloyd Brazileiro steamship Rio de 
Janeiro, advertised to sail from Bush Docks, South Brooklyn, on 
Saturday at 3 p.m. But with a remembrance of frequent delays, I 
sauntered from the Thirty-ninth Street Ferry, under the shadows of 
the big warehouses, searching for the Brazilian steamer, which I found 
almost submerged in piles of cargo which they were leisurely loading 
in the holds. Realizing that there was working of cargo for several 
hours, I put in the intervening time walking the streets of south 
Brooklyn. 

On my return to the ship I was gratified to meet Capt. A. R. Graca, 
the official representative of the Government of Brazil’s interest in 
the Lloyds in New York. 

Capt. Graca is recognized as an authority on Brazilian marine 
service, being an officer of distinction in the Brazilian navy, detached 
on this duty. Accompanying the captain was Mr. W. J. Raeburn, 
the American official in charge of the office located at 8 and 10 Bridge 
Street. 

I was specially honored by an introduction to Capt. Willington, of 
the steamer Pio de Janeiro, whom I found to be a most courteous 
gentleman of a distinguished-looking type. In response to Capt. 
Graca’s suggestion to Capt. Willington to be good to the ‘‘Americano,”’ 
he cordially invited me to be at home on board of his ship. He and 
all of the officers speak English. The ship was scrupulously clean and 
neat, notwithstanding the confusion incident to the handling of cargo, 
and in response to my compliments the captain laughingly referred to 
Capt. Graca as the only critic. 


AT SHA. 


In the gathermg darkness about 8 o’clock the Rio de Janeiro 
glided from the docks, piloted by a tug into the middle of the stream, 
and as soon as she straightened up pointed her nose to the south 
for a run of six days without sight of land. The passengers who had 
crowded the rail while the ship was lashed to the dock, quietly sep- 
arated for their rooms when the ship gently rolled on reaching deep 
water. The Lloyd steamers are good sailors, due to the generous 
beam, supplemented by the bilge keel. 

I was assigned the cabin de luxe, which I greatly appreciated, and 
take pleasure in an attempt at description of the elegant furnishings. 
The cabins de luxe are small rooms elegantly furnished. The walls 
are decorated in green and gold with fine hangings or portiéres at 
the windows in place of the usual porthole. 

The bed is a fine specimen of brass handiwork of the single variety, 
elegantly dressed in fine linens. It is not a bunk attached to the 
wall. 
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The toilet arrangements are modern and convenient, with a dresser 
or wardrobe, a writing stand with a supply of the ship’s stationery, 
and large easy chairs. I found the electric fan rather breezy until 








BRAZILIAN PALMS. 


The greatest variety of palm trees are native to/Brazil, especially in the Amazon River region. 
A general catalogue of ornamental plants, ferns, and palms, published in 1876-77, in three volumes 
of 300 pages each, contains the names of more than 22,000 specimens. 


one of the stewards regulated the revolutions, which modified the 


draft. This fan was not generally required after the ship had crossed 
the Gulf Stream. 
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The ships are of course supplied with electric lights, and when the 
saloons with their elegant furnishings are brilliantly illuminated the 
ship presents a gay appearance. 

There are several special cabins for families or special guests in 
addition to the cabin de luxe. The ladies are provided with a 
drawing-room and a music room, while the gentlemen can enjoy a 
smoke in the smoke room and bar on the hurricane deck. 


AT SEA ON THE LLOYD. 


The first night at sea the excursionist, tired out with the prepara- 
tion for the voyage, usually retires early, and despite some squeam- 
ishness sleeps well rocked in the cradle of the deep, but is likely to 
experience some discomfort during the first few days or until the 
ship has crossed the Gulf Stream. 

It should be remembered that the general course of the South 
American steamer leads southeasterly, the ships for Rio and Buenos 
Aires making a considerable detour easterly, being out of sight of 
land during the entire voyage of 18 to 24 days. Occasionally they 
call at the Barbados for coaling, passing the most easterly point of 
South America at Recife (Pernambuco). 

The Lloyd Brazilian and the Booth Line make a course more 
southerly, keeping west or inside of the Bermudas and east of the 
Bahama group; sometimes passing in sight of desolate Watlings 
Island or San Salvador, the first landfall of Columbus, and thence 
between San Domingo and Porto Rico, crossing the historic path of 
the discoverer several times. The ship is almost constantly in sight 
of one of the West India group; before losing one island in the rear 
we see another looming up in front, among which is St. Kitts, known 
as the birthplace of Alexander Hamilton, the financier and states- 
man of the Revolution and friend of Washington; also the Danish 
possession of St. Thomas and the French islands of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, the scene of the terrible eruption of Mount Pelee, at 
the foot of which 30,000 were buried in a couple of hours. The 
steamers pass close enough to the beautiful shores to permit passen- 
gers seeing the statue of the Virgin, which is the solitary object left 
standing. 

On a hillside a short distance from the destroyed village of St. 
Pierre, in a setting of gorgeous tropical plants, is the monument 
marking the birthplace of the Empress Josephine. 

The British island of the Barbados is reached in a day’s sail, where 
a pleasant stop of 24 hours is enjoyed in visits to the interesting 
island, called ‘“‘Little England.’”’ When a young man, Washington 
visited Barbados, the only occasion upon which he was out of America. 
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AGREEABLE ROUTINE ON BOARD BRAZILEIRO. 


The regular routine on board of the Brazilian ships is the same as 
that practised on all passenger steamers. The passengers are awak- 
ened early by the tramp, tramp, overhead of many barefooted Por- 
tuguese sailors, creating an impression of a fire, but who are only 
throwing water from the hose at those who are armed with brooms 
or mops. This is called washing down the decks, and I verily believe 
the same process would be carried out if at the same time there were 
a drenching rain or a heavy sea washing the decks. 

I take the opportunity to say a word in refutation of the cheap 
assertion that the Brazilian steamers are lacking in sanitary equip- 
ment and practice. With an experience of some years and many 
voyages on all lines, I am free to say that the new Brazilian boats are 
in a sanitary condition, both above and below decks, and decidedly 
superior to the older vessels of competing lines. The most minute 
attention is given to the cabins, which are rigidly inspected by the 
first officer, the doctor, and purser every morning. It goes without 
saying that the Lloyd steamers are fitted with the best type of bath 
appliances, and what is better, there are several elegantly fitted 
bathrooms on each of the new steamers. 

After the bath the steward will serve in your cabin early coffee, 
strong, but clear and of delicious flavor. There is no criticism on 
the Brazilian ‘“‘desajuno,” as the early coffee is called, grown in the 
land of coffee and made fresh by those who live where the delicate 
aroma of the white bloom fills the morning air. 


THE CAPTAIN’S TABLE. 


In the elegant dining saloon there are two principal tables, with 
seating accommodation for 50 first-class passengers, served by a 
corps of neatly uniformed stewards, every one of whom seems to 
try to make himself useful in a quiet way. The cuisine is decidedly 
French, while the menu cards are written in Portugese, with an 
occasional dish in English, often spelled wrong, but properly served. 
An effort is made to prepare dishes to suit the varied appetites of 
the American or English. The meals are of course served in courses. 
The only criticism I found was in the abundance and variety of the 
dishes. 

At the captain’s table the conversation is usually in English, led 
by the courteous captain. 

Another table corresponding to the captain’s is provided for the 
Portuguese or Brazilian passengers who may prefer being together, 
the service being the same, and is presided over by the first officer, 
the doctor, and purser, with the young officers in uniform. 
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Seated at the table with us was a young Englishman, a naturalized 
citizen with British prejudices, en route on the long voyage around 
South America as the agent of two of the large manufacturers of 
fine cutlery, tools, and fittings of every description in Philadelphia. 
He carried seven large “‘boxes,” as he called the packing trunks, 
packed with heavy samples. He expected to spend a year on the 
route around South America. 

There was also a New York commercial man and his wife, bound 
for Rio and Buenos Aires to boom business between those countries 
and New York. He was a typical American drummer, who had 
never been in South America, but was sure that; he would be able 





BUTTRESSED TRUNK OF TREE COMMON IN THE AMAZON VALLEY FORESTS. 


to do business on the American plan. They both made the impres- 
sion that they were having a holiday jaunt. 

Learning that one of the staff of the Pan American Union which 
had corresponded with them was a fellow passenger en route to the 
Amazon, they did me the honor of telling me of their plans. In 
reply to requests for information and advice, I suggested that they 
pay a first visit to their consul and get his advice as to procedure 
before taking any samples ashore. But the New York man thought 
it an unnecessary delay and advised the English friend to put his 
seven boxes of samples before the Brazilian customs officer as baggage 
and samples. They were rushed from the gangway on a truck 
through the massive doorway of the Alfandega to await leisurely 





TYPICAL TREE IN THE OVERFLOWED SECTIONS OF A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 
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examination, the owner dejectedly accompanying his New York 
friend to the hotel without even a grip. 

My suit case was “‘chalked” by the inspector without examina- 
tion as a compliment and a case of 100 big books passed. The owner 
of the seven boxes was delayed, so that he missed a connecting 
steamer. By negotiations and after several conferences on so-called 
“samples” of fine cutlery, in gross packages, he was assessed $350 
as duty and expenses on his samples, which might have been avoided 
by first going ashore to confer with the consul and inviting the 
merchants aboard to see samples. 

During the voyage I was particularly fortunate in forming the 
acquaintance of one of the principal merchants of Pernambuco, who, 
accompanied by his Brazilian wife, was returning from a visit to 
New York, where he had spent his earlier years with a firm doing 
business ,;with South America, but had been in extensive business 
for himself during a residence of 35 years. 

As the crossing of the Gulf Stream had the effect of sending many 
of the passengers below, we had the smoking room to ourselves. He 
was a good listener and I think rather enjoyed the exchange of per- 
sonal experiences and the relation of some adventures in the upper 
Amazon. He had been sufficiently interested to buy the books, 
“The Land of To-morrow” and ‘‘O Consul Americana”’ on account 
of the agitation when consul, and afterwards, of connecting the two 
ereat rivers and valleys of the earth, the Amazon and the Missis- 
sippi, by direct steamship service between New Orleans and Para. 

He agreed with my proposition for confining the service exclu- 
sively between the Gulf ports and the Amazon as being more direct 
and logical, as well as more economical, avoiding the congested 
wharves of |New York with the exorbitant fees, as well as avoiding 
the 2,000 miles of dangerous Atlantic coast. 

In discussion of the matter of navigation to north Brazil, it is well 
to note that the much-talked-of International Railway and the Pan- 
ama Canal are not to be considered, the Amazon and tributaries 
depending entirely on water transportation. 

In talking the matter over with the Pernambuco merchant, he 
agreed that Pernambuco and points in south Brazil, being nearest 
- to Europe and on the route of the several lines, were amply pro- 
vided for. 

The merchant surprised me by the information, substantiated by 
correspondence of an official character, to the effect that a railway 
greater in conception than our international proposition was being 
organized to unite Europe and South America in a five days’ voyage, 
as outlined by following excerpt: 
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EUROPEAN, AFRICAN, AND SOUTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY. 


[Translation from Frankfurter Zeitung.] 


The Ibero-Afro-American Railway, as proposed, will run along the western coast 
of Africa from the Straits of Gibraltar to Goree-Dakar, or Bathurst—that is, to the point 
which is nearest South America. 

The maps will show the crossing from Goree-Dakar, or Bathurst, to Pernambuco 
occupies only three days on the quietest part of the Atlantic Ocean, always free from 
fog and ice. 

The crossing from Gibraltar to Africa, about 10 miles, can be made in less than 
half an hour, and cars will probably be ferried across to avoid transshipment. 

The building of the projected railway will reduce the journey from Europe to South 
America to five days. 

The total expense of building the road is estimated at $135,000,000. Preliminary 
surveying of the proposed route will require $380 per kilometer. 

The distance from Gibraltar to Goree-Dakar is 1,740 miles. 

As the line will follow the coast, work can be commenced at several places at the 
same time. 

Cost of right of way will be insignificant. 

Labor will be cheap, it is believed. Material and supplies for laborers will be 
expensive items, as also a fresh-water supply along the line; otherwise there are prac- 
tically no natural difficulties to contend with. 

In addition to the great impetus given to European-South American relations by 
the new railway, it will open up Morocco as well as French and English colonies in 
western Africa, besides considerably reducing the distances tothe Kongo and South 
Africa. 

The paper says editorially: ‘‘While Germany is not as directly interested in the 
project as Spain, France, and England, the railway would materially assist her in 
developing her African colonies and facilitate her growing commerce with South 
America.” 

The project of an Ibero-Afro-American Railway is being pushed by a Spanish com- 
mittee, after having been brought up by the Spanish representative at the Algeciras 
conference. 

In order to make the proposed railway clearly international in its character and 
avoid conflicts between interested powers, the committee has suggested that the Swiss 
Government take the initiative of calling a conference to study the subject and 
eventually lead to the organization of an international company to undertake the 
building of the road. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


The proposed ‘‘Tbero-Afro-American”’ railway is to be constructed 
along nearly 2,000 miles of the west African coast to reach the nar- 
rowest point of the Atlantic, a distance of 1,632 nautical miles, where 
a three days’ ferriage puts them on the South American coast at 
Pernambuco, from whence it is yet a five days’ journey to Para on the 
Amazon or to Rio de Janeiro, in the south of Brazil. <A possible 
railway along the Brazilian coast, which is planned from Para to Rio, 
would scarcely facilitate traffic from Pernambuco. 

On the other side of the two American continents is planned the 
great International Railway, connecting North and South America, 
by a line laid principally along the west coast of South America, which 
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will in nowise benefit Amazonia or north Brazil, which has the benefit 
of free water transportation, as previously mentioned. 

I beg leave to repeat the proposition relating to competition be- 
tween water and rail—that as long as an ounce of coal can shove a 
ton of cargo a mile on the ocean and beat the railroad in speed, the 
railroads need not apply. 

The movement agitated in my consular reports of uniting the 
Amazon and Mississippi Rivers and Valleys by direct steamship com- 
munication between the ports of Para and New Orleans seems to have 
awakened interest in the Mississippi Valley and in Brazil, a corpora- 
tion having been formed to operate the service between the Gulf and 
Brazilian ports, including Para. It is to be hoped this new American 
Braziliero Co. will profit by the experience of the former company, 
who made the mistake of attempting to cover all of Brazil instead of 
confining their efforts to north Brazil and the Amazon, as the Booth 
Line does. 

THE KEY TO THE SITUATION. 


As the ships sail the distance from New York and New Orleans to 
Para is about the same, the advantage of the southern port consisting 
in the avoidance of the stormy and dangerous North Atlantic coast, 
coupled with the crossing of the Gulf Stream and rounding of Hat- 
teras. There are other considerations favorable to New Orleans, 
principally in the roomy wharfage with railway connections on the 
levee or docks for miles up and down the Mississippi, in place of the 
congested and expensive dock facilities of New York. 

The time between the Amazon and Mississippi may be shortened 
for passenger traffic four to six days by an arrangement for the 
steamers laden with cargo to call for passengers at Key West, who 
may have come by Pullman car direct to the deep-water docks of 
that port. 

Another advantage of this suggestion arises from the convenience 
of steamers to South America in affording opportunity of traveling 
from Habana to the island of Barbados, as well as to all points in 
South America, instead of being compelled to go to New York to 
obtain passage south. 

A modern steamer capable of doing 15 miles an hour would shorten 
the time almost one-half and afford a delightful sail through the 
historic islands for pleasure as well as for busmess. The island of 
Barbados, known as one of the principal coaling stations between 
North and South America, is in the direct path, and will afford a 
desirable opening for American coal in barges from the Mississippi. 

Another advantage is that the New Orleans steamers to the Amazon 
will be able to obtain a return cargo, principally of rubber, which is 
a most valuable product, of which the United States consumes 
nearly a hundred million dollars worth annually. 
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In addition to rubber, there are nuts, hides, cocoa, dyewoods, hard- 
woods, and valuable timber, which may be had for the “‘catching,”’ 
all of which are required in the Northwest of the United States. 

In view of the recent exploitation of the rubber industry I venture 
to repeat the prediction made in my consular report “That gold 
grows on the trees in Amazonia.”’ 

Imagination—and not very exuberant imagination at that—can see 
a world power in Brazil, in the distant Aiden. 

Just as the Amazon is the greatest river in the world, its valleys 
will some day be the seat of one of the greatest empires of the world. 


3 ane 





AMAZONAS THEATER, MANAOS, BRAZIL. 

This splendid structure is situated 1,000 miles up the Amazon. The entrance and supporting pillars are 
finished in white marble, the interior is richly decorated, and the allegorical paintings that ornament 
the ceilings of the foyer and auditorium are the work of the celebrated Italian artist, De Angelis. The 
cost of the edifice, which, viewed from the harbor is one of the most conspicuous features of the landscape, 
was $2,000,000 gold. 

The Ganges and the Nile are of the historic past; the Danube, the 
Volga, and the Mississippi are of the present; the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, and the Kongo belong to the future. 

In all the world there is no valley so riotous in fertility as that 
which the Amazon waters, and suitable population, aided by modern 
machinery and appliances, will in time blaze the pathway for civiliza- 
tion in the forest of that portion of South America known as Ama- 
zonia. 

11966— Bull. 5—11 
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N addition to the capital, Peru has three important centers of 
higher and professional education, viz, Trujillo for the north 
coast, Arequipa for the south country, and Cuzco for the south- 
east interior region. Naturally the most influential center, 

both in number of students and in the variety of schools, is at Lima. 
Here are located the major University of San Marcos, with approxi- 
mately 900 students, two-thirds of whom are in the departments of 
medicine and law; two normal schools, one for men, the other for 
women, with 180 students; the engineering school with 182 stu- 
dents; the agricultural school with 90 students, 65 in the four- 
year course and 25 in the two-year practical school; the trades 
school, numbering about 200 in all its departments; and the Central 
Theological Seminary, established only last year and to which will 
come for the last years of study students from all the diocesan semi- 
naries of the Republic. At present 45 students are enrolled, but 
when the classes are all in operation the number will exceed 200, 
and the institution promises to be of immense service to the country 
in raising the standard of philosophical and theological instruction. 
In all the higher and professional! schools of the capital there are 
therefore nearly 1,600 students, and if to these are added the 
number in the three other centers it will be seen that in a total 
population of less than 5,000,000 the proportion of the student 
population is relatively high, considering racial, social, and economic 
conditions. 

For the economic progress of the country the three technical 
schools are of prime importance and to them the Republic must 
look for the skilled men to manage the ever-increasing industrial 
enterprises. Unfortunately the trades school (artes y oficios), 
which should constitute the basis of industrial training, has been 
diverted from its original purpose, and under its last director has 
been administered more as an engineering school. The courses in 
theory have been multiplied and expanded to the neglect of practical 
training. The Government has called a halt in this procedure and 
proposes to reestablish the school on its original basis and make it 
subservient to the ends for which it was designed. The institution 
has a magnificent site on the outskirts of the city, facing the Avenida 
Gran and almost in front of the new medical college. To the rear 
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can be seen the entire plain that stretches from Lima to the sea. 
The front of the building is two stories in height, containing on the 
first floor offices, classrooms, and laboratories, and on the second 
dormitories to accommodate 100 men. Around the large patio are 
one-story buildings containing other laboratories, shops, classrooms, 
infirmary, dining hall, and kitchens. All rooms are well furnished 
for their respective uses. The physical and electrical laboratories 
are well equiped and the iron and wood workshops have more than 
sufficient appliances, tools, and machinery for practical purposes. 
In one wing of the building is a large printing establishment for 





SCHOOL OF ARTS AND TRADES AT LIMA, PERU. 


The institution occupies a magnificent site on the outskirts of the city and is housed in a spacious 
two-story building. The first story contains the administration offices, classrooms, and labora- 
tories; the second story is devoted to dormitories accommodating 100 men. 

instructions in that trade. A dozen journeymen printers are regu- 
larly employed and much Government printing is done here. 

Pupils are admitted on graduation from the elementary schools 
and the course of study begins with one year of preparatory studies 
common to all, embracing arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, 
free-hand and mechanical drawing, history, geography, civics, and 
handwork. Following this comes four years of technical studies, 
some obligatory for all, others required in special lines only. The 
course is too extensive considering the type of school and character 
of the students. It was not designed to be a manual-training high 
school preparatory, to the engineering college, but a complete unit 
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in itself for the preparation of skilled mechanics and foremen. A 
three-year course, including the preparatory year, would meet the 
situation more nearly and reduce the running expenses one-half. 
The reform now in progress contemplates such a change and with 
added emphasis on the practical work, and with closer supervision, 
will increase the efficiency of the admirable plant and place the 
school on the plane where it can be of most service to the country. 

The engineering college is located near the center of Lima and 
occupies half a block. The building is of two stories with two 
interior courts. Around the court of honor are situated the admin- 
istrative offices, classrooms, library, museums, and around the rear 
court are found the laboratories and shops. The director, Sr. Michel 
Fort, is of a distinguished Peruvian family, and engineer of extensive 
training and experience, and possesses rare executive ability. The 
faculty is composed entirely of graduate engineers, practically all 
alumni of the college. In addition to teaching they all practice 
their profession. The directors of the several laboratories and 
shops give their entire time to the work of the school. The course of 
instruction covers four years and is almost exclusively technical. 
Students must have completed satisfactorily the four years of sec- 
ondary education before entering. Four courses are offered: Civil, 
mechanical, mining, and electrical engineering. The director is 
himself professor of mineralogy, and the laboratory of this depart- 
ment is a model of completeness. Assays are made not only for 
purposes of instruction, but for the Government and for corporations 
and individuals. Considering the importance of the mining industry 
in Peru, it was to be expected that this department would receive 
particular development. But the others are not neglected. The 
necessity of irrigation in all the coast region and the near interior 
calls for an ever-increasing number of civil engineers, and this course 
is likewise in much demand at present. The course in mechanical 
engineering is necessarily in Peru closely allied to mining, but in 
addition the large sugar interests call for men to meet their needs. 
A well-equipped mechanical engineer is a prime necessity on an 
isolated sugar estate and this line of engineers find ready employ- 
ment. Courses are given also in architecture. A magnificent equip- 
ment in electricity has just been installed at a cost of $30,000 gold. 
A general elementary course in electricity is required of all students, 
but advanced laboratory instruction has not been possible until 
1911. The new installation will enable the school to train thorough 
electrical engineers. 

In the last two years of the various courses students are required 
to do during vacation actual work in the field or mines under the 
guidance of a professor and make formal report thereon. Two or 
three weeks are devoted to this vacation work and much stress is 
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laid upon it. The plan is but a part of the general system of practical 
training, that is the keystone of the institution under the direction 
of Sr. Fort. To this he adds a close supervision over the work and 
laboratory standing of the students. This system, joined with the 
admirable facilities in laboratory and library now possessed by the 
institution, will make the college of the first grade and a power for 
the development of Peru by Peruvians. 

As early as 1853 the Government conceived the idea of agricultural 
instruction, but nothing was actually undertaken until 1874, when 
land was secured that comprises the nucleus of the large domain of 
250 hectares now owned by the State and devoted to practical and 
theoretical instruction in agriculture. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more ideal location than that enjoyed by the present 
National Agricultural School. Situated about 2 miles from Lima 
toward the southwest in a plain sloping gently toward the sea, receiv- 
ing abundant water from the Rimac through irrigating ditches, it 
is a paradise of semitropical vegetation. Two avenues lead from 
the city to the farm, and it is planned to continue them to the town 
of Miraflores that lies between the farm and the sea, with a loop at 
the farther end. A very careful and artistic plan of roadways has 
been drawn, and when the work is complete it will make an agricul- 
tural park, which will be but the extension of the present zoological 
gardens. The school now comprises besides the main building and 
the adjacent biological laboratory three isolated laboratories for 
experimental work in sugar, arboriculture and viniculture, a meteoro- 
logical station, a poultry house, a former hacienda, the center of the 
practical farm, and the director’s house. In the main building, built 
in the form of an H, are situated the offices, classrooms, laboratories, 
and dormitories. The furnishings and laboratory equipment are 
good and sufficient. The technical library is small but practical. 
The present organization of the school dates from 1901, when a 
eroup of agronomic engineers was brought from Belgium and put in 
charge. Since that time the administration has continued in the 
hands of Belgians, but at present much of the practical work and 
some of the teaching is done by Peruvians. In 1911, 65 students 
were following the regular course of four years leading to the diploma 
or agronomic engineer, and 25 were enrolled in the two-year course 
of practical farming. The graduates are eagerly sought by the 
proprietors of large cotton, rice, and sugar estates. The record of 
the alumni is one to be proud of, as nearly all have succeeded to 
positions of influence and pecuniary profit. 

A large part of the work of the school is experimental, and it is a 
question whether both the teaching and the experimentation might 
not be still better done if they were completely separated. It is the 
old question of the difference between the teacher and the investi- 
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gator. Of two men of equal ability one may be more efficient in one 
profession and the other in the other calling. At Lima, where so 
little comparatively has yet been done in spite of the active work of 
the school toward securing accurate scientific data, the call for the 
investigator is strong. The agricultural interests of the whole country 
are asking for data, and the staple crops are so varied that the school 
can not keep pace with the demand for scientific information. Many 
pamphlets have been published during the last 10 years by members 





UNIVERSITY CF SAN MARCOS, LIMA, PERU. 


of the staff and others translated into Spanish giving the results of 
similar investigating abroad. In Peru the great variety of soils and 
the necessity of irrigation, which introduces the other element of 
variety and amount of water used, makes agricultural experimenta- 
tion a complicated problem. 

In addition to the central college at Lima, the Government main- 
tains practical agricultural schools at Huancayo, Cuzco, and Chacha- 
jroyas, and in each of the 22 high schools for boys there is given 
instruction in elementary agriculture. 
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HE BULLETIN is in receipt of an account and description of 
the Brazilian exhibit at the International Hygienic Exposition 
held in Dresden, Germany, May to October, 1911. 

From the account it will be noted that Brazil’s exhibit was 
largely confined to the results of scientific investigation of diseases 
peculiar to the Tropics. The promoters of the exposition had signi- 
fied in their prospectus that it was their purpose to have the various 
exhibits from each country illustrate the hygienic researches and the 





THE BRAZILIAN EXHIBIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL HYGIENIC EXPOSITION, 
DRESDEN. 


In this pavilion Brazil exhibited the splendid results attained by her physicians and scientists in 
their investigations on tropical diseases. 


results thereof in that particular country, and the splendid exhibit of 
Brazil, showing the wonderful work accomplished by her physicians 
and scientists, is such that all America should take pride in the promi- 
nent position she holds in the scientific world and applaud her energy 
and enterprise in demonstrating the fact upon this occasion. 

With the exception of the elimination of some of the most tech- 
nical passages, of interest only to the physician and scientist, we 
herewith give a free translation of the German account. 
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The Brazilian exhibit in Dresden relates only to the purely scien- 
tific features of hygiene. Upon entering the pavilion, in a rich dome- 
like room, is seen a large model of the grounds and buildings of the 
Oswaldo Cruz Institute for Experimental Pathology and Serum- 
therapeutics, which is located at Manguinhas, near Rio de Janeiro. 
In the two corners of the room are larger models of the main building 
of the institute and the public board of health building in Rio. 

In a room immediately to the left we note a large number of ana- 
tomical preparations and specimens in gelatine which relate to various 
diseases, such as plague, yellow fever, ankylostomiasis, amcebic 





MODELS OF THE SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF BRAZIL. 


In one of the rooms of the Brazilian exhibit is a large relief model of the grounds and buildings of the 
Oswaldo Cruz Institute at Manguinhas, near Rio de Janeiro. The white model in one corner of the 
room represents the main building of the Cruz Institute, and the other model is of the public board 
of health building at Rio. 


dysentery, malaria, etc. In glass cases are shown collections of Bra- 
zilian mosquitos, gadflies, and ticks, a large number of cultures of 
fungi pathogenic for men and animals, etc., while a large wall is filled 
with specimens, casts, and illustrations of the Chagas disease, Thyreoi- 
ditis parasitavia, which was discovered about two years ago by Dr. 
Carlos Chagas, division chief of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute, in a small 
district in the interior, and exhaustively investigated by him since 
then. This disease is caused by a germ discovered by the doctor, called 
Schizotrypanum cruzi, which is transmitted by a wood chinch. There 
are also shown plaster casts of goiters in various states of develop- 
ment, photographs of acute and chronic cases among adults and 
children, specimens of diseased organs, and a wall picture illustrating 
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the development of the Schizotrypanum in vertebrate animals and 
insects. 

In the opposite room we find numerous microscopic preparations 
of the Chagas disease, living Schizotrypani in the blood of porpoises, 
cuts from the heart, lungs, liver, and muscles, with colored organisms, 
also specimens of variola, anhum, blastomyces, etc. In cases are also 
samples of the various sera and vaccines prepared by the institute and 
plaster casts of Leischmaniosis, Yaws, etc. 

In a fourth compartment is demonstrated how the yellow fever 
was conquered throughout almost the whole of Brazil through isola- 
tion of the patient and the destruction of the germ-carrying mos- 
quito—the Stegomyia calopus (fasciata). We see here a collection of 
the material used for fumigating houses and disinfecting drains, kill- 
ing the mosquito larve, etc.; a large model of two isolation rooms 
with mosquito-proof screened hall, etc., many small models, statis- 
tics relative to the decrease and final extinction of yellow fever in 
Rio and Para, on the general decrease of all infectious diseases in 
Rio, models and pictures of the Clayton apparatus for developing 
sulphurous gases in drains and ships, the apparatus of Genest-Hen- 
scher for formal and sulphur, ete. 

The systematic eradication of yellow fever was started in Para in 
March, 1910, and for five months there has not been a single new 
case. 

The next two rooms are devoted to the special exhibit of the State 
of Sao Paulo, in which the State public health bureau and the Serum 
Therapeutic Institute of Butanto participate. From: the latter are 
shown graphic pictures showing the first appearance and the final 
extinction of yellow fever in the cities of Campinas and Santos, where 
there have been no cases of the disease since 1904. After the fact 
that the Stegomyia calopus was really the carrier of the disease had 
been established by repeated experiments of the North American 
physicians, although the germ of the disease is still unknown, method- 
ical measures were taken against it, especially through isolation of 
each patient, and that with the best results, so that even the for- 
merly severely visited city of Santos has for years been thoroughly 
sanitated. 

In addition are also shown specimens of milk pox, views of the 
isolation hospitals of Sao Paulo and Santos, the buildings of the 
public health department, the Maternité, the Bacteriological Insti- 
tute, the Disinfection Bureau, the Chemical Laboratory, and the 
Vaccination Institute. 

The division of the State Serum Therapeutic Institute contains 
tabulated views of all species of snakes known in America and 
especially of those of Brazil; the investigations of their poisons, the 
specifically neutralizing effects of snake sera; statistics relative to 
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accidents occasioned by snake bites, which are much less frequent 
than is commonly thought; collections of dead Brazilian snakes; 
stick with sling attachment for catching the reptiles; cases for trans- 
porting them; show cases containing various products of the insti- 
tute; serum anticrotalicum—against the poison of rattlesnakes; 
plague serum and vaccine; diphtheretic and tetanus antitoxin; poi- 
sons and poisonous fangs of reptiles; views of the old and the new 
buildings, ete. 

In the beautiful and spacious kinematographic room of the Bra- 
zilian pavilion are given lectures of an hour’s duration four times a 
day, on the methods for fighting yellow fever, disinfection of houses 





MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS AT THE BRAZILIAN EXHIBIT. 


In the rooms devoted to the display of research and investigation conducted by Brazilian scientists 
are microscopic preparations of the Chagas disease, blastomyces, anatomical specimens in gelatine 
relating to tropical diseases, particularly plague, yellow fever, malaria, etc., and collections of 
tropical infectious insects. 

and drains, destruction of mosquitoes and their larve, isolation of 
patients, the catching of snakes and the extraction of their poisons, 
on the snake park and on the harmless but useful Mussurana snake, 
which, being immune to the poison of the other snakes, wages success- 
ful war on them, killing them by means of quick and skillful con- 
strictions and then swallowing them. 

The Brazilian pavilion is being crowded by visitors composed of 
the general public as well as the more learned scientists and two 
physicians of the commission are in attendance for the purpose of 
guidance and instruction. 
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DWARD WHYMPER, artist, explorer, and above all, moun- 
taineer, is dead. He died at Chamonix on September 15 
last in his 72d year. 

Inasmuch as his greatest contributions to science in the 
way of discoveries of new genera in entymology, new species and 
varieties in natural history, collections of specimens relating to 
ethnology, establishment of Sen aES suai 
previously unknown facts 
relative to air pressures in 
great altitudes, accurate 
determination of the alti- 
tudes of the greatest peaks 
of the equatorial Andes— 
the summits of some of 
which he was the first to 
reach—in short, because 
the greatest work of his life 
was accomplished in South 
America, we deem it but 
fitting that Tae BULLETIN 
should publish a short bio- 
graphical sketch, and also 
a brief review of the book 
which brought him the 
coveted honor of the 
‘‘Patron’s gold medal” 
from the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, “‘Travels 





Amongst the Great Andes EDWARD WHYMPER. 

of the Equator.”’ Mr. Whymper’s achievements in mountaineering and his 
Kdward Wihtymper was) | pe benedaccicustbentianzplecea tesa 

born in London April 27, Pat's TMBHAIIEn ett thet Royall Gaosntieals deceit 

1840. He was the son of french, Swisy-and Halian Alpine Clubs: of the Sierra, 


: : Appalachian, Canadian, Rocky Mountain, and various 
an artist, and by the time New York Clubs; Knight of the Order of St. Maurice and 


hehad reached his 20th year St. Lazare. He died September 15, 1911. 

had become a very skillful wood engraver. In 1860 he was commis- 
sioned by a London publisher to make a series of sketches of Alpine 
scenery, and he undertook an extensive journey through the central 
and western Alps. It was probably this commission which determined 


his future career by developing his latent passion for exploration and 
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mountain climbing. Even upon this first journey he accomplished 
some remarkable feats of climbing, he and members of his party being 
the first to scale the summits of several of the highest of the French 
Alps, notably among them being the Pointe des Ecrins, considered 
the most remarkable feat of mountaineering recorded up to that time. 
The greatest feat of his earlier years, however, was not attained until 
repeated efforts, extending over a period of five years, had resulted in 
failure. This was the conquest of the Matterhorn. 

Up to the year 1865 the belief prevailed that the summit of the 
Matterhorn was absolutely inaccessible to man. On the 14th of 
July of that year Mr. Whymper proved the contrary, but the event 
was attended by a tragedy that came very near to putting an end to 
his own adventurous career. The ascending party consisted of Mr. 
Whymper, three other English gentlemen, and three Swiss guides. 
Their efforts were crowned with success and they attained the 
summit, but upon their return on the descent the connecting rope of 
the climbers suddenly parted and the three Englishmen with one of 
the guides fell into a chasm thousands of feet deep, leaving Whymper 
and the two other guides clinging to the rocks. His book ‘‘Scrambles 
Amongst the Alps’’—published in 1871—contains most vivid and 
graphic descriptions of his attempts on the Matterhorn and particu- 
larly of the tragic sequel of the final success. 

In 1867 he undertook an expedition to Greenland, which resulted 
in important collections of fossil plants which are now in the geolog- 
ical collection of the British Museum. 

It was not until the latter part of the year 1879 that Mr. Whymper 
fitted out the expedition that is of the most interest to Americans. 
It had long been a mooted question whether human life could be 
sustained at great altitudes above the level of the sea in such a man- 
ner as would permit of the accomplishment of useful work. It was 
primarily to gather facts and data to determine this question, and 
incidentally to gather material relative to vegetable and animal life 
at such high altitudes, that this expedition was undertaken. 

In his introduction to “Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the 
Equator’ Mr. Whymper discusses the evidence as to the effects of 
extremely high altitudes on the human organism offered by many 
explorers, summarizing as follows: 


This evidence has come from all parts of the world, and has accumulated during 
several centuries. It has been afforded, independently, by multitudes of persons of 
diverse conditions, by cultured men of science down to illiterate peasants, the latter 
of whom can not have heard of experiences beyond their own, and although the testi- 
mony often differs in detail, it agrees in the general leading features. -Nausea and 
vomiting, headaches of most severe character, feverishness, hemorrhages, lassitude, 
depression, and weakness, and an indescribable feeling of illness have been repeatedly 
mentioned as occurring at great elevations, and have only been cured by descending 
into lower zones. To these maladies the term mountain sickness is now commonly 
applied. 
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Continuing, as to the purpose of his expedition he says: 


As the main object of the journey was to observe the effects of low pressure and to 
attain the greatest possible height in order to experience it, Chimborazo naturally 
claimed the first attention, on account of its absolute elevation above the sea, and I 
proposed to encamp upon this mountain at gradually increasing heights, with the 
ultimate aim of reaching the summit. But as there was no certainty that this could 
be done, and a possibility, at least, that the results of the investigations might be of 
a negative character, various other objects were kept in view, principal among them 
being the determination of the altitudes and of the relative positions of the chief 
mountains of Ecuador, the comparison of boiling-point observations and of aneroids 
against the mercurial barometer, and collecting in botany and zoology at great heights. 
I concerned myself neither with commerce or politics, nor with the natives and their 
ways, and there are, besides, many interesting topics which might be dwelt upon 
that find no place in this volume. 


The following rather quaint conclusion of this introduction is 
worthy of quotation: 

We traveled through Ecuador unarmed, except with passports which were never 
exhibited, and with a number of letters of introduction which were for the most part 
not presented; adopting a policy of nonintervention in all that did not concern us, 
and rigidly respecting the customs of the country, traversing that Republic without 
molestation, trusting more to our wits than to our credentials, and believing that a 
jest may conquer where force will fail, that a bon mot is often better than a passport. 

The expense of the expedition being borne by Mr. Whymper alone, 
his staff was necessarily on a modest scale and he took with him as 
aids two of his former Alpine guides, Jean-Antoine Carel, and his 
cousin, Louis Carel, with the intention of picking up a third man in 
Keuador. 

With the two Carels and his supplies he landed at Guayaquil 
December 9, 1879. After having completed arrangements for the 
transportation of his supplies, he left this city for Bodegas on the 13th, 
arrived there the next day, and started immediately with his caravan 
of three aids, numerous arrieros (muleteers) and pack mules for 
Guaranda, the little town which he proposed to make the base of 
operations in his attack on Chimborazo. Although crossing inter- 
vening mountains and but a few miles distant, he had not been able 
to catch even a glimpse of the great peak on account of the mists and 
clouds. It was not until December 21 that, standing on an elevation 
near Guaranda with his instruments in readiness, he obtained his 
first unobstructed view, and here is his comment: 

Two things instantly arrested attention. One of these was that Chimborazo had 
two summits—twin, snowy domes—apparently equally elevated. The other was 
that the whole of that part of the mountain which was seen from Guaranda was nearly 
covered with glaciers. 

All the writers who have referred to Chimborazo from personal knowledge, notably 
Humboldt and Boussingault, have spoken of the ‘‘summit,” never of summits; and 


in a well-known passage in Asie Centrale, which has been embodied in many geo- 
graphical works, Humboldt expressly declares that he saw no glaciers in Ecuador. 
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‘‘T have seen nothing in the Tropics,” he says, ‘“‘neither in Quito (meaning the vice 
royalty of Quito, embracing the whole of Ecuador) nor in Mexico, resembling the Swiss 
glaciers;” and he quotes a confirmatory passage from Boussingault, in which the latter 
says that he is only acquainted with one glacier in Ecuador, upon the mountain 
Tunguragua—‘‘c’est le seul glacier que j’aie vu en Amérique entre les tropiques.”’ 
Yet I saw Chimborazo crowned by glacier, and streaming with glaciers. They de- 
parted in all directions from a plateau on the top, almost covering the mountain.” 


Of course his object was to ascend the higher of the two peaks, 
and it became necessary to use the theodolite to determine that the 
western summit was the higher of the two. The two Carels were 
then sent on a reconnoitering expedition to select the easiest route, 
and returned on December 23, having reached a height of about 
16,450 feet and selected the location for the first camp at the base 
of the mountain. The arrieros refusing to leave before the day after 
Christmas, it was on the morning of the 26th that the train, consist- 
ing of the explorer, his 3 aides, 3 arrieros, 2 Indians, and 14 animals— 
10 for baggage and 4 for riding—left the town for the mountain. 

They camped at the mouth of a vallon leading directly toward the 
western summit, and the next morning found that the Indians, 
accompanied by five of the mules, had gone. This necessitated two 
trips for moving to the next and higher camp, but this was accom- 
plished by 5.30 in the afternoon. This camp was at an elevation of 
16,640 feet, and it was here that Mr. Whymper had his first expe- 
rience with mountain sickness. He had noticed that the animals 
seemed to show signs of distress after reaching a height of 16,000 
feet, and that by the time camp was reached they were completely 
spent, but— 


We were all in high spirits. The weather had been fine and the move had been 
successfully effected. It was arranged that one of the arrieros should sleep at Torto- 
rillas and come up daily to learn what was needed, and all the rest of the troop was 
sent back to Guaranda. They left us very gladly, for although we had succeeded in 
establishing our camp at the selected spot, it had only been done by great exertions 
on the part of my people and their beasts. The mules were forced up to the last 
yard they could go, and staggering under their burdens,(which were scarcely more 
than half the weight they were accustomed to carry) stopped repeatedly, and by 
their trembling, falling on their knees, and by their general behavior showed that 
they had been driven to the verge of exhaustion. When we others arrived at the 
second camp, we ourselves were in good condition, which was to be expected, as we 
had ridden most of the way, but in about an hour I found myself lying on my back 
along with both the Carels, placed hors de combat, and incapable of making the least 
exertion. We knew that the enemy was upon us and that we were experiencing our 
first attack of mountain sickness. 

We were feverish, had intense headaches, and were unable to satisfy our desire for 
air except by breathing with open mouths. This naturally parched the throat and 
produced a craving for drink, which we were unable to satisfy, partly from the dif_i- 
culty of obtaining it and partly from trouble in swallowing it. When we got enough, 
we could only sip, and not to save our lives could we have taken a quarter of a pint 
ata draft. Before a mouthful was down we were obliged to breathe and gasp again, 
until our throats were dry as ever. Besides having our normal rate of breathing 
largely accelerated, we found it impossible to sustain life without every now and 
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then giving spasmodic gulps, just like fishes when taken out of water. Of course 
there was no inclination to eat, but we wished to smoke, and found that our pipes 
almost refused to burn, for they, like ourselves, wanted more oxygen. 

This condition of affairs lasted all night and all the next day, and then I managed 
to pluck up spirit enough to get out some chlorate of potash, which, by the advice of 
Dr. Marcet, had been brought in case of need * * *. Ten grains to a wineglass 
of water he recommended, the dose to be repeated every two or three hours, if neces- 
sary. It appeared to me to operate beneficially, though it must be admitted that it 
was not easy to determine, as one might have recovered just as well without taking 
it at all. At all events, after taking it the intensity of the symptoms diminished, 
there were fewer gaspings, and in some degree a feeling of relief. 

This attack coming on at an elevation of less than 17,000 feet and 
its suddenness seems to have astonished Mr. Whymper not a little. 
He comments at some length upon the further symptoms and effects, 
which, however, gradually disappeared in two days as to the Carels, 
who on the 29th set out exploring by themselves and reached an 
altitude of about 19,300 feet. On the 31st a third camp was estab- 
lished at a height of 17,285 feet, and by January 2 three weeks’ pro- 
visions had been transported to it. The attempt to gain the summit 
on the 3d was frustrated by a severe storm. The dangers, hard- 
ships, almost insuperable difficulties of this stage of the Journey are 
graphically told by Mr. Whymper, and only the grim determination 
and dauntless courage of the hardened mountaineer could have con- 
quered them. 

The final dash for the summit was made on the 4th. They reached 
the plateau of the top, 20,000 feet above sea level, and saw the two 
summits before them. Here they struck a tract of exceedingly soft 
snow, which could only be traversed by flogging down every yard 
and then crawling over it on all fours. Progress was very slow and 
the danger increased. Frequently one or the other would be sub- 
merged and would be hauled out by the others with the rope. Mr. 
Whymper’s description of the final situation shows the dramatic 
feature: 

When we had been at this sort of work for three hours, without having accomplished 
half the remaining distance, I halted the men, pointed out the gravity of oursituation, 
and asked them which they preferred, to turn or to go on. They talked together in 
patois, and then Jean-Antoine said: ‘‘When you tell us to turn we will go back; until 
then we will go on.’”’ I said, ‘‘Go on,’”’ although by no means feeling sure that it 
would not be best to say ‘‘Go back.’’ In another hour and a half we got to the foot of 
the western summit and as the slopes steepened the snow became firmer again. We 
arrived on the top of it about a quarter to 4 in the afternoon, and then had the mortifi- 
cation of finding that it was the lower of the two. There was no help for it; we had 
to descend to the plateau, to resume the flogging, wading, and floundering, and to 
make for the highest point, and there again, when we got onto the dome the snow was 
reasonably firm, and we arrived upon the summit of Chimborazo standing upright 
like men, instead of groveling, as we had been doing for the previous five hours, like 
beasts of the field. 

According to Mr. Whymper’s calculation made at this time the 
height of the summit of Chimborazo is 20,608 feet. 
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With great difficulty the three made their way back to the camp, 
arriving there about 9 o’clock at night, a night so dark that they could 
not see their feet and could only tell by touch whether they were 
walking on rock or snow. They had been constantly walking, climb- 
ing, crawling, and wading for 16 hours. But they were the first 
human beings to stand on the summit of one of the world’s greatest 
mountains—Chimborazo. 

Humboldt and Boussingault were both stopped at the foot of what 
Whymper calls the southern wall, a point according to the latter’s 
calculation about 18,400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Upon wishing to extend his stay upon the mountain, Whymper met 
with the unexpected opposition of the Carels. Both refused to again 
ascend to thesummit, and even tostay at thehighestcamp. Whymper 
himself remained at the second camp alone for two days longer in 
order to complete his measurements and sketches. Upon his return 
to Guaranda he found that Louis Carel was a cripple, quite unable to 
walk, from having his feet severely frostbitten while on the recent 
dash to the top of the mountain. This accounted for the refusal of 
the cousins to try another ascent. Medical attention had to be 
secured, and the nearest physician being at Ambato, the party moved 
to that town. Weeks elapsed before Louis was again able to take an 
active part in the explorations. It was here that Whymper added 
some of the most important contributions to entomology and zoology 
gathered during the journey. 

From Ambato they moved to Machachi, a place most convenient 
to the mountains of Illiniza, Corazon, Atacatzo, Pasochoa, and 
Ruminahui. The ascent of most of these peaks was but a repetition 
of the difficulties encountered on Chimborazo, except that they were 
not so great. 

The next notable achievement was the ascent and camping over 
night near the edge of the crater of Cotopaxi. A twofold purpose led 
the explorer to this project: (1) To make another experiment on the 
effect of high altitudes as to mountain fever, etc.,and (2) to have a 
nocturnal observation of the interior of the crater of the highest 
active volcano in the world. 

Passing over the account of the ascent and their first view of the 
crater by daylight, we give Whymper’s description of the scene at 
night : 

When night fairly set in we went up to view the interior of the crater. The atmos- 
phere was cold and tranquil. We could hear the deadened roar of the steam blasts 
as they escaped from time to time. Our long rope had been fixed both to guide in the 
darkness and to lessen the chance of disturbing the equilibrium of the slope of ash. 
Grasping it, | made my way upward, prepared for something dramatic, for a strong 
glow on the under sides of the steam clouds showed that there was fire below. Crawl- 


ing and groveling as the lip was approached, I bent eagerly forward to peer into the 
unknown, with Carel behind, gripping my legs. 
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The vapors no longer concealed any part of the vast crater, though they were there, 
drifting about as before. We saw an amphitheater 2,300 feet in diameter from north 
to south and 1,650 feet across from east to west, with a rugged and irregular crest, 
notched and cracked, surrounded by cliffs, by perpendicular and even overhanging 
precipices, mixed with steep slopes, some bearing snow and others apparently incrusted 
with sulphur. Cavernous recesses belched forth smoke, the sides of cracks and chasms 
no more than halfway down shone with ruddy light, and so it continued on all sides, 
right down to the bottom, precipice alternating with slope, and the fiery fissures 
becoming more numerous as the bottom was approached. At the bottom, probably 
1,200 feet below us, and toward the 
center, there was a rudely circular 
spot about one-tenth the diameter 
of the crater, the pipe of the vol- 
cano, its channel of communication 
with the lower regions, filled with 
incandescent if not molten lava, 
glowing and burning, with flames 
traveling to and fro over its sur- 
face and scintillations scattering as 
froma wood fire, lighted by tongues 
of flickering flame which issued 
from the cracks in the surrounding 
slopes. 

~At intervals of about half an 
hour the volcano regularly blew 
offsteam. It rose in jets with great 
violence from the bottom of the 
crater and boiled over the lip, 
continually enveloping us. The 
noise on these occasions resembled 
that which we hear when a large 
ocean steamer is blowing off steam. 
It appeared to be pure, and wesaw 
nothing thrown out, yet inthemorn- 
ing the tent was almost black with 
matter which had been ejected. 





PART OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE CRATER OF : 
COTOPAXT, ECUADOR, THE HIGHEST ACTIVE Thus was spent the night 
ee amin ee at an altitude of over 19,000 


Whymper was the first mountaineer to camp over night near - * bt 
the edge of this crater in order that he might observe the feet, an achievement un: 


eruptions at night and at early daylight. parallel ed at that time. 

His book is filled with similarly graphic accounts, humorous and 
quaint stories about the people he encountered, accounts of ludi- 
crous mishaps and sometimes almost tragic experiences. His naive 
discussions of Humboldt’s figures on the altitudes reached and the 
speed attained show his genial humor, while his accounts of the 
collections of stone implements of the ancient inhabitants of Ecuador, 
the specimens of vegetable and animal life, his notations of the 
divergence of the aneroid from the mercurial barometers, his discus- 
sion of the effects of glaciers, etc., show his eminent qualifications as 
an explorer and scientist. 
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ROGRESS is steady and secure on the Madeira & Mamore 
Railway. This line is almost in the center of Brazil, and it 
will ultimately offer fast and regular communication be- 
tween the mouth of the Amazon River and the vast interior 

of the continent, especially the eastern slopes of the Bolivian and 
Peruvian Andes. (See BuLuerins for January, 1910, and March, 
1911.) 

The completed railway is to measure about 200 miles (about 322 
kilometers) and runs from Porto Velho on the Madeira River to 





INAUGURAL PARTY VIEWING NEW SECTION OF THE MADEIRA-MAMORE 
RAILWAY. 


The completion of the third section of this remarkable railway was celebrated on September 7 and 8, 
1911, with an elaborate banquet to the distinguished inaugural party who made the trip from 
Porto Velho to the completed section at Albuna. This new section now completes the line for a 
distance of 136 miles. 

Villa Bella at the frontier of Bolivia and, under a recently decided 
extension, somewhat farther into that Republic. On September 7, 
1911, the third section of the Madeira & Mamore was inaugurated and 
is, perhaps, the most important division in the entire system, because 
it reaches just to the door of Bolivia, and actually connects that 
part of South America, hitherto the most inaccessible part, with 
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open navigation down the Madeira, the Amazon, and out upon the 
broad Atlantic. 

This third section runs from kilometer 152 to kilometer 219 (say 
from mile 95 to mile 136), a distance of 67 kilometers (say 41 miles), 
but its value consists in the fact that it brings one of the richest sec- 
tions of Brazil 30 days nearer the capital by rail and within a day by 
wire. It reaches the door of Bolivia at the mouth of the Abuna 
River, which is on the kilometer 219 point, and it saves 30 days’ 
dangerous detour around some of the fiercest of the treacherous 
rapids. The traveler and the trader with his wares can now go com- 





ONE OF THE LOCOMOTIVES USED IN AN EARLY ATTEMPT (1872) TO BUILD THE 
MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILROAD. 


fortably in 10 hours, without risk, where formerly a month of untold 
hardships was considered a reasonable time to spend on the trip. 
The inauguration was made a gala occasion and celebrated with 
unrestricted delight and pleasure by all those connected with the 
road. Fortunately for the BULLETIN it is able to quote a description 
of the holiday from its energetic contemporary the Porto Velho Mar- 
conigram, published at the headquarters of the railway. In itself 
this possibility deserves notice. Not so many years ago news from 
the interior of South America was considered fresh if it found its way 
to the States within six months, but this little paper was mailed 
from Manaos—up the Amazon—on October 2 and was delivered in 
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Washington October 21, only 19 days for the journey of over 4,000 
miles, almost all the way by water. 

“The town of Porto Velho,” says the Marconigram of September 
16, ‘‘had on her gala clothes last Thursday, September 7, 1911. 
The depot was beautifully decorated with graceful palms, while 
Brazilian and Bolivian flags floated gayly on the breeze. ‘The coaches 
of the five-car, handsomely equipped special train were covered, 
inside and out, with the national colors of various nations. Promptly 
at 7.40 a. m., with whistles blowing and the people cheering, the 
train started, bearing away on the momentous journey the inaugural 
party of distinguished guests, composed of officials, prominent 





FOURTH OF JULY AT THE FRONT. 


Celebration of the Fourth of July by the Americans employed on the construction of the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway. 
Manaos and Para newspaper men, officers of the railroad, and local 
residents. 

‘“‘The first stop was at Santo Antonio at 7.55, where a royal wel- 
come was given. At 8.05 Santo Antonio was left behind,” and with 
but few other stops on the way, at which photographs and moving 
pictures were taken of the train and party, the train, ‘‘on time to 
the second, pulled into Abuna at 4.15 p. m., with the shouts of the 
assembled crowd ringing in the ears of the passengers.’”’ This made 
a journey of 219 kilometers (136 miles) in 8 hours and 35 minutes, 
or at the rate of something over 25 kilometers (almost 16 miles) an 
hour. When it is remembered that all the track les in the heart of 
the Tropics, that it has been only recently laid, and that this was the 
first scheduled train sent out, the record is truly remarkable. 
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At Abuna a banquet was given. ‘‘The table was set with 130 
covers, and the feast was a royal one, well prepared and served. 
Toasts were drunk to Brazil, Bolivia, the United States, and to the 
Madeira & Mamore,”’ but other lands or other factors in the construc- 
tion work were not forgotten. ‘‘Songs were sung in Portuguese, 
Spanish, and English, and the greatest feeling of thorough friendl- 
ness prevailed throughout.” 

‘‘On Friday a run from Abuna to rail head—that is, a distance of 
42 kilometers (26 miles) to kilometer 262 (mile 168)—was made in 
the morning over track still under construction. This brought forth 
redoubled congratulations and words of praise. This run, totaling 
84 kilometers (52 miles), required 6 hours, as all of the roadbed is 
not completed for rapid travel, and postponed the intended time of 
departure for the return trip to Porto Velho until 1.05 p. m., when 
the start was made that finished at 8.30 p. m., after traveling over 
324 kilometers (210 miles) without the slightest accident or delay 
of any kind.’”’ Refreshments of various kinds were served from a 
special buffet car carried for that purpose, while an express car con- 
tained the already prepared dishes for the banquet on Thursday and 
the breakfast on Friday. The return trip was made in 7 hours and 
25 minutes, noticeably faster, therefore, than the outward trip. 

The earnest workers on the Madeira & Mamore Railway are to be 
congratulated. The officials of the company, who have so long and 
patiently kept at a task for which failure was more than once prophe- 
sied, as well asthe Governments of Brazil and Bolivia are to be con- 
gratulated that the triumphant end of their ambitious labors are so 
near. When the railway is completed and open to international traf- 
fic, and the eastern slope of the Andes secures its dream of outlet 
direct to the shores of the Old World, the result upon the commerce 
of South America will be second only to that which must follow the 
opening of the Panama Canal. By such accomplishments as this 
engineering work just celebrated is history made. 
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HE Second International Congress of American Students, 
which met in Buenos Aires in June, 1910, voted by accla- 
mation to create an International Bureau of American 
Students. This office, it was finally decided, should be 

situated in Montevideo, as a well-merited token of the enthusiasm 
and energy of the student body there. 














NEW BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


The Government of Uruguay is exerting its best efforts to make this institution one of the ranking 
schools in Latin America. The faculty is continually being increased by the appointment of lead- 
ing educators to its ranks and the curriculum is enjoying a corresponding broadening im its scope. 
The student body, too, is a most active one and figures very prominently in the work of the Stu- 
dents’ Union of Uruguay. The selection of Montevideo as the headquarters of the International 
Bureau of American Students is a result of the interest and enthusiasm displayed by this Students’ 
es in the movement to develop social and intellectual intercourse between the student bodies 
of America. 


The purposes to be served by such an institution are of the greatest 
importance, and the ideals of the student union—active intellectual 
intercourse in many ways, and reciprocal exchange of ideas in respect 
to what constitutes the movement for progress among university 
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men—are to be fostered as may best seem practicable. Fortunately 
the Students’ Union of Uruguay, an organization already in existence, 
will take up the work, and it is intended that its plan shall be modeled 
upon that of the Pan American Union in Washington. The archives 
of the various congresses are to be preserved by the Students’ Union, 
and with it will be kept also all documents and publications which 
associated bodies are obligated to send there. In Montevideo there 
will be what may be called a social center, a place where students 
may meet on common ground; it will set in motion a series of studies 
covering the various countries of America, and will become a source 
of information for such matters as relate to education. 

This worthy organization is now eager to extend its associations 
even beyond the bounds originally intended and hopes, therefore, to 
be able to get into touch with similar bodies in the other Americas. 
Undoubtedly the student bodies in the United States, whether com- 
posed of a union of many colleges or restricted to members of one 
university or coordinated faculties, will look with hearty approval 
upon this friendly proposal to join hands with their fellow students 
in the other American Republics. The beginning has already been 
made. The Pan American Union is delighted to be of service in 
this movement and offers its aid to further, by any means in its 
power, the formation of what may result in a Pan American Students’ 
Union, working together for the intellectual and social progress of 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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N the editorial section of this issue of the BuLLETIN, mention is 
made of the address which Mr. Francisco J. Yanes, the Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Union, delivered before the annual 
meeting of the directors of the International Institute for Girls 

in Spain, which was held in Boston on October 23, 1911. Below 
are quoted excerpts from the remarks of Mr. Yanes on that occasion: 


I consider it a great privilege to be here at the invitation of the International Insti- 
tute for Girls in Spain. This is one of the noblest and most useful organizations for 
the betterment of international relations, since it serves as a link between peoples 
whose intellectual force and progress, though different in their outward manifesta- 
tions, are one in substance. I am aware that I owe the honor of addressing you to the 
fact that I am connected with the Pan American Union, of Washington, another insti- 
tution which, in a broader field, strives to bring together the ideals of Anglo-Saxon 
America and those of Latin America by promoting a better understanding among the 
constituent nations; a widespread knowledge of needs that are common to all; a con- 
certed, common effort toward a common goal. Our work has but one aim, and that is 
to develop a closer friendship, a community of interests, financial and commercial, 
on behalf of civilization, international brotherhood, and peace. The Pan American 
Union is a live example of the honest desire and the necessity of the countries of this 
hemisphere to apply, in the individual development of each, the results and experl- 
ence of the others. The mission of the Pan American Union is in a large measure 
educational. It is this phase of our work that brings us into sympathetic relation 
with the work of the International Institute for Girls in Spain, so ably, so successtully 
conducted as to deserve the greatest praise and recognition. 


After reviewing the work done in Spain by Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick and her husband in the creation and maintenance of the 
institute, in spite of many difficulties, finally overcome by the tact 
and gentleness of Mrs. Gulick, Mr. Yanes said: 


In view of the success attained in Spain by the International Institute, and in the 
interest of Pan American ideals, I do not hesitate to urge the directors and those in 
office or in close touch with the organization to turn their eyes to another rich field at 
our doors and try to establish in all the capitals of Latin America a similar institute for 
the education of the Latin American woman. * * * The experience gained in 
Spain and in Porto Rico would serve to secure excellent results in Spanish America. 
In 18 of the 21 Republics in this hemisphere, our ancestors were Spaniards, our tongue 
is the Spanish language, our customs and manners have all been inherited from the 
conquerors and settlers, and they are still the chief characteristics of our peoples, with 
such modifications as time and progress have brought about. * * * I have sug- 
gested the idea of extending the work of the International Institute to Latin America, 
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FRANCISCO J. YANES 


Assistant Director of the Pan American Union 
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because as a Latin American I wish to see our girls—the girls of whom we are so proud— 
benefited by the practical education taught by such a powerful agent in civilization 
as your institution. 


The lack of knowledge on the part of the generality of people in the 
United States of the true character of the Latin American woman, 
and the corresponding ignorance in Latin America of the real charac- 
teristics of the American woman, were then discussed, pointing out 
the main reasons why these wrong ideas prevail, and stating in 
conclusion: 


A strictly nonsectarian school in each of the capitals of Latin America, based upon 
the same principles as the Internationa! Institute for Girls in Spain, and conducted 
by the same able directors and teachers who have attained such splendid success in 
Madrid, is, I venture to say, a pressing need, as its influence will serve to counteract 
the ill effects that ignorance and prejudice have caused in many cases. This is the 
work that your organization should undertake in Latin America, because of its influ- 
ence as a factor in peace and good will, and because the time has come when Americans 
must dispel the erroneous ideas entertained in Latin America, by the majority of 
people, as to the real civilizing influence of the North Americans. This does not 
mean that we lack educational institutions for girlsin Latin America. There is nota 
capital that can not show two or more splendid schools and colleges for girls, where not 
only those accomplishments are taught which are a sort of frame to set off woman’s 
grace and loveliness, but also’a practical, useful, sensible education is gained, whereby 
a new field is opened to our women. * * * In conclusion, allowme to quote from 
the report of Miss Borden at the last annual meeting of this corporation: ‘America 
has done more for the education of its women than any other nation, and consequently 
the women of America have done more for their country than have the women of any 
other nation.’’ Under the inspiration of this sentiment, which expresses a great 
truth, and in the name of Pan Americanism, let me ask the women of America, repre- 
sented in this organization, to become better acquainted with their Latin Aimerican 
sisters. So beautiful a friendship would be the strongest tie between the two peoples, 
because it is woman’s influence, after all, which shapes the course for the progress of 
nations. 
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N this issue of the BULLETIN it is a satisfaction to include the 
portraits and biographical sketches of a number of men who 
have acquired prominence in affairs Pan American through 
their travels, associations, and official connections in Latin 

America. In the persons of Mr. J. P. Santamarina, the well-known 
civil engineer, newspaper man, and trade expert of Argentina, is 
found the energetic Latin American who is devoting his best efforts 
toward the expansion of trade and commerce between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic. On the other hand there is the 
special representative of the United States Government, Mr. Charles 
M. Pepper, author, traveler, and commercial expert, whose reports, 
resultant from his extensive travels throughout Latin America, have 
been so potent a factor in awakening the present growing interest in 
the commercial wealth and possibilities of these countries. 

The BULLETIN takes advantage of this opportunity to express its 
profound sorrow at the untimely demise of Dr. Florentino Ameghino, 
who died on August 6, 1911, and of Dr. Walter Wyman, who passed 
away on November 21,1911. Dr. Ameghino was a scientist of note 
and exerted a most helpful influence in the fields of learning, while 
Dr. Wyman occupied a place of preeminence in the medical profes- 
sion because of the extent of his activities to promote the hygienic 
and sanitary conditions of all nations. 


Dr. FLorENTINO AmEGHINO.—On August 6, 1911, there died 
in La Plata, Argentina, one of the world’s best known and ripest 
scholars. He had developed the study of the historic and prehis- 
toric races of South America with a natural talent which subsequent 
training brought to wonderful fruition, and his name was quoted as 
an authority on americana in all parts of the scientific world. 

Florentino Ameghino was born in Lujan, Province of Buenos 
Aires, Argentine Republic, in 1854. He had no advantages of 
early surroundings of wealth or academic encouragement, but made 
his way alone into the circles of highest and most intellectual scholar- 
ship. His primary education was obtained in the municipal school 
of his birthplace, but, independent of all outside instruction, he 
began in his 16th year, without teachers, the study of natural sciences, 
for which he had an irresistible inclination. He spent some time 


in the capital, Buenos Aires, where he had one year in the normal 
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school there, but in 1873 he returned to Lujan, and then in com- 
pany with his brother Carlos, in the adjacent region, he began to 
form his noted collections, and to increase, in a practical way, his 
already extensive knowledge of the fauna of Argentina. His means 
being slight, he became a teacher in the municipal school of Mer- 
cedes, but dedicated all his spare hours to his scientific studies, 
making daily excursions into the country adjacent and adding im- 
mensely to his insight into the primitive life of the Argentine 
pampas. 

As soon as Ameghino commenced to publish the results of 
his researches, in Ameri- 
can and Kuropean journals, 
they attracted immediate 
attention, and he at once 
sprang into well-merited 
fame. From 1875 to 1877 
he issued his ‘‘Studies of 
the Formation of the Pam- 
pas,” and “Antiquities of 
Wrusuay. Ini 1873 he 
carried to the Exposition 
of Paris his collection of 
palaeontologic, anthropo- 
logic and Indian antiqui- 
ties, receiving a first prize 
for them, and as he was 
able to sell a part of them 
for 120,000 francs ($24,- 
000), he was relieved of 
immediate pucuniary anx- 
iety and gave himself alto- 
gether to the publication 
of his great work, ‘‘The 
Antiquity of Man in the | DR. FLORENTINO AMEGHINO. 
Rio de la Plata.” In 1882, 
after having visited the principal museums of Europe, Ameghino 
returned to Argentina, honored by degrees from and membership 
in very many learned societies abroad. The University of Cordoba 
gave him the title of doctor of natural sciences and he was 
appointed professor of zoology and comparative anatomy in that 
institution. Later he was drawn to Buenos Aires as professor in 
the schools there, and chiefly to organize the section of palaeon- 
tology in the national museum. The Government soon appointed 
him director of the national museum, a position he occupied 
with productive vigor and great merit until his death. 
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The ministry of justice and public instruction, and the universities 
of Buenos Aires and La Plata took official part in the burial of 
this illustrious man, whose remains were placed in the necropolis of 
the city of La Plata. 


Dr. WaLtteR WyMAN.—It is with deep regret that the BULLETIN 
records the sudden death of Walter Wyman, surgeon general of the 
Bureau of Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
States, on November 21, 
1911. For several dec- 
ades the name of Dr. 
Wyman has been most in- 
timately connected with 
all problems,international 
as well as national, affect- 
ing hygienic and sanitary 
improvement and devel- 
opment. As chairman of 
the International Sani- 
tary Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics, Dr. Wy- 
man won a place of un- 
usual esteem among the 
scientific men of Latin 
America, and his progres- 
sive spirit contributed 
largely to the success of 
the various international 
sanitary conferences held 
at Washington, Mexico, 
andCosta Rica. His wide 
associations with public 
health movements of all 
nations, moreover, have 
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position of such promi- 


nence that his sudden removal from scientific fields comes as a 
sharp blow to the medical profession of the world. Dr. Wyman 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1848, and was educated at. 
the City University of St. Louis, and at Amherst College, from 
which latter institution he received the degree of A. M. in 1889. 
He received his medical degree from the St. Louis Medical Col- 
lege, while later in life he was the favored recipient of honorary 
degrees from the Western University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Dr. Wyman entered the Marine Hospital 
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Service in 1876, and his rise was at once steady and rapid. He 
effectively conducted several campaigns for the betterment of con- 
ditions among the seamen of merchant marine, and was intrusted 
with the enforcement of the Government measures to ward off 
cholera. He was also responsible for the effectiveness of the laws 
relating to quarantine, as well as those relating to quarters and food 
for seamen, and the Government regulation of manufacture and sale 
of viruses, serums, and toxins. It was through his efforts that a 
consumptives hospital was established at Fort Stanton, New Mexico; 
a leprosy investigation bureau at Hawai; and a hygienic laboratory 
and bureau of public health at 
Washington. The extent to which 
Dr. Wyman’s abilities were recog- 
nized finds expression in the various 
medical and scientific organizations 
with which he was affiliated, and 
the number of which he was the 
chairman. Among these were: 
American Public Health Associ- 
ation; Association of Military Sur- 
geons; American Medical Associ- 
ation; American National Red 
Cross; Imperial Society of Medicine 
of Constantinople; International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, ete. 


Mr. J. P. SantamMarina.—An 
important and effective work in 
the development of commercial 
relations between South America 
and the United States is being 
splendidly carried on by Mr. J. P. 
Santamarina. Mr. Santamarina 
is a prominent writer and expert J. P. SANTAMARINA. 
on Argentine trade relations, who Authority on Argentine trade and commerce. 
was born in Argentina, educated in Europe, and served in the navy of 
his country as civil engineer. His scholastic tendencies and ability 
as a speaker and writer have served to stimulate in him a desire for 
close study of the conditions of the countries through which he 
traveled. This soon brought him merited distinction as an authority 
on commercial matters of Latin America, and of Argentina in particu- 
lar. In his efforts to promote closer intercourse between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic Mr. Santamarina has made many 
visits here, and on various occasions has delivered a number of 
lectures on Argentina and published many articles on the resources 
and trade possibilities of that country. He was also one of the promi- 
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nent members of the Argentine delegation to the First Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, held under the auspices of this institution, 
during February last, at Washington. Mr. Santamarina is now 
conducting a trade-expansion campaign in the form of a series of 
practical conferences which are held in the principal cities of the 
United States. It is planned to hold these meetings throughout the 
various commercial centers of this country, and to have each meet- 
ing devoted to several trade subjects addressed by prominent trade 
experts, to be followed by an open session for questions and answers. 
The first meeting of this 
series was held in New York 
City during October, and 
was largely attended by 
leading exporters, import- 
ers, and manufacturers. 
Mr. Santamarina is to be 
congratulated upon his con- 
stant and energetic efforts 
in this direction, and it is a 
pleasure to comment in 
these columns on his en- 
deavors to foster the spirit 
of closer union between the 
United States and their 
neighbors to the south. 


Mr. Cuartes M. PxEp- 
PER, commercial expert, 
author, and traveler, holds 
a position of unique prom- 
inence and distinction in 
the commercial life of the 
Americas, due to his many 








(Photo by Harris-Ewing. ) 
CHARLES M. PEPPER. E : : 
Commercial Adviser to the Department of State of the official connections with 


United States. Pan- American affairs. He 


has made frequent visits to nearly every country embraced in the Pan 
American Union, while his extensive studies and reports on commer- 
cial and industrial conditions of Latin America have been most influ- 
ential in stimulating a keener and deeper interest in our sister Repub- 
lics to the south. His investigations, moreover, have been a potent 
factor in calling the attention of the commercial world to the wonderful 
progress and potentialities of the Republics of the Western Hemisphere 
and in awakening these countries to the realization of the splendid pos- 
sibilities existing for a profitable exchange of trade between the Amer- 
icas. In his capacity as an economic and commercial expert for the 
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Government, Mr. Pepper has been afforded opportunities for extensive 
studies of the industrial and commercial situation of Latin America. 
Combining these opportunities with his ability as a journalist, he 
has published the results of his observations in monographs which 
are considered in the official world as authoritative statements on 
Latin American trade conditions. At present Mr. Pepper is assigned 
to duty as commercia] adviser to the Department of State of the 
United States, and is regarded as one of the highest authorities 
on commercial conditions of Latin America. Mr. Pepper was born 
in Ohio, November 11, 1859. He was graduated from Wooster 
(Ohio) University in 1881, 
and engaged in newspaper 
work in Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and New York. He 
went to Cuba during the in- 
surrection as representative 
for a newspaper syndicate, 
making special economic 
and commercial investiga- 
tions while there. His 
works include two books, 
‘““To-morrow in Cuba,’ and 
“Panama to Patagonia,” 
and a number of special 
magazine articles, trade re- 
ports, etc. Mr. Pepper was 
appointed one of the United 
States delegates to the 
Pan-American Conference 
at Mexico in 1901-2, and 
subsequently filled various 
official missions to Latin 
American countries. As 
special commissioner to in- 
vestigate the Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway project, Mr. Pepper visited Mexico, Central America, 
and nearly all of the countries of South America, and was made a 
member of the permanent Pan-American railway committee. In 
1905 Mr. Pepper associated himself with the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and as its special representative again visited 
many of the Latin American countries to make special commer- 
cial reports. Although the larger portion of Mr. Pepper’s studies 
were devoted to trade conditions in Latin America, he has, neverthe- 
less, been actively engaged in the department’s efforts to extend the 
foreign trade of the United States in Canada, Egypt, India, and Tur- 
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CHARLES M. FREEMAN. 


Former United States Consul at Durango, Mexico. 
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key, and was also delegated by.the Government to visit Europe in 
order to make special investigations for the committees of Congress 
on tariff questions. 


Mr. CHartes M. FrEEMAN.—One of the United States consuls who 
has spent several years at a Latin American post but has recently 
been transferred to another country is Charles M. Freeman, for four 
years consul at Durango, Mexico. Mr. Freeman was born in Port- 
land, Maine, in 1855, and received his elementary education in the 
public schools of his native city. He then continued his studies at 

the University of Maine. 
“ Taking an active part in 

the progress of his city, Mr. 

Freeman was elected sev- 

eral times to public office, 

but later removed his resi- 
dence to Hillsboro Bridge, 

New Hampshire, where 

he engaged in business. 

Here, too, Mr. Freeman 

held various public elec- 

tive offices and now re- 
gards this city as his legal 
residence. In 1898 he was 
offered the position of 

United States commercial 

agent at St. Pierre, and 

while at this post he acted 

as British consul for 10 

months in 1905. On June 

22, 1906, Mr. Freeman was 

promoted to the position 

of consul) at Ste eeteme 

The following year he was 

transferred to the post at 
Durango, Mexico, of which consulate he was the jincumbent until 
August 19, 1911, when he was promoted to the important post at | 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 





THOMAS D. EDWARDS. 
United States Consul at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 


Mr. Tuomas D. Epwarps, the present incumbent of the United 
States consulate at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, was born in Floyd, 
New York, April, 1849. He later in life chose Lead, South Da- 
kota, as his legal residence and has regarded that place ever since 
as his home town. Mr. Edwards received his education at the 
various institutions of learning in Rome, New York, and entered the 
newspaper work. His ability in this direction soon brought him 
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the editorship of a daily newspaper, which position he held for 20 
years. In 1883 Mr. Edwards was tendered the position of postmaster 
at Lead, South Dakota. He accepted the office, which he ably filled 
for three years, and resigned to accept various other municipal official 
positions. After formal examination Mr. Edwards was appointed 
United States consul to 
Ciudad Juarez on June 30, 
1905, which post he is oc- 
cupying at the present 
time. 


Whig, | (Case iayS IL 
by A TEA IE, —= AID. © th In @ 
United States consul who 
has figured frequently in 
Latin American affairs is 
Charles Louis Latham. 
Mr. Latham was born in 
Greenville, North Carolina, 
December 18, 1877, and 
was educated at private 
schools and at St. Mary’s 
College, Gastoria, North 
Carolina. He contimued 
his studies at Bingham 
Military School, Asheville, 
North Carolina, from which 
institution he was gradu- 
atedin 1898. Afterseveral — (@hoto by Harris-Ewing.) 
years of activity in ‘the CHARLES L. LATHAM, 
business world Mr. Latham 
entered the Georgetown 
Law School, at Washington, graduating therefrom in 1904. During 
his residence in Washington he was employed as clerk in the War 
Department. After due examination he was appointed to the 
position of consul at Cartagena, Colombia, on February 17, 1909. 
This position he occupied until August 19, 1911, when he was pro- 
moted to the post at Punta Arenas, Chile. 





United States Consul at Punta Arenas, Chile 
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‘“‘Across South America. A Narrative of Personal Experience in the Andes and on 
the Amazon,” by Charles Johnson Post, appears in the first installment of the Novem- 
ber Century. Mr. Post tells the story in a very entertaining way, but is inclined to 
stress the difficulties of the journey and to see the darker side of the picture—the shad- 
ows instead of the high lights—of the country he is passing through. However, his 
descriptions of the magnificent Andean scenery are graphic and couched in masterly 
prose that sometimes borders on the poetic. As an instance we quote his description 
of the scene when he reached the summit of the ascent: 


At rare intervals some eddying rift would be blown in the mists, and for a brief moment Mount Sorata 
would stand clear and sharp against the blue patch of sky, with its great white shoulder scarcely more than 
5 miles away across a precipitous gorge. High above our world it seemed to rise,a Titanic, bulking, cata- 
clysmic mass, magnificent in its immensity. Enormous cliffs of snow towered above the scarred, black 
gorges of its flanks, glittering in the flash of momentary sunlight and irridescent in the purple shadows. 
High against its face clouds were born and were shredded in the blast of an unseen gale; now and again an 
avalanche of snow broke from some slope and was whirled in a feathery spray into the shadows of a gorge 
thousands of feet below. It could blanket a dozen villages, yet it was diminished on the tremendous slopes 
until it seemed no more than the tiny avalanche ona tinroofat home. Vertically, nearly 2 miles above the 
trail across the divide, rose the white fang of the summit that has still defied all efforts at scaling. 





LLAMAS ON THE HIGHLANDS. 


After the cairn that marks the divide is passed, the trail leads abruptly downward. At first it is a relief 
to lean back in the saddle and feel the strain come on the crupper while the breast strap flaps loosely once 
more, but hour after hour of constant descent and the constant straining back in the saddle became more 
irksome and monotonous than the leaning forward on the upward climb. The descent is rapid. The 
pack train coils about among the buttresses of the mountains along a broad shelf that is often cut into the 
steep slopes and always plunging downward. We were almost below the line of clouds, and a few moments 
later they were drifting past just overhead, and there, far below us, stretched the deep, crooked valley of 
Sorata. 

It was the very heart of the Andes. In the wedge-shaped channel of the tortuous valley a slender thread 
of white torrent narrowed and disappeared in the haze of depth and distance. The huge mountains swept 
upward like the sides of a great bowl, while delicately floating strata of fleecy clouds seemed to mark off 
and measure and then accent their enormous altitudes. Beyond and above them rose other peaks and the 
jagged fangs of interlocking mountain ranges that formed this colossal Andean maze. There wasno sense of 
distance, even the feeling of space seemed to be for the instant gone, and, under the long mellow rays of the 
afternoon sun, with this vast shattered universe spread before us, it was as though we had been suddenly 
translated and left dizzy and bewildered in an opalescent infinity. 


Among his descriptions of scenes characteristic of the Bolivian Andes are the follow- 
ing paragraphs dealing with a breeding ground for llamas and with the Aymara herders: 


On the new trail the dead level of the plateau gave way to more rolling country, the ragged, snow-capped 
line of mountains at the horizon came closer. Huayna-Potosi loomed on our right, and, growing more 
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impressive every hour, was the great, white mass of Mount Sorata, dead ahead. Then the rolling country 
closed in and narrower valleys succeeded, with the rugged foothills on each side. In this part was an 
enormous breeding ground for llamas. For miles the hills were dotted with them. Baby llamas, newly 
porn and still blinking at the strange world, huddled timidly in behind a tuft of bunch grass or behind 
some small bowlder, while the queer, goosenecked mother stood near with apparent indifference. Little 
llamas in all stages of adolescence and awkwardness gamboled on the hillsides, and the llama herds dotting 
the slopes looked for all the world like big, stiffnecked, grotesque sheep. Among them were the Aymara 
herders who, like traditional shepherds, played their weird and mournful flutes or pipes. Over and over 
again came the same strain carried for miles in the thin, still air. In the various fiestas there are many 
varieties, but in the mountains or on the trail, for often they play as they walk, it is almost always this 
invariable measure: 





One of its little phrases curiously reminded me of that chanted taunt of my boyhood, 
‘Over the fence is ou-oot!” 

Rarely does the Aymara make his own flute or pipe, simple though it is. Their manufacture isa native 
industry by itself. Like a true musician, the Aymara must have his instrument just so, and up in the 
higher altitudes the flutes are made and brought down to be sold in the market on the days of fiesta. His 
single weapon, a sling of the pattern made famous by David and Goliath, is of twisted llama wool, and will 
throw a*stone the size of alemon. He develops a wonderful skill in its use. 

It may be well to state that the Aymaras alluded to by Mr. Post are the remnants 
of the once powerful race of Indians that dominated Bolivia and parts of Peru before 
they were conquered by the Incas, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Long 
before this time they seem to have possessed considerable culture, as is evidenced 
by some of the remains of their civilization. The legends of the Incas attributed 
the origin of their own civilization to the regions where dwelt the Aymaras, and their 
‘“‘holy land” was located near Lake Titicaca. 

When the conquering Spaniards invaded the country and subjugated the Incas, the 
Aymardas had long been in subjection to the latter and were then a decadent race, © 
retaining, however, their language and ancient customs. Physically they are short 
and thickset, with an unusually large chest development, doubtless due to the con- 
stant breathing of the rarified atmosphere of their elevated Andean home. They 
have the same reddish complexion, brcad face, black eyes, and rounded foreheads 
that distinguished the Quichuas or Incas, and doubtless the origin of both races could 
be traced to the scme parent stem. 

One of the unique and attractive features of Mr. Post’s article is its embellishment 
by his own artistic drawings, depicting scenes, incidents, and characters met with on 
the journey. 


In the October Century we note a most interesting article by Dr. Frederic A. 
Lucas, on ‘‘ The Antiquity of Man,’’ This, as the subcaption states, is ‘‘A brief survey 
of the evidence in the light of the most recent discoveries,’’ and the portion of the 
article of most interest to the people of the Western Hemisphere is that which deals. 
with the question as to whether man’s first appearance thereon was in North or South 
America. The general assumption has heretofore been, largely for reasons advanced 
in the excerpt given below, that man’s first appearance in the Western World was 
due to migration from Asia; but this assumption is called in question by late dis- 
coveries, as Dr. Lucas points out in his excellent article. 

The article is, of course, scholarly and authoritative, and we take the liberty of 
reproducing an excerpt of that portion which is of peculiar interest to the readers 
of the BULLETIN. 


It has been generally assumed that man made his appearance somewhere in southern Asia and then 
spread in various directions to people the earth, and that the New World is very new so far as man is con- 


Courtesy of the Century Magazine. Drawn by Charles R. Knight. 


AN EPISODE OF THE STONE AGE. 


Our very-great-grandfather of some 700,000 years ago as science pictures him in an unpleasant episode. 
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cerned. Although this assumption still stands as a general proposition, accumulating evidence tends to 
show that while man is a comparatively recent arrival in the Western Hemisphere, yet he is positively 
old, and must have reached here very many thousand years ago. 

Curiously enough, testimony of the existence of early races of man in America comes from the south 
and not from the north, where theoretically man should have come into the Western Continent by way 
of some convenient bridge of land or ice where Behring Strait now is. There have been, it is true, various 
discoveries that at first sight seemed to place a high antiquity on man in North America, but none of these 
has stood the searching light of scientific investigation, and not one is generally, not to say universally, 
accepted by the world of science. Probably the most striking discovery in South America was that made 
in 1896 by Nordenskjéld, showing that the extinct giant ground-sloth Mylodon, a predecessor of the mas- 
todon, was kept in a state of domestication by early man. Since then various skulls and portions of skulls, 
some nearly complete, some fragmentary, have come to light, and while most will consider that while 
Dr. Ameghino overestimates the age of these crania, none can deny the great antiquity of all and the 
primitive character of some. Of doubtful age and origin are certain masses of baked clay, ascribed by 
Dr. Ameghino to fires made by man, and by his opponents to the heat of volcanic eruptions. Be this as 
it may, the evidence available at present shows the existence of man at an earlier date in South America 
than in North America. 


In speaking of the traces of the earliest existence of man, Dr. Lucas incidentally 
gives us the following picture of our somewhat remote ancestor, whose antiquity is 
such that in comparison we feel almost closely related to the Neanderthal man, who 
lived but a paltry 100,000 years ago. 

Many of us would like to know just how this very-great-grandfather of ours looked, and there have been 
various attempts to gratify this quite natural curiosity. We havea good foundation to build on in the way 
of fairly complete skeletons, but many details are necessarily left, if not to the imagination, at least to 
the theories of the re-creators. We know that this far-off ancestor of ours was a little under the average 
height, with slightly longer arms than man has nowadays, and that the thigh portion of the leg was pro- 
portionately longer than in any modern man; also we know that he had a low forehead and beetling brows, 
and that while the jaws as a whole were prominent, the chin was retreating. Owing to the straightness 
of the backbone and the bend in the knees, the body was probably carried with a slight forward stoop. 
Of this we are fairly certain; it is when we come to externals that we call upon the law of probabilities 


to give him a swarthy complexion and endow him with a considerable covering of hair, characters that 
exposure to weather seem to call for. 


“Through the Gateway of El Dorado ”’ is the title of Casper Whitney’s second install- 
ment of his South American stories appearing in Harper’s Magazine for November. 

In the early days of the Spanish conquest the fabled land of El Dorado was the 
great incentive which led to the exploration and exploitation of the section where 
these riches were supposed to lie in the lap of nature—to be had for the gathering— 
and Mr. Whitney locates it as follows: 

For the better part of two centuries, indeed, had the reported riches of this mysterious land been noised 
about the small world, to gather soldiers of fortune at every gateway and put in motion a series of daring 
explorations never since equaled. From the Meta River on the north to the Caqueta (a north branch of 
the Amazon) on the south, from the Andes’ Cordilleras on the west to the Rio Negro and the Orinoco on 
the east, so ranged the fabled land where gold aud precious stones awaited the successful adventurer. In 
the wilderness between the Guaviare River, which empties into the Orinoco at San Fernando de Atabapo, 
and the Uaupes, entering the Rio Negro just above San Gabriel, Von Huten sought the El Dorado. Driven 
by the same impulse, Ordaz, a captain of Cortés, in 1531 explored the Orinoco as far as Atures, the north end 
of the great cataracts; Herrera went up the Meta via the Orinoco four years later; Orellana, in 1561, voyaged 
down the Amazon; Quesada searched far to the west and south, even into Peru. And all the while the 
restless Caribs spread the fable along their voyages, which began at the mouth of the Orinoco and extended 
south to the Rio Negro. 

Mr. Whitney’s visit to this section was occasioned by his determination to explore 
the regions of the upper Orinoco above Esmerelda. In order to save time he made 
the successful experiment of utilizing one of the cafios (natural waterways like our 
larger creeks) which come into the Guainia River from the east, and starting from 
Maroa cut across the country by paddling up the cafio until it connected with the 
Casequiare River and thence to the upper Orinoco. This particular caflo, which was 
entered a short distance below Maroa, was something like 100 yards wide, with quite 
a swift current. 

One of the striking features of the waterways of the country which Mr. Whitney 
describes in his article relates to the variously colored waters of the rivers, and the 
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fact that when one flows into another there does not seem to be any gradual diffusion, 
but on the contrary there seems to be a sharp line of demarcation at the apparent 
point of actual contact. 


One of the phenomena of this land of waters is the retention by each of its own color without diffusion to 
the very point of actual contact, even where the rivers differ vastly in volume. Black waters flow into 
white ones, and white ones empty into black ones, retaining their individuality up to the very edge, a 
visible line of demarcation—on one side white, on the other side black—unmingled and unexplained. 
Thus the puny black Atabapo joins the surging white Orinoco to no loss of integrity; the black Negro 
receives almost at right angles the odious white Casiquiare without contamination, and itself empties into 
the Amazon, not so much as tinging the mud-colored waters of that mighty river. Humboldt reports on 
the lower Casiquiare, which I did not visit, a black and a white stream, both coming from the east, while 
of the rivers flowing in from the west, some are of white and some of black water. Of the number of small 
streams coming into the upper Casiquiare from the east, those I noted were olive. These colors, which 
among white waters range from the really white Branco through many yellowish mud shades, and of 
black waters from the greenish and bluish and deep brownish to the really deep, almost black, of the Negro , 
high up, are explained, the scientists maintain, by the character of the soil whence they take their source 
and through which they flow. Those rising among the decaying roots, leaves, and vegetable matter of the 
forests are the black, and the white those that have their source and course in the alluvial and clayey, soils. 





(Photo by Caspar Whitney. Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine.) 


MR. WHITNEY’S CANOE AND ITS CREW OF SIX INDIANS. 


Mr. Whitney’s varied and extensive travels enable him to add interest to his articles 
by little touches of philosophic reflections on the manners, customs, and superstitions 
of the widely separated races that he has personally mingled with, noting unexpected 
similarities, such as the following paragraph interpolated in one of his passages descrip- 
tive of his crew of six Indians: 

The ways of these men, less touched by civilization than any crew I had on the road, interested me 
greatly. Yet how much alike are the different species of the human family. InSiam andin Malaya my 
men built crude little altars in the jungle upon which to lay a bit of fruit, a flower, a piece of their costume 
when they wanted to propitiate their gods for protection against the fever of some malodorous spot, or 
against ‘‘the animal,’’ as always the terrible tiger is spoken of. In the far north, as we worked our weary 
starving way back from the Barren Grounds, old Beniah, leader of my company of Dog-Rib Indians, was 
wont to invite a fair wind by throwing pinches of the treasured tobacco into the air with muttered invoca- 
tion. At the other end of the world, here on the Casiquiare, my men had rather a literal manner of casting 
their bread upon the waters by throwing a handful of mandioca over the side of the canoe, or a piece of shirt, 
always accompanied by palaver, which probably stood for a prayer of relief, though, of course, I never 
knew. 
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‘Charting and Lighting the Caribbean”’ isa timely articlein the November num- 
ber of the American Review of Reviews, by Herbert Janvrin Browne. The author 
dwells upon the deplorable scarcity of lighthouses and gives many instances of inac- 
curacies in charts and maps of this region. The urgent need of attention to the existing 
conditions is shown in the first two paragraphs of the article: 


An average annual loss in wrecks in excess of $2,000,000 in the Caribbean Sea directs attention to certain 
problems in this basin, considered as the Atlantic approach to the Panama Canal, now nearing completion. 
That the stated loss is due principally to conditions which can be remedied is recognized by all maritime 
authorities. That this record of marine disaster threatens to rise proportionately with the prospective 
threefold development of commerce through the canal urges consideration of these problems in their larger 
and more scientific aspect. 

With a longer littoral and area equal to the Mediterranean, the Caribbean presents a series of related 
conditions no less interesting than those of the Suez gateway and far less advanced toward solution. Fore- 
most in immediate commercial and maritime importance come questions of accurate and comprehensive 
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MAP SHOWING THE CARIBBEAN SEA AND THE TWO EQUATORIAL CURRENTS ENTER- 
ING THROUGH THE PASSES OF THE LESSER ANTILLES AND THE COUNTER CUR- 
RENTS FLANKING THESE ON EITHER SIDE. 


charting, of adequate lighthouses, beacons,and buoys. Following closely run the detailed and seasonal 
study of currents, meteorology, magnetic variations, and the imperfectly known contours of the ocean bed. 
The geology of the littoral and islands needs critical examination, for in few other portions of the known 
globe are the forces of erosion, upheaval, and coastal growth in such rapid operation. 


The author then gives details as to inaccuracies and omissions in many of the 
accepted maps and charts, the grotesque mixture of the nomenclature of this region, 
the scarcity of lighthouses when contrasted with the Mediterranean, and also describes 
the ocean currents as follows: 

Two equatorial currents enter the Caribbean through the passes of the Lesser Antilles, cross its vast 
stretches, and barely join in the forced embraces of the tumultuous channel of Yucatan. Again separating 
three streams are formed, one encircling, the second dividing the Gulf of Mexico, finally uniting with the 
third in the Straits of Florida. These twin thermal rivers of the Caribbean are flanked on either side by 


counter currents hugging the continental and Cuban coasts until they surrender to the Tropic sun or sink 
to the slow-moving abysses of the sea. 
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These surface currents are subject toextraordinary changes of volume, speed, direction, and temperature , 
effects of partially understood seasonal and meteorological conditions. Only careful and Jong-continued 
stream measurements and observations at criticaland widely separated points, joined and harmonized with 
extended weather and tidal observations, will solve the problems. 

Imperfect knowledge of the commingling of an easterly offshoot of the north equatorial current with the 
Cuban counter current between Cape San Antonio and the Isle of Pines has resulted in enormous loss of 
property by wrecks in the vicinity of Cape Corrientes, Cuba, in the last three years. Pushed up by the 
shallow bottom of the approaching coast this strange current doubles its speed at times to 4 knots an hour, 
and the unfortunate navigator caught unawares in the eastern curve finds his vessel piled up on the 
unlighted Cuban coast. A sum represented by the losses at this one point would cover the cost of the 
most comprehensive and scientific survey outlined in this article. 


As a first step looking toward the improvement of this state of affairs the author 
makes the following suggestion: 


It is evident that a comprehensive study of the Caribbean problems calls for international treatment. 
The Territories of 15 Governments border on this basin. The harbors and coasts of other nations can not 
be invaded even for friendly surveys. Lighthouses and weather stations are national projects. * * * 
A conference committee to meet in Washington under official invitation at any early date, international 
in its membership and of the highest scientific and economic rank. Such a committee would be able to 
formulate plans and organization, to define the work, and recommend methods for its practical accom- 
plishment. 





(Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society.) 


THE SPECTACLED BEAR. 


Frederico, the rare specimen of Ursus ornatus, commonly known as the 
“‘Spectacled Bear,’’ recently acquired by the New York Zoological Society. 
The species is found only in the South American Andes. 


“The Spectacled Bear”’ is an article in the Bulletin of the New York Zoological 
Society descriptive of the recently acquired rare specimen of Ursus ornatus. Being 
strictly an Andean species and very rarely found in captivity, we reproduce the 
following excerpt from the article: 


On at least three or four occasions the spectacled bear of the Andes has been exhibited in zoological gar- 
dens for brief periods. During the past 15 years, which have embraced many tours of the zoological gardens 
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of Europe by American zoologists, we have seen but one specimen, which was in the Amsterdam Garden, 
in 1903. We have not heard of a specimen being exhibited in North America prior to the arrival of the 
one now here. 

During the past 11 years our efforts to secure a spectacled bear have been persistent and continuous. 
Every person bound for South America and offering to procure for us any animal found in that continent, 
has been importuned to procure an Ursus ornatus. After years of waiting and many disappointments, 
Mr. Edgar Beecher Bronson, author of “In Closed Territory,” finally procured for us in Quito, Ecuador, 
a fine specimen of the species so long desired. It was obtained from Don Segundo Espinoza de los Monteros, 
governor of the Panoptico at Quito, and is now about 2 years old. * * * Frederico arrived at the park 
on January 9 in perfect condition. 

Frederico, Ursus ornatus, is a jet black bear of rather slender build with a long, rangy body, very long 
feet, small ears, placed far apart, semicircular claws of large size for a small bear, and on his face and throat 
the strange white markings from which the species takes its name. Instead of the usual complete circle 
of white surrounding each eye, the circle is broken over the eye, and on the cheek a broad white band 
extends downward to the throat, where it meets a crossbar of white. From this half collar two bars of 
white extend down the throat to the breast, closely parallel. Frederico’s height at the shoulder is about 
32 inches, and his weight must be about 160 pounds. Having several more years of growth ahead of him 
he should attain to double his present weight. 

Regarding the life history of Ursus ornatus very little is known beyond the fact that it inhabits the Andes 
of Ecuador and Peru. Its dentition is said to resemble in certain features that of the sloth bear of India, 
but we do not vouch for it. * * * Frederico is very tame and indulges in several amusing tricks, one 
of which consists in jumping repeatedly, like a bucking horse. 


“The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace,’’ a part of the opening address 
of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, appears in the last issue of the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law. Dr. Butler is a member of the board of trustees and of the executive 
committee of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and his is the first 
authoritative and detailed statement of the work to be undertaken and the method 
to be pursued by this institution. 

The activities of the institution are to be classed under three principal divisions 
or departments: 

(1) The division of international law, which will be under the direction of Prof. 
James Brown Scott: 


Will promote the development of international law by study, by conferences, by aiding negotiations 
and by publication, and will assist in bringing about such a progressive development of the rules of inter- 
national law as will enable them to meet with constantly growing adequacy the needs of the nations of the 
world in their juristic relations toward each other. It will not be sufficient, however, to bring the princi- 
ples and rules of international law to the notice of the people of various nations; the rights and duties that 
are implied in these principles and rules and that follow from them must be clearly and effectively taught. 
Furthermore, this division of the endowment will aim constantly to inculeate the belief that intercourse 
between nations should be based upon a correct and definite idea of international justice. To the perfecting 
and clarifying of the fundamental conception of international justice this division will assiduously devote 
rustelbi, SF se Es 

For this purpose the endowment will associate with Dr. Scott a consultative board composed of some of 
the most distinguished international lawyers in the world. The point of view of each great nation will be 
represented in their councils, and the results to be arrived at will be the joint work of jurists of every schoo 
and of every language. 


(2) The division of economics and history: 


It will be under the direction of Prof. John Bates Clark, of Columbia University, whose foremost place 
among English-speaking economists is gladly recognized everywhere. The work of this division, like that 
of the division of international law, will be scientific and scholarly in character, in organization, and in 
method. Like the division of international law, the division of economics and history will aim at the 
education of public opinion and at the formulation of conclusions that may serve for the guidance of govern- 
mental policy. With Prof. Clark will be associated a score of the world’s leading economists. * * * 
The results arrived at in this case, as in the case of the division of international law, will not be those 
imposed upon the judgment of one people by the scholars and economists of another, but they will be 
those that are reached by cooperation between economists of a dozen nations. 

It will be the business of this division of the work of the endowment to study the economic causes and 
effects of war; the effect upon the public opinion of nations and upon-international-good will, of retaliatory , 
discriminatory, and preferential tariffs; the economic aspects of the present huge expenditures for military 
purposes, and the relation hetween military expenditures and international well-being and the world-wide 
program for social improvement and reform which is held in waiting through lack of means for its execution. 
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Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History. 


A GROUND SLOTH GROUP. 


Sketch of the ground sloth exhibit installed in the Quarternary Hall of the American Museum. The 
skeletons are grouped around a tree trunk in poses indicating the supposed habits and adaptation of 
the living animals. The Lestodon, standing on his hind legs, is endeavoring to reach up and drag 
down branches of the tree. One of the Mylodons is busily digging and tearing at the roots to loosen 
and break them and so help his big friend to uproot and pull the tree down. A third animal is coming 
around the base of the tree to assist in the digging operations, while a fourth stands at a short distance 
ready to add his weight to drag down the branches when they are brought within reach. 
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(3) The division of intercourse and education— 


the director for which has not yet been announced. It will be the function of this division to supplement 
the work of the two divisions, which may be called, perhaps, the scientific ones, by carrying forward vigor- 
ously and in cooperation with existing agencies the educational work of propaganda, of international hos- 
pitality, and of promoting international friendship. Among the tasks of this division will be to diffuse infor- 
mation and to educate public opinion regarding the causes, nature, and effects of war, and the means for its 
prevention and avoidance; to establish a better understanding of international rights and duiies and a more 
perfect sense of international justice among the inhabitants of civilized nations; to cultivate friendly feelings 
between the inhabitants of different countries, and to increase the knowledge and understanding of each 
other of the several nations; to promote a general acceptance of peaceable methods in the settlement of inter - 
national disputes, and totmaintain, promote, and assist such establishments, organizations, associations, 
and agencies as shall be deemed necessary or useful in the accomplishment of the purpose for which the 
endowment exists. In other words, this division will make practical application of the teachings and find- 
ings of the divisions of international law and of economics and history. 


The above excerpts give but a very inadequate idea of the scope of the work of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, as outlined by Dr. Butler, The present 
lamentable state of affairs in Europe emphasize the pressing necessity of beginning a 
world-wide propaganda such as is outlined. 


‘‘South American Markets and Our Merchant Marine,’ with the subcaption 
‘‘ Argentina, ” isan extensive and well-illustrated article by J. G. Corey in the Septem- 
ber number of Commerce and Industries Magazine. 

Mr. Corey devotes the first two pages of his story to arguments for the rebuilding ot 
the merchant marine of the United States and severely arraigns those opposed to gov- 
ernmental aid to the shipbuilding interests. He says: 


This is not a political question. It rises above politics, and every Republican and Democrat in Congress 
should legislate for the benefit of the American people, regardless of any section that may be benefited more 
than another. Millions of (capital would be readily invested in shipyards and merchant ships were our 
Government to adopt a policy of protection. By that we mean that our American steamships should have 
the carrying of American mails to all the ports of the world where they run. This would give employment 
to hundreds of thousands of men and create inyestment opportunities for millions of idle capital seeking 
investment in new enterprises * * *. There is no reason why American-built ships could not be built 
and operated as cheaply as in any other country in the world. The one real objection that is raised— 


and here Mr. Corey touches a crucial point in the whole question— 


is the fact that we pay double the wages here that are paidin Europe. That is true not only in shipbuilding, 
but it is true in every industry that we have in the United States, and yet it has been proven over and over 
again that with our inventive genius we have been able to manufacture goods as cheaply as they are manu- 
factured in Europe. Our labor produces twice as much here as abroad. 


Leaving the discussion of this question, Mr. Corey turns to the matter of closer rela- 
tions and better acquaintance on the part of the people of the United States with those 
of South America and speaks of the advantage of travel in this direction in the following 
strain: 

There are tides in travel. In years past the drift was westward, and thousands followed the pioneers to 
the Golden Gate. In past years the tide set toward Europe, and all that could spare the money were found 
with their Badaekers looking for the ruins as well as the art galleries of Europe. By this time the great 
Evropean centers have been pretty thoroughly explored by American scholars and travelers. The tide of 
travel is changing, and now Americans are looking southward and making a study of the enchanting history 
of our sister Republics and the delights which bountiful nature offers the visitor to their charming regions. 
South America has been called the world’s great garden, a continent of bloom. Itis the native soil of count- 
less flowers, fragrant and full of color. Nowhere in the world do we find more luxurient vegetation. Birds 
of bright plumage are seen everywhere. Theskiesare kindly. South America isa continent of the greatest 
rivers and the most towering mountains. It is the Andean peaks which have tempted the famous moun- 
tain climbers to their most daring feats. When winter blasts are sweeping over North America, the south- 
ern continent is basking under the warm and genial sun of summer. A voyage to South America can be 
made the most enjoyable and at the same time the most profitable of any trip that can be taken by the stu- 
dent, the manufacturer, or banker to any part of the world. The antiquarian is finding the relics of the Incas 
most interesting, and is led to dream of an almost forgotten past. 


The article concludes with a detailed description of Buenos Aires in particular 
and Argentina in general, giving geographical, political, social, educational, com- 
mercial, and statistical information in a most entertaining style. 
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In the same number of this magazine we note an article entitled ‘‘ Factors of Suc- 
cess in South American Trade,’’ by S. H. Grech. The author isa foreign-born Ameri- 
can, for many years engaged in South American trade, and is now the representa- 
tive of a trading company doing business in these markets. His wide and varied 
experience in the export trade gives point to his well-written article. 


““Operating a Mexican Opal Mine’’ is an instructive and interesting article by 
T. M. M. Macfarlane in the Mining and Engineering World, of October 14, 1911. 
It deals with the industry as carried on in the State of Queretaro, Mexico, and enters 
into details from the mining of the rough stones to their final dressing or polishing. 


Another article in the same publication is ‘‘ The Future of the Honduras Mining 
Industry,’’ by Paul Wooten. The author dwells on the wonderful richness as well as 
diversity of the mineral resources of that country and the present neglected con- 
dition of the mining industry and its magnificent future possibilities. 


In the October issue of the American Review of Reviews, under ‘‘ Progress of 
the World,’’ is noted the organization of the Atlantic & Pacific Transport Co., with 
Mr. Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, as president. The authorized capital of the 
company is placed at $15,000,000 and its purpose is to operate a fleet of American- 
built ships from ocean to ocean through the Panama Canal. The plans, however, 
according to this article, seem to be contingent upon the new company’s success 
in bidding for the ocean mail contracts now being advertised by the Postmaster 
General and for which proposals will be received up to November 25 next. The 
Government offers 10-year contracts for weekly mail service between New York 
and Colon, New Orleans and Colon, San Francisco and Panama, and fortnightly 
between Seattle and Panama, to be inaugurated on the completion of the canal 
in 1913. 

An important factor in this company’s business will be the incidental trade with 
Central and South American countries. This the company proposes to develop by 
means of a system of seagoing barges to operate along the coast and connect with 
the mail steamers from the United States. These barges are to be of light draft, 
in order that they may be able to penetrate the shoal bays, roadsteads, and rivers, 
and thus build up a large traffic to be transferred to the large ships. At the canal 
entrances, Colon and Panama, large piers and warehouses for the handling of such 
traffic are already under construction by the Isthmian Canal Commission on behalf 
of the Government. President Baker states that within easy water communication 
of these points there are 14,000,000 people, representing not less than $135,000,000 
commerce. It is the hope of Mr. Baker and his associates that the United States 
may be able not only to secure a large share of this commerce, but that it may be 
substantially increased in volume. 


“Banking in Mexico,’’ by Sr. Enrique Martinez-Sobral, is the first installment of 
an article dealing historically and technically with the banking business in Mexico, 
in the Mexican Financier of October 7, 1911. 


“‘A Reading Journey Through South America,”’ the first of a series of articles written 
by Harry Weston Van Dyke for the Chautauquan, appears in the September num- 
ber. This article deals with the ‘“‘Discovery and conquest” of the South American 
countries, and shows careful preparation and research. The second of the series, 
covering the ‘Colonial period and war of independence,” appears in the October 
number. 

Much of the material of these articles was gathered from the Columbus Library of 
the Pan American Union and other sources of information peculiar to this institution, 
and hence the valuable information—geographical, historical, and social is of the 
most accurate character. 
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The style of compilation and the narrative form given to otherwise dull facts are 
very attractive. 


Mercurio is the name of a new magazine which begins its first number in Sep- 
tember, 1911. Its editor is Joseph Branyas, and its business office is in the Pro- 
gressive Union Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, where it is published. The con- 
tents of the Mercurio might well satisfy all tastes; there are pages of essays, a good 
poem or so, a description of the building of a monster ocean greyhound, notes on 
events of contemporary interest, a daily chronical of history (for the month between 
July 15 and August 15, 1911), abundant fashion notes, a page of selected cartoons, 
and some jokes. There are also many interesting advertisements in both the front 
and back of the volume, but, fortunately, the body of it is given altogether to the 
reading matter. All these pages are in Spanish, evidently written by Spaniards 
(that is, Spanish-speaking men or women born and educated to the language). The 
illustrations, of which there are many, are particularly fine examples of the engray- 
ers’ and half-toners’ art. Indeed, the Mercurio is worth reading, either by the 
Latin American who lives at home or may be residing abroad, or by the foreign stu- 
dent of the language who wishes to have at hand current literature, in Spanish, with 
which he can amus2 himself while profiting thereby. The price of the subscription 
to Mercurio, which promises to appear as a monthly, is $1.50 gold a year. 


‘‘ Coffee Plantations in Southern Mexico”’ is quite an extensive and well-illustrated 
article by O. Sperber in the November Bankers Magazine. The article deals with 
the coffee plantations of the Soconusco district, along the border of Guatemala in the 
State of Chiapas, Mexico, and among the other interesting features is a detailed esti- 
mate of the expenses and receipts of a new coffee plantation. The estimate is given 
in tabulated form and is very comprehensive. It covers a period of 10 years and 
includes as the first item $15,000, the purchase price of 1,700 acres of land, including 
contracts for 10 families of laborers and advances to these for 1911, and, proceed- 
ing, gives the estimated yearly expense for each of the succeeding years. The total 
expense is given at $352,350 and the total estimated receipts for the 10 years is 
$525,000, thus showing a net profit of $172,650. After this period the net profits 
should be much greater—the initial expenses for land, trees, nurseries, etc., being 
eliminated. 

In describing the soil and climatic conditions of the district, Mr. Sperber says: 

The soil of Soconusco is particularly suitable to the cultivation of coffee. It consists of a rich, deep 
humas, of volcanic origin, with a slight proportion of lime. The climatic conditions of that region are 
likewise particularly favorable to the growth of the coffee plant. 

Reliable reports covering 10 years give a yearly average of 204 days on which rain fell, the daily rainfall 


being of 1.98 cubic maters. This amount of moisture is an essential condition for the obtainment of a good 
coffee crop. 


“‘The Mining Industry in Mexico” is an editorial in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of October 7, which deals with the present situation in Mexico and the 
effect of the recent political disturbances on the several mining districts, in some 
of which the revolution caused not even a ripple in the activities of the mines. The 
concluding sentence—‘‘ With the labor situation clearing and the political difficulties 
in a fair way of being settled, the mining industry generally is looking forward to a 
period of prosperity under Mexico’s new régime ””—shows the hopeful outlook. 

The following articles in the same issue of the Journal deal with local condi- 
tions—‘‘Mining in Tamaulipas,’”’ by W. J. Storms; ‘‘ Yaqui River district of Sonora,’’ 
by C. N. Nelson; and the “‘ Problem of the Nueva Luz Shaft,’’ by Carl Heinrich. 


“The Brazil of To-Day,’’ in the Outlook, of October 21, is a thoughtful and 
very comprehensive article by Elbert F. Baldwin. Frequent allusions to and quo- 
tations from The Pan American Union, by John Barrett; ‘‘Brazil and Her People 
of To-Day,’’ by Nevin O. Winter; ‘‘Brazil in 1910,’ by J. C. Oakenfull; ‘‘Brazil,”’ 
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by Pierre Dennis; and ‘‘Across South America,’’ by Hiram Bingham, show the 
author’s sources for much of his up-to-date information and the thorough study he 
has made of his subject. The commercial relations between Brazil and the United 
States, methods of increasing the trade, and fostering closer and even more cordial 
relations between the two countries form the larger part of his theme. 


“The True Romance of Panama,’’ by Fullerton L. Waldo, is continued in the 
October number of the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. This 
installment deals with the systematic surveys for an interoceanic waterway from 
the expedition of Admiral Selfridge in 1870 down to the survey made by Mr. 
A. G. Menocal from Greytown to Brito—the Nicaragua route—in 1885. 


‘Necessary Panama Canal Legislation,’’ by Emory R. Johnson, in the November 
North American Review, isa thoughtful study of the question as to the best policy 
to be pursued in the government of the Canal Zone upon the completion of the work. 
The author has evolved a complete plan for such government and goes into the matter 
at considerable length and in detail in a very interesting and convincing manner- 


“Outdoor Idling in Mexico,’ by J. A. McGuire, in Outdoor Life, is a delight- 
fully entertaining story of hunting and fishing in the hills of Chihuahua and Sonora, 
including an interesting account of some of the ruins of the Cliff Dwellers and descrip- 
tions of the Tarahumara Indians, who live only in the Sierra Madre Mountains. Four- 
teen good photographs give added interest to the article. 


‘“‘The Hope of Art in America,’’ an address made in the ‘‘ Hall of the Americas’’ 
of the Pan American Union by the Hon. James Bryce, ambassador from Great Britain 
to the United States, is published in the November issue of Art and Progress. 
The address was made upon the occasion of a reception given in honor of the dele- 
gates to the second annual convention of the American Federation of Arts. 


“The Production of Cocaine in Peru,’’ is an article by Sr. Alfredo Rabines, which 
appeared first in the Engineer, of London, and is reproduced in the September 
number of Peru To-Day. An editorial introduction precedes the article, giving a 
brief sketch of the growth and cultivation of the coca plant and cautioning against 
confusing this with the cacao from which cocoa and chocolate are obtained. 

The main article by Sr. Rabines deals with the coca plant and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process and the mechanical means used in the extraction of cocaine in a 
typical Peruvian plant. 


“The Condition of Cuba,’’ in November Lippincott’s, is a critical study of eco- 
nomic conditions in that country as Forbes Lindsay sees them. 


“Among the Forest Indians of Paraguay,’’ in the November issue of the Mis- 
sionary Review, is an account by Rev. G. W. Ray, F. R. G. S., of his visit to the 
Caingwa sun-worshiping Indians. 


“Notes on Huntington Mills in Nicaragua’’ is a technical discussion of the use 
of these mills for grinding gold ore in Nicaragua, by Clarence Carlton Semple, pub- 
lished in the October Bulletin of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


“Cuba as She is—An English View,” by Mr. Sydney Brooks, in the October 
Forum, is an account of the island based on a thorough tour of the country. It 
deals with the wonderful improvement of the health and cleanliness of the towns 
and villages, the remarkably low death rate—the lowest but one in the world—its 
marvelous commercial prosperity, its unparalleled natural resources, and some of 
its chief industries, such as the production of sugar, tobacco growing, fruit and vege- 
table cultivation, etc. 
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In the Supplement to the American Journal of International Law, July issue, 
will be found the text of the ‘‘General Treaty of Arbitration between Italy and the 
Argentine Republic,’’ translated from the Italian by Henry G. Crocker, of the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington. 


“Important Points on the Export and Import Trade,’’ is an address delivered by 
Mr. Hugh Gordan Miller, of New York, before the recent Argentina Trade Confer- 
ence, which is published in full by the Shoe and Aicather | Reporter, of October 
26, 1911. This is a most thoughtful and well digested consideration of the subject 
in its many aspects and replete with good suggestions for the advancement of trade 
between the United States and Latin American countries. 


‘The Castilloa Industry in Mexico’”’ is an interesting article in the October issue 
of Tropical Life (London), dealing with the rubber trees and also incidentally 
with the cacao trees as cultivated in Mexico. The article is illustrated with pictures 
taken by Mr. Harry S. Smith, of Caledonia Estate, Tobago, on a recent trip through 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Panama. 


“‘A Sketch of the Mining Industry in Perw”’ is an interesting and instructive article 
giving a most comprehensive account of the exploitation of Peru’s wonderful mineral 
resources, written by Mr. F. E. Ross, managing editor of Peru To-Day, for the 
Mexican Mining Journal. 


“The City of Good Airs’’ is the title of an interesting and profusely illustrated 
article by Nevin O. Winter, in the October Travel. It is descriptive of Buenos 
Aires in particular, and most of the illustrations are scenes in the beautiful ‘‘ Paris of 
America.’’ 


“Through the Beautiful Chanchamayo Valley to the Scenic Perene,’’ by F. C. 
Whiteley, in the August Inca Chronicle, is a delightful travel story embellished 
by a splendid series of photographs taken by the author, some of which are excep- 
tionally artistic and beautiful, while all are interesting and instructive. 


““The Idyl of ‘Quinta Presa,’ a Peruvian Viceroy and his Mistress,’’ is another 
beautifully illustrated historical story of Peru appearing in the same number of the 
Inca Chronicle, written by C. Biies. 
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Weltwirtschaftliche Aufgaben der deutschen Verwaltungspolitik (Economic Prob- 
lems of Germany, with a Contribution on Reforms in the Consular Service). By 
Dr. Bernhard Harms, of the University of Kiel. 12mo, 42 pages. Gustav Fischer, 
publisher, Jena, 1911. 
While the pamphlet deals almost altogether with commercial matters from a Ger- 
man viewpoint, it nevertheless shows a careful analysis of the tremendous course of 
international trade, and recognizes the importance of Latin America. 


Bases Elementales del Diagnéstico Jeneral i Técnica de Anatomia e Histolijia Pato- 
l6égicas i de Medicina Legal (Elements of General Diagnosis and the Technique 
of Pathologic Anatomy and Histology and of Legal Medicine). By Dr. M. Wes- 
tenhoeffer, professor in the University of Chile, etc., with 54 silnetanone 12vo, 
271 pages. Librarfa Inglesa de Hume i Cia. , Santiago, Chile. Price, 174 francs 
($3.50 gold). 

The study of medicine is carried on with enthusiasm in most Latin countries, and 
they use principally textbooks in French, but this relatively original work in Spanish 
(for students in the University of Chile) places the subject more immediately available 
for those who may prefer their native tongue in which to read their science. The 
book is well edited and published, and compares favorably with textbooks on similar 
topics from European or other American presses. 


The Man Who Likes Mexico. By Wallace Gillpatrick. The Century Co., New York. 
12mo, 374 pages, illustrated with 71 photographs. Price, $2 net. 

The book might even be called the man who loves Mexico. It is full of the kindli- 
ness, the courtesy, the gentleness, the lightheartedness and melancholy, the abandon 
and trustful fatalism, the poetry and romance of Mexico. Undoubtedly the author 
saw many things or noticed many conditions which might detract from the delights 
of travel in that country, but he seldom mentions them. This statement would be 
true of travel in any land, be it Germany, Japan, or the United States, but the dis- 
cussion of them belongs to the sociologist looking for trouble, and not to the narrator 
of personal experiences. The personal viewpoint is what so thoroughly interested 
Mr. Gillpatrick, and it is the note by which he so continuously appeals to the reader. 
His travels carried him across the wild mountains of Durango, into the hot country 
of the coast, among the native people, and into contact with the cultured residents 
of the larger cities. He indulges at times in somewhat guidebooky descriptions of 
scenes and places, but the reader detects at once the unfamiliar touch in these para- 
graphs and is glad when he returns to the people and the soil of Mexico. There is no 
effort at didactics, no preaching, no statistics. The book is merely a wholesouled 
expression of one man’s opinion, and a successful effort to infect the reader with the 
charm and the humanness of areal people. Perhaps a foreknowledge of Mexico would 
give to the study of the book an added interest, but whether or not one knows the 
country, its intrinsic charm well repays the reading of it. 


Paris-Rio de Janeiro—Un voyage de Noce. Par M. Georges Maldague. Edition de la 
Diction Francaise, 34 Avenue Bugeaud, Paris. Price, 3 milreis. 

After a perusal of Mr. Maldague’s entertaining book ‘‘A Honeymoon Trip from 
Paris to Rio de Janeiro,’ the reader is quite convinced that the only honeymoon trip 
really worth while is one to Brazil, so vividly does the young bride, a dainty spirituelle 
Parisian, portray in her journal, interwoven with her own love affair, the life on ship- 
board with its amusing and interesting descriptions of her fellow-passengers and landings 
at the various ports. In fact, her fund of information in regard to the country, its 
resources and industries, is so vast that were she less délicieuse one would be inclined 
to place her in the bas blew class. 
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Announcement has just been made that during 1912, beginning early in May, there 
will be held in London, England, an Anglo-Iberian-American Exposition (Gran 
Exposicién Anglo-Ibero-Americana). This is to occupy the ‘Great White City,” 
which is dedicated to international exhibits of this character, and, while forming 
part of greater London, is really a unique section of that biggest of world’s big capi- 
tals. The grounds and many of the, buildings of the exhibition city were used in 
1908 for a French exposition, in which the growth and development of all sides of 
the French Government were attractively illustrated. Visitors to London had then 
opportunity to study French culture in its broadest sense and the French idea most 
interestingly placed before them without the trouble and expense of traveling to 
the earth’s ends, where French colonies have extended. In 1910, and under the 
auspices of the Japanese Government, phases of the wonderful culture of Japan were 
exhibited in the White City, and the still more wonderful expansion of Japan into 
the modern life of the twentieth century was made an object lesson to students of 
international affairs. Now, in 1912, the Great White City is to be converted into a 
paradise of Latin America, in which the progress of the Latin Republics in the Western 
World willbe pictured. Buildings have already been named after the various republics, 
and others, such as the palace of art, the salon of geography, and the section of history, 
show general phases of Latin life. The visitor abroad during the coming summer 
should find this exposition one of the most interesting attractions of London. 


If, however, the traveler desires to study at first hand and to convince himself of 
the splendidly advanced position South America occupies in the artistic, industrial, 
and productive movements of to-day, opportunity will be offered to make a personal 
visit this winter to the major part of South America. The Hamburg-American Line, 
following its custom established three years ago, sends out its third grand cruise to 
South America, leaving New York January 20, 1912, by the twin-screw steamship 
Bluecher. This vessel is of 12,500 tons, modern in every way, and constructed espe- 
cially for travel in the Tropics, so that the trip is comfortable, no matter what the 
weather or the temperature. On this voyage the passengers are taken down the east 
coast, Visiting Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. In1912twonew featuresareintroduced, 
which will add greatly to the charm of the trip as a whole. Both the Strait of Magel- 
lan and the Cape Horn route from the east to the west coast will be explored going to 
and returning from Chile, and it has just been decided, also, toinclude the Panama Canal 
in the itinerary, touching at Colon on the return voyage, after passing among several of 
the beautiful West India Islands. Full information concerning this excellent tour can 
be obtained from the Hamburg-American Line, 45 Broadway, New York City. 


A new passenger service between San Francisco and the ports on the west coast of 
South America is offered to the traveling public, by the schedule of the steamship 
Cuzco, which was put on a regular north and south run early in November. The 
Cuzco is primarily a freight steamer, but differs from all others of the class in that it 
has accommodation for 30 passengers. Two other steamers of the same character are 
now building, the first of which, the Colusa, will arrive in San Francisco May 1, 1912. 
All belong to the fleet of W. R. Grace & Co. 


The Salvador Steamship Co. has just added to its equipment two new steamers, the 
Acajutla and the Jiquilisco, which are expected to be placed in service about the 
beginning of 1912. They, with the Salvador already there, are to be engaged in pas- 
senger and freight traffic between ports in Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador, the 
northern terminus being Salina Cruz, the Pacific end of the Tehuantepec Railway. 
By this route the trip from the United States or Mexico City takes less than two weeks 


to the west coast of Central America. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO NOVEMBER 1, 1911. 














Title. 





ARGENTINA. 


FS EUMATeS) OMe me x tll aT VES beeen ne ree eee ae ee 
Regulations governing importations and sale of phatniaceutical 
products. 

““What is Argentina?”’ 

Argentine trade-mark law (continuing Mr. Bartleman’s No. 533, 
of Aug. 5, 1911). 

Argentine foreign trade, transmitting vol. 11, 1909 

Finance report, Buenos Aires municipality, 1911 

The budget, 1912 

Trade notes: Proposed municipal loan; telegraphs closed on 
Sundays; bonds issued for the purpose of paying debt oh drain- 
age and water works; means of encouraging the carrying of 
immigrants to Argentina; statistics for Buenos Aires; loan of 
$67,556,000 (United States currency). 

Foreign commerce of Argentina, imports and exports 


GUATEMALA. 


Plumbing suppliess echo Seber ahem so seen sec eee eee eee 

License form issued motor car drivers 

Cancellation of concession covering a proposed enterprise for 
freight transportation by wagon. 


HONDURAS, 


‘Operations of the Puerto Cortes customhouse during the year 
1910-11. 
MEXICO. 


Credit terms to importers:in foreign countries 
Sale of musical instruments in this consular district 
MarketsforAmerican'sal toatiyanes een oe eee see eee eee 


Credit terms to importers 
Musical instruments 
Orange shipments from San Luis Potosi...........-.----.------- 


New railway in Mexico 


Markettor Amiericanisaltay 0... 7st ho-e eee ee eee ree 


Tmports of the consular district of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico, | 


for the 6 months ended June 30, 1911. 


Ibaay oYoreusl Gyi Cihoiokeyel IBo aah IDEA. fo eh oe be ese cat ee 


Annual report on commerce and industries of consular district of | 
Acapulco. 

Paints and varnishes, duties 

Items of interest from Veracruz 


Statement of exports of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz for the 6 months | 


ended June 30, 1911. 


| 
Rie ponmoOnMem si calanshrU encase ae ee eee | 


Well drilling 


Cotton duck and awning cloth 


Denaturedand|straichialcoholees=-eeee eee a eee eee see llr 


Pianos. Hints for American salesmen 


Surgicaltinstrumentsh.. < - 4) eee) oe ee ee eee eee eae eee 
Optical goods 
Water supply and opportunities for artesian wells 


1 Undated. 
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Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
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Date. 


Ik 
4 


11 


14 
28 


30 
31 
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Author. 


R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 
general, Guatemala City. 
Do. 
Do. 


C. I. Dawson, consul, Puerto 
Cortes. 


AG oe Dye, consul, Nogales. 


C. M. Freeman, consul, Du- 
rango. 
Do. 
Do. 
W. .L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 
Thomas Voetter, consul, Sa- 
tillo. 
A. ve NS: consul, Nogales. 


C. ML ahestann, consul, Du- 
rango. 

L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 


Do. 
M. Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
hua. 
A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
W. W. Canada, consul, Vera- 


cruz. 
L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 
J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
M. Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
hua. 
Do. 
Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 
A. J. Lespinasse, 
Frontera. 
Do. 


consul, 


Do. 
W. W. Canada, consul, Vera- 
Cruz. 
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Reports received up to November 1, 1911—Continued. 











Title. Date. 
MEXICO—Continued. 
AWAY ES ee cea NPE he ee ee a Ca eee oe Aug. 29 
IAM OKLA Crt ee lates ses ec ea ae Se eo eee eee vEdoeeee. 
Motor vehicles, market for 
PIANOS Reems oe ae eae eee di 
SaletofmilsicalinstrumentSee eee een ene se sne sae eee ee eee ee eGOle ai 
Mining industry in SOLO during the 6 months ended June 30, | Sept. 1 
1911. 
Marke tiorvAtmenricansaltz- sme naa- a eaese ne coce oa see cei seierel= Sept. 2 
Credit terms to importers. -...--..-..----=----- spe Smt tetad 4 re Sept. 4 
INoMwatchidealerstin INOGalestee snc ns ese os eee asec mses COd taints 
MiGs tri ale OTe sete te Sea a OE ieee BO Se eet GR ete ee ae Sept. 6 
Allcoholsiromupnenequen i wasteee maar eeere sae peeeee eee sae Sept. 29 
Extension of time for the free entry of corn in this and the adjoin- | Sept. 30 
ing States of Campeche and Yucatan. 
ishisnppl esp netherG wlll Cogs teen see eee eee se ae eee Octet 
Total declared exports to the United States from the’Tampico | Oct. 2 
consular district for the September quarter, 1911. 
Exports from San Luis Potosi to the United SHES tee Uae oe Oct. 11 
PERU. 
Peruvian-United States trade, 1910-11......................---.- Sept. 18 
Catalogues and literature of American manufacturers and ex- | Sept. 25 
porters. 
SALVADOR. 
Translation of the employers’ liability act..............-..---.-- Sept. 20 
Changes in the customs tariff of Salvador..............--..------ ba doles. 
Decree published in Diario Oficial prescribing rules applied in | Sept. 27 
enforcement of the employers’ liability act. 
Customs tariff of Salvador: Increase in duties on cotton-stockinet | Sept. 28 
underwear. 
URUGUAY. 
A new loan for Montevideo........- Pvese Seat seis eee ees es Sept. 5 


The proposed International Exposition for Montevideo....-..... 





Sept. 6 





Author. 


A. J. Lespinasse, 
Frontera. 

I. J. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 

A. Me Ne: consul, Nogales. 


consul, 


C. B “Banik, vice and dep- 
uty consul, "Mazatlan. 
A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 


L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 
Do. 
A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
12 a Holland, consul, Sal- 
tillo. 


A. W. Brickwood, consul, 
Tapachula. 

A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
Frontera. ¥ 


W. W. Canada, consul, Vera- 
cruz. 
C. Miller, consul, Tampico. 


W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 


W.H. Robertson, consul gen- 
eral, Callao. 
Do. 


Ww. Heimke, United States 
minister, San Salvador. 

H. Clum, vice and deputy 
consul general, San Salva- 
dor. 

Wm. Heimke, United States 
minister, San Salvador. 

H. Clum, vice and deputy 
consul general, San Salva- 
dor. 


F..W. Goding, consul, Mon- 
tevideo. 
Do. © 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































BUDGET FOR 1912. 


The minister of finance of the Argentine Republic has presented 
to Congress the budget for 1912. The resources are estimated at 
89,281,681.37 pesos gold, 144,016,718.75 pesos paper, and 15,750,000 
pesos paper in bonds. The expenditures are fixed at 29,881,303.46 
pesos gold, 281,445,183.36 pesos paper, and 13,250,000 pesos paper 
in bonds. 

The expenditures are apportioned to the various departments as 
follows: 




















| 

Pesos paper. Pesos gold. (p soeheeeat 
CONBTCSS Eee erence eee RCE eee nae ae ec ee 451085 3780:00 | Senco -ao |e eee eee 
NaN aio (0) Oona ere 0 Rk na ai A OSI Sk eee ON biel Ro ae 43) 790, 139.48" los, 52 conn cee | See eee 
Hovelen Telavions\and aWOrsh lp Rese Eee eee Eee eee nore 2, 688,740. 00 30202620) | ee 
Sfaaisloce SatetaAS ee rete ei avciome in terere cietejeie w eelooe Se Ree 17;,858, 582.48: |)... 2n5.22.0 00s ee 
Public debt SORE R ete Soa an aaa bae = Se aN Gres ee aae goer 14, 739,072.91 || 28)528)982.26 |2 2222 Soee eee eee 
Justice and publichnstrictione sse--seesese = eee eee eee Ui SUBS loo socbascsocess [2203 eee eee 
Gr steer stage = oe sie elaeie ae Eee Ae REE eee 295329 904554 | J.: soo22csemccee| | eee eee 
IN VEY eeoe ars ts ose ois ate ee eae fore rere oe ee ee ee eee 2350293672500! a5 e3 acco ote lee eee eee eee 
Merle ulGures yyraaeeiaie stem ora eee ee Roe eee 1'7;9495,076; 2014! 0.0 co oan ee een Eee 
IPULDIECEWOLEES ee Noediseeisn sen aon eee ee ee 18s 5 0050005008 Bares ee eeeee ee 4, 000, 000. 00 
IPONSIONS FEE aye eea eee eee miata eee ee 125200;000:00);|.,-22)5 sco ol a ee 
INGIMETOEI NIG LOG | CHM TEIAY 36 5 n55ss5s2-25escgussesossoee ¥900; 000500" S22. 2 Saas Cae ee ee eee 
Miscellaneous! worksies 5S pean eee sae ane e taal UPS OUO | Sosstecesoscccos 9, 250, 000. 00 
ROGET rere eerste etre eco tey ae SRE oe Ne 281, 445,183.36 | 29,881,303. 46 13, 250, 000. 00 








CUSTOMS REVENUES. 


The total receipts of the Argentine Government for customs duties 
during the first six months of the present year amounted to 43,535,308 
pesos gold and 1,050,597 pesos paper. A comparison of these figures 
with those for the same period of 1910 shows an increase of 825,622 
pesos gold and 158,187 pesos paper. 


COMMERCE FIRST SIX MONTHS 1911. 


During the first six months of 1911, the value of imports into the 
Argentine Republic aggregated 178,862,593 pesos gold, and the 
exports totaled 197,537,329 pesos gold, revealing a balance of trade 
in its favor amounting to 18,674,736. A comparison of these figures 
with the trade statistics for the corresponding period of the preceding 
year shows an increase in the value of imports amounting to 7,881,932 
pesos gold, and an increase in the exports of 3,278,929. 
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By customhouses the imports and exports were as follows: 









































Customhouses. Imports. Exports. Customhouses. Imports. | Exports. 
Pesos gold. | Pesos gold. Pesos gold. | Pesos gold. 
Bahia) blancass-ss--eeseee 19, 468, 865 Zr OO 1594s NEVOSATI Ose eee eee eee 26,595, 345 18, 959, 431 
BuenospAuresis--2-22-552- 9657270971) 1405455 de | ppallbap hes eree eae aees esas 7, 463, 892 2,745, 411 
Campanaepeeer se eee oes 3,301, 481 PX PAN I | Seg AEN Oe csc ee aooscs OMA LOG eects a 
COlOT ene aneow ee oh: 3, 033, 448 AIANG27 | |nSaneNicolass=seeese-eecee 2, 034, 203 7,1 
Concordia eee eseeee 4,316, 947 199,126 || Villa Constitucion........ 115,542 2,139, 794 
Gualeguaychu...........- 1,090, 720 GONSO2M WZanateweeceesee se eee eae 4,168, 269 470, 306 
Bien VS aotecsceeoe seo as 412, 487 40,117 |} Other-customhouses.. -..- 8,973, 512 1,014, 804 
Wavblatasssoesee ones sere 18, 332, 200 6,316, 593 
Mendoza ean peey con ee 922, 925 28,731 Mopals s5e5 8 yaa eee 197,537,329 | 178,862,593 
IPATAT Ae: sete eae oe oe 522, 686 761, 820 
The exports by classifications were as follows: 
Pesos gold. 
Js\eavae es) IO oYG BUCH Spee ee AS ery ce au eat Se, Bem hse as en te eye 93, 376, 256 
Neri cul tural productsrtss cep ser. wees sr toy Ao eri ey fan ee eo 96, 129, 033 
OES tap rG GU Cts sees oe ores cae ea lee (cere ee aa ecard 6, 280, 327 
iMineralproduicis item: ss0i) Series SERN TAN seco Cnt ee aoe 272, 338 
Hisheries/andhuntine productse: +--esposaeo east esse eee ee 607, 502 
Muscellanecousis ss open aep eae eee eels eer jee aeneme eee 871, 873 
ARG Gall Sey So eae Soke SRT eh SE ee OIE IOS 8 SRA REA EE SOS Seca 197, 537, 329 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF CEREALS IN 1911-12. 


A report of the department of agriculture of the Argentine Republic 
estimates the production of cereals in 1911 and 1912 as follows: 

Wheat, area sown, 6,565,000 hectares, with a production of 
6,204,000 tons; flaxseed, 1,535,000 hectares, production 1,220,000 
tons; oats, area sown, 900,000 hectares, production 1,119,000 tons. 
These estimates represent an increase of 5 per cent in the production 
of wheat, and of 2 per cent in oats, as compared with the banner crop 
of 1907-8. 

Taking these figures as a basis, the department predicts that there 
will be a large increase in the imports of agricultural machinery, and 
the railroads are already taking the necessary steps to handle this 
large crop by ordering a number of new cars and engines. 

It is estimated that the number of laborers necessary to harvest 
these crops will exceed 100,000. 

The threshing period is from November to March, and in years of 
greatest crops as many as 135,000 laborers have been employed. 


REALTY TRANSACTIONS. 


According to the bureau of statistics of the Argentine Republic the 
sales of rural property in 1910 consisted of 13,701,995 hectares, of land, 
valued at 359,024,595 pesos paper, as compared with 8,642,287 hec- 
tares, valued at 264,510,900 pesos paper, in 1909. There was a small 
decrease in the amount of land sold in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, 
Santa Fe, and Cordova, as compared with the previous year. A con- 
siderable increase was noted, however, in the sales of land in the other 
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Provinces and Territories of the Republic as compared with last year. 
This was especially true of Mendoza, the sales of which amounted to 
1,390,249 hectares in 1909, as compared with 3,610,350 hectares in 
1910. In the Pampa Central the increase in the sale of land over 1909 
was nearly 200 per cent. 

During the first six months of the present year 6,914 mortgages 
with a total value of 132,933,918 pesos were placed on property in the 
city of Buenos Aires, as compared with 5,747 mortgages ageregating 
92,769,185 pesos during the same period of 1910. Mortgages to the 
value of 49,457,865 pesos were canceled during the first half of 1911, 
as compared with 36,472,378 pesos canceled during the same period 
of 1910. The prevailing rate of interest was 8 per cent per annum. 


IRRIGATION ALONG THE NEGRO RIVER. 


The Southern Railway, acting in conjunction with the bureau of 
immigration of the Argentine Republic, has amplified its plans for 
the irrigation of lands lying along and adjacent to the Rio Negro. 
The present plans include the irrigation of the whole valley of the 
Rio Negro between Chinchinales and Cipolleti stations, as well as the 
highlands in the neighborhood of the river valley. About 40,000 
hectares of fine Government lands near the town of Poca will in this 
way be brought under cultivation, and the lands will be disposed of 
to actual settlers on very advantageous terms. 


PLANS FOR IGUAZU FALLS PARK. 


The plans for the public park at Iguazu Falls will be submitted by 
the municipal director of parks of Buenos Aires after a visit to the 
falls. It is reported that the owner of the lands adjoining this water- 
fall has donated the necessary land for parking purposes. The 
Iguazu Falls are one of the great wonders of the world, and aside from 
their natural beauty and grandeur, are capable of generating enor- 
mous quantities of electric power for industrial purposes. 


COPPER ORES IN PROVINCE OF CORRIENTES. 


A commission of the department of agriculture of the Argentine 
Government has discovered a deposit of copper ores in the department 
of Curuzu Cuatia, Province of Corrientes, about 30 meters below the 
surface. A rough analysis shows very promising results, and indica- 
tions point to the discovery of valuable copper deposits in this part of 
the Republic. 


TUCUMAN A HORTICULTURAL CENTER. 


Although Tucuman has been chiefly noted for the production of 
sugar cane, recent experiments in that city and surrounding country 
have demonstrated the great desirability of this section for the 
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cultivation of vegetables, fruits, and cereals. Beans, tomatoes, and 
Indian corn are among the staples which have been produced in 
considerable quantities. 


INTEREST IN DRY FARMING. 


Great interest is being shown in certain parts of the Argentine 
Republic in dry farming. The director of agricultural instruction of 
the department of agriculture has recently made an extended report 
upon this subject, in which he sets forth in detail the results obtamed 
by the Argentine Government from experiments made in dry farming 
in different parts of the Republic. These experiments show that 
alfalfa, corn (especially Kafir corn), wheat, and other staple agri- 
cultural products can be successfully and profitably grown, according 
to this method of cultivation, in various parts of the country. The 
introduction of dry farming on a large scale into the Argentine 
Republic will open up a vast region in different zones of the country 
and will doubtless greatly stimulate immigration into those districts. 


SHIPYARD FOR LA PLATA. 


It is reported that the Argentine Government have entered into 
contract for the construction of a large shipyard and dry dock at 
La Plata. The arrangement provides for the construction of a dry 
dock of 198 meters in length, width at entrance 32 meters, and with 
a depth below low-water level of 30 feet. Other dry docks will be 
constructed capable of holding vessels of 4,000 tons register. The 
capital stock is given as $5,000,000, and the company will be allowed 
to issue debentures up to $3,000,000, with interest at 43 per cent. 


WORK ON THE BUENOS AIRES SUBWAY. 


The ground-breaking exercises which marked the commencement 
of work on the first section of the Buenos Aires subway were cele- 
brated in a fitting manner on September 14, 1911. The occasion was 
attended by a large gathering of distinguished officials, including the 
minister of the interior, who represented the executive power, the 
minister of war, the minister of navy, diplomatic officials, the mayor 
of Buenos Aires, and about 300 leading men of that city. 

This subway is being constructed by the Anglo-Argentine Tram- 
way Co., and will call for a network of tubes embracing three differ- 
ent lines. The first, upon which work was commenced on September 
14, will connect Plaza Once and Plaza Mayo, along Rivadavia and 
the Avenida Mayo; the second section will be from Retiro to Con- 
stitucion, one line going along Florida, the other by Maipu. When 
these two sections are finished it is proposed to extend the subway 
from Once to Plaza Primera Junta, at Caballito; the third section 
will be from Plaza Mayo to Plaza Italia, at Palermo. 





PROPOSED DOMESTIC LOAN. 


In a recent special message to Congress the President of the 
Republic recommends that he be authorized to negotiate a domestic 
loan of £1,000,000, to be applied to the liquidation of the internal 
debt of Bolivia, which amounts to 11,500,000 bolivianos. 


NATIONAL GOLD COIN. 


A bill has been introduced into the Bolivian Congress authorizing 
the coinage of specie to the value of 15,000,000 bolivianos. Of this 
amount, 10,000,000 will be of 10 bolivianos denomination, and the 
balance of 5 bolivianos. 


EXPORTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO BOLIVIA. 


Sr. Don MI. V. Ballivian, jr., secretary of the Bolivian legation at 
Washington, has kindly supplied the BuLtLerin with the followmg 
table showing the value of the exports to Bolivia from San Francisco 
for the months of July, August, and September, 1911: 











Months. Valuation. Months. Valuation. 
; | 
ULI haere kA ADE. 2B ein AR Sma 3 $47, 9362015 |liSeptemberseeece er eeeeeee cere ee eer ere $45, 280. 34 
MANS UIS Gately arate fc EE eee 32, 957. 28 SSS 
\ 126,173. 63 








HIGHER DUTIES IN BOLIVIA. 


The Bolivian Chamber of Deputies have enacted a bill increasing 
customs duties by 50 per cent. 


PARCELS POST WITH BOLIVIA. 


A recent report of the Argentine consul at Tupiza, Bolivia, recom- 
mends the establishment of a parcels post and money-order service 
between the Argentine Republic and Bolivia. A large part of the 
European mail from Bolivia now passes through the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and the correspondence between Bolivia and Argentina is con- 
stantly increasing. If this service is established it would prove, in 
the opinion of the consul, a powerful factor in promoting trade between 
the two countries. The Argentine Republic has a large and growing 
trade in the exports of wool to Bolivia, while the imports of gold and 
gold coin from Bolivia into the Argentine Republic are constantly 
increasing. 
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WATER AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS. 


An enterprising and influential capitalist of Bolivia has recently 
submitted for the consideration of the executive power of the Repub- 
lic the following extensive and far-reaching projects for the develop- 
_ ment of the transportation facilities of the country: (1) A plan for™ 
the establishment of a steamship line between Guaqui, the Lake 
Titicaca port through which La Paz transacts its business, to Oruro, 
via the Desaguadero River and Lake Poopo. Not only would this 
line of steamboats create new activity between the ports mentioned, 
but by means of smaller craft communication and commercial inter- 
course could be effected with the numerous lake towns and villages 
in the immediate vicinity; (2) the construction of a railway from 
Cochabamba to Chimore, the [completion of !which route !will form 
the most natural and convenient outlet for Bolivian products to the 
Atlantic Ocean. ' This line would, moreover, be the means of still 
further uniting the commercial and social ties between the Provinces 
of. Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, and Peni; (3) the execution of the 
project for the Machacamaca and Uncia Railway. Such a line would 
afford easy access to the sea for the exports of ‘‘barilla” tin from 
Unica, Llallagua, Huanuni, Morocala, and Negro Pabellon, which 
exports are now transported by llamas or in heavy cumbersome carts, 
and it would also bring about a decided economy in both time and 
money. 

THE AYOPAYA TELEGRAPH LINE. 


A telegraph line is soon to be constructed by the department of 
public works of the Bolivian Government through the Province of 
Ayopaya. The completion of this line will greatly facilitate com- 
mercial transactions in the part of Bolivia which it traverses, and will 
place a large territory, hitherto considerably isolated from the rest of 
the Republic, into rapid communication with the outside world. An 
active period of telegraph construction and railway building is at 
present quite notable in the Republic, and it is predicted by many 
newspapers of Bolivia that the districts affected by these improve- 
ments will soon experience an era of development and growth the 
beneficial influences of which will be felt over the entire country. 


LA PAZ TO PUERTO PANDO RAILWAY SUBVENTION. 


A bill has been introduced into the Congress of Bolivia providing 
for the sum of £1,200,000 to be set aside for the construction of the 
La Paz to Puerto Pando Railway, in accordance with the provision 
of clause 5 of the railway contract of May 22, 1906. The bill further 
provides that this amount shall be used exclusively in the construc- 
tion of that line, which shall not be transferable to any other railway 
or railways. 





NEW MINISTER OF WAR. 


Gen. Dantas Barreta, who has served for some time as minister 
of war of Brazil, has retired from the cabinet. He is succeeded by 
Gen. Menna Barreta, who took possession of the portfolio on Septem- 
ber 14, 1911. 


TO PROTECT THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


President Hermes Da Fonseca has forwarded a message to Con- 
gress urging that necessary steps be taken to protect the great 
rubber industry of the country. Accompanying the message is 
a report prepared and submitted by the minister of agriculture, 
which points out that rubber constitutes 39 per cent of the total 
exports of Brazil, and recommends that protection should take 
the form of revised export and import duties. 


TO PROTECT LITERARY PROPERTY IN BRAZIL. 


A bill is before the Congress of Brazil providing for the protec- 
tion of literary and artistic property, published in foreign countries, 
but im circulation in Brazil. Although Brazil is not a signatory power 
to the convention of Berne, yet according to the bill now pending 
it is proposed to protect scientific, literary, and artistic productions 
published in such foreign countries as are parties to the Berne treaty 
or have special treaty arrangements with Brazil. To obtain this 
protection the author must only prove that he complied with the 
laws im force in the country where the work is published. 


DESTRUCTION OF NATIONAL PRINTING OFFICE. 


A most unfortunate disaster in the form of fire destroyed the 
Imprensa Nacional (National Printing Department) of Brazil on 
September 15. At the time of the outbreak work was in full swing 
on the settmg up and printing of the Diario Oficial, the official 
gazette, which appears each morning. 


NEW WIRELESS STATION AT ST. THOME. 


A decree of the ministry of public works provides a substantial 
appropriation for the erection of a strategical wireless station at 


St. Thome. 
NEW HOTEL IN SAO PAULO. 


The Government of the State of Sao Paulo has signed with the 
present proprietor of the ‘Rotisserie,’ one of the restaurants of 
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Sao Paulo, a new contract for the construction of an up-to-date 
hotel fitted with every modern improvement, in which the local 
government will have a financial interest. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN BAHIA. 


The governor of the State of Bahia recently signed the law author- 
izing the construction of a palace of justice, a public library, and a 
State legislature building. . 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 


On September 8, 1911, the Third Brazilian Geographical Con- 
eress was formally inaugurated. The opening: session was attended 
by prominent State officials and delegates from many States and 
countries. These congresses have been largely responsible for the 
growing interest in study and explorations of Latin America and 
for the dissemination of information along these lines. 


STUDY OF PORTUGUESE. 


As a result of the tireless efforts of the Sociedade de Expansao 
Belga na Hespanha e America Latina, the study of Portuguese 
has been incorporated into the curriculum of the University at 
Liege (Belgium), and the Brazilian minister to Belgium, the learned 
Dr. Oliveira Lima, will supervise the progress of this new course. 


EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 


The minister of industry and commerce, in his report on the schools 
of the Republic, gives the following interesting figures showing the 
steady development of the school system throughout the country. 
There are now in existence 12,221 schools with 634,539 pupils and 
8,064 teachers. Of this total 6,918 are Government schools, 2,608 
municipal schools, and 2,695 private institutions. The school attend- 
ance is divided into 352,418 boys and 282,121 girls. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AT RIO. 


The inspector of public instruction of the State of Rio has just 
submitted an extensive report to the Government on the develop- 
ment and progress of the schools within his jurisdiction. The report 
contains much interesting information on the rapid strides which 
are being made in the improvement of the school system, and shows 
that in 1911 there were 389 schools throughout that State. 


AUTOMOBILES IN BRAZIL. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of information which indicates that the 
automobile is fast becoming an important means of locomotion in 
Brazil, and that automobile dealers are enjoying an exceptionally 
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large business in the sale of machines. More than a dozen leading 
manufacturers of American motor cars have sent representatives 
with demonstrating cars to Rio de Janeiro within the past few months 
to take advantage of the growing business resulting from the increas- 
ing popularity of the automobile. A further evidence of the popular 
interest in motor vehicles is found in a Portuguese publication, which 
recently made its first appearance, entitled Revista de Automoveis 
(The Automobile Review). In this connection it may be stated that 
the city of Rio de Janeiro is exceptionally well adapted to the use of 
automobiles of all kinds. It possesses 200 miles of finely paved 
streets, while its magnificent boulevards present a panorama of 
ocean and mountain scenery surpassed by very few countries in the 
world. The city has a population of 1,100,000, of whom 1,500 are 
already owners of automobiles. 


NEW INDUSTRIES. 


A concession has been granted to a company to conduct a dairy 
business at Sao Paulo. 

The “Companhia Agave Brazileiro’”’ has received a concession 
from the Government to develop the cultivation of the Agave fiber 
vee PROGRESS ON MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY. 

In another section of this issue of the BULLETIN appears an article 
on the inaugural festivities celebrated on September 7 and 8 in honor 
of the opening of the third section of this remarkable railway in the 
interior of Brazil. The line is now completed from Porto-Velho on 
the Madeira River to kilometer 220 at Abuna. 


EXTENSION OF CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The Government of Brazil has adopted the plans to extend the 
Central Railroad of Brazil from Pirapora to Belem (Para). This 
project will bring the State of Amazonia into closer touch with central 
and south Brazil, and will shorten the time necessary for the trip 
between Rio de Janeiro and Belem from 12 days to 3 days. The 
contract for carrying out this project will be submitted for public 
competition. 

RAILROAD NOTES. 

It is reported that the Araguary-Catalao branch of the Goyaz 
Central Railroad has been inaugurated. 

The Government of Brazil has accepted the project to construct 
_a@ branch of the Central Railroad of Brazil from Cascadura to Ilha, 
this branch to be completed within two years. 

A 25-year concession has been granted for the construction and 
operation of a railroad from Rio Grande to Uberaba, as a continua- 
tion of the Pontal line. 
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TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The basis of a treaty of commerce and navigation has been sub- 
mitted to the Government of Chile by Austria-Hungary and negotia- 
tions are now under way for the consummation of this convention. 


NAVIGATION TREATY WITH ITALY. 


Both branches of the Italian Parliament have unanimously adopted 
a measure which has already been signed by the King, authorizing 
its Government to enter into a navigation treaty with Chile. This 
convention will provide for the establishment of a line of subsidized 
steamers between these two countries. The diplomatic representa- 
tives of these two nations are now engaged in effecting a suitable 
basis for the consummation of such a treaty. 


GOLD DISCOVERY AT PUTU. 


The sensational discovery of rich gold stones at Putu promises 
to bring to that town the title of the ‘‘ Klondike of South America.” 
The discovery of this valuable ore was, it appears, purely accidental, 
the result of a laborer engaged in laying the foundation of a house 
belonging to Francisco Rodriguez, who crushed an immense stone 
and, to his amazement, discovered pieces of almost pure gold flying 
in all directions. Surprised beyond measure his first impulse was 
to adopt the utmost secrecy. The secret, however, leaked out, and 
investigations revealed rich deposits of the precious metal. The 
exact spot of the new discovery is on a hill 20 minutes northward 
from Putu, near Constitucion. The vein of precious ore has yet 
to be discovered, though the abundance of stones, of incredible 
value, which have been extracted by prospectors, is stated to be 
enormous. 


CONSUMPTION OF EDIBLE VEGETABLE OILS. 


A consular report from Valparaiso advises that the consumption of 
edible vegetable oils has increased greatly in Chile during the past 
five years, and there seems to be a good future for them. The 
imports have been increased from $4,186,846 in 1906 to $6,301,902 
in 1910, and the United States has stead a greater percentage of 
this increase than any other country. 


TO PROMOTE HOME INDUSTRIES. 


The committee of industry and public works of the Senate of Chile 
has recommended that the President be authorized to contract with 
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home factories for supplies and equipment necessary for use on the 
State railways. In cases where home industries are unable to meet 
the demands the orders may be placed with foreign concerns. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TANNING INDUSTRY. 


Under the direction of Prof. Pedro Luis Gonzalez, the noted 
Chilean political economist, an effort is being made to encourage 
the tanning industry of the country. It is aimed to obtain a bounty 
on exports of sole leather and dressed hides and to enter into special 
treaty arrangements with Germany, and countries of Central and 
South America for a reduction of import duties in those countries. 


NITRATE PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Government of Chile, through its able representative in New 
York, is spreading nitrate propaganda in an effective manner through- 
out the United States. Printed matter is being placed in the hands 
of farmers and others interested in agricultural pursuits ‘showing 
the desirability of using Chilean nitrate as a fertilizer. This cam- 
paign is also being carried into the agricultural schools and colleges 
of the United States and Canada with excellent results. 


WATER AND POWER PLANT FOR VINA DEL MAR. 


The Government of Chile has given its authorization for the 
erection of a light and power plant at Vina del Mar to supply light 
and power to the city. According to the terms of the concession, 
work on this plant must be commenced within six months from 
date of concession (July 27, 1911) and the entire installation must 
be completed within a year. 

Arrangements are also being made to install pumps at El Salto with 
a daily capacity of over 6,000 cubic meters of water, for the purpose 
of furnishing water to Vina del Mar and the towns surrounding it. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


A report of the inspector general of the State railways of Chile 
shows that during the first quarter of 1911 there were 2,478 kilo- 
meters of railways in course of construction under the direction of the 
department of public works. 


ORSONO TO PUERTO MONTT RAILWAY. 


With the completion of the railway from Orsono to Puerto Montt, 
another important link was forged in the chain of railways which it is 
planned to extend from the southern to the northernmost pomt in 
the Republic. The completion of this line enables freight and 
passengers to be transported from Puerto Montt, in southern Chile, 
direct to Valparaiso. 





ELECTION OF DESIGNATES. 


On September 25, 1911, the National Congress, in joint session, 
elected first and second designates of the Republic, in accordance 
with article 10 of legislative act 3, 1910. These designates, it will 
be remembered, are chosen to exercise the executive power in case 
of the disability of the President. The Congress elected Dr. Marco 
Fidel Suarez and Dr. Jose Maria Gonzalez Valencia, first and second 
designates, respectively. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


An official decree provides for the reorganization of the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs of Colombia. By the terms of this edict the 
department is to be divided into four sections, an office of the 
subsecretary, and a general engineering and surveying section. 


NEW CUSTOMHOUSE ON THE PACIFIC. 


In accordance with a decree of the minister of finance and ratified 
by the President, the port at the mouth of the Guapi River, on the 
Pacific Ocean, will be opened, commencing January 1, 1912. The 
customhouse will be in charge of a head executive officer, who will be 
assisted by a staff of three assistants. | 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 


The United Fruit Co. steamship service has placed in sailing 
between New York and Santa Marta 4 new 5,000-ton boats especially 
designed for the Tropics, and a Colombian navigation company has 
established a steamship line with two 1,000-ton vessels to ply between 
Tumaco and Buenaventure, Colombia, and Panama. 


SALT INDUSTRY OF BARRANQUILLA AND CARTAGENA. 


During the first three months of the year 1911 the gross production 
of salt at Barranquilla and Cartagena amounted to $151,697.93, 
against a total expense of $13,090.21, leaving a net product valued at 


$138,607.72. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


An important discovery is claimed to have been made by a resident 
of Bogota, which promises to be of great commercial value. It is a 
process for manufacturing alcohol from the pulpy covering of the 
coffee bean. The progress and development of this discovery is 
being awaited with much interest. 
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BRIDGE OVER MANZANARES RIVER. 


One of the events celebrated during Colombia’s centennial anni- 
versary of independence was the inauguration of a splendid suspen- 
sion bridge over the Manzanares River. This bridge will connect 
Santa Marta, the capital of the Department of Magdalena, with 
San Pedro Alejandrino and the rich agricultural colonies of Sierra 


Nevada. 
PRESS OF COLOMBIA. 


According to the latest official reports there are 470 periodicals 
published throughout the Republic, distributed throughout the 
country as follows: Antioquia, 62; Atlantico, 29; Bolivar, 45; Boyaca, 
22; Caldas, 55; Cauca, 17; Cundinamarca, 88; Valle, 39; Huila, 6; Mag- 
dalena, 15; Narino, 14; North Santander, 24; Santander, 32; Tolima, 
17; and Intendency of Choco, 5. 


WIRELESS STATION AT SANTA MARTA. 


The Government of Colombia has granted authorization to the 
United Fruit Co. to establish at Santa Marta a wireless telegraphy 
station, either on its own land or on Government land. ‘The station 
is to be similar in construction and operation to those erected by 
that company in Central and North America. According to the 
contract this does not constitute an exclusive concession. The 
station must be completed within one year from the date of the 
concession, and all material and equipment necessary for use in the 
construction of this station is to be exempt from customs duties. 





NEW LOAN. 


The Constitutional Congress of the Republic of Costa Rica has re- 
cently approved in its entirety the contract entered into between 
the Executive power and Messrs. Albert Hahn, of Paris; L. Behrens 
& Soehne, of Hamburg; and Speyer & Co., of New York, for a loan of 
35,000,000 francs. The interest, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
together with the amortization, shall be paid every six months, and 
the loan canceled within 40 years, beginning January 1, 1916. The 
loan is divided into 70,000 bonds of 500 francs each, or £19.17, or 
407 marks, or $96.15. The bonds shall be known as ‘‘ Republic of 
Costa Rica, External Loan, 5 per cent gold, 1911.” The bankers 
have bought the full amount of the issue at the rate of 80 per cent net, 
To guarantee the loan the purchasers are given first lien on the revenue 
from the monopoly on alcohol and liquors. 
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NEW BRIDGES. 


The department of public works of the Republic has sent an en- 
gineer to the Canton of Alvarado, Province of Cartage, for the pur- 
pose of making the surveys and plans for two bridges, one over the 
Birris River and another over the Pacayas River, both of which are 
to be built by the municipal government of this Canton. 

The following new bridges have recently been completed and 
opened to public traffic: One over the Rio Blanco, on the national 
highway from the city of Liberia to the port of Ballena; another over 
Quebrada Grande River, and another over the Las Ciruelas River, 
connecting the wards of El Roble and Santiago del Oeste, of the city 
of Alajuela. 


ROAD FROM SAN CARLOS TO NICARAGUAN FRONTIER. 


By a decree of the Constitutional Congress, dated September 1, 
1911, the Executive of Costa Rica is authorized to spend the sum of 
6,000 colonos annually, for four years, in the construction of a road 
from the town of San Carlos to the Nicaraguan frontier. Any excess 
in the total cost of the road shall be. paid by the municipal treasury 
of San Carlos. 





RECTIFICATION OF CENSUS FIGURES. 


The figures of the general census of the Republic for the year 1910 
have been definitely rectified, and as amended they show a total of 
2,161,662 inhabitants for the whole island, or an increase of 58,616 
over the previous year. 

The population, by Provinces, in 1909 and 1910 was distributed as 
follows: 

















Inhabitants. 
Provinces. a, GSES. 
1909 1910 
RinaridelaRio es sa cee ee as ya SE Ah eo SR ere eS cele 252,421 254, 620 2,199 
Habana eas ae seetnas hoes ce trey boss 2 ee eee as eee ST Bs 555, 178 575, 266 20, 088 
MS Lanz as emo Smee! SAR pee ie toe Cea tn Ne Ry ete | 255, 299 260, 060 4,761 
Santa: Claramsespewe seems Seapety ee. 98! Sole. Oe ee 499,342 514,325 _ 14,983 
CAamagie ye sao eee reese sac ee ee eee oe aot se ees 128, 669 135,340 6,671 
Oriente sates ee ee eee Ce ee eee eee ae ee ee ease 470,753 480, 667 9,914 
MOtales sec ecco tet eee IC ee ee 2,161,662 | 2,220,278 58, 616 








As corrected, the population of the city of Habana in 1910 was 
319,884. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS, 1910. 


The civil registry of the Republic of Cuba shows that during 1910 
there were recorded for the whole territory of the island 12,846 mar- 
riages, 74,286 births, and 33,194 deaths, or a balance in favor of the 
population of 41,092 inhabitants. The rate of mortality for 1910 
was 14.95, which continues to place Cuba among the healthiest 
nations of the world. 

DECREE ON MINING. 


The President of Cuba has issued a decree regulating the procedure 
to be observed in the dispatch and disposal of petitions for mining 
concessions in cases of claims situated within public reservations. 


DELEGATE TO INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 


The President of Cuba has appointed Sr. Dr. Juan Miguel Dihigo, 
professor at the University of Habana, as the delegate of the Republic 
to the Sixteenth International Congress of Orientalists, to be held in 
Athens, Greece, April 7 to 15, 1912. 


APPROPRIATION FOR SANTIAGO AQUEDUCT. 


By presidential decree of August 30 last the sum of $90,000 is appro- 
priated for the continuation of the works now being carried on in 
San Juan Valley. An adequate water supply for the city of San- 
tiago de Cuba, as well as the purchase of a new boiler, are covered in 
this project. 

AQUEDUCT FOR GUIRA DE MACURIGES. 


The department of public works of the Republic of Cuba has 
approved the contract entered into between the provincial govern- 
ment of Matanzas and Caballol & Co. for the construction of an 
aqueduct in the town of Guira de Macuriges. 


OTS 





NEW LAWS. 


The Federal Congress of the Dominican Republic has passed a 
law merging into one political division the communes of Santo 
Domingo, San Carlos, and Villa Duarte. Another law makes the 
French Codex of September 15, 1908, the official pharmacopeeia of 
the Republic. 


FIRST DOMINICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


The first Dominican Congress of Medicine and Surgery was held 
in Santo Domingo, the capital of the Dominican Republic, from the 
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10th to the 14th of September last. It is the unanimous opinion of 
both the press and public of the country that its results will be highly 
beneficial to the Republic. The program consisted of the considera- 
tion and discussion of 37 subjects, prominent among which were 
those dealing with tropical pathology, general biology, internal clinics, 
pediatrics, chirurgical clinics, etc. 


DELEGATES TO FIFTH INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE. 


Sr. Licenciado Tito V. Lisoni and Sr. J. Ramon Campos, consul 
general and consul, respectively, of the Dominican Republic at 
Santiago, Chile, have been appointed delegates to represent their 
Gevernment at the Fifth International Sanitary Conference of 
American Republics to be held at the Chilean capital in November 
next. 
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NEW CABINET. 


The new Ecuadorean cabinet, as recently reorganized by President 
Emilio Estrada, is at present constituted as follows: 

Minister of the interior, Sr. Don Octavio Diaz. 

Minister of foreign relations, Sr. Don Julio Arias. 

Minister of public instruction, Sr. Don Carlos Rend6én Pérez. 

Minister of the treasury, Sr. Don Federico Itriago. 

Minister of war and navy, Col. Juan Navarro. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION BY GERMAN OFFICERS. 


Steps have been taken by the Federal Congress authorizing the 
President of the Republic to negotiate with the German Government 
for the services of a number of military experts to assist in the 
reorganization of the military forces of the Republic and to give 
instruction in the local military schools. 


IMPORTATION OF FINE STOCK AND POULTRY. 


There have recently been imported into Ecuador from the United 
States a number of Holstein cattle, blooded horses, fine sheep, and 
choice poultry to be used for breeding purposes on some of the farms 
of the Republic. It is thought that by crossing this stock and poul- 
try with the native animals and fowls an improved and hardy type 
can be developed which will be suited to the climate of the lowlands 
and tablelands of Ecuador. Many of the picturesque, well-watered, 
and grassy valleys of Ecuador form ideal locations for the raising of 
stock of all kinds, and the opportunities for development and exten- 
sion along this line are practically unlimited. 
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SANITATION AND SEWERING OF GUAYAQUIL. 


The President of the Republic of Ecuador has addressed a special 
message to the Federal Congress at Quito on the sanitation and sew- 
erage of Guayaquil. The Executive recommends that this subject 
be carefully discussed and that action be taken for the speedy sani-- 
tation of this principal port of the Republic. The loan proposed 
for this purpose by a foreign syndicate will also be considered by the 
Congress, and the President expresses the hope that a law will be 
enacted before the adjournment of the present session settling this 
important question in a manner beneficial to the needs of that port 
and to the interests of the nation. 


PUERTO BOLIVAR TO BIBLIAN RAILWAY. 


A petition has been presented to the Federal Congress of Ecuador 
requesting the approval of the contract for the construction of a rail- 
way from Puerto Bolivar to Biblian. The construction of the rail- 
way referred to is greatly desired by the inhabitants of the towns and 
surrounding country through which it will pass, and its completion 
will greatly stimulate the business of that section and aid in the devel- 
opment of the entire country contiguous to and tributary to the line. 


REORGANIZATION OF AMBATO TO CURARAY RAILWAY. 


A bill recently introduced into the Congress of Ecuador provides 
for the reorganization of the board in charge of the construction and 
administration of the Ambato to Curaray Railway. 





NEW EXECUTIVE POWERS FOR FINANCIAL REFORM. 


The National Legislative Assembly of Guatemala has given the 
President of the Republic full authority to contract and convert loans, 
levy taxes, amend tariffs, modify the budget, and enact such provi- 
sions as he may deem wise for the speedy adjustment and reorganiza- 
tion of the financial situation of the country, and for the amortization 
of the public debt. The President is required to report to the next 
session of the legislature the results attained by exercise of this 
prerogative. 

SPECIAL MISSION TO SALVADOR. 


Having accepted the invitation of the Government of Salvador to 
participate in the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
first cry of Central American independence, to be held in the city of 
San Salvador on November 5, 1911, the President of Guatemala has 
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resolved to accredit a special mission near the Salvadorean Govern- 
ment. Sr. Licenciado Alberto Mencos has been designated envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary on special mission, and 
Sr. Licenciado Francisco Quinteros A., secretary. 

The faculty of law of the University of Guatemala has also 
appointed Sr. Mencos as its delegate to the special session to be held 
by the, University of San Salvador on that date. 


DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


The President of Guatemala has appointed the following delegates 
to represent the Government of the Republic at the international 
congresses indicated below: 

Sr. Tomas: Segarini, delegate to the Exposition of Hygiene to be 
held in Rome from September 1 to December 31, 1911. Sr. Manuel 
R. Ortega and Sr. Victor Sanchez Ocafia, delegates to the Pedagogical 
Congress to be held in San Jose de Costa Rica on December 1, 1911. 


DELEGATES TO CENTRAL AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


President Estrada Cabrera has appointed Dr. Mario J. Wunderlich 
and Dr. Nemesio Moraga delegates to represent the Government of 
Guatemala at the First Central American Medical Congress. This 
gathering will be held in the city of San Salvador, the capital of the 
Republic of Salvador, and the opening session will be on November 5, 
1911, the one-hundredth anniversary of the first cry of Central 
American independence. 


J CENTRAL AMERICAN PRESS CONGRESS. 


The preliminary Association of the Central American Press, com- 
posed of La Republica, of San Jose, Costa Rica, El Diario de 
Nicaragua, of Managua, El Nuevo Tiempe, of Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, El Diario del Salvador, of San Salvador, and El 
Diario de Centro-America, of Guatemala City, held a congress of 
newspaper men in the city of Guatemala during the Minerva festivals, 
October 29-31, 1911. 


MONUMENT TO HIDALGO. 


On September 16, 1911, the anniversary of Mexican independence, 
there was unveiled in the city of Guatemala a monument erected by 
the Government of that Republic to the memory of Hidalgo, the 
father of Mexican independence. There were present at the cere- 
monies President Estrada Cabrera, the Mexican minister, high offi- 
cials of the Government, and many members of the diplomatic and 
consular corps. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN 1910. 


According to figures recently issued by the bureau of statistics of 
the Republic of Guatemala, the agricultural production of the country 
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during the year 1910 was valued at 428,825,081.50 pesos Guatemalan 
currency, of which 92,705,680 pesos were for coffee, 66,880,800 pesos 
for maize, 30,783,303 pesos for timber, and 12,998,850 pesos for wheat. 


PROPOSED ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS FOR THE CAPITAL. 


Messrs. Carlos Tiimmeler and Jose Salazar have submitted to the 
minister of promotion of Guatemala a proposition to establish in the 
city of Guatemala a service of electric tramways in lieu of the system 
of tramways now operated in the capital. 
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REDEMPTION OF THE INTERNAL DEBT. 


Le Moniteur, in its issue of September 20, republishes the law 
enacted during the previous administration relative to the redemption 
of the internal debt of the Republic of Haiti. Under its provision 
(published in the Januarv, 1911, issue of the BULLETIN) redemptions 
will be effected at the following rates: The 6 per cent consolidated 
debt at 55 per cent; the 3 per cent consolidated debt at 27 per cent; 
the 6 per cent loans, known as provisional, at 54 per cent; loans of 
January 10, 1903, at 54 per cent; blue certificates at 25 per cent; 
pink certificates at 25 per cent. The certificates delivered for the 
settlement of diplomatic claims by virtue of arbitral awards will be 
settled by agreement of the holders of these certificates and the 
department of finance. The balance of the loan of August 20, 1909, 
will also be redeemed by agreement with the department of finance. 


STEAMSHIP REGULATION. 


An official circular has been issued by the minister of finance to 
all agents of steamship lines doing business in Haiti, directing atten- 
tion to the law which requires that there be furnished to the director 
of customs, not later than three months after shipment, a true and 
attested statement of the weight and values of all goods shipped 
through that port. 


WIRELESS STATION ON AMERICAN LEGATION. 


Work has been commenced on the construction of a wireless tele- 
graph station over the legation of the United States at Port-au- 
Prince. This installation will bring the island into closer touch with 
the outside world, and into immediate communication with the 
American naval port at Guatanamo and into closer touch with ile 
outside world. 


HONDURAS. LOLS 
TO DEVELOP WATERFALLS. 


A concession has been requested for a period of 25 years to exploit 
and develop the waterfalls within a radius of 25 miles of Petion Ville 
and to establish a water and power plant for the generation of electric 
current. 





DELEGATES TO CENTRAL AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


The faculties of medicine and pharmacy of the Republic of Hon- 
duras have selected Dr. Teofilo Zelaya Flores and Dr. Samuel Laines 
as delegates to the Central American Medical Congress held in San 
Salvador on November 5, 1911. 


CENSUS OF 1910. 


The Pan American Union has just received a résumé of the census 
of Honduras taken in 1910. The following table shows the population 
of the Republic from 1791 to 1910, inclusive: 





Increase Average 








Years. Population.| between annual 
censuses. | increase. 

HID Gil ae etter Reiaceme nies ar aE west Were Ree oe eae sear OY t nthe te OS* 5010 ere cee | sore ace 
LST Saeco Va eee ee etreN SOL eee egies! x Meee WTS) ee MOO fee Nee 130, 000 36, 499 3, 649 
IB Ge an me SNe etre eye a rey Se eo cee ee Me mer 200, 000 
ES Seed Be see recep ae oa is... Ske Seve nese er. eee ok eat a 350, 000 150, 000 6, 250 
SOU aes Aman a SS Soa a ee Sart aee SO Bee ciara eae wie cia ne te cemine oleae 307, 289 42,711 1,377 
VERT aye. = a8 Re. oc eee i aeate oo Ste ee Ee eRe eee see caus: 381, 938 74, 649 12,441 
DSO a eet: SEN eh ye, ou AY Suir, be Reena en. a haere aN eA 398, 877 16, 939 2,117 
LOOT ES Rat SRR Ree Abyss: 9h ae Rely 5 oie en kas SORT Ee 489, 367 90, 490 15, 081 
UIC iy SONS Sak Shee a Se eh ure 1 tee Stee eine DEMOS pace me 500, 135 10, 768 
TOLOCE REE See oe Reo saa Eee bok co ee aria = Shee ee Naa eeee ees 553, 446 53, 311 10, 662 








PROPOSED RAILWAY THROUGH REPUBLIC. 


The department of fomento and public works of Honduras has 
received the draft of a contract for the construction of a railway 
from Puerto Teloa, on the northern coast of Honduras, to Zacate 
Grande Island on the Gulf of Fonseca. According to the plan, the 
railway will traverse the entire Republic, passing through Tegucigalpa, 
and branches will extend through the principal towns to the bound 
aries of Guatemala, Salvador, and Nicaragua. The concessionaire 
agrees to construct at his own expense a wharf provided with lights 
and guardhouse at each terminal of the line and also to erect custom 
and ware houses for the account of the State. The concessionaire 
further agrees to submit to the Government a preliminary report 
and sketch of the railways, as well as a definite drawing of the first 
20 kilometers, repeating this report each four months until the line 
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is completed. Preliminary work must be commenced within a year 
from date of contract, while the construction of the wharves and 
buildings must be completed within four years. The Government is 
to receive 5 per cent of the net profits of the railway, and agrees not 
to grant a concession to any parallel railway within a distance of 80 
kilometers from either side of its line. 





ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 


On October 2, 1911, Sr. Don Francisco I. Madero and Sr. Jose 
Marino Pino were elected President and Vice President, respectively, 
of the Republic of Mexico. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On September 16, 1911, Provisional President Francisco Leon de 
la Barra read an important message covering the fiscal year 1910-11 
at the convening session of the Twenty-fifth Congress. Relations 
with foreign countries, the nessage stated, continue unimpaired and 
are being developed in the same spirit of true friendship that has 
characterized them in the past. The principal treaties and conven- 
tions concluded were next enumerated. The department of gober- 
nacion (interior), the message stated, was also particularly active 
during this period and many public works and improvements were 
undertaken. During the year Mexico accepted numerous invitations 
to participate in a number of international congresses and has ap- 
poimted delegates to the Oriental Congress which will meet in Athens 
in 1912, to the Universal Congress of Races at London, to the Inter- 
national Congress of Music at Rome, and to the International Con- 
gress for the Control of the Use of Alcohol. 

During the first half of 1911 deeds were issued covering 257,198 
hectares of land, and the revenue from same amounted to 273,898 
pesos. 

The Geographic Exploration Commission has completed its investi- 
gations in the States of Sonora, Durango, Hidalgo, Oaxaca, and 
Yucatan and has finished several sections of the general map of the 
Republic and commenced the compilation of other sections. 

Two important new industries, continued the President, have been 
established: The manufacture of chemically pure carbonate of soda 
and of waterproof cloth. Contracts were also made for the exploi- 
tation of guano deposits and salt mines. During the second half of 
the last fiscal year deeds were issued covering 14,808 mining prop- 
erties and requests were made for 152 concessions and confirmations 
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of water rights, irrigation projects, and generation of power for 
industrial uses. During the same period 576 patents and 36 indus- 
trial trade-marks were granted, while 455 commercial labels and 85 
commercial names were registered. 

The increase in Government-controlled railways since April 1, 
1911, was 71 kilometers, making the entire system at the time of the 
delivery of the message 19,877 kilometers. This, added to the 4,840 
kilometers of privately controlled railways, makes the total railways 
of the Republic 24,717 kilometers. 

The following important railway concessions are now under con- 
sideration: From Balasas on the Mezcaia River to the ports of Sihua- 
tanejo and Acapulco; from Vera Cruz to Tampico via Tuxpam, and 
the continuation of the same to the northern frontier; the extension 
of the railway concession from Santa Lucrecia to Campeche, con- 
necting the Yucatan railways with the rest of the Republic. The 
number of post offices in the Republic is given as 2,858, and the 
pieces of mail matter handled during the second half of the last fiscal 
year were 101,000,000, which, added to those in circulation during 
the previous six months, made a total for the year of 200,000,000 
pieces. The issuance of domestic postal money orders from Janu- 
ary to July, 1911, amounted to 24,300,000 pesos, and for the fiscal 
year 1910-11 to 53,000,000 pesos. The international money-order 
business for the first half of 1911 amounted to 5,902,000 pesos, of 
which 3,045,000 pesos were drawn on foreign countries and 2,857,000 
pesos by foreign countries on Mexico. During the last fiscal year 
this business aggregated 13,071,000 pesos, 5,898,000 pesos of which 
were issued by Mexico on foreign countries and 7,173,000 pesos were 
issued by foreign countries and made payable in Mexico. 

The revenues of the postal department amounted to 2,214,000 
pesos for the’ first half of 1911 and for the fiscal year 1910-11 to 
4,724,000 pesos. The postal money-order convention with Cuba 
became operative in October 1911. Modifications of the parcels- 
post convention with the United States and Germany were signed 
during the year. 

From January to June, 1911, telegraph wires were laid to the 
extent of 4,127 kilometers, which with changes, discontinuations, 
and shortening of other lines, represents an estimated increase of 
2,691 kilometers. Four new telegraph and two new telephone 
offices were established. 

A wireless telegraph station was inaugurated at Bacochibampo, 
near Guaymas, which places that point in communication with Santa 
Rosalia, Lower California. Wireless stations are successfully oper- 
ating at Vera Cruz and Campeche, and stations will be established 
at San Quintin, Magdalena Bay, and Loreto, in Lower California. 

The customs revenues for the fiscal year 1910-11 increased to the 
amount of 1,767,000 pesos over those of the previous fiscal year. 
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EXPORTS OF COPPER, FIRST HALF OF 1911. 


The exports of copper from Mexico during the first half of 1911 
amounted to 352,070,445 pounds, shipped to the following countries: 











Countries. ~ Pounds. Countries. Pounds. 
Holland ss: oe coer eee soe ee eee er ns LOGH047,, 446'\|| Malyace. s2 2c 528 Sasa ae eee 16, 932, 185 
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NATIONAL RAILWAYS IN 1910-11. 


Recent official reports show that the receipts, expenditures, and 
net profit of the National Railways and Interoceanic Railway of 
Mexico in 1910 and 1911 were as follows: 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 





Years. Receipts. Expenditures. Profits. 
LOY Ramen sg Poe ec ye i Din 2 cee Seek Ss ee a $61, 483, 147.42 | $36, 728,318.36 | $24,754,829. 06 
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INTEROCEANIC RAILWAY. 
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There was a decrease of 2,099,752.58 pesos in the net profits of 
the National Railways in 1911, as compared with 1910, and an increase 
of 3,613.30 pesos in the net earnings of the Tnirereenmic hale in 
1911, as compared with 1910. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE. 


A consular report from Tampico advises that the American & 
Cuban Steamship Co. has inaugurated a freight service between New 
York and Mexico, visiting the following ports: Tampico, Progreso, 


and Vera Cruz. 
INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


Various consular advices from the mining districts of Mexico indi- 
cate possibilities of trade in such products as pipes, valves, cocks and 
fittings, and other appurtenances of mining machinery. 


MOTOR BOATS AT TAMPICO. 


A consular advice from-Clarence A. Miller, Esq., the United States 
consul at Tampico, states that so extensive has the sale and use of © 
motor boats become in his district that already there has been estab- 
lished a motor-boat garage and repair shop under the name of the 
Mexican Boat Co. 


NICARAGUA. IKON 
ALCOHOL FROM HENEQUEN WASTE. 


A report from Albert W. Brickwood, jr., the United States consul 
at Tapachula, states that an invention which will be of great interest 
to the planters of henequen or sisal hemp, as well as of practical utility 
to the world at large, has lately been patented by a Mr. Ernesto D. 
Castro, a native of Tabasco, but resident for some years in Yucatan. 
It is a process for utilizing the residue of the maguey, after the fiber 
has been taken, for the manufacture of alcohol. 


TAMPICO NOTES. 


The United States consul at Tampico reports that among the new 
industries being established at Tampico is a modernly equipped 
machine shop and a power plant at Micos Falls. The flour mull 
which has been under construction for over a year has recently been 
completed and is now in operation. This is an entirely new industry 
for Tampico and is regarded as a great addition to the community. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


On October 7, 1911, the Congress of the Republic of Nicaragua 
elected Gen. Luis Mena President of the Republic for the constitu- 
tional period from January, 1913, to December, 1916. 


RATIFICATION OF LOAN. 


The Congress of Nicaragua ratified on Octobor 9, 1911, the loan 
proposed by American bankers amounting to $15,000,000. The 
plans of the Government embrace a reform of the monetary system, 
the establishment of an American bank, and the construction of a 
transcontinental railway. The loan is secured by a guaranty of 50 
per cent of the customs duties. 


LICENSE OF NEW COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The Official Gazette of August 12, 1911, contains a presidential 
decree of July 28, imposing a tax or license, payable once only, on 
commercial and industrial establishments of all kinds that enter busi- 
ness for the first time in the capital of the Republic. 


COAST LINE RAILWAY. 


The President of the Republic, acting in conformity with the views 
of the Cabinet, approved on August 5, 1911, the contract submitted 
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by the representative of the United Fruit Co. for the construction of 
a railway from Bluefields Bluff north to the Cooringwar River, and 
passing on the west by the Laguna de Perlas. The term of the con- 
cession is 85 years, after which time the railway is to become 
the property of the State. A 50-meter right of way is granted the 
railway company, and authority is given it to take up 50,000 hec- 
tares of public land. 





APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATE TO THE FIFTH SANITARY 
CONFERENCE. 


The Government of Panama has appointed Dr. Manuel C. Vidal 
as its delegate to the Fifth Sanitary Conference of American Repub- 
lics, held at Santiago, Chili, from the 5th to the 12th of November, 


Ope 
POPULATION OF PANAMA. 


The census returns from the Republic of Panama are practically 
all completed, and advance figures have recently been issued. These 
figures show the total population of the country to be 336,742, as 
compared with 285,000, the enumeration at the last census in the 
seventies. This does not include the Canal Zone, the population of 
which in 1908 was 50,003. A new census is now being taken by the 
Canal Zone Government, and it is expected that the new count will 
show about 75,000 in the 10-mile strip. . 

The figures give to the city of Panama a population of 35,368 
inhabitants, of which 18,213 are male and 17,155 female. The city 
of Colon has 17,748 inhabitants, of which 9,260 are male and 8,125 
female. 

WHARFAGE CHARGES. 

Decrees of the President of Panama of August 19 and 26, 1911, 
regulate the wharf charges at Aguadulce and Puerto de Pedregal, 
respectively. 
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ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


With the resignation on July 5, 1911, of Col. Albino Jara, as Pro- 
visional President of Paraguay, the National Congress chose Senator 
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Liberato M. Rojas to fill the office until a formal election might be 
held. In the election which was held the last part of September it 
was voted to extend the term of Provisional President Rojas to 1914. 


NEW CABINET. 


It is announced that President Rojas has designated the following 
cabinet: 

Minister of foreign relations and acting minister of the interior, 
Dr. Alejandro Audibert; minister of the treasury, Sr. Francisco 
Bareiro; minister of war and navy, Sr. Cipriano Ibafiez; minister of 
justice, religion, and public instruction, Dr. Federico Codas. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY AT CONCEPCION. 


A benevolent association has been formed at Concepcion, Paraguay, 
under the name of ‘“‘Damas de Beneficencia pro Hospital.” The 
object of this organization is to erect a hospital on its own land and 
to care for the needy and indigent sick without charge. The society 
will also provide for and educate such orphans as come within their 


care. 
TO COMPLETE ORATORIO. 


According to the press of Paraguay, steps have been taken to 
complete the magnificent building known as the “Oratorio of the 
Virgin of Asuncion,’ commenced some years ago. This edifice is 
noted for the beauty of its architecture, and is one of the most impos- 
ing buildings of the metropolis of the Republic. Bids for completing 
the work have been called for by the department of public works. 


THE NEW YORK & PARAGUAY CO. 


“El Tiempo,” of Asuncion, in a recent issue, publishes the full text 
of the articles of incorporation and by-laws of the New York & 
Paraguay Co., a stock company organized under the laws of the State 
of New York, on November 30, 1910, for the purpose of engaging in 
business in Paraguay. This company proposes to export tannin, 
extracts of tannin, timber, hides, and all kinds of raw and manufac- 
tured products, and to import such goods, merchandise, machinery, 
and live stock as it deems desirable to bring into the country for sale 
or for the purpose of developing the industries of the nation. 


NEW COLONIZATION COMPANY. 


On March 20, 1911, a new colonization company entitled ‘La 
Colonizadora”’ was organized in Asuncion, Paraguay. The com- 
pany is to deal in real estate and live stock. It will also aid and 
encourage stock raising and the development of agricultural lands. 





PROPOSED MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


The municipality of Lima proposes to negotiate a loan of £500,000 
(with the bank of Peru and London and W. R. Grace & Co.) for the 
purpose of consolidating and converting the debt of the city, and in 
order to enable it to actively continue the construction of necessary 
public works. The loan is to be secured by certain municipal reve- 
nues, and is negotiated at the rate of 87 per cent, 5 per cent interest 
and 1 per cent amortization. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH INSTALLATION AT LIMA. 


A wireless telegraph station has been established in the main 
telegraph office at Lima under the direction of the Peruvian wireless 
telegraph operator and inventor, Sefior Bernardo Camino. This in- 
stallation enables wireless communication between Lima, the port 
of Callao, and ships in the neighborhood of that port. 


INFORMATION ON THE PROVINCES OF THE REPUBLIC. 


“Kl Diario,” of Lima, is publishing in its Sunday editions an inter- 
esting series of articles on the Provinces of the Republic. The first 
of these articles treats of the Province of Tumbes, and in a pleasing 
style describes its geography, coast line, rivers, mountain ranges, 
population, and natural products. Other similar articles, illustrated 
with maps and drawings, will follow, until the whole Republic is 
covered. The Diario is to be congratulated on this practical and 
effective manner of diffusing knowledge concerning Peru among its 
large list of subscribers both at home and abroad. 


COMMERCE WITH UNITED STATES, 1910-1911. 


A report from the United States consulate general at Callao, Peru, 
gives the total trade of the United States with Peru for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1911, as $14,911,153, the largest total reached 
in the commercial relationship between these countries. The exports 
from Peru to the United States are given at $5,597,123 and the 
imports into Peru from the United States at $9,314,030. 


EDUCATION OF PERUVIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The consul general of Peru in New York has submitted an inter- 
esting report on the economic and trade conditions, etc., of the 
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United States for 1910. This report has been published in part in 
‘Hil Diario,” of Lima, and contains a vast amount of useful statistical 
data and other information. 

A paragraph of this report dealing with the education of Peruvians 
in the United States states that the advantages offered to Peruvian 
students in the colleges and universities of the United States are of 
such a nature as to enable students to obtain the particular kind of 
instruction that may be best adapted to their respective qualifica- 
tions, and under conditions that insure the most satisfactory progress. 
The consul general kindly offers his services to Peruvian parents who 
desire to place their children in educational institutions in the United 
States. 

At the present time there are about 120 Peruvian students studying 
in the various institutions of learning in the United States, among 
whom there are six who have scholarships from the Peruvian 
Government. 

PERUVIAN COLONIZATION PLAN. 

The following free translation of an article appearing in “El 
Comercio,” of Lima, has been submitted by the consul general of the 
United States at Callao, W. Henry Robertson, Esq.: 


Messrs. Mirko and Stevo Seljan, having concluded the arrangements for which 
they have been staying in Peru, are now going to the United States, via Panama, to 
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interest the numerous South-Slavic residents there in the colonization of the valley 
of the River Huayabamba. The Messrs. Seljan have obtained from the Peruvian 
Government a concession, the general terms of which are as follows: 
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‘‘The concessionaires obligate themselves to build a bridge near the village of 
Chiquiten over the river Maranon [Amazon]; to construct a bridle path about 100 
kilometers (62.137 miles) long from the ravine of Tubaibal up to the village of Pajaten 
on the River Huayabamba; to colonize the valley of this river. On the other hand, 
for each sol (Peruvian silver) invested in the public works just mentioned, the con- 
cessionaires will receive from the Government possession of 11,500 square meters 
(13,754 square yards) in lands of the Montana region; the Government will grant a 
free passage for each one of the colonists introduced by the concessionaires; it agrees 
to cede to the concessionaires 50 hectares (123.55 acres) of lands of the Montana region 
for each family introduced.”’ . 

The lands referred to are situated between the Departments of Amazonas, La 
Libertad, Ancachs, and Loreto, and are by their geographical position most favorable 
for the union of the Amazon district with central Peru and on toward the Pacific. 
The ports of the Pacific corresponding to the projected bridle path or trail are those 
of Salaverry and Pacasmayo. The railway now being constructed from Pacasmayo 
to Cajamarca will soon unite this latter city with the Pacific coast. From Cajamarca 
to Tubaibal will consume six to seven days, traversing a populated zone, and from 
there Pajaten will be reached by the projected trail, from which one will descend in 
boats, via the Rivers Huayabamba and Huallaga, as far as Achinamiza, the terminus 
of steamship navigation for the entire Amazon section. This will be one of the shortest 
and most. convenient routes of communication between the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
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CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


The Government of Salvador, through the department of foreign 
relations, extended a cordial invitation to all the Republics of Central 
America to participate in its centenary celebration, which was cele- 
brated with fitting and appropriate exercises on November 5, 1911. 


APPOINTMENT TO HAGUE ARBITRATION COURT. 


The President has appointed Dr. Alonso Reyes Guerra, the consul 
general of the Republic of Salvador in Germany, as the representative 
of Salvador to the permanent arbitration court at The Hague, to 
succeed Sefior Santiago Perez Triana. 


NEW ISSUE OF REVENUE STAMPS. 


An executive decree of August 7, 1911, authorized that there be 
engraved at the National Bureau of Engraving and placed in circu- 
lation a new issue of revenue stamps to take the place of that of 
1905. These stamps, which amount to 400,000 pesos, were placed 
in circulation on September 15, 1911, and are of the following denomi- 
nations and colors: ; 
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Denomi- 
Amounts. AGUADTEL Color. 
Pesos. Pesos. 

50,000 50 Dark violet. 
25,000 25 Dark red. 
50, 000 10 Pale violet. 
50,000 5 Orange. 
50,000 1 Pale red. 
50, 000 .50 | Dark blue. 
50, 000 .25 | Dark coffee. 
30,000 -10 | Dark green. 
25,000 -05 | Pale yellow. 
10, 000 -02 | Gray. 
10, 000 -01 | Green. 











SPECIAL MARKING OF SHIPMENTS. 


An executive order has been issued prohibiting the use of the Gov- 
ernment mark on shipments by private persons or companies. In 
the future goods consigned to the Government should be marked 
“G. del S.,”” to which should be added the office or department for 
which the goods are intended. 


REGULATION ON FRESH FRUIT. 


A recent executive decree specifies that fresh fruits imported into 
the country and not registered or called for within 15 days after 
arrival will become the property of the Government. Fifteen days 
is the legal period for storage. 


CENTRAL AMERICA STUDENTS’ CONGRESS. 


The Central America Students’ Congress, to which all of the 
Republics of Central America were invited, assembled in the city of 
San Salvador during the centenary celebration of that Republic in 
November, 1911. 


ACCEPTANCE OF PLANS FOR NATIONAL THEATER. 


The board of public works of Salvador has approved the report and 
recommendation of the technical commission appointed to render 
an opinion on the 16 plans submitted in the international competi- 
tion for the construction of a theater at San Salvador. The first 
prize was awarded to Daniel Bylard and the second prize to E. Robert. 
Arrangements were made for the laying of the corner stone on Novem- 
ber 5, 1911. 

NEW TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

The general telegraph bureau has opened to public service a tele- 

graph office in the town of Nueva Granada, Department of Usulutan. 


APPARATUS FOR METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS. 


The department of public instruction has ordered the necessary 
apparatus for the equipment of meteorological stations in the Republic, 
with the object of informing He SEG of climatic conditions, 
changes in the weather, etc. | 
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NEW BRIDGE. 


The Congress of Salvador has passed a law providing for the con- 
struction of a stone and cement bridge over the San Francisco River 
in the town of the same name. The highway to Yamabel and Guata- 
jiagua, via San Salvador, will pass over this bridge. The national 
highway fund collected by the Department of Morazan will be used 
for this work. 





SUGAR EXPERT FOR ARGENTINA. 


Prof. T. C. Barber, the noted entomologist of the Louisiana State. 
University, has been engaged for a period of three years by the Sugar 
Planters’ Association of the Argentine Republic. He sails for his 
new post on December 1, and will devote his energies to the study of 
insects which attack the sugar cane in the northern part of Argentina, 
where the sugar industry is making remarkable progress. 


RARE AZTEC MANUSCRIPTS. 


The American Museum of Natural History has recently acquired an 
interesting collection of fragments of ancient Mexican manuscripts. 
These relics were taken from the walls of a church at Tlalquiltenango, 
Morelos, and are about a hundred in number. They represent parts 
of several manuscripts on maguey paper, and probably date from 
soon after the arrival of the Spaniards. The church at Tlalquilte- 
nango was completed in the year 1540, and the manuscripts had 
apparently been collected by the priests and pasted face down on the 
walls of the cloisters instead of being destroyed outright as was the 
usual custom. The collection is considered of peculiar value because 
the point of origin is so clearly indicated. 





ENLARGEMENT OF VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


The Government veterinary school of Uruguay is to be enlarged 
shortly, and $280,000 have been appropriated for new buildings and 
land space. The annual fund for maintaining this institution has also 
been increased by $20,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR MONTEVIDEO. 


A consular dispatch from Consul Frederic W. Goding, at Monte- 
video, states that a proposition has been laid before the Government 
to organize an international exposition there for the summer of 1912. 
The plans include a great number of exhibition buildings to be devoted 
to the display of the natural and commercial wealth of the Republic, 
a midway with all its delights and pleasures, ornamental lakes, 
islands, bridges, etc. The total cost of the project is estimated at 
$940,000, which covers the expenses of preliminary organization by 
experts in this work. The only cost to the Government is that 
of providing accommodations for and the clerical staff to carry out 
the ordinary routine work. Negotiations are now in the hands of 
Mr. H. C. Lichtenberger, of Montevideo. 


LOAN FOR MONTEVIDEO. 


Another consular advice from the same source indicates that a 
proposal has been presented for creating a loan of 4,000,000 pesos 
(1 peso =$1.034) at5 per cent interest with 1 per cent amortization, the 
product of which would be applied to the extension and improvement 
of the hospitals and other benevolent institutions of the country. 
Special taxes will be levied to pay off the loan. 


THE VEHICLE LICENSE. 


An executive decree has been issued regulating the tax on vehicles 
for the year 1911-12. This tax is payable from September 1 to 30 in 
the capital of the Republic, and from September 15 to October 15 in 
the interior. The decree contains some modifications concerning the 
basis of the tax on automobiles, which are now taxed according to 
their horsepower. The payment of the license on automobiles entitles 
them to travel in any part of the Republic. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION BILL. 


A bill has been introduced into the Congress of the Republic of 
Uruguay making vaccination compulsory. 


PROPOSED GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION. 


The President of the Republic of Uruguay has presented a bill to 
the Congress recommending the establishment of a geographical sec- 
tion under the direction of the army staff office. The object of this 
bill is to give technical military assistance in making surveys for 
public purposes. 

NEW LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Lamport & Holt have established a line of steamers between Lisbon, 
Portugal, and Montevideo. These steamers will make regular trips 
touching at Rio de Janiero. They are modern in construction and 
adapted to freight, mail, and passenger traffic. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL COMMISSIONS. 


Three topographical commissions have been established by the 
department of public works of Uruguay to assist in rearranging the 
boundary with Brazil in cooperation with the Brazilian Government 
and in accordance with the recent treaty between Uruguay and 
Brazil. Each of these commissions is to consist of a surveyor and a 
number of assistants. 


CONTROL OF SEAL FISHERIES. 


The initiative has been taken by the minister of foreign relations 
of Uruguay for the negotiating of a convention between Uruguay, 
Argentina, and Chile for the control of seal fishing and the protection 
of seals from extermination. It is said that the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Chile and the Argentine Republic accredited to the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay in Montevideo are favorably disposed toward 
such a convention. 


INCREASE IN SALARY OF TEACHERS. 


According to press reports the Government of Uruguay has decided 
to increase the salaries of the teachers in the State schools from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent, the total increase amounting to about $300,000 


a year. 
STATE ECONOMIC RAILWAY PLAN. 


A group of foreign capitalists has offered to cooperate with the 
Government of Uruguay to the extent of $15,000,000 in carrying out 
the State economic railway plan. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY FROM MINAS TO ROCHA. 


The first steps have been taken for the survey of a branch railway 
from Minas to Rocha via the Department of Maldonado. Rocha is 
the only departamento or State capital at present without direct 
railway communication with Montevideo. The proposed line is to 
pass through the rich and fertile valleys of Fuentes, Aigua, Alferez, 
and India Muerta, the lands of which are suitably adapted for colo- 
nization purposes. 

RAILWAY NOTES. 

The Uruguay Great Eastern Railway Co. has been authorized to: 
open to public service its concluded extension from La Sierra to 
Maldonado, and the Government has approved the plans of the 
Central Uruguayan Railway Co. for its new station at San Jose. The 
company will commence the construction of this station at once. 

Capital has been subscribed for carrying out the construction of 
the Trans-Uraguayan Railway from Coronilla to Santa Rosa, with 
branches in Brazil and Argentina. 

The works of the Pan American Railway have been inspected 
between Durazno and Trinidad. The clearing of the right of way 
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and the grading between these points have been commenced, and 16 
kilometers of the grading are already finished. Work has been 
begun on a car barn at Durazno, and material is now on hand at 
Trinidad for the erection of a station and warehouse at that place. 
Between 600 and 700 men are employed on the works. 





NEW LAWS. 


The Official Gazettes of July 4 and August 5 and 9 contain, respec- 
tively, the texts of the following laws which have been duly pro- 
mulgated: Postal law, regulations affecting the council of Govern- 
ment, and law concerning public and vacant lands. 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTIES ON RAILWAY MATERIALS. 


The President has approved the contract made by the department 
of public works with the representative of the Bolivar Railway Co. 
on November 16, 1910, permitting the latter to import, free of duty, 
materials and tools absolutely necessary for the conservation and 
operation of the section of this railway between Tucacas and Aroa 
to the extent of 10,000 bolivares annually. 


NEW PLAZA IN CARACAS. 


The Government of the Federal District has issued a decree pro- 
viding for the formation of a new plaza on the site where will be 
erected the statue of Bolivar, presented by the Syrian colony in © 
Caracas. 

CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 

The Official Gazette of September 9, 1911, contains the full text 
of the law of criminal procedure passed by the National Congress on 
June 27 of the present year and promulgated by the President of the 
Republic on the 30th of that month. 


. PARCELS POST. 
The number of parcels-post packages received in Venezuela in 1910 


was 30,142. The weight of these packages was 110,103 kilos, and 
the revenue produced therefrom amounted to 605,264.56 bolivares. 


NEW CUSTOMHOUSE. 


An Executive decree of August 14, 1911, establishes the Imataca 
customhouse for imports and exports. This customhouse, is on the 
south bank of the Orinoco River called Cafio Corosimo, between the 
mouth of the Cafio Totesant and the terminal point of the railway 
from the Imataca mine. The jurisdiction of this customhouse will 
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extend from the fork of the Orinoco River beyond the Tortola Island 
to the point where all the branches which form the delta of the 
Orinoco empty into the ocean. 


TAX ON CIGARETTES. 


An Executive order of June 28, 1911, imposes a tax of 1 centime 
of a bolivar on each cigarette having a length of from 74 to 75 milli- 
meters manufactured in Venezuela. This tax became operative 
July 11, 1911. 

POPULATION OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The general bureau of statistics of Venezuela has published the 
following statements showing the population of the Republic from 
1905 to 1911, inclusive. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 


The bureau of statistics of Venezuela has compiled data showing 
- that during 1910 there were 82,487 births, and 55,436 deaths, or a 
gain in population during the year of 27,051. The following table 
shows the population and increases from 1905 to 1910, inclusive: 
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CONSTRUCTION OF FIRST MERCHANT VESSEL. 


The Fluvial Navigation Joint Stock Co. of Venezuela has con- 
tracted with the National Dry Dock of that Republic for the con- 
struction of a merchant vessel for river and lake traffic, the first of 
its kind to be built in Venezuela. This vessel will be called Nuevo 
Mara, will be 126 feet long, and equipped to accommodate 32 first- 
class passengers and 150 tons of freight. The speed of the vessel 
will be from 64 to 7 miles an hour. The cost of the vessel will be 
180,000 bolivars. 
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HE tragic death of His Excellency Gen. Ramon Caceres, President 
of the Dominican Republic, which occurred on the 18th of 
November, was a sharp blow to the official world, and caused 
profound grief at the Pan American Union as well as in all 

Latin-American circles. Immediately after learning of this sad event, 
the Director General of the Pan American Union cabled to the secretary 
of foreign relations at Santo Domingo an expression of the deep sorrow 
and sincere sympathy of this institution, its executive officers, and staff. 
As an appropriate honor and tribute to the memory of one who was 
head of the State, the national flag of the Dominican Republic and the 
pennant of the Pan American Union were displayed from the building 
at half mast for three days. In rendering homage to the memory of the 
late President of the Dominican Republic, the Pan American Union 
takes this opportunity of recording its earnest hopes that the country 
may continue along the paths of progress and prosperity which it has 
hitherto pursued. 


NEW LATIN-AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 


The past few months have seen the election of three new Presidents in 
Latin-American countries, Sr. Don Francisco I. Madero, in Mexico, Sr. 
Don Luis Mena, in Nicaragua,and Sr. Don Liberato Rojas, in Paraguay. 
These are all men of high-class statesmanship, who will surely work 
for the best progress and development of their respective countries, and 
the director general takes advantage of this opportunity to extend to 
them his congratulations upon their inauguration and his best wishes 
for administrations characterized by the prosperity and welfare of their 
people. 


THREE NEW MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


The governing board of the Pan American Union has lost, through 
separation from their respective diplomatic missions, the active services 
of Mons. H. Pauléus Sannon, minister of Haiti, Dr. Belisario Porras, 
minister of Panama, and Dr. Alberto Membrefio, minister of Honduras. 
During their term of service in Washington as members of our governing 
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board, they always took personal interest in the welfare of this institution. 
The diplomatic missions made vacant by the separation of these gentlemen 
have been intrusted by their respective Governments to Mons. Solén 
Menos, for Haiti, Dr. Ricardo Arias, for Panama, and Dr. Fausto Davila. 
for Honduras, whom the BULLETIN bids welcome to Washington and to 
the governing board of the Pan American Union. Each of these gentle- 
men has been prominent in the public affairs of his country, and from 
their well-recognized interest in Pan Americanism, the Union expects 
a continuation of that good will and personal concern in the affairs of the 
Union which will insure a greater success to this institution. 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE OF PANAMA. 


Sr. Juan Brin, chargé d’affaires of Panama in Washington, in celebra- 
tion of the eighth anniversary of the independence of the Republic of 
Panama, gave a large banquet on November 3, 1911, in the Hall of the 
Americas of the Pan American Union Building. There were 50 guests, 
including members of the Cabinet, the diplomatic and consular corps, and 
other men prominent in the affairs of Latin America. Sr. Brin made an 
appropriate address of welcome to his guests and toasted the President 
of the United States and rulers of the other nations whose representatives 
attended the banquet. The Secretary of War, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
responded for the United States, and the Brazilian ambassador, H. E. 
Domicio da Gama, replied on behalf of the Latin American countries. 
On the anniversary of Panama, the flag of that Republic was raised over 
our building, a custom which the Pan American Union has observed 
since coming into its new home. 


IRVING BEDELL DUDLEY. 


The announcement of the passing away of Hon. Irving Bedell Dudley, 
the United States ambassador to Brazil, on November 27, 1911, at - 
Baltimore, Maryland, came as a distinct shock to his many friends and 
his official associates. Mr. Dudley returned to the United States from 
Brazil for several months’ leave, and was under medical treatment while 
here. His condition, however, was not regarded sufficiently serious to 
cause alarm, and his death was therefore sudden and unexpected. The 
demise of the ambassador removes from the diplomatic service of the 
United States one of its able representatives and is a severe loss to Latin- 
American circles, where his influence was strongly felt for many years. 
Mr. Dudley was born in Jefferson, Ohio, November 30, 1860, and was 
graduated from Kenyon College in 1882. He received the degree of 
master of laws from the Columbian University aw School in 1886, and 
practiced the profession at San Diego, California. Here he acquired con- 





STATUE OF GENERAL SUCRE AT BOGOTA, COLOMBIA. 


This bronze statue of Grand Marshal Antonio Jose de Sucre, the work of the famous French sculptor 
Verlet, was unveiled at the Plaza de Ayacucho, in Bogota, Colombia. 


Bogota, the capital of the Republic of Colombia, has just seen unveiled a statue to one of the great 
heroes of the war of independence in South America, a hero ranking with Bolivar and San Martin 
in the affections of the people. Antonio Jose de Sucre was born in Cumana, Venezuela, in 1793. 
As a very young man he fought for the liberty of his country, and allied himself with Bolivar. His 
crowning achievement was the victory of the battle of Ayacucho, in Peru, August 6, 1824, by which 
the power of Spain was driven from the continent, and in honor of which he was made Gran Mariscal 
de Ayacucho. Bolivia (Alto Peru) chose him for the first President of that newly created Republic. 
Sucre combined with his passionate love of freedom an equally passionate love of justice, and in 
addition to his great military victories, he accomplished much in instilling the best principles of 
self-government into the people of his time. This statue in bronze, piaced in the Plaza de Ayacucho 


on which the Military School faces, is the work of the artist Verlet, and gives a fine example of the 
spirit of Sucre. 
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siderable prominence and won a position on the bench. The diplomatic 
career of Mr. Dudley commenced in 1897 with his appointment as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Peru. From this post he 
was elevated in 1906 to the position of ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Brazil. Thus his diplomatic connections have been 
confined mainly to Latin-American countries. In both these missions 
Mr. Dudley so skillfully and efficiently conducted the affairs of his Goy- 
ernment that he became highly respected and esteemed in the diplomatic 
and official circles of the respective capitals. His interest in and admi- 
ration for the people of the countries to which he was accredited, and his 
appreciation of their admirable qualities, moreover, won for him the 
personal regard of all those with whom he came in contact and made him 
a conspicuous figure in their social life. 


A HIGH COMPLIMENT FOR THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The Quarterly Review for October, 1911, contains an interesting and 
instructive article entitled, “British Diplomacy and Trade,” written by 
Percy F. Martin, the well-known publicist and traveler. In the course of 
this paper he gives a good deal of attention to British trade relations with 
Latin America and makes a reference to this institution which, in view 
of Mr. Martin’s high standing authority as an expert on trade, economics, 
diplomacy, and international relations, is quoted below: 


* * * Not only is there in force a complete system of intelligence relating to trade 
matters in the United States, by means of which information is published in the 
form of daily reports and circulated broadcast, but the Government actively encour- 
ages and financially assists an institution known as the International Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, the thorough methods of which, under the able direction of the Hon. 
John Barrett, have resulted in more than doubling United States trade with the Latin 
American Republics within the last ro years. 

Great Britian has no such useful institution as this. All the chambers of commerce 
of the United Kingdom combined, with the publications which are issued under the 
title of ‘‘Consular Reports,”’ fail to render anything like the assistance to British 
trade which the International Bureau of American Republics confers upon United 
States commerce. While founded essentially for the benefit of American trade with 
the Latin American States, and designed to render every assistance in cultivating and 
carrying on such trade by means of literature, maps, reports, etc., the bureau has 
adopted the broad-minded and liberal policy of supplying some of its valuable publi- 
cations and tendering its profitable advice to correspondents of other nationalities. 
A nominal price, scarcely sufficient to cover the cost of production, is placed upon the 
publications of the bureau. It is no exaggeration to say that the best mirror cf British 
trade as carried on abroad is often that which is provided by the bureau whose cor- 
respondents report fully upon British methods and British enterprises for the benefit 
of its subscribers. Thus it is to the pages of its admirably edited and handsomely 
printed monthly BULLETIN that we must refer in order to discover what is being done 
commercially and financially in Latin America. Information is afforded therein 
which, if found at all in our consular reports, is only available many months after- 
wards, and the United States Government is practically doing for British merchants, 
contractors, and capitalists, without charge or reward, what their own Government is 
paid for but wholly fails to provide. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LATIN AMERICA. 


One of the practical evidences of the remarkable increase of interest 
in Latin American countries and in their commerce and progress is the 
number of publications and trade magazines which are being started for 
the purpose of meeting the demand for more information about that 
part of the world. The Pan American Union looks with satisfaction 
upon this new movement, although it must speak frankly and state that 
there have been so many attempts followed by failures in this direction 
that it is obliged to advise both publishers and subscribers to proceed with 
caution, make sure of their ability to satisfy the needs of trade and busi- 
ness, and stand the competition which must be encountered. One of the 
unfortunate features of this particular kind of endeavor in the past has 
been the fact that many of these magazines are simply the organs of pri- 
vate enterprises that use them to boom their efforts to forward certain 
concessions or privileges in these countries, although they give the 
appearance of being magazines or papers started purely for the devel 
opment of general trade and commerce. The Pan American Union and 
the BULLETIN will always be ready to encourage perfectly legitimate effort 
along these lines, but it is obliged to go on record, in view of the great 
number of inquiries which come into it, that it has no official relationship 
or connection whatever with any publication carrying the name of Pan 
American except the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. So 
many inquiries have come into this office asking whether the Pan American 
Union had anything to do with various organizations and publications 
carrying the name of Pan American that it is necessary to state here 
that inasmuch as this institution is an official international organization 
maintained by all the American nations, it can not, under any conditions, 
have any direct connection or association with private enterprises. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE. 


In accordance with the invitations issued by the Chilean Government, 
the Fifth International Sanitary Conference met at Santiago from 
November 5 to November 12. President Barros Luco and members of 
his cabinet, diplomats, senators, deputies, and other persons prominent 
socially attended the opening meeting. The minister of foreign relations, 
Sr. Enrique A. Rodriguez, delivered an address of welcome, the chairman 
of each delegation responding for his country. Dr. Gregorio M. Guiteras 
spoke on behalf of the United States. Capt. Granville Fortescue, who is 
traveling in South America, was detailed to represent the Pan American 
Union. These sanitary conferences are of primary importance, as they 
serve as means for bringing together the best medical talent of the 
countries of America for the discussion of matters pertaining to hygiene 
and the sanitation of cities, ports, means of transportation, etc., for the 
benefit of commerce and navigation. 


IRVING BEDELL DUDLEY, 
The late Ambassador of the United States to Brazil. 
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REPRINTS FROM THE ANNUAL REVIEW. 


The reprints in individual pamphlets of the descriptive data of the 
different Latin American Republics which appeared in the annual 
review numbers of the MONTHLY BULLETIN, July and August issues, are 
proving most popular and are now in great demand from all portions of 
the world. They are printed on high-class paper, contain valuable 
diagrams, selected photographs in addition to most complete data in 
succinct form covering the trade, commerce, and other practical features 
of the national and economic growth and development of these countries. 
They contain about 20 pages and answer the majority of questions that 
the average man wishes to know concerning the industrial, economic, and 
commercial conditions of Latin America. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


All reports which are being received from San Francisco indicate that 
the people of that progressive city are carrying forward with characteristic 
zeal and energy their plans for making the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition the greatest the world has ever known. ‘The exercises of 
digging the first spadeful of earth were made historical and notable by 
the presence of President Taft. The reception which was accorded him 
by the city of San Francisco and the addresses that were made on this 
occasion ‘all give evidence of the general feeling that this exposition will 
celebrate an event, the opening of the Panama Canal, which is of vast 
importance to the commerce and prestige of the United States and par- 
ticularly of the Pacific coast. No effort should therefore be spared by 
the Government of the United States, the State of California, and the 
people of San Francisco to carry through to a brilliant completion an 
exposition in which all the nations of the world will participate on a 
larger scale than they have ever done before. It is to be hoped that 
each one of the American Republics, from Mexico and Cuba, south to 
Argentina and Chile, will make appropriations for buildings and exhibits 
that will be a credit to them and in harmony with the progress they are 
now making. In the November issue of the BULLETIN there was pub- 
ishled an interesting description of the exercises connected with these 
ground-breaking ceremonies and the presence of the President of the 
United States. 


BURTON HOLMES’S LECTURES ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


In the latter part of November and on different dates in December 
Burton Holmes, the celebrated traveler, delivered his lectures descriptive 
of his recent visit to Latin America. It would be a great educational 
influence in favor of closer relations between the American Republics 
and for the awakening of wider interest throughout the United States 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


SENOR DR. FAUSTO DAVILA, 


he new Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Honduras to the United States. 
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in her sister Republics if these lectures could be delivered all over the 
country and heard by multitudes. The wonderful photographs shown 
by Mr. Holmes, supplemented by his most interesting method of descrip- 
tion, make these lectures as attractive as the best theatrical productions. 
In these days when men and women are so busy with official business and 
social duties that they can not read books, magazines, and other publi- 
cations descriptive of our Latin American countries, and when if they 
travel they go largely to Europe or to the Orient, there can be no better 
way of their making themselves acquainted with the countries, peoples, 
and cities of our southern neighbors than by attending these lectures of 
Burton Holmes. 


ANGLO-LATIN AMERICAN EXPOSITION IN LONDON. 


An illustration of the growing effort in the British Empire to give 
attention to Latin American countries can be seen in the preparations 
that are now being made for the South American and Anglo-Latin Exhi- 
bition which is to be held next year in London. ‘The director general has 
recently received a communication from Imre Kiralfy, Esq., commissioner 
general of the Coronation Exhibition, 1911, outlining his plans and send- 
ing a number of booklets in Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian descrip- 
tive of the proposed exhibition. He also incloses a letter to the director 
general from Dr. Eugenio Dahne, commissioner of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment representing the department of agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, in which Dr. Dahne says, in part: 


For next year Mr. Imre Kiralfy is now organizing a Latin American Exposition to 
make the resources and conditions of the South and Central American Republics 
better known to the public, and as he had applied to the Brazilian Government to sup- 
port and participate in the same I have received instructions from my chief, the 
minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce at Rio de Janeiro, to study the con- 
ditions here and to suggest to what extent Brazil should be represented. 

From what I have seen I am satisfied that an exposition of the Latin American 
Republics in London as planned for next year by Mr. Kiralfy will be of very great 
benefit in making those countries better known in Europe. As the existing build- 
ings (Coronation buildings) are very well adapted and can be made use of and the 
disposition of the grounds and buildings in general is an excellent one, and as the 
exhibits of our South American countries now at the exposition at Turin can be made 
use of, the greatest facilities exist for the participation of these countries. 

I am sure that you, as the herald and champion of the Latin American Republics, 
will be very much interested to hear of this, and have therefore suggested to Mr. 
Kiralfy to send you full particulars of his projects and program of the Latin American 
Exposition of 1912, with a view to your calling attention to it in your BULLETIN, and 
I am sure you will give Mr. Kiralfy all the support and assistance you can. 


The director general is always ready to give due publicity in the BuL- 
LETIN to any legitimate effort to make the possibilities and opportunities 
of the southern Republics better known in the greater northern world, 
and he hopes that this exposition will be thoroughly successful in every 
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respect. If the Latin American countries will arrange to transfer their 
exhibits after 1912 to the great exposition to be held in San Francisco to 
celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal, then two great distinct and 
important sections of the Northern Hemisphere will have an opportunity 
to get a close view of the wealth and products of these remarkable 
countries. 


CHAUTAUQUAN ATTENTION TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Chautauquan Magazine has responded to the growing interest in 
Latin America which has been awakened by the Pan American Union in 
commencing to publish a series of interesting articles under the title, “A 
reading journey through South America,” prepared by Mr. Harry Weston 
Van Dyke, of Washington. In view of the character of these articles and 
the wide constituency of the Chautauquan Magazine, the Pan American 
Union had much pleasure in providing Mr. Van Dyke with every facility it 
could in obtaining the information necessary to write these articles. It is 
probable that they will be republished in pamphlet or book form and so 
reach a still larger circle than that provided by the magazine. While the 
Pan American Union can not of course be responsible for the facts or for 
any opinions advanced in this series of articles, it can say that they are 
certainly deserving of close reading by all persons who are not familiar 
with South America and who wish to inform themselves upon a subject 
of growing importance. Mr. Van Dyke has worked very hard to do 
justice to this extensive topic. 


THE PAN PACIFIC CONGRESS. 


Mr. H. P. Wood, of Honolulu, Hawaii, has recently sent out a circular 
inviting participation in the second session of the Pan Pacific Congress to 
be held in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
February 19-24, 1912. “The program outlined is so elaborate and inter- 
esting that the sessions can not fail to be of great interest and should be 
of practical value in the campaign of preparation for the Panama Canal. 
That the Pan American Union has been an inspiration and a suggestion 
for the Pan Pacific Congress is shown by the terms of the circular, which 
says that: 

The name Pan Pacific Congress was adopted with the idea that the organization 
should stand in the same relation to all the countries bordering on and tributary to 


the Pacific as the Pan American Union, for instance, does to the Republics of North 
and South America. 


In explaining the reason for holding this congress, the circular further 
says: 


The present material progress of the Pacific, the great opportunities of the future, 
and the necessity of getting ready for the Panama Canal all emphasize the holding 


HON. JOHN W 


Who has been transferred to the post of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Argentine Republic from the post at Venezuela. 
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of a conference of this character, which it is intended shall be practical, useful, and 
comprehensive. 

It is urged that Governments, States, and Territories, commercial and 
other interested organizations send men of keen intelligence and training 
who can return home and become centers and authorities for the proper 
use and dissemination of the broad knowledge they should acquire at this 
gathering. 


STUDY OF SOUTH AMERICA IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It is a source of much gratification to the Pan American Union to note 
that its efforts in awakening interest in the countries, peoples, and affairs 
of our neighbors in the Southern Hemisphere are bearing fruit not only 
in commercial circles but in clubs and societies organized for intellectual 
work and in educational institutions. Study in Latin American countries 
is now being made a regular feature in the programs of clubs through- 
out the United States, while the schools are giving closer and more care- 
ful consideration to the study of these remarkable countries. From 
time to time this institution is in receipt of communications indicating 
that the BULLETIN has played no small part in the development of this 
keener interest, particularly in the schools. There is pleasure in 
quoting from a recent note received by the director general from 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Pendlebury, an instructor in the Adjunct School of 
Practice at Philadelphia, showing the influence which has tended to 
stimulate the interest in teaching the facts about these countries to the 
younger children in attendance at the public schools: 

* * * You can not realize just what captivating interest lies hidden in the 
apparently cold black print of the BULLETIN. But every line, every word, is replete 
with living interest. * * * ‘Through the BuLLetTins I have obtained so much 
valuable information that I feel as though I wanted to teach and talk South America 
all day long. Everything is made so very clear and plain and without bias. I am 
now a training teacher in the Philadelphia school of practice, and every practice 
teacher who has been with me when teaching South America has been inspired with 
the great importance of these countries, and this inspiration is the result of the subject 
matter of the BULLETINS. The illustrations are simply wonderful teachers and can 
not be obtained in any way except from the BULLETIN. I keep all the pictures of 
the same subject or related subjects together, and as the subject is about to be pre- 
sented these pictures are placed on the walls for the children to view, and they never 
lose interest in them * * *. 

It is also pleasing to note that in The Teacher, a monthly school 
journal and education review, under the general heading of Grade 
Helps, considerable attention is given to the newer phases of Latin 
America, with editorial comments on the importance and vast field of 
interesting data available to assist in teaching this section of the world’s 
geography in the public schools. 


Photograph by Harris-Hwing. 


SENOR DR. ALBERTO MEMBRENO, 


Retiring Minister of Honduras to the United States. As amember of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, Dr. Membrefio always displayed an interest in the progress of this institution, 


‘¢ of all those with whom he came in cont The Bulletin takes 


which has won for him the re 5 
neton and to offer its 


this opportunity to express its regret at the Minister’s departure from Wash 
best wishes for his continued success. 


14249—Bull. 6—11——2 
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CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 


On November 7 and 8, 1911, there were held the meetings of the 
national conference of the American Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, at Cincinnati, Ohio. The opening session, which 
was presided over by Hon. John Hays Hammond, the president of the 
organization, was made most notable by the presence of President 
Taft, who delivered an address. Papers on international relations, 
development, and arbitration were read at each of the four sessions 
of the conference, and interesting discussions followed. The presiding 
officer of the second session was Hon. James Brown Scott, the eminent 
authority on international law, and Hon. Theodore Marburg officiated 
at the third session. The speakers and delegates to the conference 
included well-known educators of the country and distinguished leaders 
in international affairs. The conference was brought to a successful 
termination with a banquet, on the evening of the 8th of November, 
at the Business Men’s Club. The speakers of the evening were Hon. 
Samuel J. Elder, United States counsel, North Atlantic Fisheries 
Arbitration, who spoke on “Judicial determination in recent inter- 
national awards’’; Hon. Charles W. Dabney, president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, discussed ‘Our international duty as Americans”’; 
and Hon. John Temple Graves, of the New York American, who chose 
for his subject “The proposed arbitration treaties with England and 
France.’”’ The results of these sessions can not but have a most beneficial 
effect in spreading the influence of peace and arbitration throughout 
the world. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


The Highth Annual Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held its sessions at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 6, 7, and 8, tort. 
This convention was one of the most effective that had yet been held, 
and a number of prominent speakers addressed the meetings. There 
can be no doubt as to the importance of the question of river and harbor 
improvements throughout the United States, particularly in view of the 
approaching completion of the Panama Canal and the increased shipping 
which must result therefrom. 
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T was the intention of the director general to publish in this issue 
of the MonruLy BULLETIN a statement in regard to the question 
of tolls for the Panama Canal, a brief summary of which was 
given to the newspapers early in December, but the impossi- 

bility of getting together all the statistics and data needed before the 
BULLETIN must go to press makes necessary the postponement of its 
publication. It had not been the purpose of the director general to 
make public his views until he laid them before the committees of the 
United States Congress having in charge the question of tolls, but 
in response to the advice of many Members of Congress and others 
concerned, who wish to see a general discussion of this subject before 
legislation is enacted, he prepared the summarized statement men- 
tioned above before completing his investigations. 

His observations and conclusions are, of course, unofficial and 
purely personal and represent in no way any policy or position of the 
Pan American Union as an organization. They are, however, based 
on his studies of Pacific and Pan American commerce while United 
States minister in Asia and South America, and also as executive 
officer of the Pan American Union, extending over a period of nearly 
18 years. Aside from the probability of appearing before the con- 
gressional committees, he was prompted to put into printed form the 
result of these studies by the large number of letters asking for his 
opinion about canal tolls which he has received and is receiving from 
Members of Congress, newspaper editors, and special writers, repre- 
sentative men engaged in foreign commerce, and heads of ship- 
building, owning, and operating companies. 

While the director general believes in a canal essentially free to the 
ships and commerce of all nations; that is, a limitation of charges to 
the actual cost of towing and handling vessels not including cost of 
maintaiming the canal and paying interest on the huge investment, 
he realizes that public sentiment is not yet ripe for such terms and that 
tolls for foreign vessels, and American vessels engaged in foreign 
trade, will probably be based on the annual cost of operation, main- 
tenance, and interest on the investment. There is a strong proba- 
bility, however, that public sentiment will demand that vessels 
engaged exclusively in the coastwise traffic between the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific ports of the United States shall not pay such tolls 


but actually enjoy the benefits of a free canal. 
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For a better understanding of the problem before Congress a few 
general facts may be mentioned here. Experts on sea transportation 
estimate that the vessels using the-canal, provided the tolls are 
reasonable, will represent an annual aggregate in excess of 10,000,000 
net tons, possibly 12,000,000. The estimated annual cost of operation 
and maintenance is approximately $3,000,000. The total invest- 
ment when the canal is completed will amount nearly to $400,000,000; 
interest on this sum at a low Government bond rate of 25 per cent 
would equal $10,000,000. If, then, tolls are based on these fixed 
charges of interest, operation, and maintenance, they should bring 
in an annual revenue of $13,000,900. On a basis of 10,000,000 
net tons, not including American coastwise vessels, the tolls would 
be $1.30 per net ton. Suppose that the average vessel is classed as 
low as 3,000 net tons, it must pay for each passage $3,900, or $7,800 
for going and coming. This latter sum, representing one round trip, 
would pay the salaries and wages of a captain, three officers, and 
several members of the crew for a whole year; quadrupled to repre- 
sent four trips, it would equal the interest at 6 per cent on a vessel 
costing $500,000 to build. These facts are given simply to demon- 
strate how carefully and thoroughly the question of tolls must be 
considered if we would have the canal a success from the day it is 
opened to the traflic of the world. 
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HE Pan American Mass has now become one of the regular 

holiday functions of Washington inthe celebration of the 

Thanksgiving Day festival in the United States. For the 

third time Thanksgiving, which in 1911 fell upon the last 
day of November, was made the occasion of that solemn service in 
St. Patrick’s Church in Washington, and particular attention was 
paid to the spirit which pervades that holiday in all America. 

The President of the United States, the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the 20 other American Republics, members of the Cabinet, 
and very many especially invited guests, completely filled the well- 
known church of St. Patrick’s, and all were impressed with the dig- 
nity and beauty of the ceremony. It was a fitting manner of recog- 
nizing one of the most important holidays observed in the country. 

Commendable effort was made to blend the religious and the patri- 
otic, and the result was a glow of color within the building, a wealth 
of music, and of the accepted decorations so characteristic of the 
traditions of the church at its best, and of reverence for the solemn 
performance at the altar. At the same time the added orchestral 
music, the presence of guests who indicated by their attendance 
the significance of the event, and especially the sermon preached to 
the ears of the respectful listeners, all showed that the unusual was 
taking place. 

Invitations had been sent to the guests several days in advance, 
and suitable arrangements were made for all those who accepted. 
President and Mrs. Taft were given the place of honor, their seats 
being at the head of the center isle of the church, immediately under 
the chancel rail. The forward pews off this center isle were reserved 
for the diplomatic corps of the Latin American embassies and lega- 
tions, and each Republic was assigned a pew decorated with the 
colors of its country. The pillars of the church were wrapped with 
the emblems of the United States entwined with those of other 
Republics. 

The altar was aglow with lighted candles, while various symbolic 
clusters of electric lights above it made that whole body of the church 
almost as brillant as the radiant sunlight out of doors. Before the 
actual celebration began, the orchestra played secular music while 
the people took their places, strains of well-known Spanish melodies 
being repeated more than once, seemingly in response to the unspoken 
but undoubtedly ardent wish of those who listened to it. Then 
promptly at 11 o’clock the President entered, quietly took his seat, 
and the services began. 
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The Rev. Dr. William T. Russell, rector of St. Patrick’s, was the 
official host, but in attendance at the altar was his eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, now one of four dignitaries, princes of the church, for the 
creation in Rome of the other three recently selected American car- 
dinals, preceded the Pan American Mass in Washington by only a few 
hours. The Rev. Francis P. Doory, of Baltimore, celebrated the high 
mass, and the Right Rev. Bishop Donahue, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
delivered the sermon. 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing.) 


INTERIOR OF ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C., WHERE THE PAN 
AMERICAN MASS WAS OBSERVED. 

The formal celebration was concluded promptly at 1 o'clock, the 
worshippers passing slowly out of the church, following the President 
and other guests, while the orchestra played the arrangement of 
national airs of the American Republics. A luncheon had been pre- 
pared in the rectory of St. Patrick’s, next door, and here the guests 
met immediately after the ceremony, Mer. Russell being again the 
host at the more informal function. President Taft could not attend, 
as he had already made another engagement elsewhere, but he was 
represented by the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh. Cardinal Gibbons was, with the representative of the Presi- 
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dent, a guest of honor. Mer. Russell delivered a short address of 
welcome, touching upon the prosperous conditions in the United 
States as a cause for thanksgiving, and upon the inspiration and 
evident success of the movement, of which this holiday mass was but 
one factor, to bring all the Republics of the Western Hemisphere into 
close accord. He then presented Cardinal Gibbons, who called 
attention to the spirit of peace which was so hopeful in the whole of 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing.) 


THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. TAFT, ESCORTED BY MGR. RUSSELL, LEAVING THE 
reece AFTER THE PAN AMERICAN THANKSGIVING DAY SERVICE, NOVEM- 
ER 30, 1911. 


America. He praised President Taft and called him the “embodiment 
of peace,” and also praised the Director General of the Pan American 
Union for the energetic and commendable administration of his office. 
The cardinal then proposed the toast to the President of the United 
States, which was drunk standing, and the response, in the absence 
ofthe President himself, was made by Secretary MacVeagh. He, too, 
pleaded for a closer relationship between all the Republics of America, 
as the most natural and direct result of the early historic struggles. 
The Brazilian ambassador then spoke to express the kindly sympathy 
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which all Latin America demonstrated in their hearty support of 
every movement actuated by the spirit of peace and friendship. The 
Director General of the Pan American Union said that the thanks of 
all people were due the past and present Secretaries of State of the 
United States for their work in furthering peace in the western world. 

The sermon preached by the Right Rev. Patrick J. Donahue was 
notable from many points of view. He began by detailing the many 
things for which the United States should be thankful on that 
beautiful holiday—for the bountifulness of the soil, the harvest just 
gathered, and the abundant promises for increase in the future. He 
spoke of the efforts of the various agricultural schools and depart- 
ments to intensify the productivity of the soil, and urged the people 
to give loyal support to such measures, because the time was soon 
coming when food production would fall short of the increasing 
demand in this country, unless more farm work was done, and a 
desire grew up to turn the current away from the big cities and back 
again to the out of doors of the country. 

Bishop Donahue spoke feelingly also of the treaties of peace now 
pending between the United States and Great Britain and between 
the United States and France, and expressed the vigorous hope that 
the Senate would approve them. ‘‘I am not able to state the 
influences at work to withhold the ratification of these treaties,” 
said the bishop. ‘‘I impugn no man’s motive, but I express the 
belief that the great majority of the people of the United States want 
these treaties ratified at the coming session of Congress, thus adding 
their moral weight to the world-wide peace movement.” 

Referring to Latin America, the bishop paid them high praise for 
their efforts in behalf of and attitude toward international peace. 
The court at The Hague was mentioned, and the Pan American ° 
Union, both great forces for the spread of the spirit of peace, both 
also having buildings of material worth to house them, due to the 
generosity of the minister of peace, Mr. Carnegie. 

Along with blessings and causes for which the nation must be 
thankful, the bishop called attention to the responsibilities of a 
people and to many great and serious problems not yet settled. 
“Let us not forget,” he said, ‘‘the unending struggle between capital 
and labor; the law’s delay; the attempt of some to destroy the home 
and to uproot the social order of the day. Prudence, moderation, 
and statesmanship are necessary to deal with these issues.” Taking 
the compass for illustration, he referred to the fact that the needle 
ordinarily points to the north, but that variations occur. He added, 
“The American people may lose their heads for a time; they may be 
swayed by so-called leaders—false magnets—but in the end the 
needle will again point to the north of noble thinking and living.” 
Surely all who were privileged to listen to this calm review of the 
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year’s blessings and the dispas- 
sionate presentation of a people’s 
duties, left the church with a 
feeling of gratitude that they 
had been present. 

The officers of the mass were: 
His eminence James Cardinal 
Gibbons; Very Rev. George 
Dougherty, D. D., assistant 
priest to the cardinal; Very Rev. 
Edward A. Pace, D. D., and 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, 
C.8. C., chaplains to the cardi- 
nal; celebrant of the mass, Rev. 
Francis A. Doory; deacon of the 
mass, Rev. Charles M. Bart; sub- 
deacon of the mass, Rev. Carroll 
Milbolland; Right Rev. Patrick 
James Donahue, D.D., preacher; 
masters of ceremonies, Revs. 
James A. Smyth, William J. Car- 
roll, and John M. McNamara; 
assistant master of ceremonies, 
‘Charles Fisher and Right Rev. 
William T. Russell, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Patrick’s Church. 

The sanctuary choir was in 
charge of Prof. R. Mills Libby, 
and Prof. Anton Gloetzner con- 
ducted the mixed choir, with 


Miss Jennie Glennan at the 
organ. A feature of the musi- 


cal program was the recessional, 
“The Pan American March,” 
played by the organ and orches- 
tra, and including parts of the 
national airs of all the American 
countries. 

The invited guests, represent- 
ing Pan America, included Sr. 
Dom Domicio da Gama, ambas- 
sador from Brazil, and members 
of embassy; Sr. Don Gilberto 
Crespo y Martinez, ambassador 
from Mexico, and members of 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing.) 


CARDINAL 
AMERICAN 


HIS EMINENCE JAMES 
GIBBONS AT THE PAN 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


At the luncheon following the divine service the 
Cardinal spoke in feeling terms of the great 
work of President Taft for the cause of peace, and 
praised the Director General of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union for his successful administration of 
that institution. 
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embassy; Sr. Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, minister from Costa 
Rica, and members of legation; Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon, minister 
from Bolivia, and members of legation; Sr. Don Frederico Mejia, 
minister from Salvador, and members of legation; Sr. Dr. P. Ezequiel 
Rojas, minister from Venezuela, and members of legation; Sr. Don 
Emilio C. Joubert, minister from the Dominican Republic, and mem- 
bers of legation; Sr. Dr. Salvador Castrillo, minister from Nicaragua, 
and members of legation; Sr. Ledo. Antonio Martin Rivero, minister 
from Cuba, and members of legation; Sr. Dr. Romulo S. Naon, min- 
ister from Argentine Republic, and members of legation; Sr. Gen. 
Pedro Nel Ospina, minister from Colombia, and members of legation; 
Sr. Dr. Carlos Maria de Pena, minister from Uruguay, and members 
of legation; Sr. Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, minister from Chile, and 
members of legation; Sr. Dr. Fausto Davila, minister from Honduras, 
and members of legation; Mr. Solon Menos, minister from Haiti, and 
members of legation; Sr. Don Joaquin Mendez, minister on special 
mission from Guatemala, and members of legation; Sr. Don M. de 
Freyre y Santander, chargé (affaires of Peru, and members of lega- 
tion; members of the legation of Ecuador; Sr. Don Juan Brin, chargé 
(affaires of Panama, and members of legation; Clifford Walton, con- 
sul general of Paraguay, and Mrs. Walton. 
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N November 3, 1911, the Republic of Panama celebrated 

the eighth anniversary of the declaration of independence. 

That country is the youngest Republic in the Americas, 

forming the twenty-first in the Union of American Republics 

stretching from the northern border of the United States to the far 

southern extremity of Cape Horn. While the last in point of estab- 

lishment, it is by no means least in point of accomplishment. The 

Panama Canal has rather unnecessarily overshadowed the activities 

of the Republic itself, and this birthday celebration offered a good 
opportunity to recall the hopes and plans of the country. 

Thus the President, Sr. Don Pablo Arosemena, in his public 

address announcing the holiday, said: 


We have secured the priceless gift of peace, a pledge of progress. Webave advanced 
in a moral and material way. The schools are offering to all unstinted education. 
Besides the material tasks already concluded, we are determined to realize greater 
ones in the future. We have erred, but these errors are by no means irreparable, for 
every picture has its shadow. Yet common sense will dissipate them, petty passions 
will disappear, private interests will yield to the general good, and thus we recognize 
to be the sacred duty to conserve unharmed our independence and to honor our liberty 
so carefully acquired. 

Isthmians, let us be loyal to the constitution and masters of our hearts. Let our 
constant effort be the perpetuation of the Republic. Let us practice good will, so 
that throughout our country the highest order of civilization may characterize the 
nation. Let us show ourselves capable of administering judiciously our public duties, 
let us have the moral courage to speak the truth and to defend the right. Let us not 
look with indifference upon the exercise of our political functions, making it at the 
same time our boast that we yield ourselves with respect to popular will, when clearly 
indicated. In obeying the law, in fostering justice, and in looking after the welfare 
of our citizens, we best prove that we belong in the society of the cultured nations of 


the world. 

Actuated by these sentiments the holiday festivities in Panama 
were well worth recording. Probably the most notable feature of 
the program was the participation of the schools in the street parade 
which took place in the afternoon of November 3. About 2,000 
children marched through the city, accompanied or rather led by 
their teachers, assembling at Santa Ana Park, and after passing the 
entire length of the Avenida Central, they stopped in front of the 
presidential palace and then continued to the Central Park, where 
they were entertained by the municipality. At the end each child 
was given a little uniform of a sailor, white and blue, in which they 
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SENOR DON PABLO AROSEMENA, 


President of Panama. 
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adorned themselves, and afterwards received packages of sweets and 
other things dear to the hearts of all children, no matter of what 
country or blood. Panama, it is easy to see, is determined to pay 
especial attention to the education of its youthful children, so that 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing. ) 


SENOR DON JUAN BRIN, 
Chargé @’ Affaires of Panama at Washington, who, on November 3, 1911, was host at a banquet in the Hall 


or the Americas of the Pan American Union, in celebration of the eighth anniversary of the independence 
of his country. 


when they grow up they may have a firm basis for the patriotism so 
carefully cultivated. 

Then the fire-fighting corps of the city had an interesting drill in the 
Herrera Plaza, which was of course witnessed with delight by the 
assembled crowds. The police, not to be outdone by their fellow 
associates in the civic organization of Panama, went through their 
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official review before the people, and this opportunity was seized 
to present medals of honor to two of their members for distinguished 
acts during service. Another pleasant episode of the holiday was 
the attention paid to the inmates of the hospital and the invalids’ 
home, so that they might not feel that their incapacity for active 
participation left them out altogether of the general festivities. 
Formal visits were made to these institutions, delicacies of many 
kinds were distributed, the visitors, both ladies and gentlemen of 
social prominence in Panama, exerted themselves to make the 
sufferers forget for the moment at least their ailments, the band gave 
them a cheering concert with national and other airs, so that a bond 
of sympathy was strengthened between the sick and the well, all 
feeling the spirit of nationalism however young. 

The formal program of the celebration was most impressive in the 
reception given by the President of the Republic to the diplomatic 
and consular officers, on the afternoon of the 3d of November, and 
to officials and employees of the Government. During the evening 
other receptions were announced, while the people were provided 
abundant amusement in the way of illuminations of public buildings 
and electric displays in the parks. <A general feeling of gaiety char- 
acterized all such diversions, showing that the national birthday is 
appreciated on all sides. 

The banquet offered to distinguished guests by the chargé d’ affaires 
in Washington has already received notice in the BULLETIN elsewhere, 
so that a mere mention of it here, as indicating the broad spirit of 
the Republic, will suffice. 
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ISTORY records in glowing terms the beginnings of the 
struggle for liberty in America. It has emphasized the 
glorious campaign of Hidalgo in Mexico, and his patheti- 
cally famous 15th of September “grito”’ which has been a 

revered watchword in that Republic for 101 years. It has empha- 
sized also the Argentine uprising of the 25th of May, 1810; of the 
20th of July, 1810, in Colombia; of the 18th of September, 1810, 
in Chile. Ecuador and Bolivia proudly look back upon the year 1809 
as the beginnings of their struggles. Venezuela and Paraguay have 
just entered upon their second century, after celebrating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of their early effort for freedom, in 1811. But 
history has used only a quiet pen in recording another worthy event 
which likewise reflected the spirit of Latin America. 

Yet the 5th of November, 1811, is a date dear to the hearts of many 
patriots. It is a day sacred to Central American patriotism, for it 
heard the first real cry for freedom, for political independence, which 
found voice in those Spanish possessions lying between Tehuantepec 
and Panama. 

“To Salvador certainly belongs the honor of the first attempt for 
independence,’ and to the present Republic of Salvador have the 
other Republics of Central America right loyally yielded the honor 
of celebrating the 100th anniversary of that attempt. This 5th of 
November was therefore commemorated in that country with a 
spirit and an enthusiasm well worth recording, as it showed the 
patriotism of the people to their country; but it had also a broader 
foundation, because it bore a prophecy that some time in the future 
the original ambition of Central America is to be fulfilled. That 
ambition did not in the beginning of independent movement pro- 
claim a localization of patriotism or a loosely related subdivision on 
the lines of the old captain-generalcy or so-called kingdom of Guate- 
mala, but it sincerely planned the Central American Federation. 
This was to be in deed as well as in word a Central American Repub- 
lic, and the essence of that idea is to be found again in the celebration 
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of the 5th of November, 1911, just completed in the city of San Sal- 
vador, the capital of the present Republic. 

The simple facts in the matter are these. While germs of inde- 
pendence were fostered in secret by a few intelligent persons, who 
had hopes for a government more consonant with the spirit of the 





DR. MANUEL E. ARAUJO, PRESIDENT OF SALVADOR. 


Who announced November 5 as the central day of celebration by ringing the bell in 
the Church of La Merced, just as was done 100 years ago when the first movement for 
independence in Central America was begun. 
age, the movement was taken up and spread by a few enthusiasts 
who were blind to the foolhardiness of their attempt. Restraint and 
ill treatment, as practiced under the strimgent policy ot the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown of Spain, had already produced etects; and 
when those of the people capable of thinking at all remembered the 
successful revolution in the United States, the crash in France, and 
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the contemporary struggles in Mexico and South America, the time 
seemed propitious for the demand of the rights of citizens in Central 
America. 

It is indeed marvelous how quickly news from the corners of the 
earth reached such isolated centers as Managua in Nicaragua, Coma- 
yagua in Honduras, Cartago in Costa Rica, Guatemala City in Guate- 





THE NATIONAL PALACE IN THE CITY OF SAN SALVADOR. 


The capitol in San Salvador is one of the handsomest and most dignified public buildings in Latin 
America. During the centennial festivities it was beautifully illuminated, its whole fagade being one 
brilliant mass of electric lights. At the corner (right, in the picture) a fine arch was erected by the 
Turkish colony resident in the Republic, and this handsome structure was another attractive feature 
among the many which marked the celebration in San Salvador. 


mala, and San Salvador in Salvador, for early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury these were the capitals of the political subdivisions in Central 
America. They had no telegraph, their irregular postal service, 
almost altogether confined to the ports on the Pacific Ocean, reached 
them, by devious changes, across the Isthmus of Panama; yet 
receive the news of the mighty upheavals in other parts of the world 
they did, and were stimulated thereby. 
14249—Bull. 6—11——3 
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Men were no longer willing to live under the heel of despotism. 
In every city the more high-spirited resolved to stake their fortunes 
upon a stroke for freedom, but in Nicaragua and Salvador the bold- 
ness knew no limits. A serious attempt at revolution had its begin- 
ning in the town of Leon, Nicaragua, on the 13th of December, 1811, 
when the people deposed the intendente. This was seconded on the 
22d of the same month at Granada, when the retirement of all Span- 
ish officials was demanded. 
Other towns acted upon 
thesameimpulse. The dis- 
turbances were overcome, 
however, early in 1812. 
The plots were rash, under- 
taken without concert and 
almost without resources. 
They ended in nothing 
more than the determina- 
tion in the breasts of a few 
to try again in more favor- 
able times. But in Salva- 
dor an even more ambi- 
tious plot had antedated 
that m Nicaragua. The 
5th of November, 1811, the 
day which now, as a matter 
of history, well merits cele- 
bration as its centennial 
anniversary rolled round, 
was chosen as the date on 
which to carry mto execu- 


JOSE MATIAS DELGADO. tion the plot that had been 


Delgado, one of the heroes of the first Central-American i ‘ B an wu risin 
struggle for freedom from the rule of Spain, was a sincere devised y Pp 8) 


and patriotic priest who early recognized the spirit of planned with care and some 
American liberty and was strong enough to give expression 


to it. He was born in 1767, led the revolt on November5, jj iii. c - 
1811, and lived to see an independent Central American cagemtiigy, 2,000 mer eee 
Federation. Delgado died in 1832, beloved by the entire ketsand 200,000 pesos in the 
population of Salvador. : 
royal treasury at San Sal- 
vador, were captured. A large portion of the people of the city 
supported the leaders, and in many other towns assistance was 
given. In a few places, prosperous and still loyal to the King, this 
assistance was denied, so that the promoters, not finding the entire 
country behind them, were compelled to abandon the struggle, for 
the time being at any rate, and Salvador had to wait for a more 
favorable opportunity. 
José Matias Delgado and Manuel José Arce were the two men who 


stand above all the rest. Their patriotism to their native country 





\ \ 
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and their intellectual zeal for the cause of liberty were manifested 
not only at the beginning, but also for the years thereafter until the 
victory was won. These two are the national heroes of Salvador. 
Delgado was born in the city of San Salvador the 22d of February, 
1767. He was graduated as a doctor in canon law from the Uni- 
versity of Guatemala and became an official in the royal audiencia, 
which was the governing body of that time. After the attempt at 
revolution he was made a 
member of the diputacion 
provincial, a body of seven 
members elected indirectly 
by popular vote for the 
administration of local af- 
fairs in the Province. The 
chief civil officer appointed 
by the King presided over 
the diputacién. Through 
this body he agitated in 
favor of reform, and finally 
led the Junta Popular which 
proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Central America. 
Later he was the head of 
the State of Salvador and 
bravely repulsed the at- 
tempted intervention of 
Mexico which the ambi- 
tions of Iturbide had fo- 
mented. He then repre- 
sented Salvador as deputy 


to Guatemala and was the 
Arce was a national leader, not only of what later became the 


president of the first Na- Republic of El Salvador, but also of the larger country, the 
: Central American Federation. He was born in 1787, and 
tional Assembly otf Central with the priest Delgado was a leader in the first uprising 
: : 9 in Central Americain,1811. He persistently advocated the 
America in 1823. After freedom of Central America, was the first president of that 
; 5 new country, and lived to see its dissolution into the pres- 
other service in the cause ent five Republics as they are known to-day. He died 
: in 1847. 

of his country, he was put 
in charge of the parish of San Salvador and became vicar general of 
the Province of that name. Under him was built the parochial 
church of San Salvador (now the Church of Rosario), where his body 
lies to-day. Delgado died on the 12th of November, 1832, renowned 
for his piety, celebrated for his wisdom, and loved for his patriotism 
and goodness of heart. He was an eminent preacher and orator and 
left such a splendid record of both public and private virtues that he 
can with justice be called the most distinguished of the sons of 


Salvador. 





MANUEL JOSE ARCE. 
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Arce was born in the city of San Salvador on the 1st of January, 
1787. In the revolution of November 5, 1811, he acted shoulder to 
shoulder with Delgado, and after that event he continued working 
for independence. He was active in the later uprising of the 23d of 
January, 1814, and because of this he was taken captive and held a 
prisoner for six years. With Delgado again he declared for absolute 
independence, leading the patriot army against the troops of Iturbide 
sent to annex Guatemala, and acquitted himself well. When the 
Republic of Central America was organized Arce was chosen as the 
chief executive. In Nicaragua he soothed with exquisite tact the 
quarrels between the opposing political parties, and showed other 
great administrative qualities in such posts as that of inspector 
general of the army of Salvador. The highest honor conferred upon 
him was the election (April 21, 1825) to the position of first con- 
stitutional President of the Republic of Central America (Estados 
Federados de Centro-America). Arce died on the 14th of December, 
1847, and was buried in the Church of La Merced in San Salvador. 

Other prominent personages of San Salvador need mention. These 
are the priest Nicolas Aguilar, Manuel and Vicente Aguilar, and Juan 
Manuel Rodriguez. They with many zealous patriots had joined in 
the movement to free Central America, for it was the idea of a Central 
American federation which inspired them and not solely the hope of 
making Salvador free. 

This, then, and in the city of San Salvador, was the very beginning 
of the struggle for independence in Central America, and this year the 
one hundredth anniversary of that beginning was celebrated. It de- 
serves repeated notice that the principle on which the earliest uprisings 
were founded was not the political autonomy of any one subdivision 
of Central America, but the emancipation of that region as a whole. 
The purpose was to establish a Central American federation. This 
Republic was in fact established when independence was attained in 
1825; it was recognized early in that year by the United States, by 
Colombia; by Great Britain, and the Netherlands. A Republic it 
remained until the dissolution in 1838. Only after 13 years was the 
decision reached that, until conditions permitted a better under- 
standing of the relative needs of each Province or State, a separate 
Republic should be organized out of the territory which bore the 
individual names as we now know them. 

Salvador therefore is justly proud of having been the theater of 
the original cry for freedom and the native land of the first President 
of the Central American Republic. The country received the hearty 
support of the four other independent nations of Central America, all 
of whom joined with Salvador in the festivities of the centennial. 
But in addition to the honor paid to the events in history, there was a 
strong purpose shown to prepare for the future, and to recall the 
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early hopes of all Central America that a united federation might be a 
practical working plan within the new century just entered. 

In fact, President Araujo (of El Salvador) in issuing his procla- 
mation to the people, closed with these words: 


And in exerting ourselves to give to the celebration a luster and dignity worthy 
of the event it commemorates, let us keep clearly before us the purpose that its great- 
ness must not be lost, and that in deed we should sincerely prepare ourselves to cele- 
brate, in 1921, the year of the centennial of Central American independence, the 
re-formation with the other Republics of our Isthmus of a single Central American 
Government. This purpose will be the best offermg we can make at the foot of the 
beautiful monument which Salvador is about to consecrate to the heroes of 1811. 
This, in my opinion, would be a fitting act on the part of our Government, the crown- 
ing glory of my political career; I pray that this union may be realized; and I should 
be willing to feel that, in virtue of such a result carried to a successful end by the free 
will of our sister Republics, I might perhaps be the last President of Salvador. 


With such a spirit the invitations were issued. It had been decided 
not to make the event entirely international in character, but to 
restrict the official participation in it to representatives and delegates 
from the Republics of Central America, who were most vitally inter- 
ested in the centenary commemoration. The invitation was dated the 
21st of July, 1911, from the Department of Foreign Affairs, and was 
sent to the Governments of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica through their respective ministers of foreign affairs. 
All were requested to take part in the celebration of November 5, 1911. 

Replies, favorable in all cases, were received from these four 
Republics, and their delegates were at once chosen and _ officially 
announced. In the order of their acknowledgment of the invitation 
the list of special representatives is given as follows: 


Costa Rica: Exemo. Sr. Licenciado Don Manuel Castro Quesada, minister of 
foreign affairs and special envoy; Hon. Sr. Don Francisco Cabezas, secretary; Sr. Don 
Alberto Gonzalez Lehmann, attaché; Srta. Angela Castro Quesada, Srta. Eva Rod- 
riguez. Presbitero Andrés Vila, special attaché and chaplain of the army. As 
hosts! of the staff were Sr. Dr. Don Carlos Leiva and Sr. Dr. Don Francisco A. 
Lima, with Lieut. Coronel Don Angel Esteves, as military attaché. In addition 
there was a commission of young ladies appointed by the Ladies’ Central Committee; 
these were Srta. Berta Palomo, Srta. Adela Machon, Srta. Tula Machén and Srta. 
Luz Ulloa Morazan. 

GUATEMALA: Excmo. Sr. Licenciado Don Alberto Mencos, special envoy; Hon. 
Sr. Licenciado Don Francisco Quinteros, secretary. As hosts! of the staff were 
Sr. Don Salvador Rivas Vides and Sr. Don Rafael B. Castillo, with Coronel Don 
Julio A. Salinas, military attaché. 

Nicaracua: Excmo. Sr. Dr. Don Max. H. Zepeda, special envoy; Hon. Sr. Dr. 
Don Juan Manuel Siero, first secretary; Sr. Don Heliodoro Arana h., second secre- 
tary; Sr. Don Samuel Portocarrero and Sr. Don Alcibiades Fuentes, civil attachés; 
Sr. Don Alfredo Rivas, military attaché; Sr. Don Gilberto Lacayo, amanuensis. As 
hosts! of the staff were Sr. Dr. Don J. Antonio Quiroz and Sr. Dr. Don Arcadio 
Rochac Velado, with Sr. Capitan Mayor Don Manuel Antonio Castafieda, military 
attaché. : 





“1 Dhe Government of Salvador appointed a committee to act as official hosts to the official delegates 
from other Republics, and members of this committee were attached to each delegation. 
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Honpuras: Excmo. Sr. Dr. Don Manuel J. Vargas, special envoy; Hon. Sr. Don 
Leonidas Pineda, secretary. As members of the staff were Sr. Don Roberto Aguilar 
Trigueros and Sr. Don Ismael G. Guentes, with Lieut. Coronel Rodolfo B. Morales. 

The Central American court of justice was represented by Sr. Dr. Don Francisco 
Martinez Suarez and Sr. Licenciado Don Ernesto Martin. 

The personnel of the committee in charge of the centenary celebration was as 
follows: Honorary president, the governor of the Department, Dr. Don Rafael V. 





SENOR DON FEDERICO MEJIA. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Salvador to the United States. 


Castro; active president, the mayor of the city of San Salvador, Dr. Don José Casimiro 
Chica; treasurer, Dr. Don Pedro S. Fonseca; secretaries, Don Fernando Aguilar A. 
and Don Bernardo Arce y Rubio, the other members being Pres. Dr. Don Santiago R. 
Vilanova, Don Francisco Gavidia, Dr. Don Ramon Garcia Gonzalez, Don Carlos 
Meléndez, Don Calixto Velado, Dr. Don Victor Jerez, Dr. Don Ricardo Moreira h., 
Pres. Dr. Don Francisco Moreno, Don Antonio Zepada, Dr. Don Emilio Funes, and 
Dr. Don Francisco Espinal. 


Naturally the entire city of San Salvador was interested in making 
a success of the festival, and every club and social or industrial 
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organization prepared some special entertainment or function to 
give particular emphasis to their participation in the exercises. The 
official program was ordered in this manner: 


9.00 a. 
10.00 a. 


2.00 p. 
4.00 p. 


5.00 p. 
9.00 p. 


7.30 a. 


10.00 a. 


4.00 p. 


9.00 p. 


220 iGar 


8.00 a. 
10.00 a. 


12.01 p. 
9.00 p. 


8.00 a. 
10.30 a. 
3.00 p. 


8.00 p. 


m 


m.: 


10ale6 
1adl. 5 


m.: 


m 


10.55 


BB 


NOVEMBER 3, FRIDAY. 


Reception of special missions in the national palace. 

Inauguration of the Central American Medical Congress in the National 
University by the President of the Republic. Addresses by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and by the delegate from the university. 

Inauguration of the Students’ Congress in the national palace. 

Inauguration of the Central American Labor Congress in the building of 
the Society of Artesans. 


: Laying of the cornerstone of the (new) National Theater. 
10008 5 


Festival of Flowers, and address to.those taking part m 1t, by the judge 
in charge, Sr. Don Roman Mayorga Rivas, at the Teatro de Variedades. 
NOVEMBER 4, SATURDAY. 


Military exhibition of horsemanship, and equestrian contests in the 
Campo de Marte. 


: Meeting of the faculties of jurisprudence of Central America, and inaugu- 


ration of the bust of Dr. Don Pablo Buitrago. The President of the 
Republic presided. 


.: Floral offerings at the tombs of the heroes Delgado, Arce and Aguilar, 


and inauguration of the statues to Columbus, Las Casas and Viteri. 
The President of the Republic presided, and the official march was 
begun from the Municipal Palace. 
Patriotic celebration in the Teatro de Variedades, organized by the 
Ladies’ Guild. 
NOVEMBER 5, SUNDAY. 


: The President of the Republic rang the bell in the Church of La Merced, 


just as was done 100 years ago when the first movement for independ- 
ence in Central America was begun. A salute of 100 guns followed, 
and then the bells in all the churches of the Republic were chimed at 
a signal given by an electric button, touched by the President, to all 
the towns and the people of the country. Immediately after, there 
was a reception given to all the Delegates from Central America. 


: Military parade in the Campo de Marte. 
m.: 


Dr. Don Rafael Victor Castro, president of the Central Patriotic Society, 
delivered the monument of liberty to the Government of the country. 
The President of the Republic replied. Then the (new) centennial 
hymn, composed for the occasion by Don Calixto Velado, was read by 
the author and sung by the girls of the schools of the city. A military 
parade to salute the monument closed the ceremony. 


: Banquet to the delegates, given by the National Government. 
: Grand ball at the Casino Salvadoreno to the delegates. 


NovemBer 6, Monpay. 


: The ceremony of the oath to the flag, taken by the army and the schools, 


in the Duefias Park, conducted by the President of the Republic. 


: Laying of the cornerstone of the medical school; visit to Rosales Hospital; 


address by Sr. Dr. Carlos Leiva. 


: Reception at the council palace in honor of Spain. Address by the 


mayor of San Salvador. 


: Venetian night festival in the Finca Modelo Park, given by the Salvador 


Sporting Club to the Central American delegates. 
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NOVEMBER 7, TUESDAY. 


8.00 a. m.: Inauguration of the bust of the hero Isidro Menéndez,! in the Avenida 
Independencia, with an address by Dr. Salvador, Rodriguez. 

3.00 p. m.: Exhibition of marksmanship in the Campo de Marte, and distribution of 
medals to the soldiers who are thus rewarded for good conduct and 
faithful service. 

9.00 p. m.: Grand ball in the International Club to the Central American Delegates. 

These are the bald facts of the celebration, and they demonstrate 
with how much sincerity and enthusiasm the official world of El 
Salvador entered into the 
spirit of the event. In ad- 
dition, however, must be 
mentioned many other fea- 
tures not given in detail in 
the program just cited. 
Each day the hours, not 
devoted to state functions, 
were filled with entertain- 
ment; every class of public- 
minded citizen or resident 
of the capital or of the 
country was offered ample 
opportunity to manifest in 
some way the pleasure to be 
derived from the thought 
that a century had passed 
since the cry for indepen- 
dence had been raised, and 
that the promise for con- 
structive government was 
brighter now than ever be- 
fore, and that the idea of a 
larger country, not alone in 





THE CEREMONIES AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THE MONUMENT OF LIBERTY. 


On the one-hundredth anniversary of the first Central Amer- 


ican cry for liberty—November 5, 1811—the monument to 
liberty was presented to the nation. Its purpose is to 
perpetuate the memory of those heroes who began the 
struggle for freedom in 1811. Great crowds attended the 
ceremony, which was conducted by the President of the 
Republic, Senor Dr. Araujo in person. The monument 
is placed in the Duefias ‘Square at the center of the city. 
It is formed of bronze and marble, is 16 meters (not quite 
53 feet) high. On the top is a figure of Glory; at the base 


the territorial sense but also 
in the force of accomplish-— 
ment, was taking firmer 
root. 
Only those who know 


one of Liberty. The faces carry the busts of Delgado, Arce, 
Rodriguez, and the coat of arms of Salvador. Other deco- 


Latin America can appre- 
rations are to be found at the four corners of the pedestal. 


ciate the brilliance of the 
scene when on the first day, November 3, at sunrise, a salute of 
21 guns was fired and the flags were raised—simultaneously. it was 
decreed—to the top of all the mastsin the Republic. Then again the 
picturesqueness of the scene must be left to the imagination rather than 
to attempt to relate it when at 8 o’clock that same morning a wave 
of little children overwhelmed the public park called Duenas, they 
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themselves almost buried beneath the masses of flowers they carried 
for the occasion. About sunset of this first day an allegorical float 
prepared by the central patriotic committee was drawn through 
the streets, and as night settled over the city it was made gay by 
the illumination of a triumphal arch in front of the national palace, 
and by the thousands of electric lights that blazed from the principal 
buildings, both public and private, in all parts of the city. <A formal 
concert also was given that evening in the Duenas Park, although 
military bands played in many other squares or open spots. The 
modern spirit must be noted in this day’s celebration, for the three 
congresses, while they might touch upon the history of their impor- 
tant movements, yet essentially they looked ahead, and their great 
influence will be upon the future; their activities will be characteristic, 
not of the nineteenth but of the twentieth century. 

On November 4 the sunrise was again welcomed by a national 
salute and a solemn mass was celebrated in the church of San Jose, 
the ancient parish of the priest Delgado, who was one of the patriots 
of the original revolution. Music, processions, and floral displays 
constantly filled the senses with delight at different periods of the 
day, the evening being enlivened as before by out-of-door diversions 
so suitable to the delicious climate of San Salvador. 

On November 5, the central day of the celebration, the recogni- 
tion of the anniversary began at midnight, when the President of the 
Republic tolled the identical bell whose tones rang out at the impulse 
of the priest Delgado 100 years ago. Then once more a salute at 
sunrise, processions grave and gay, banquets, speeches, and social 
gatherings. As was to be expected, somewhat greater formality 
attended these events, because the new century had begun. An 
attractive feature was the recitation by the author and singing by 
a great body of school children of the centenary hymn composed 
especially for the occasion. 

Practical results marked the procession of the days, as well as 
incidents commemorative simply of the anniversary and the event 
it marked. There was a Central American Medical Congress which 
gathered together the scientific minds of the five Republics, and in 
its meetings discussed many problems for the good of the country. 
In connection with this, was the cornerstone laying of the new 
medical school attached to the university, for although the medical 
faculty has long been justly recognized as one of the most progres- 
sive in Latin America, and has shown ambitious work in the Rosales 
Hospital within the city, yet it has not had a real building of its own 
in which its classes and clinics could be conducted. When ready for 
occupancy it will be therefore not only a practical home for science, 
but also a memorial of the century’s growth. Moreover, a new 
avenue—the Alameda “‘5 de Noviembre’’—was inaugurated. Many 
new monuments, as stated in the program, were dedicated as lasting 
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embellishments of the city, while memorials of Columbus, Las Casas 
and Bishop Viterio, the gift of Father Funes, were unveiled in 
Rosario church. Also the new national theater, to take the place of 
the historic edifice burned in February, 1910, was begun. This 








THE MONUMENT TO LIBERTY IN SAN SALVADOR. 

November 5 is a day of mark for all of Central America, as on that date, 100 years ago, the first effort for 
independence in Central America was made. The beautiful monument commemorative of that event 
was publicly delivered to the nation on November 5, 1911, at the height of the centennial celebration 
held by the Republic of Salvador in the capital. 

will be a token of the devotion of the people, truly Latin, to the love 

of art, not to be overcast by their newer regard to science. 

The foreign residents took part in all the functions with whole- 
hearted zeal, and gave appreciation of their regard by liberal contri- 
butions to the various entertainments. 

The Turkish colony erected a fine decorated arch in front of the 
Capitol, and the electric illumination of it at night enriched the 
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whole scene. The Chinese colony aided both by their experience 
and in material ways to the attractive pyrotechnical displays that 
marked the evenings. The Spanish residents were helpful in the 
restoration of the old Vega bridge, which is now to be called the 
Spanish bridge in honor of the event of its public use on November 
6. Costa Rica, too, contributed an attractive arch at a corner lead - 
ing to Duefias Park; and the German residents gave a statue of 
Delgado, placed in the patio of the university. 

Throughout the country, too, the people participated in local cere- 
monies of their own, arranged to correspond to those carried on by 
the national and city governments in San Salvador. One com- 





THE MUNICIPALIDAD IN SAN SALVADOR, ILLUMINATED FOR THE CENTENNIAL. 


This is the public building in which the city officials conduct the affairs of the municipality of San 
Salvador, as a civic in distinction from the national organization. It is situated on the Duefas 
park, in the center of the city. During the festivities of the centenary it was artistically decorated 
and at night made brilliant by groupings of electric lights. 


mendable feature in the Republic of Salvador is the widespread exten- 
sion of the telegraph and telephone service; in even the smallest ham- 
lets a telegraph desk and a telephone booth can be found, and from 
them messages of any kind, commercial and official, can be dis- 
patched throughout the day to any part of the country expedi- 
tiously and at a small expense. Using the means already at hand, 
it was possible for committees in any town or even village to keep 
close touch with the happenings of the capital, and it may be therefore 
assumed that practically a simultaneous celebration of the centennial 
was held in all corners of the Republic. 

Nor was the recognition of the day restricted to Salvador. Many 
cities in the four other Republics of Central America took official 
action and recognized the 5th of November as a holiday for both 
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schools and business. Typical of this feeling certainly was the respect 
to the sister Republic of El Salvador, paid by the southernmost 
nation of the group, Costa Rica. The day was declared a national 
holiday; all the cities and towns were encouraged to give expression 
of their recognition of the event by some local festival, and in San 
Jose, the capital, a very pleasant note of sympathy was struck. In 
the pretty national park of that city over 2,000 school children 
gathered; they were addressed by the President of the Republic, by 
other officials of the Government, and by prominent citizens; they 
saluted the flags, and then, in a well-trained chorus, all those present 
joined in singing all the five national anthems of the Republics of 
Central America, as if, fusing them thus into a harmony of song, the 
ultimate destiny of those nations that had by territorial necessity 
and by common interests been born together, would finally unite for 
the good of all. 

It is not saying too much that the whole world will take up the 
symbol. A united Central America was once a fact; it has been for 
years a dream, but the future may prove the value of making it 
again an actuality. 
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HE canal more than three-fourths completed! Such in gen- 
eral terms is the point of progress reached in the work of 
constructing the isthmian waterway to-day (November, 
1911). Those intrusted with carrying out the plans of this 

work—a work which no adjective can correctly qualify—have been 
so engrossed with the different tasks in hand that the sum of the 
ageregate accomplishment grew almost without their definite realiza- 
tion of its extent. The publication of an official circular on Septem- 
ber 25, 1911, headed “‘ Reduction of force,” was a concrete expression 
of the fact that the work had passed its zenith. The manual-labor 
problem had been of the most perplexing character during the first 
period of digging and dredging, so when in the above-mentioned cir- 
cular it was set forth that there appeared to be a surplus of both 
European (Spanish) and West Indian labor, and that it might prove 
necessary to resort to wholesale repatriations, this marked the first 
days of the final stage. 

It also turned the thoughts of those Americans who are giving 
their best efforts to completing ‘“‘the job”’ to the future. Each com- 
pleted section of the work will mean that these also must seek other 
employment. No better proof that the canal is nearly finished is 
needed. To get an idea of the actual stage of the work let us exam- 
ine it in detail. This is easily done, for Col. Goethals in his genius 
for administration has so systematized the work that the whole 
scheme is readily understood by even the most untechnical. ‘‘The 
line,” as the canal route is called, is divided into three divisions— 
Atlantic, Central, and Pacific—each comprehending a fixed part of 
the total necessary construction. 

Before detailing the character of work being done along the canal 
route it may be well to state that there are no new engineering prob- 
lems involved. Nothing revolutionary is contemplated. Even the 
general idea of the present plan was considered by the French, to 
whom must be given the credit for conceiving what is perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of this titanic work—the Gatun Dam and 
spillway. The locks are much the same as those built at Sault Ste. 
Marie, with certain improvements suggested by experience. The 
digging and dredging are such as are incidental in the building of 
every canal, being extraordinary only in the amount of excavation 
to be done. 





1 By Granville Fortescue of Pan American Union Staff. 
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The Atlantic division extends from the deep-water channel being 
dug on the floor of the Caribbean, and includes what will be the sea 
level Atlantic Canal which ends in the three flights of the Gatun 
Locks. The dam and spillway are necessarily included in this 
part of the work. This section is 774 miles in length. The Cen- 
tral division is the longest, being 3175 miles, wherein the work is 
entirely that of excavation, if we omit the labor involved in the relo- 
cation of the Panama Railroad. The Pacific division measures 11 
miles from the Pedro Miguel Locks, including the Miraflores Locks, 





THE LOWER END OF EAST SIDE OF PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS. 


The bottom of the locks will of course be covered finally by the water which will occupy them, but 
construction work is carried on in the way the picture shows. The character of the work is the 
same as that in Gatun, but only one flight or lift is necessary. At the Pedro Miguel Locks the 
Pacific Division of the Canal begins. 

and of course the excavation between these two, to the sea level 
canal on the Pacific side, which will be carried to deep water. 

As this paper deals more particularly with canal construction work 
alone, little reference will be made to the immense amount of munic- 
ipal engineering and building construction, as well as the sanitation 
work which has been a necessary adjunct of the main problem. 

Perhaps a more comprehensive understanding of the present con- 
dition of the canal work can be gained if we make an imaginary trip 
from Colon to Panama, following the line. The beginning of this 
trip will have to be from the Caribbean Sea, through Limon Bay. 
What first calls our attention is the breakwater of a little more than 
2 miles in length, being built from Toro Point, on which is situated a 
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light, out in a southeasterly direction. Work on this breakwater 
was begun as late as August, 1910, and already approximately a 
mile and a quarter (7,000 feet) of the work has been laid. It is 
proposed to build another breakwater east of what is the entrance 
of the canal in order to protect Colon Harbor. This breakwater, 
which would be about one-half the length of the western sea wall, 
has not been started at this date. 

Passing Colon light we find ourselves directly in the canal, which 
has been completed for a distance of over 53 miles to its full width— 
500 feet—and an average depth of over 30 feet. Here we see the 





THE CULVERT TRANSMISSION CURVE AT GATUN LOCKS. 


Leading from the Stoney Gate Chamber at Gatun Lower Locks is this giant culvert, 18 feet in 
diameter. Such drainage tunnels open into a number of smaller culverts which pass under the 
floor of the lock, all serving to empty and fill these locks in a remarkably short time. 


big sea-going dredge Ancon busily churning up the ocean bed; and 
perhaps one of the old French ladder dredges, three of which are 
still in commission, will be at work when we pass, and certainly the 
two new dipper variety of mud excavators will be in operation. 
We cross the line of the old French canal, and our water journey ends. 
Let us continue our imaginary traverse of the waterway on foot. 
Little has been done in the matter of excavation from Mindi, where 
the French channel crosses the American line to the situation of 
the Gatun Locks. The work is the simple problem of removing 
four and one-half million cubic yards of ‘‘wet’’ excavation, which, 
although only begun on October 1 of this year, is expected to be 
finished on January 1, 1912. 
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A small hill south of Mindi that sprawls across the line, and an 
insignificant amount of stone just north of the lock, make the total 
necessary ‘‘dry”’ digging in this section. As stated, little has been 
done here, in view of the comparative ease with which the work can 
be carried out when once commenced. 

At Gatun we see the reason for Col. Goethals’s urgent call for 
canal legislation. There is something very tangible in the nearly 
completed concrete chambers and the mighty steel-built gates that 
close them. The six double locks planned for the canal route are 
now nearing completion, and a description of the triplicate ones at 





REENFORCED CONCRETE PILES CONSTRUCTED FOR GATUN LOCKS. 


These piles are used in the foundation of 850 feet of Gatun Lake. They are rectangular in cross 
section, reenforced by four longitudinal angles near the four corners, connected at intervals of 18 
inches by lateral straps. On the lower end of each pile is a cast-iron shoe, while the upper end is 
reenforced to give strength for the blow of the driver. These piles are driven to a depth of 18 to 
60 feet; it is estimated that 3,500 will be required for the foundation. 

Gatun will hold for all. The usable dimensions of the chambers, 
which are built of concrete, are 1,000 feet by 110 feet, but as the 
locks are laid out in pairs their construction means the erection of 
two side walls and a center dividing wall. The side walls are 45 to 
50 feet through at the level of the floor surface of the chambers, per- 
pendicular on the inner face and narrowing from a point about 24 
feet above the floor until they are 8 feet wide at top. The center 
dividing wall will be 60 feet wide, approximately 81 feet high, with 
vertical faces. Down the interior of this wall a U-shaped tunnel 
extends, which is divided into, three galleries—one for drainage, one 
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for electric wires controlling gate and valve: machinery, and the 
other will serve as a passageway for the chamber operators. The 
side walls are also pierced from end to end by a drainage tunnel, 
which will serve to flood the chambers through the lateral floor 
valves. A most ingenious reciprocal system of emptying and filling 
the locks has been contrived that permits either operation to be per- 
formed within 15 minutes. The drainage tunnels in the center and 
side walls already referred to are culverts about the area of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels under the Hudson River. These 
open into a number of smaller culverts from 33 to 44 square feet in 
area, which pass under the floor of the lock, opening into the chamber 
through manholes. 

A saving of water is effected by feeding through the center culverts 
by means of laterals from one twin chamber to another. The vast- 
ness of the work involved may be better understood from the fact 
that already about 1,700,000 cubic yards of concrete has been laid in 
the so far completed work of the Gatun Locks. As 2,000,000 cubic 
yards approximate the amount of concrete necessary in the total con- 
struction of these locks, it is quickly seen how little remains to be 
done at this point. 

The steel gates that will close the lock chambers merit the adjective 
gigantic. As high as a six-story house, the larger of them weighing 
600 tons, they close across from wall to wall steel portals 7 feet thick. 

If the gates that will lock the route of the canal were piled as blocks 
one upon the other they would reach an altitude higher than the top- 
most point of the Singer Building, and they would weigh the enor- 
mous total of 57,000 tons. Passing through the pair of recently 
erected gates, we turn to the right for our view of the great dam and 
spillway, which will hold back the waters of the Chagres River until 
they rise and cover an area of 164 square miles and bring into being 
the Gatun Lake. The dam stretches from the lock wall nearly a mile 
and a half away to the hills in the southwest, and its crest will be 115 
feet above mean sea level. Nearly a half a mile wide at the base, it 
narrows to a width of 100 feet at the top. Already this work has 
been completed to the height of 90 feet, while the waters of the 
Chagres are led through the concrete-lined spillway to-day. 

Leaving the dam and spillway we find that we must continue our 
trip by water, as the Gatun Lake is now raised to a level of 14 feet, 
and it is the plan to raise it to 55 feet next rainy season. Already 
the water covers a considerable area, and when it is brought to its 
full height of 85 feet it will be 164 square miles in extent—a small 
inland sea—with a channel varying from 1,000 to 500 feet leading 
across its center. The advantages of this feature of our canal are at 
once apparent. Here we have a great body of water where it will be 
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possible for steamers to proceed at full speed under their own steam, 
pass one another, and anchor if it becomes necessary. 

We now proceed for about 23 miles, until the hills closing in on 
both sides tell us that we are coming to Bas Obispo, the entrance to 
Culebra Cut. On foot again, across a temporary dam which keeps 
the water of the Gatun Lake from backing up into the cut, we get 
our first view of the indescribable activity that is concentrated in 
this 9 miles. The overwhelming impressions are noise and motion. 
The almost human steam shovels puffing, clanging—yes, grunting 





THE MIDDLE LOCKS AT GATUN. 


The concrete chambers of the immense Gatun Locks are nearly completed (November, 1911), but even 
such a picture fails to convey an idea of the tremendous size of the structure. Each chamber is 
1,000 feet by 110 feet, but as the locks are laid out in pairs, the erection of two side walls and of one 
center dividing wall was necessary. The side walls are 45 to 50 feet through at the floor level. 
This photograph, looking north from upper lock, shows with greatest prominence the center 
wall, which will be 60 feet wide, about 81 feet high, the faces being vertical. 


like giants straining in toil. The long rumbling noise of the never- 
stopping dirt trains cut by an imperative impatient whistle of the 
locomotive when some switch is slow in clearing. The cannon 
cracker explosions of the “‘dobe”’ shots, small dynamite charges that 
serve to break those bowlders that baffle the incisors of the steam 
shovel. The never ending pound! pound! pound! pound! of the 
compressed-air drills, myriad in number. All these and many minor 
noises combine to make a chorus that is a fitting accompaniment to 
work of ‘‘digging the ditch,” to borrow the popular phrase. 

The great raw sides of Gold and Contractors Hills, where the 
backbone of the Continental Divide has been severed, loom high 
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THE SEAGOING SUCTION DREDGE “CULEBRA,” NEAR _NOAS ISLAND. 


The gap between the shore at Balboa and Naos Island, parallel with the channel of the canal at the 
Pacific entrance, a distance of about 15,000 feet, is almost completely fillea by a breakwater, which 
will add materially to the use of the canal. This was not in the original French plans; in fact, the 
breakwater crosses the old French project, the later surveys showing that a more substantial and 
permanent passage is thereby secured, 
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above us, some 300 feet, as we walk through the cut. <A few details 
will help our better understanding of all that is being done here. 
To loosen the earth and rock before it can be handled, the bed of the 
cut is drilled and dynamited, as is customary. As many as 75 miles 
of drilling will be done in one month, while 500,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite are used during the same period. In a good month the dirt trains 
will carry out a million and a half cubic yards, distributing it at 
points 25 miles distant. Twenty-three dirt trains per day, each 
carrying about 400 cubic yards, is an average. The steam shovels 
can dig out and load 1,800 cubic yards per day, and much higher 
records have been made under pressure. Number 26 shovel at Monte 
Lirio took out 4,100 cubic yards of rock on September 20 of this year. 
Although this was done on the work of the relocation of the Panama 
Railroad, equal records have been made at times in the cut.. To 
get an idea of how much dirt the first figure, 1,800 cubic yards, really 
is, given an average city block, and it would cover it to a height of 
2 feet. 

The original estimate of the amount of excavation necessary in 
the Culebra Cut section was over 97,000,000 cubic yards and there 
now remains less than 19,000,000 cubic yards of earth to be taken 
out. Under favorable circumstances this is hardly 15 months’ work. 
An important work that is being carried on coincident with the cut 
excavation is the relocation of the Panama Railroad made necessary 
by the creation of Gatun Lake, the present line running along what 
will be the bed of this body of water. The plan is to move the road- 
bed to high ground to the eastward, and follow a route that will lead 
several miles back from the canal on the cut, although it is expected 
that eventually the railroad will be brought back and run along a 
berm on the Culebra Cut bank. The slides are in a measure the 
cause that forbids this last location of the railroad at present. There 
have been in all 21 of these earth slips along the cut, and they cover 
an area of 149 acres. Cucaracha slide, the largest, broke as far back 
as 1884 and has been moving ever since. These slides have only 
hindered the canal work by increasing the amount of excavation 
necessary—9,000,000 cubic yards being placed to the discredit of 
these breaks since 1905. But to intimate that they will in any way 
imperil the ultimate success of the canal work would be absurd in 
view of the decision of expert engineers who have made a thorough 
study of the situation. 

Continuing through the 9 miles of the cut, we arrive at the Pedro 
Miguel Locks. These are being constructed along the same lines as 
those already described at Gatun, but here there is only one flight, 
and the work is much more nearly completed. Almost 90 per cent 
of the concrete has been laid, and the gigantic gates are going up so 
rapidly that it is almost safe to predict that they will all be hung by 





THE LOCKS IN THE GREAT GATUN DAM AT PANAMA. 


Ships going through the canal will ascend to the 85-foot level through a series of three locks. These 
are double, and have a width of 110 feet and a usable length of 1,000 feet. They are constructed of 
steel and cement, and will probably be completed before the time set for the opening of the canal 
on January 1, 1915. 
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the 1st of January, 1912. Here it would seem that the work has so — 
far progressed that the installation of the necessary machinery, safety 
devices, fender chains, buffers, electrical plant, and towing tracks 
could be begun any day. This is the final stage before turning the 
water through. The Pedro Miguel Locks mark the north line of the 
Pacific division, and the excavation here has been similar to that of 
the Atlantic side and almost equal to it, 42,055,403 and 43,357,345 
cubic yards of digging and dredging being the respective estimates. 

Leaving Pedro Miguel Lock we enter the basin of what will be 
Miraflores Lake, about 4 miles in area. There is but little digging 





THE WEST CHAMBER OF PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS, LOOKING NORTH. 


The size of the locks can be gauged from this illustration. The work is now fully 85 per cent com- 

pleted, and the water will shortly be let in. Then each space will be capacious enough to hold the 

“ Olympic”’ type of vessel, the largest steamer afloat. 
to be done in the Miraflores section, the ground is low, and with the 
impounding of the waters of the Rio Grande the sand level will be 
quickly reached. Crossing the bed of the lake we enter the Mira- 
flores Locks. Here the work is not nearly so far advanced as in the 
two other sets of locks through which we have passed. The skeleton 
molds waiting to be filled with concrete rise on all sides, marking the 
outlines of the finished walls. The great steel open-work crane that 
carries the never-stopping procession of cement buckets dominates 
the scene, and reveals to us the secret of the rapid construction 
process. Filling the concrete molds is only one-third completed here, 
as work was commenced considerably later than at Gatun and Pedro 
Miguel. 
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Descending the two steps of the chambers, we find ourselves in the 
sea-level canal again. For the first half mile the great pipe lines used 
in hydraulic dredging stretch in all directions, leading to dams being 
filled, or spreading the mud upon the swamps. In all the Pacific 
division there remain only about 11,000,000 cubic yards of wet and 
dry excavation to be handled. At this point in our imaginary jour- 
ney we must employ a boat again, for there lie before us 8 miles of 
usable canal. Embarking on what was once the Rio Grande River, 
we pass between low muddy banks over a waterway 30 feet deep, 
that leads out into the Pacific. 

First we pass the temporary dam that is being built in order to 
facilitate the work of deepening the channel to 45 feet, and then after 
several miles of uninteresting journey we sight Balboa, with the 
scraped side of Ancon Quarry Hill as a background. 

The extensive system of docks and anchorage planned for this 
terminus of the isthmian waterway is under construction, and will 
be finished contemporaneously with the canal work. The need of 
the new docks has already expressed itself in the crowded appearance 
of the harbor at the present time. Leaving Balboa, we now steer 
alongside of the breakwater that stretches out toward Naos Island, 
which breakwater, because it is laid across the line of the French 
canal, has given much trouble in its building. There is still a wide 
gap to fill. But this does not prevent our sailing freely out over the 
Pacific, and as we pass Flamenco we know that we have come through 
the Panama Canal. 

It has been the plan of this article to sketch briefly for the benefit 
of the untechnical the present appearance of the route over which 
the canal is building. It must always be borne in mind that an 
immense amount of auxiliary engineering work is also being carried 
out on the isthmus. Towns are brought into being, the courses of 
rivers changed, great repair shops erected and always busy, all involy- 
ing municipal and other engineering work of a varied character. 
But all this is temporary. When the main work is done—when 
North shall be cut from South America—all these busy towns will 
pass, their inhabitants will scatter to the points of the compass, and 
save where the lock keepers live, the jungle will claim its own again. 
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WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN LOCUST. 


HE book, Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers, by Walter 
Larden, M. A., appeared almost a year ago (the preface is 
dated Oxford, December, 1910), but it seems to have 
attracted only sight attention from the reviewers either in 

popular magazines or in more serious publications which strive to 
offer a running commentary upon the new literature of travel and 
description. To be sure Argentina has within the last few years 
received abundant attention, and it is really a difficult task if an 
author sets himself deliberately to reproduce facts about the country, 
clothing theminsuch 
a garb that they will 
appeal with refresh- 
ing interest to a 
reader. Facts and 
statistics are hard to 
handle, yet the temp- 
tation is almost 
irresistible to incor- 
porate plenty of 
- startling figures into 
any sketch of Argen- 
tina. Now, this book 
of Prof. Larden’s is 





(Illustrations through courtesy of publisher of ‘* Argentine Plains and 
oH Andine Glaciers.’’) 


THE LOCUST OF ARGENTINA. 


Schistocerca paranensis is the scientific name given to the particular 
locust best known in Argentina. The insect has its cousins in many 
countries, but each kind differs sufficiently to permit of definite 


different. Itis a per- 
sonal narrative, the 
result of two pleasure 


entomological classification. 


trips, 20 years apart, 
to the estancia of his brother, who had gone out to the ‘‘camp” of 
Argentina many years ago. So personal are these chapters that the 
author seldom thinks it worth while to inform himself with exactness 
on What does not interest him beyond the moment; he is careless, 
except in the appendix, as to statistics (or their simulacra), leaves the 
reader to guess, to look up the figures for himself, and to confirm or 
refute by some higher authority. When, on the other hand, the author 
touches anything that does really interest him, whether the subject be 
in the number of sheep on his brother’s estate or the habits of the 
un-English animals he found and studied so carefully in the ‘‘camp, ” his 
subject is handled with much completeness. The reader, then, be he 
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familiar or unfamiliar with Argentina, is carried along from beginning 
to end of the page in rare enjoyment of thetext. Itis always personal, 
and one feels as if looking at the picture with the writer’s eyes. If 
he makes mistakes they are his own; nobody is harmed thereby. 
There are chapters on ‘‘the voyage out,’ with descriptions of 
Buenos Aires and the city of La Plata; on the ‘“‘history of the Estancia 
Santa Isabel,” with many notes on camp life in the Argentina, and 
especially on the marvelous development of agriculture and land 
values in that country; on the routine work on an estancia—indeed, 
a chapter well worth studying by any person purposing to go into 
ranching there; on ‘‘a few of the Argentine birds,”’ with further notes 
on beasts, reptiles, and insects. The trip into the Chilean Andes is 
also interesting, the personal experiences being the essence of the 


pages. Most of the illustrations are fine, and here again they present 
personalexperiences, _ a= Bod 
for the author is a | 


good photographer, 
and reproduces his 
own views almost al- - icing 
together. Thus the 
book runs on, and 
may be taken as a Boda of the 






really valuable addi- female Cocurt 
tion to current litera- 
ture. Yet it might 
have escaped the re- 
viewer’s attention, 
had it not been for 
the chapter called 
“The history of a 
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FULL-SIZED FEMALE LOCUST ABOUT TO LAY EGGS. 


A large female locust (the males are smaller) measured as follows: 


Across the spread wings, 42 inches; tip of head to tip of closed 
wings, antenne not included, 24% inches; tip of head to tip of tail, 


C : 21 inches; length of straightened jumping leg, 24 inches. 
locust invasion.” : : S ee aac 


This carries the best picture of that plague of new countries, which 
has appeared in print. He writes: 


About the middle of October, not long after I arrived at the estancia, I went one 
day and climbed up on to one of the windmills to view the country and its emptiness. 
The gulls, of which a number always stay about each estancia, appeared to be rather 
excited and looking up toward the sun I thought that I saw the reason. For high 
up there was a thin drift of locusts, whose gauzy wings caught the light and made 
glittering specks in the sun; away from the sun I could see nothing, for they flew high 
and in very open order. 


On October 25 we drove out to visit some colonists, and at first things were as usual, 
though no doubt had my attention been called to it I should have noticed a haze on 
the horizon. 

But soon we were in a drift of locusts and, seen edgewise, the cloud (which I sup- 
posed covered many square miles) formed a purplish haze that made the horizon, 
usually as sharp as the rim of the sea, quite invisible. 

On our way home we passed a hut that had some willows around it. The locusts 
had alighted on these and loaded them, clinging on with their heads pointing upwards. 
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And I noticed ‘for the first time;the curious glimmering, streaky appearance that this 
locust load gave to the trees. These swarms of locusts came, sv it is believed,' from 
the Gran Chaco and other vast empty regions farther north. They came for some 
eight or nine days to breed and to lay eggs; they practically ate nothing—that was 
not their business then. 
Night after night they 
roosted, out of reach of 
the dew, and yet I could 
not find any signs of eat- 
ing, only some of the 
; vegetables in the garden 
qh : : suffered a little and here 

2 Cultleana Lous of Ua and there some maize 
et, ! was touched. As the sun 
c ee 7) . dried the herbage they 
| MA Woh Rain - descended irom their 
} - Sonn ee an : % roosting places to the 





ground, and during the 
latter part of the eight or 
nine days, when laying 


began to be conspicuous, 
At the end of the tail is a pair of jaws, two talons bent upward on the they got very sluggish and 


upper “‘jaw’’ and two bent downward on the lower ‘“‘jaw.” The 

jaws are thrust, closed, into the earth and then opened out; thus, no longer rose; one trod on 

one jansand encoreda! meoriomaa qiy m0 | | = themes ’PhelocustrcMerer 

for their laying grounds 

bare earth, fairly well beaten and hard; in fact the roads receive most of the eggs. 

The first swarm (manga) came on October 25. The laying was on October 31, 
November 1], 2, and 3. On November 3 the numbers had lessened considerably, 
and on November 4 the locusts had gone, leaving behind them the seeds of a plague 
UNE s TNO IN SEEM COIN = see 
believed in. But the — | 
crops and grass were un- : 
injured so far. What can 
bedone? To drive sheep 
over the laying locusts or 
to beat them with wire 
flails produces a heap of 
slain. But half an hour 
later all is covered again. 
And then look at those 
miles and miles of roads, 
all laying grounds, run- 
ning everywhere through 
the empty land! 





THE JAWS OF THE LOCUST. 





If seven maids with seven 
mops— A BUNCH OF LOCUST EGGS. 


we all know Lewis Car- The female locust bores holes in the earth with an ingenious pair of 
jaws at the end of the tail. She gradually sinks into the ground, the 


roll’s poem. I believe tail exianeiny meanwhile to twice its length. Eggs 2D ion laid in 

P 3 an elongated bunch covered with a glutinous foam which dries up 
that the best chance of re later, serving to cement the eggs together. A bunch contains from 
ducing the plague would 80 to 100 eggs. 


be to plow and harrow all ' 

roads after the laying locusts have gone and before the eggs get so ripe as to be hatched. 

But it is a hopeless task at present—the population is far too scanty for the work. 
The laying locusts had gone and things looked as usual again. I did not at all realize 


the inevitableness of the coming invasion. But about three weeks later I saw the men 
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putting ‘‘ tin petticoats ’’ on the fruit trees and surrounding part of the garden with a 
tin barrier 18 inches high. And then one day, it was November 27, i. e., the predicted 
month after the beginning of the laying, some one said to me, ‘‘ They are hatching out 
on the drive.’’ So I went to look. A harmless-seeming sight it was. Here and there 
were to be seen a few white specks and some little green things. I examined more 
closely and saw the little wingless locusts, about one-fourth inch long and of a tender 
green, scrambling up out of the earth, quite regardless of each other’s feelings, and soon 
scattered. It seemed to me that in a few minutes or in a quarter of an hour they got 
dark in color. 

The general history of the Schistocerca paranensis (the entomologic name of the 
Argentine locust) is one of progress from stage to stage; in each stage there is growth 





HATCHING OUT OF THE LOCUSTS. 


The swarms of locusts (Langosta in Spanish) which appear from the north when they 
begin their invasions, come to lay eggs about eight days after arrival. They prac- 
tically eat nothing then. A large female measures 4% inches across the spread wings 
and from tip of head to tip of tail 2} inches. She lays a bunch containing 80 to 100 
eggs, deposited in a hole about 3 inches deep. A month later hatching begins. The 
young locust is wingless, green, } inch long, and comes straight from the egg to the 
surface of the ground, as is seen in the illustration, still bearing fragments of the 
shell. It begins to grow at once. 


and then a change of skin, a further and more abrupt increase in size at this change 
being very noticeable. And there are, I read, six changes of skin. But the advance 
of the locust from its first hatching through these various stages was rendered less easy 
to observe, owing to the fact that there was on the estate a mixture of swarms of various 
dates of hatching. Certainly there were at least three stages in evidence at one and 
the same time up to near the end. 

Locusts are ‘‘ saltonas’’ (hoppers) until the last stage is reached, when they come out 
with wings and are mature locusts, and then they are called ‘‘ voladoras’’ (flyers). 
But during the first few stages they have the nickname of ‘‘ mosquitoes,’’ this word, 
familiar to us otherwise, being merely a diminutive of ‘‘ mosca,’’ meaning a small fly. 
Nature appears to make one or two attempts to provide the creature with wings before 
she finally succeeds. In the last change of skin but three the saltona emerges with 
minute but quite visible abortive wings; in the next, with wing pads rather larger; 
while in the last stage of saltona they are very conspicuous though still quite useless. 
At the [last stage (viz; to the voladora) they come out with full-sized wings, though 
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these are at first damp and crumpled up. Nature seems then to make a big jump and 
to succeed suddenly. 

In the early stages the little locusts progressed by hopping. They appeared to hop 
at random and to come down with their heads in any direction whatever; yet on the 
whole there was a steady drift of the seething, skipping mass—like sand fleas on hot 
sand—in one direction. And the smaller they were the better could they cling to and 
climb slippery surfaces. The very small ones could climb up inside an inverted 
tumbler. The larger they grew the less they hopped and the less could they climb. 
The great destructive armies of saltonas in the last stage never employed hopping as a 
method of progress, and they could not climb smooth surfaces well. Even top-boots, 
overhanging as they did somewhat at the ankle, baffled the big saltonas. But they 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE BABY LOCUST INTO THE SALTONA OR 
“HOPPER” STAGE. 


The general history of the development of the locust is one of progress from stage to 
stage. In each stage there is growth and then a change of skin, a further and more 
abrupt increase in size at the change, and six changes in all. Locusts are called 
“saltonas”’ or ‘‘hoppers”’ in English, until the last stage, when they come out with 
wings as mature locusts, called ‘‘voladoras”’ (flyers). The wing pads in the earlier 
changes seem to be abortive and quite useless. As ‘‘saltonas”’ the little locusts 
progress by hopping, and can climb almost anything. This is the period of greatest 
destruction. 


could, to some extent, climb barriers at the cracks where the tin strips overlapped, 
and if one in a thousand succeeded that was enough for devastation on the other side. 

Of course, no barriers availed when the locusts reached the voladora stage. One 
had to be content with having had some fruit and vegetables up till then, and one hoped 
that they would soon fly away. In all stages, too, including the last or voladora stage, 
these new locusts were singularly oily or juicy as compared with the old ones that 
came to lay, and this juiciness made the attempts to burn the ‘‘mosquito’’ or 
‘‘saltona’’ markedly unsuccessful. In all stages they roosted above the ground at 
night, but on hot days they climbed up posts and even up grass stalks to get away 
from the baking earth. 

On November 27 they began to hatch out. By December 24 they were several 
stages on and were one-half to three-fourths inch long. About January 9 I began to 
notice the change to the last stage of saltona, which was 14 inches long. Change to the 
voladora stage began about January 16, and about January 25 the voladoras predomi- 
nated in numbers. By February 2 voladoras predominated greatly, and the remaining 
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THE MARCH OF THE “SALTONAS.” 


The last stage of the locust before it begins to fly is the worst. The plague of them 
becomes indescribable. These big 14-inch ‘“‘hoppers”’ cover the whole country and 
march in huge armies along the roads or across the paddocks. With their big, impu- 
dent heads and caterpillarlike bodies, they increase the loathing one had for them 
from the beginning. In all fresh stages locusts are oily or rather juicy, so that 
attempts to burn them are markedly unsuccessful. As “‘saltonas’’ they eat vora- 
ciously. They cover persons attacking them, they cover the sides of buildings, and 
they cover themselves in heaps when they are not all marching on together. 





A CORN FIELD BEFORE A LOCUST INVASION. 


Argentina is now one of the great corn-producing countries of the world. The exports 
total more than that of any other country, and each year sees an increase in acreage 
devoted to that grain. Fortunately, the swarms of locusts do not come every year, 
nor do they attack the same areas each time that they docome. Oncestarted on their 
devastations, however, they leave scarcely any green thing alive. 
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saltonas were meditating the final change and were ‘not eating much. The latter 
part of February gave a story of flights going away to the northwest—it is believed 
they go northward round by the west—and of other flights, also on the move, alighting 
in passing. On March 18 there were only a few here and there, like grasshoppers in 
England, and the last of this terrible plague was a passing cloud, high in the air, on 
March 23, drifting in their curious way at 45° or so to the wind. 

Beyond temporarily protecting the garden and fruit trees, so as to put off the evil 
day of destitution as long as possible, i. e., until the locusts reached the voladora 
stage, the fight with them ,was 
quite useless in such a big in- 
vasion as this. Had we killed 
none, more would have died of 
starvation. that was all. In the 
earlier stages we could burn the 
locusts in some places, viz, in the 
garden, on the roads, and in such 
paddocks as had degenerated 
back to the wiry and inflamma- 
ble puna grass. In green alfalia 
they had too much cover. 

About January 9 began the 
worst period of the plague, when 
large numbers of the saltonas had 
reached, and daily vaster num- 
bers were reaching, their last and 
biggest stage before the final 
change into voladoras. It was 
now no longer a question of look- 
ing for mangas (swarms); these 
big 14-inch hoppers covered the 
whole country and marched in 
huge armies along the roads or 
across them from paddock to pad- 
dock. With their big impudent 
heads, ugly coloring, and cater- 
pillarlike bodies, they were well 
adapted by their appearance to 





SALTONAS EATING MAIZE (CORN) COBS. 


Locusts seem to spend all their energy in eating, but they re- 
main only about three months in one place, from the time of 


hatching out of the eggs to the final disappearance, so that 
their destructive presence is not everlasting. The owners of 
the large estancias in Argentina take this fact into considera- 


heighten the loathing which we 
felt for them. They occupied 


tion, and plant accordingly. Not all their fields are put to 
corn, or wheat, or alfalfa. Late and early crops are com- 
bined, and in this way an invasion can be forestalled. As 
the country becomes more thickly settled, with greater har- 
mony ofaction among neighbors, and scientific support from 
the Government, the locust plague will die out or become at 
most a harmless although annoying pest at harvest time. 


our mental vision; we saw them 
in dreams; I see them still. We 
could now make them walk into 
pits, guiding them by barriers, 
but it made no difference. 
Flocks of hawks and eagles, seen at no other time, came literally by the hundreds 
and devoured, but it made no difference. They ate each other, they got drowned in 
drinking troughs and wells, we trod on them and beat them down with flails, they 
died for lack of foods or attacked by parasites, but it made no difference. If you 
stopped for a moment anywhere out of doors you were soon covered with them—innu- 
merable as the sands of the sea, 

Alfalfa was eaten to the ground, the leaves, bark, and even the tender wood of the 
willow trees and acacias was devoured; they even attacked clothes. I saw one begin 
to eat, alive, a brother saltona that was changing its skin and therefore helpless, but 
I could not feel compassion for him. These new voladoras soon covered the ground 
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and rose in’short flights as one walked. They seemed anxious to eat, but there was 
little left for them. All February voladoras went away and it is believed that they 
work round to the north and make for the Gran Chaco or other empty lands and to 
winter there. 

These locusts did not eat paraiso trees nor the tall, native canes, nor onions, cucum- 
bers, sweet melons, watermelons, pumpkins, or certain flowers, nor were they very 
‘‘keen” on the eucalyptus, unless ravenously hungry. In the invasion witnessed the 
locusts reached their full devouring power too late to eat the wheat and linseed, but 
where the crop is maize the result is ruinous. By careful planting with regard to an 
invasion hay in abundance may be saved, so that cattle are continuously fed, and 
once the swarms have passed, alfalfa, which they eat to the ground, soon springs up 
again. Nor does an invasion take place every year or in the same severity over the 








A CORN FIELD AFTER A LOCUST INVASION. 


Locusts during the ‘‘saltona”’ stage seem to exist only to eat. They can destroy a 
field of corn while marching over it. They sometimes eat each other, and at times, 
when they reach a district offering but small provender, they die of starvation as 
“saltonas,”’ or when changed into ‘‘voladoras”’ they pérish through weakness or 
inability to fly away to the unknown regions in the north, from which the next 
swarm is supposed to come. 


same territory each year. And one thing is certain, that as cultivation increases and 
the study of the locust becomes wider spread these plagues will be less frequent, as in 
fact is the hopeful result right now. 


The locust has been a pest for thousands of years. It is mentioned 
in the Bible, although the particular kind sent to plague those early 
agriculturists may not be positively known. Every new country, or 
rather every country in which agriculture is conducted not far from 
desert or unoccupied lands, has been subjected to invasions of locusts, 
which carry destruction to the crops and all other green things. 
There are two well-defined plague locusts in India. In Africa locusts 
have been known from the beginning of history, and in south Africa 
great efiorts are being made by progressive governments to overcome 
their ravages. In Cyprus the British authorities have practically 
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succeeded in accomplishing their destruction. In Australia great 
attention has been paid to the insect and many active steps taken to 
rid the country of it. 

In the, United: States and Canada locusts have seemed at first to 
render some localities useless for cultivation,- but modern research 
and the closer habitation of the country have reduced the swarms to a 
considerable degree. In the United States, Central and Western, 
the plague locusts have 
done the most damage, the 
area involved during the 
ravages first recorded be- 
ing 2,000,000 square miles. 
That plague started in 1873 
and increased in intensity 
in the three following 
years, stretching from Can- 
ada almost through Texas, 
but culminating in inten- 
sity in Kansas, Missouri, 
Minnesota, and all those 
rich: lands on the Missouri, 
Mississippi, and Platte 
Rivers. 

It is not the same locust 
in all countries which 
causes the damage. Their 
habits are not unlike, but 
they bear different names 
and have distinguishing 
CHANGE TO LAST, THAT IS, TO “VOLADORA” characteristics. The 

STAGE, IN THE LOCUST CYCLE. Rocky Mountain locust, 
The ghangs from, ‘saltonay fo “voladora” fof ts mle. Calo pienus spretus'Thomas, 
crumpled and it; long ind legs mp and uses; 80, >e is the name of the pest that 


or grass stem with its front legs and hangs there until its c 
wings are expanded and hind legs strengthened. It is some devastated the country m 


oo ee 

to it, was the insect found 
in Canada; still other relatives have spread by swarms in other years, 
but their activities have not been so disastrous. In Europe there are 
several related kinds. In India the wandering locust, Acridvwm 
(Schistocerca) perigrinum, is the most widespread, but there are others. 
In south Africa the red-winged locust, Cyrtacanthacris septemfasciata, 
and the brown locust, Pachytylus sulcicollis, do the most damage. In 
South America the large, migratory destructive locust is the Schisto- 
cerca paranensis. 
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Locusts are not grasshoppers, although they usually have the hop- 
ping habit in one stage of their development. Locusts are gregarious, 
swarming together when they emerge from the eggs, which are laid 
intheground. Grasshoppers, on the other hand, are never gregarious ; 
they usually go about in pairs, depositing their eggs in rows on twigs 
of plants or on grass stalks. The so-called 17-year-old locust is not 
a locust at all, although the one resembles the other in certain super- 
ficial characteristics; it is 
the cicada septemdecim, a 
cicada which sings its love 
song and dies shortly after. 
That cicada (the spurious 
locust) lays eggs on the 
trees, and when they hatch 
the larve crawl into the 
ground for a very long 
period of dormancy; the 
mature insect is only mod- 
erately destructive. 

Wherever active and 
persistent work aimed at 
the destruction of the mi- 
grating locust is carried 
out the result is sure to be 
successful. Such work 
aids the farmer, and it is 
increased in effectiveness 
as a country becomes bet- 
ter occupied, better culti- 





vated, and as cooperation yw voLADORA DRYING WINGS AND LEGS. 
among agri culturis ts led As the locust that has come to maturity in Argentina reaches 


‘ Bo ILS cm SLE maturity as a voladora, the last stage in its life history is 
by gover nment initiative - completed. It then prepares for its own flight toward the 


] = north, from which direction a subsequent generation ap- 
ESO Ke powerful. In sev pears at another invasion. ae DO wel aous defies Bae 

1 riers which are insurmountable to the ‘‘saltona.” e vola- 
oe al countries t h ese doras can fly, and after clumsily experimenting with their 


= it new method of locomotion for a few days, they form swarms 
plag US) GIES to day but lit similar to the original ones, and vanish by degrees. 
tle feared; in Europe they 


are almost forgotten. In the United States an entomological com- 
mission was appointed in 1877, and its reports have accom- 
plished much in spreading information on the subject, while its 
practical work has been very satisfactory. The outcome of this com- 
mission was the Bureau of Entomology in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Other nations have been equally thorough. 
Nor has the Government of the Argentine Republic been idle. On 
the contrary, it has shown itself most vitally concerned in the wel- 
fare of its people, and the activities of the Argentine department of 
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agriculture in this regard have been widely recognized. Early in 1897, 
after a year of extensive ravages of the locust, the locust investiga- 
tion commission was formed, and the commercial bodies took up a 
proposal that they should help the Government in framing suitable 
laws for the destruction of the pest. Prof. Lawrence Bruner, ento- 
mologist to the State of Kansas, was engaged to make a report, and 
this was published in 1898. Since then strong efforts have been and 
are continuously being made by private associations and by the 
national and State governments to eradicate the pest. A regular 








BURNING YOUNG LOCUSTS. 

In the early or so-called mosquito stage one of the most serviceable plans of attack 
upon the locusts is to burn them in some places, like the garden, on the roads, and in 
the paddocks where inflammable grass was left. In green alfalfa too much cover was 
offered. The method adopted, after finding a swarm (manga) by noticing the brown 
appearance indicating where they have roosted, is to erect to leeward of them a barrier 
toward which they are driven, setting fire to them, whenever possible, by naphtha 
machines invented for the purpose. Oil-saturated material of various kinds is also 
applied to the heaps, as shown in the illustration, and the flames wither them up, but 
the locusts are so juicy that the top layer protects those underneath, so that not all 
con Ae ated in this way. As the camp becomes dry, this burning method must be 
abandoned. 


publication, devoted practically altogether to the locust question, 1s 
issued, records of particular movements are kept, and instruction 
with other aid is freely given where and whenever necessary. Prizes 
are offered for perfected methods, whether old or new, to destroy the 
insects in any stage, and success has followed their Jabors. 

After all, the fear of locusts is an unnecessary one and the dis- 
tressing tales of the ruin caused by them are in many instances exag- 
gerated. To be sure the figures of the amount of destruction left 
in their wake are appalling, when taken in the bulk; $200,000,000 
worth of damage, so it was estimated, was done by the plague of 
1873-1876 in the United States. Other amounts of relatively equal 
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SCOOPING UP SALTONAS WITH THE CARCARANA. 


Another method of destruction, which is of value in later stages, is to use a big iron 
scoop, called a carcaraid, a name derived from the town in which it was first de- 
vised. This is about 10 feet long, and is dragged by means of a rope at each end 
attached to the saddle rings of two horsemen, who keep level with one another and 
sweep the manga (swarm) at a canter into pits. In the illustration this scoop is 
somewhat sunk in the alfalfa and is not well seen. 





DRIVING SALTONAS INTO PITS. 


Pits 12 feet long by 3 feet wide and 4 feet deep are dug, and the scoop (illustrated in 
the preceding picture) is emptied into them. When full, the pits are covered with 
earth. While filling, projecting sheets of tin keep the locusts in, or a boy may be 
employed to beat them down with a stick. : 

Another way, especially where there is no danger from prairie fire, is to erect barriers 
converging to a pit, whose borders are guarded by overhanging tin sheets. A swarm 
is then driven into these by men with naphtha machines, working down the wind. 

Numerous different ways are practiced, depending upon the individual experience 
and cleverness in meeting such emergencies. The Government aids largely in all 
suggestions that have value, and itself is instrumental in attacking the problem 
of destruction in every manner science may propose. 
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magnitude might be quoted, without denial. Yet, ignoring the 
possibility of miscalculation, even granting the correctness of such 
figures, they are not approached by present plagues in North America. 
In South America startling losses have been proved, but each year 
the total grows less, or rather a steady decline in actual loss can be 
documented. Moreover, it is not every year that locusts visit the 
same place—often returning in cycles that leave a gap of bounteous 
crops in between—nor do they always attack all of one neighbor- 
hood. In fact, the charts issued by the Argentine Government 
show that the areas covered are of comparatively small dimensions. 
The fatalistic idea of ‘‘a visitation of Providence’’ has disappeared ; 
the ignorance and indifference once displayed by early settlers have 
been overcome, while the work of both public and private agencies 
has been intensified. 

It is not improbable that within a few years the swarms of locusts 
in Argentina will be a rare occurrence, as the country becomes more 
thickly populated and the means of combatting them more generally 
employed. They will no longer be a terror to the agriculturist or an 
interesting phenomenon to the tovrist. This sketch of the author’s 
personal experience is therefore repeated in the BULLETIN, so that, in 
case his charmingly told story is not on hand in the original, it may 
be used sometime hereafter when data based upon such accurate 
observation as that of Prof. Larden are inaccessible. The BULLETIN 
takes pleasure also in thanking the author and publishers for their 
cordially extended permission to reproduce the photographs and 
that part of the text associated with them. 
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HE distance by water from Rio de Janeiro, the capital of the 
Republic of Brazil, to Montevideo, the capital of the Republic 
of Uruguay, is, according to the usual hydrographic charts, 
1,056 nautical miles. The time taken in the trip is, as arule, 

three days. This implies a rather direct passage of the vessel—under 
steam—tfrom one port to the other, and in fact such is the route ordi- 
narily traversed, although allowance is made for a stop in the harbor of 
Santos, 212 nautical miles south of Rio. 

Should the traveler wish to hug the shore more closely and to enjoy 
the charms of unfrequented places, he can take a coastwise steamer 
which makes stops for cargoes and passengers about once a day at 
little harbors hidden below the hills, where history was once made, 
and he feels constantly that he is journeying along some busy but 
forgotten shore of Italy. The scenery is so beautiful, the air so soft, 
the people so kindly natured and contented, that the 8 or 10 days 
demanded by the slower steamer slip by without notice. This coast- 
ing trip can be confidently recommended to anyone not in a hurry, 
and it is a sin to be in a hurry under the lovely skies of south Brazil. 

But pleasurable sightseeing is not always the guiding principle in 
South American travel. There are other reasons, equally as weighty, 
which influence movement from place to place. HEconomic, commercial, 
and strategic reasons contribute more, undoubtedly, to the develop- 
ment of a country than do the esthetic. If the traveler of a few years 
ago asked, as he usually did, why he could not go between the two 
capitals overland, and what might happen if he tried to do so, the 
answer would almost surely be: There is no beaten trail; overland it 
is a trip of nearly 2,000 miles, scarcely one-third of which is covered 
by the railway; much of the four Brazilian States through which the 
road must pass, Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande 
do Sul, is woods and wilderness; there are few towns, fewer settle- 
ments, while even the colonists are scattered; it would take weeks of 
rough travel to accomplish the end, and the experiences could be 
compared only to a roughing-it expedition across the Panhandle of 
Texas into Oklahoma. Ten years ago the substance of this answer 
was true. 

To-day, or rather just a year ago to-day, a great change was effected, 
and the contrast between the popular, well-arranged, and expeditious 
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waterway, on the one hand, and the primitive, pioneer-like, uncharted 
pathfinding across country, on the other, was forever broken. Or, to 
be precise, the through railway connection from Rio de Janeiro to 
Montevideo, a distance of 1,966 miles (3,165 kilometers), was estab- 
lished during the latter half of 1910. 

The Butietrn has been favored by seeing a report made by Mr. 
John Sterrett Gittings, jr., with data collected during a trip made by 
him in company with Maj. William C. Brown, Third Cavalry, United 
States Army, and it wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness to that 
report for many of the facts and figures included in this article. The 





THE STATION OF THE CENTRAL RAILWAY, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


All trains for the interior of Uruguay leave from this station, a substantial, commodious structure, 
modern and practical in its appointments. 


document is a remarkably timely compilation of just that kind of in- 
formation which is extremely difficult to secure when it is of greatest 
value. 


We left Montevideo on December 20, 1910, by the all-rail route to Rio de Janeiro, 
which has recently been opened by the construction and linking together of several 
railways, and reached our destination on January 3, 1911. The time actually spent 
in travel was 112 hours, and the reason for the long lapse between the start and the 
arrival can be found in two delays—one enforced, at Santa Maria, and one voluntary, 
at Sao Paulo. It must be remembered also that the traveling, except for the first 
night in Uruguay and the last night before reaching Sao Paulo, was done in the day- 
time. Sleeping cars are not yet (December, 1910) in use north of Rio Negro, Uru- 
guay, or south of Ponta Grossa, Parana. 

The companies which form the all-rail route between the capital cities of Uruguay 
aud Brazil, and the districts in which they operate. are: (1) The Uruguay Central— 
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ALL RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN MONTEVIDEO AND RIO DE JANEIRO, 


The route recently opened is indicated by the heavy black lines. Much of the beautiful and fertile 
country along the way is but sparsely inhabited, but when the land is settled it will be one of the 
most productive areas in South America. The entire distance from one capital to the other is 
1,966 miles (3,165 kilometers), and from Sao Paulo to the frontier of Uruguay at Santa Anna do 
Livramento (Rivera), the line is for the first time in operation. Tt must be noted that the plan of 
railway expansion in South Brazil is to extend the rails westward by the Falls of Iguassu to Asun- 
cion in Paraguay, the eastern terminus to be beyond Uniaio to S40 Francisco on the Atlantic Ocean. 
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British capital and officials—through Uruguay from Montevideo to Rivera, on the 
Brazilian frontier; (2) the Viacao Ferrea do Rio Grande do Sul—Belgian and European 
capital, with Belgian and French officials—in the (Brazilian) State of Rio Grande do 
Sul; (3) the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway—Brazilian and foreign capital, with native 
and foreign officials—in the States of Santa Catharina and Parana; (4) the Sorocabana 
Railway, also combined capital and officials, in the State of Sao Paulo; (5) the Brazil 
Central. the property of the Brazilian Government, in the States of Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The accompanying diagram shows the itinerary of the route, with 
details existing at the time this trip was made, but which will, of 
course, be modified and improved as soon as circumstances permit. 


All-rail route between Montevideo, Uruguay, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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| | 
| Distance and num- | 
Sections. Railway. ber of intermedi- Time. Fare. | Service. 
ate stations. 





Montevideo to Rivera | Uruguay Central, 4 





| 567 kilometers (3852 | 21 hours...| $16.10gold | 3 times a 
(frontier). feet 8 inches,single| miles), 37 stations. week. 
track. 
Rivera (Uruguay) or, | Viag&o do Rio | 280 kilometers (174 ; 10 hours 10| 21$8001....! Do. 
as the Brazilian town Grande do Sul, 1 miles), 14 stations. minutes. 
is called, Santa Anna meter gauge, single | 
do Livramento, to track. H | 
Santa Maria (Rio | | | 
Grande do Sul). 
Santa Maria to Passo |.-... do............---| 356 kilometers (221 | 12hours55| 3735001....| Do. 
Fundo. | miles), 15 stations. minutes. | 
Passo Fundo to Alto |.---- GOs fase seer ee 179 kilometers (111 |} 11 hours35/ 15$0001..... Once a 
Uruguay. | | miles), 10 stations. minutes. week. 
Alto Uruguay to Uniao | S20 Paulo-Rio | 363 kilometers (226 | 13 hours 54| 29$2001....| 3 times a 
da Victoria. Grande, 1-meter miles), 12 stations. minutes. | week. 
gauge, single track. | | 
Uniao da Victoria to |....-. dOscecreeee tear 263 kilometers (163 | 11 hours 10| 21$8001...., Do. 
Ponta Grossa. | miles), 13 stations. minutes. 
Ponta Grossa to Itar- |.---- Gosseeee een es 252) kalometerss (57m Sm AOuUnsson | pees eee Do. 
rare. miles), 10 stations. minutes. 
Itarare to Sao Paulo...| Sorocabana, l-meter | 416 kilometers (258 | 13 hours10| 45$0001....| Through 
gauge,singletrack.| miles), 36stations. minutes. | © weeybal, 
Sao Paulo to Rio de | Central of Brazil, 14- | 489 kilometers (304 | 9 hours 40 | 29$3001t....) Both day 
Janeiro. meter gauge, sin- | miles), 71 stations. minutes. and night 
gle track. | trains. 




















1 1$000=1 milreis=$0.30 gold. 


The general physical characteristics of the region traversed are a rolling pasture 
country as far north as Passo Fundo, pine forest to Ponta Grossa and beyond, and 
upland agricultural and pastoral lands in the State of Sao Paulo, where the plateau 
extends practically from Santa Maria all the way to Rio de Janeiro. There is no strik- 
ing scenery, the possible exceptions being the ascent of the serra (hill or mountain) to 
reach the plateau after leaving Santa Maria, the descent on Uniao in the Iguassu River 
Valley, and the descent on Rio de Janeiro from Barra, a station just at the edge of the 
plateau. These spots are beautiful. 

The entire district is scantily populated. In the pine forests, where man has but 
blazed his way, there are scarcely any inhabitants, except a few workmen and colonists. 
The villages contain between 500 and 5,000 souls, and the two largest, Santa Maria and 
Ponta Grossa, about 15,000 each. The census of the twin frontier towns of Rivera and 
Santa Anna do Livramento together is about the same number. Outside of the big 
terminal cities and Sao Paulo, the towns are similar in appearance. 


Perhaps it will be well, nevertheless, to start at the beginning, and 


to go over the entire region traversed by this new route, and thereby 
to examine the various features encountered along the way, analyzing 
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the new problems presented, and studying the older ones in the light 
of the important changes that have taken place, or more particularly, 
that will of a surety take place, as this overland highway becomes 
better developed and known. 


From Montevideo to Rivera— Uruguay Central Railway.—We left Montevideo in the 
early evening, reaching Rio Negro the next morning; here the sleeping car was detached. 
We arrived about 6 the same evening at Rivera, the terminus of the line, which is on 
the Brazilian frontier, the contiguous Brazilian town being named Santa Anna do 
Livramento. No great engineering difficulties have presented themselves; the line 
of the railway is not sufficiently straight, and there would seem to be some unnecessary 
curves. A good-sized bridge over the Rio Negro should be noted, and there are a 
number of trestles and culverts, and one short tunnel. Sleeping accommodations on 
the train are very good, the compartment car having rooms of two or four berths each. 





PLAZA AT DURAZNO, URUGUAY. 


The train leaving Montevideo for the Brazilian frontier passes through Durazno, not far from Rio 
Negro and nearly in the center of the Republic. It isa prosperous city, the capital of the Depart- 
ment of the same name, and is quite typical of the well-built, progressive, and industrious towns 
in the interior of Uruguay. 


The interior of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, through which 
this railway runs, is one of the most fertile regions of temperate South 
America. It is a pastoral rather than an agricultural country, 
although the results in this direction are those of accident more than 
of design. The land is fruitful, and even now the crops of grains are 
abundant, but by no means up to the capacity of the soil to produce, 
but from the early occupation of this interior, the cultivation of 
cattle was the choice of the natives and of settlers alike. It is a pretty 
country, not wild and rugged, like Argentina or Chile along the slopes 
of the Andes, nor like the higher levels of Bolivia or Peru, or the softer 
but still mountainous areas of Colombia or Venezuela, but resembling 
the gentle hill country of Iowa or middle Virginia. It is well watered, 
too, offering abundant supply to the great herds of cattle roaming 
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everywhere, and promising satisfactory irrigation to estancia and farm, 
wherever necessity arises to make use of it. As far as the Rio Negro, 
which is about halfway across the Republic, from north to south, the 
country is quite well settled. This Rio Negro is one of the main 
interior waterways of the country, and a fairly active traffic is main- 
tained on it; steamers of moderate draft navigate it, but a growing 
commerce demands greater facilities. The Government has decided 
therefore to deepen the river so as to admit vessels of 6 feet (1.8 
meters) draft, as far as the Paso de los Toros, where the railway 
crosses with a fine, substantial bridge. 





CATTLE CORRALS IN URUGUAY. 


The cattle in the picture are ready for slaughter at a saladero or salting plant near Montevideo. These 
cattle are of the ordinary Longhorn variety, with, in this case, only a slight infusion of Shorthorn 
blood. The improvement of Uruguayan and Argentine cattle through crossing of the best im- 
pened Shorthorn and Hereford stock is rapidly changing the ordinary type, such as is shown 

North of the Rio Negro the country is more thinly inhabitated, but 

nevertheless numerous stations, estancia buildings, and other signs of 
cultivation attest the fact that the land is not completely virgin, nor 
just beginning to be opened. In this respect it differs from the interior 
areas of most of South America, for in Uruguay, although there is still 
room for many, many more home makers, the population is relatively 
well scattered. To be sure, this population is on a proportion of about 
16 to the square mile, but the people love their country, and the later 
immigrants spread to the interior instead of remaining in the cities, the 
result being that very few square miles in the Republic can be found 
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untouched by industry as yet. One of the reasons for the existence of 
the Pan American Railway, now under construction in Uruguay, is to 
tap and to open up this northern portion of the country; and although 
it should not be called a direct competitor of the Uruguayan Central, 
yet it will touch the Brazilian frontier just as does the Central, and be 
an additional stimulus to the development of that interior. 


Viacéo Ferrea do Rio Grande do Sul.—The country traversed is rolling pasture land, 
the soil of a sandy nature. Except for hills and small mountains near Santa Anna 
and Santa Maria the line runs through a wide valley, following the ridges and higher 
places. There are some swamps, and floods are noted during the rainy season, making 
necessary many embankments and trestles. These floods cause trouble. The line is 
being made more permanent, although the stations, bridges, and water tanks are new 
and excellent. There is dining-car service which might be improved, but no sleeping 
cars, as night trains do not run yet. The railway contemplates running sleeping cars 





BRANDING CATTLE IN URUGUAY. 
Uruguay hasits cowboys, gauchos, as they are called in all parts of southern South America, and they 
do not differ in essentials from the cowboys of Texas or the vaqueros of Mexico. They also use the 


lasso for roping cattle. Many of their peculiarities have been made the subject of song and story, 
while their fighting, qualities supplied the backbone of many a struggle for liberty. 


by next April, offering good service to Montevideo, and, in fact, working gradually, 
the whole system is to be brought up to a higher standard, by stone ballast, new loco- 
motives and rolling stock, and by heavier rails. The company operating in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul is active and wide awake, knows what the State needs, and tries 
to provide it; the management appears fully competent to give Rio Grande do Sul 
good railway communication, even ahead, perhaps, of what the population and com- 
merce warrant. 


The first portion of this railway, from Santa Anna de Libramento 
to Santa Maria, is a daylight run, taking 10 hours, all the distance 
being, as the notes indicate, but very recently opened. It is a cattle 
country, but may be brought into agriculture when the land is needed. 
Hitherto travel across the State of Rio Grande do Sul to the Uru- 
guayan frontier has been by slow diligencia (stage coach) either from 
near Santa Maria or Bage, a brisk little town to the southeast, but with 
this new and more rapid outlet toward the south there is great promise 
of enlarged and active intercourse between the two Republics. The 
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only rail connection hitherto from Brazil into Uruguay has been along 
the western border, by a line paralleling the Uruguay River, traveled 
only moderately on account of the tremendously unnecessary dis- 
tance. A comparison can be given by recalling to mind the circuitous 
route from New Orleans to El Paso and thence to Mexico City, as 
against the much shorter line of to-day directly south from San 
Antonio. 

This ground is of historic interest. Over it troops have tramped 
when Rio Grande was the center of a struggle for freedom, and Gari- 
baldi won his spurs here—and his wife as well—before he reached 





A MODERN RAILWAY BRIDGE IN URUGUAY. 


Of the 1,472 miles of railway in the Republic of Uruguay, almost the entire mileage is standard gauge. 
Construction has not been difficult from an engineering point of view, although improvements are 
possible and are constantly being undertaken by the management. Careful attention has been 

given to the bridges over the numerous streams in the country, with the result that traffic is 
seldom interrupted on their account. 


undying fame as the liberator of Italy. As would be expected in a 
cattle country, however, settlements are infrequent; fences are almost 
unknown, trees are scarce, and the feeling of being out of the world 
is intensified by the emptiness of the landscape. Yet the railway is 
sure to bring the region to life when once its value is recognized and 
the really productive country is made to yield a harvest. 

The second portion, from Santa Maria to Passo Fundo, at least as 
far as Cruz Alta, has been built and operated for about 10 years. It 
is the only line in Rio Grande do Sul which encounters engineering 
difficulties on account of altitudes, for it penetrates the district of 
the mountain system of eastern Brazil. Around Cruz Alta is a mining 
camp, and near by are quantities of the maté trees from which such 
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a comfortable source of revenue is derived. But the report con- 
tinues as follows: 


After leaving Santa Maria it is a steep, upgrade climb to reach the serra, and there 
are plenty of curves. The first 9 miles account for 1,140 feet in altitude, and the train 
climbs well. After reaching the plateau the railway follows the ridge of the watershed 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the River Plate Basin. The line is crooked, but a 
survey has been made to reduce the distance by about 14 kilometers (not quite 9 
miles), cutting 1t down 12 per cent, but it has not been acted upon as yet. Over the 
present line the maximum average speed, 45 kilometers (28 miles) an hour, has already 
been reached; to reduce the time materially much new cutting and filling would have 





THE ONLY RAILWAY TUNNEL IN URUGUAY. 


Not far north of the passage of the Rio Negro, on the direct line of the Uruguay Central Railway 
between Montevideo and Rivera on the Brazilian frontier, is a relatively short tunnel under the 
Tambores range of mountains, or hills, as they should more properly be called. The tunnel is 
moe te the purpose of preventing excessive curves than of avoiding extraordinary engineering 
difficulties. 


to be done, and while every obstacle isavoided now, and therefore engineering difficul- 
ties would not be entailed, an expense would be necessitated out of proportion to the 
present demands of the country. The district is bare of trees, except toward the last 
50 kilometers (31 miles), where timber patches exist. Timber is used for stations and 
sheds. Cattle are fewer than farther south, and there are hardly any fences. No 
delays at stations or in taking water—all very prompt. Service quite sufficient. Trip 
not so dusty, but smoky. Some dining-car accommodations, but poor. 

From Passo Fundo to Alto Uruguay.—This section of the railway is the latest south 
of the Uruguay River; it runs through a hilly rolling country, of primeval forests. A 
difficult line to locate, especially the long descent to the Uruguay. The right of way 
follows the watershed, as before, but enters the drainage basin west of that watershed 
as it approaches the Uruguay, because this river flows toward the southwest, and its 
union with the Parana forms the River Plate. 
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The country is very thinly populated, as the colonists of the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul have not penetrated so far toward the north- 
west. Theslope of the sierra (mountain range) has been the principal 
field of colonization, and only where they settled has the belt of 
covering forest been encroached upon. These colonists were mostly 
Germans who came to Brazil as early as 1824, or Italians of a later 
date. They found a rich and productive soil, more than sufficient for 
their wants, and occupied as agriculturists much of the land between 
Porto Alegre, at the head of the Lagoa dos Patos, and the eastern 
slope of the range, but there was no inducement for them to climb 





(Courtesy of Viacao Ferrea do Rio Grande do Sul.) 


RAILWAY STATION IN RIO GRANDE DO SUL. 


Along the entire railway, between the frontier of Braziland Sao Paulo, the various railway 
companies have constructed substantial and permanent buildings as part of their equip- 
ment. This policy is a wise one, for as the country becomes settled travel and the result- 
ing use of stations will be encouraged thereby. 


farther inland. The influence of German settlement upon the State 
of Rio Grande and of Parana is a remarkable story by itself, but this 
new railway passes just outside that sphere of influence. East and 
west across the State a line has existed for some time; in the area 
contiguous to Porto Alegre, its capital, a railway taps the colonies 
toward the north, and it has been proposed to extend this farther 
northward with the intention ultimately to connect with the south- 
ward extension from Sao Paulo. But the present solution of interior 
transportation—along the route under discussion—prevailed, although 
it is highly probable that some day this project will be realized by 
connecting Porto Alegre directly with Passo Fundo, or Alto Uruguay, 
the end of the fourth section of the trip, as our travelers made it. 
14249—Bull. 6—11——6 
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The whole line is roughly laid, for it is still in course of construction and amounts 
really to a logging road at present. The train progressed slowly, much slower than 
yesterday. New stations are being built, substantial ones, too, as the Government 
insists on that feature. Trains run only once a week beyond Capo-ere (halfway), where 
lunch was obtained. No dining car runs on this section. 

There are no great troubles from rains or washouts, but engineering difficulties are 
ereater than on any section yet traversed. The last 50 kilometers (31 miles) are most 
mountainous. The track was laid at the rate of 1 kilometer (0.62137 mile) a day, and 
general cutting, filling, and grading took about two years. There are five temporary 
timber viaducts, three of them 60 feet high, but they are all being replaced by per- 
manent concrete and metallic structures. 

At Alto Uruguay, there is a great cut about 2 kilometers (1.242 miles) long to ap- 
proach the bridge, which at present 1s only temporary, taking only 100 days to build, 





(Courtesy of La Razon. Montevideo. ) 


THE VANGUARD OF CIVILIZATION. 


The State of Santa Catharina, between Rio Grande do Sul and Parana, is one of the most attractive 
and fertile in Brazil, but difficulty of access to the interior has hitherto retarded its development. 
Along the coast many settlements have been made and profitable industries established, but the 
interior has had to wait for the railway. Now that communication north and south is assured 
rapid changes are to be expected, and the State must soon become encouragingly populated. 


but the permanent bridge, resting on solid stone piers, will have six spans of 205 
feet each, the entire bridge to be 1,401 feet long. The river (Uruguay) rises in freshets 
12 meters (almost 40 feet). The scenery is all pine forest, very pretty in last 50 kilo- 
meters (31 miles). Here we observed flat-topped pine (Parana pine) for the first time, 
The country is just opening to civilization. 


As the (Alto) Uruguay River is crossed the State of Santa Catharina 
is entered. This is one of the smaller States of the Brazilian Republic 
and has become famous as the site of the idyllic German settlement 
of Blumenau, not far from the coast. That colony was founded in 
1850 by a cultured and wide-minded German, Dr. Blumenau, who 
gave to it all his energy and ambition and whom the Government 
never ceased to support and honor. On the coast also are the capital, 
Desterro or Florianopolis, and the port of Sao Francisco, one of the 
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best natural harbors south of Santos, which, although obstructed 
somewhat by a bar at the river’s mouth, is destined to become, on the 
removal of this bar, and especially when the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande 
Railway completes its branch system from there westward across the 
State to the Iguassu River, one of the most important in Brazil. 
Practically all the population and the energy of the State, however, 
has been concentrated in this coastal zone. Tobacco, corn, and sugar 
are cultivated here, maté is gathered in abundance, and coal has been 
found, but not developed to great commercial value. Nevertheless a 
so-called coal railway along the the Tubarao Valley in the southern 
part of the State, from the port of Laguna, has for years been oper- 





(Courtesy of La Razon. Montevideo. ) 


THE RIO DO PEIXE, IN SANTA CATHARINA. 
The railway—Sao Paulo and Rio Grande—follows the Fish River, as the Portuguese name signifies 
in English, along the east and west watershed. ‘The roadbed is good, the country picturesque, and 


the altitude is high enough to insure an agreeable climate. This region is heavily wooded, and 
there is practically no population. 


ated and boasts of the Larangeiras Viaduct, one of the greatest engi- 
neering works in South America. The interior of the State is, how- 
ever, almost virgin territory. Cattle are bred to some extent, and 
opportunities for colonists have for years been open, but little migra- 
tion has found its way thither on account of lack of transportation 
facilities. Now all this is changing rapidly, and a new, rich, healthful, 
and ambition-provoking region is made accessible to the world by this 
north and south railway. 

Alto Uruguay to Unido.—Still on the Sao Paulo and Rio Grande Railway. After 
leaving Alto Uruguay, the train follows the Rio do Peixe to Sao Joao, on the water- 
shed near the source of the Peixe. This portion of the lme—the newest link of the 


Sao Paulo-Rio Grande—is the best piece of roadbed south of Mayrink. It is well 
laid, the rails are sufficiently heavy for the rolling stock, and there is stone ballast, 
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This part is the work of American engineers. The line still needs strengthening and 
grading, but as it is 1t compares favorably with older roads in the country. After 
Sao Joao the line is not so good. It descends over a winding roadbed of some 3 per 
cent grade, with no stone ballast, and trains must therefore run slower, losing the 
benefit of the speed made earlier. There are no dining cars; the engines burn pine- 
knot fuel. All the country along the Peixe River is heavily wooded and the scenery 
resembles that of the Delaware Water Gap. Later the pine belt is reached again, 
and the descent from the height of Sao Joao to the level of the Iguassu River shows 
miles of mountains covered with very thick pine. There is practically no population 
except railway employees. 


Uniaio, Porto da Uniao, Uniao da Victoria, as the town is variously 
called, promises to be a very important point in south Brazil. There 
the junction with the projected railway from the coast at Sao Fran- 
cisco westward into the Republic of Paraguay will be made, and there 
the present railway, the Sao Paulo and Rio Grande, passes into the 
State of Parana. This is one of the smaller States of the Republic 
and one of the younger also, for it was separated from Sao Paulo 
in 1853. It has been called the most beautiful spot in south Brazil, 
and in some ways acquits itself well of the compliment, although 
where so much beauty exists as in Brazil it is impossible to select any 
particular location as superior to all the rest. No one can deny the 
appropriateness of the praise, however, if the comparison be omitted. 

Parana has one physical peculiarity quite as remarkable as its 
beauty. The great divide separating the flow of waters eastward 
toward the Atlantic Ocean from that toward the west and into the 
Parana Basin, comes astonishingly close to the sea. Only a few miles 
from the coast, and at an elevation of perhaps 2,500 to 3,000 feet, the 
westward slope begins; the Iguassu River takes its rise almost within 
sight of salt water, yet its stream does not enter the ocean until the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata is reached, hundreds ot miles away. 
This eastern slope has been occupied for generations, partly by the 
descendants of the original Portuguese Brazilians, partly by German 
and, Polish immigrants, who found there the same advantages open to 
them in Rio Grande do Sul and in Santa Catharina; but they did not 
press far inland, so that the vast interior of Parana has been left to the 
pioneers of the present day. But this new railway journey will help 
to give a clear idea of what splendid opportunities are from now on 
made available for ambitious capital. 

Uniaio to Ponta Grossa.—This day’s run may be summed up as follows: Line very 
tortuous, very sharp turns, grades 3 per cent in places, no rock ballast. All day the 
train zigzagged over the right of way, following the watershed through a beautiful 
and somewhat tropical forest region, with many vistas of heavily wooded mountains. 
The last 25 kilometers (nearly 16 miles) were through a green, well-watered country. 

The colonists appear better off than their neighbors farther south. Patches of corn, 
yerba maté trees, fruit, and vines are noticeable, and the sale of milk and eggs at the 
stations was an indication of their farming. There were also a few sawmills and other 


signs of lumber industry visible. Ponta Grossa has a new stone station, shops, and a 
hospital for railway employees, all very creditable. 
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At Ponta Grossa the traces of the pristine wilderness are left be- 
hind, and signs of continuous occupation are on every hand. The 
word ‘‘continuous” is properly used, because Parana has not always 
been ignored. In early days the Jesuits attempted to colonize its 
hinterland, and ruins of their foundations before they slipped away 
to the west and into Paraguay are discoverable here and there through 
the forests. They taught the native Indians, whose loyalty they 
retained when the exodus came. The interior, which they had to 
desert, besides the heavily wooded plateaus, is characterized by low, 
grassy plains, somewhat similar to the pampas of Argentina, only 
waiting for the industry of man to make use of them again. 

Ponta Grossa, at an elevation of 947 meters (3,173 feet), is the 
junction with the older railway which leaves the Atlantic port of 
Paranagua, not far north of Sao Francisco, and climbs the mountain 
side, by some wonderful engineering work, to the State capital, 
Curityba, at an elevation of 889 meters (2,917 feet). One important 
branch goes southward by way of a town called Lapa, to the frontier 
of Santa Catharina, crossing the Iguassu River, on the right bank 
of which are situated some Polish colonies. An extension of the 
original line, from Curityba toward the west, reaches as far as Ponta 
Grossa, and thus places the region in overland touch with the city 
of Sao Paulo and the capital of the Republic, Rio de Janeiro. It has 
become a popular route of travel, and will undoubtedly develop 
rapidly, since Brazilians easily acquire the wanderlust so typical of 
the twentieth century. Already through connection has been estab- 
lished between Curityba and Sao Paulo, which implies the possibility 
of traveling overland between the seacoast at Paranagua and the 
coast again at Rio de Janiero. This route passes over the recently 
opened line of the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande railway. 

Ponta Grossa to Itarare —The train (express from Curityba to Sao Paulo) consisted 
of one baggage and mail car, one Pullman sleeper, one first-class coach, and one second- 
class coach, all new. The train leaves Curityba at 5 a. m., and is called the “Sul 
Express;”’ 1t arrives at Ponta Grossa at 11.30 a. m., and at Itarare at 8 p.m. The run 
to Itarare was through a very rolling pasture country, later becoming mountainous and 
reaching the pine belt again. Small population. The line is tortuous, with some 3 
per cent grades, and no stone ballast, the red clay making the trip dusty. 

Itarare to Sao Paulo.—At Itarare the train entered on the track of the Sorocabana 
Railway, and the run is made during the night, leaving Itarare shortly after 8 p. m. 
and arriving at Sao Pauloat 9.15a.m. MTheroadbed issmoother, but not yet in the best 
condition as far as Boituva, but from Boituva to Sao Paulo the line is excellent. May- 
rink, on this division, was reached at 7 a. m. Here is a new “‘hygienic”’ station of 
concrete, tiles, and glass, very clean, but very open. Complaints are made that it is 
too open. Mayrink is the town where railroad shops and workmen’s model homes are 
located. ; 

The road from Mayrink to Sao Paulo is one of the best in South America. Good 
heavy rails, rock ballast, no grades over 2 per cent, although the country is hilly; terra- 
cotta and brick stations, sheds, shelters, etc.; excellent tanks, gates, semaphores; in 
fact, the whole equipment. The country between Mayrink and Sao Paulo is well 
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populated and prosperous, the last 30 kilometers (nearly 19 miles) being on a very rich 
plateau adjacent to the city of Sao Paulo, at an elevation of about 750 meters (close to 
2,500 feet). 

At Itarare is the boundary between the States of Parana and 
Sao Paulo; it les on a river of the same name which flows toward 
the west to empty into thé Paranapanema River, another great 
tributary of the Parana. At Boituva connection is made with the 
line extending farther westward into the State, but all these railways 
reach out into the coffee lands from which Sao Paulo has grown so 
rich. Thus this new southern division brings into close touch the 
progressive and cultivated areas of the one State with the fresher 
and immigrant-inviting fields of the other. 

From Sao Paulo to Rio de Janeiro, 489 kilometers (804 miles), 
the route passes over the long-established Central Railway of Brazil, 
owned and operated by the Government. There is a night train 
equipped with sleepers, but the traveler should make the trip, for 
the first time, at least, by the day train, in order to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery on the plateau and the vistas offered at every turn as the 
descent down the mountain side to the coast level is made. This 
last portion of the all-rail route between Rio de Janeiro and Monte- 
video, is so well known, however, that description of it can be omitted 
here, but an analysis of the prospects opened by thus connecting 
the two capitals of these contiguous Republics is indeed worth while. 

Two important phases in the development of the east coast of 
South America demand attention in considering the effect of this 
all-rail route upon the future. They may be understood as the eco- 
nomic and the strategic. Of course, for the immediate present no 
decided influence may be noticeable in any direction, because the 
roadbed for most of the way is new and therefore unable to bear 
the strain of heavy and continuous traffic as yet. Much work must 
be done before a thoroughly serviceable track 1s completed from 
one end to the other. But that is a problem which confronts and 
is practically, in the long run, successfully met by every railway 
built. In the United States numerous examples can be given as 
illustrative comparisons. Every great trunk line in the country has 
had the experience of constructing and then reconstructing its road- 
bed. These south Brazil railways seem to have made good start, 
nevertheless, by building at the outset solid station houses and sidings, 
as the report shows, so that operating routine is already facilitated 
in one detail, at least. 

Now, as far as the economic advantages are concerned, the facts 
are these—the distance, 3,165 kilometers (1,966 miles), for direct 
shipment, is prohibitory, because from Rio to Montevideo cargoes 
can always be carried cheaper and as quickly by water. Many pas- 
sengers will undoubtedly, as time goes on, prefer the overland route, 
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SCENES IN THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH BRAZIL. 


The River (Atlo) Uruguay. Here the railway crosses the river between the States of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina. The stream is broad 
and has abundant water, giving promise of the splendid river it becomes later in the Republic of Uruguay. The temporary bridge was ready for use in 
December, 1910; the permanent structure will be 1,401 feet long, with six spans of 205 feet each. The river is subject to freshets, during which a rise 
of 20 to 30 feet may take place. 
The station of Calmon. Calmon is in the State of Santa Catharina, about half way between Alto Uruguay and Uniao. In this region of Brazil the 
famous Parana pine tree, araucaria brasliensis, is seen. This picturesque conifer is sure to become a source of natural wealth in Brazil, as soon as 
itis utilized. Itrises naked from the ground to a height of 75 to 100feet, where a series of branches spread out, curving a little upward, and ending 
in tufts of dark green crispy leaves. 
The Hinterland. The new railway will open to settlement and productive industry many hundreds of square miles of forest and meadow. Colonists 
and agriculturists will be made welcome and a great future is expected from this new area. 

Through such a new country considerable difficulty has been found in advarcing the railway. As in many parts of the 
United States some of the work must be done over again, but the principal problem has been successfully solved and the railway is now a fact. 
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which can be reduced from the 112 hours consumed to-day, to 60 
hours at the most. But the actual journey to take into account 
is that from the city of Sao Paulo to Montevideo, which reduces the 
distance by 489 kilometers (304 miles), leaving only 2,676 kilometers 
(1,662 miles) of an altogether new and undeveloped route to be 
considered, a distance almost the same as that between New Orleans 
and Boston, which is 1,598 miles (2,571 kilometers). 

It is quite conceivable that even the coffee from Sao Paulo will 
ultimately be carried clear through by this route, for 1t can be loaded 
on the cars at the warehouse in the plantation and be delivered, 
unbroken, to the warehouse in Montevideo, and this facility of move- 
ment may compensate for the cheaper sea transportation which neces- 
sitates at least two transshipments on the way. But even ignoring 
this possibility and that of the long haul, the stimulus to local traffic 
will ultimately be immense. Brazil needs wheat; it can be grown 
in Rio Grande do Sul, but until this agricultural result is secure the 
fields of Uruguay can now supply a market hitherto reached by a 
roundabout carriage from interior to sea and back again. Uruguay 
consumes hundreds of thousands of kilograms of maté a year; now 
this can be carried direct from the yerbales (places where it is gathered) 
to many parts of the interior of Uruguay at probably a lower cost 
than by sea. Many such exchanges present themselves as activities 
for the near future. The economic advantages, however, are by no 
means exhausted by the probable effect on industries already estab- 
lished. 

Of far greater consequence to this new route is the unquestioned 
certainty that new centers of industry will at once be started. From 
Ponta Grossa, in the State of Parana, is a stretch of about 800 miles 
of new land, rich, if the word of every traveler can be accepted, with 
a climate and productiveness equaled only by the recently opened 
prairies and uplands of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. For years 
feeble attempts at occupation and settlement have been made, but 
only now can it be said that the door is thrown open to the ambitious 
colonist. It is obligatory on some of these railways to introduce 
settlers into the areas touched by them; it is plainly to their interest 
to fill the empty spaces with the makers of permanent homes, in the 
same way that the great West of the United States has been filled. 
Perhaps they will come from different sources and develop in differ- 
ent ways, but the main feature is sure to be preserved, and that is the 
tilling of the land for its agricultural resources. Moreover, the timber 
resources demand notice. Brazil has for generations been noted for 
its hardwoods, gathered in the tropical areas at the north, but in 
Parana the pine and related woods cover thousands of square miles, 
and promise a fund of wealth hardly taken into the reckoning hitherto. 
Now that the railway is in operation, it is only a question of time 
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before south Brazil, on its interior plateau, will fulfill Humboldt’s 
prophecy as being a potential granary of the world. 

The strategic value of an inland highway may not at first be evi- 
dent to the student, but careful consideration will prove its truth. 
All previous encouragement has been devoted to the construction of 
railways from the coast to the interior, to transport products of the 
plateau to the coast, and to supply to residents of the interior such 
goods as were necessary for their work and comfort; these have been 
the first requisites of a colonial policy. But two great objections can 





CATTLE IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO. 


Although Sao Paulo is famous chiefly for its immense coffee production, it has nevertheless other 
agricultural industries, not the least being the cultivation of cattle. As the State is well popu- 
lated, there is a steady demand for meat, and the market is not even supplied by the local herds. 
The railways in the State have been in operation for many years and are in general prosperous. 


be raised to a continuance of that system. The forces of a people are 
not strengthened so long as their regular intercourse is restricted, as 
it must be in such cases, to foreign influences above those that are 
domestic and native; and the activities of a government are ham- 
pered so long as it must: carry on its relations (like the postal service, 
for instance) with national territory by sea alone, and often under a 
foreign flag. It is not natural to think always of reaching one part 
of a country from another part in no way except by salt water. In 
its infancy the young Republic followed the example of the Empire, 
and its loosely associated parts did the best they could to get into 
communication with the rest of the world through the sea and along 
the coast. But Brazil is now full grown, the Federation has matured, 
and every strategist will approve its strong desire to link together 
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the various States by interior bonds of such a character. This has 
become a policy in Brazil. Just recently Rio de Janeiro was con- 
nected by rail with Victoria; in the north, Natal and Maceio are in 
touch with each other; plans are on foot to connect these two sys- 
tems, however great may seem the distance to be overcome. Surveys 
have been made to extend the railway far up into the States of Minas 
Geraes and Goyaz; ultimately the terminus will be a junction with 
the Madeira and Mamore Railway, although its realization may be 
years in the future. Toward the west actual construction has begun 
toward the Paraguayan frontier, and another objective point is the 
port of Corumba (State of Matto Grosso) on the Paraguay River, 
opposite the Republic of Bolivia. By this comprehensive plan the 
circumference of Brazil will be in touch with its political center at 
Rio without passing over the border. So-called practical men will 
laugh at these schemes of the visionary, as they laughed at the policy 
of expansion in the United States 50 years ago, where some of the 
scoffers lived to make homes in the wilderness they derided. No 
longer than 10 years ago the same ridicule was flung at those who 
proposed to build a railway from Sao Paulo to Montevideo, across 
the wildernesses of Parana and Santa Catharina, and now they are 
compelled to see with their own eyes the trains hurry by, and they 
will soon find the empty spaces given over to productive labor, while 
every movement is within the Government’s own proper sphere of 
influence. By such advances as this, to its economic and strategic 
advantage, does Brazil demonstrate the ambitions at the heart of the 
nation. 
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UDGING from the many articles appearing in the late magazines 
descriptive of the coffee industry, a widespread demand for 
information on that subject must be much in evidence. 

Since the publication of our article on ‘Coffee,’ in the 
November, 1908, issue, many publications have quoted there- 
from and many writers have dealt: with the subject. 

Among those noted in our exchanges are two which are excep- 
tional, inasmuch as they contain a wealth of detail relative to 
the growing of the plant and the preparation of the beans for the 
market not usually found in articles of this character. Both articles— 
one of which is really a reproduction by The Spice Mill, of New York, 
of the address delivered by Sr. J. C. Alves de Lima, commissioner of 
the State of Sao Paulo, before the New York Coffee Exchange, and 
the other by Robert De C. Ward, appearing in the October National 
Geographic Magazine under the caption “A visit to the Brazilian 
coffee country,” deal with the industry as it is carried on in the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Of course the industry is here carried on under most favorable 
conditions owing to the peculiar adaptability of that region as to 
location, soil, and climatic conditions to the growing of the coffee tree. 
The fact that more than one-half of the world’s entire coffee supply 
comes from the State of Sao Paulo alone proves this to be true. But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that there are other countries in 
Latin America where conditions are also very favorable and where 
the coffee industry is carried on on a very large scale and with splendid 
financial results. 

Naturally the first important consideration for the coffee planter 
is the character of the soil and the ‘‘lay of the land.” Sr. Alves de 
Lima says in his address: 

The most suitable land for coffee ought to have for its first strata a red purpled earth 
of volcanic origin with no particle of clay in it, carrying enough proportion of iron and 
sand to become porous, allowing the taproot of the tree to go about 6 feet right into 
the ground. The tree is bound to die at any time should these conditions be not 
properly fulfilled. The soil ought not to be too steep nor too flat, but of a gentle 
slope with enough inclination to allow humidity to permeate through the taproot 
and through the horizontal roots without soaking the soil. A steep soil would also 
have the tendency to carry away the humus so indispensable to the tree doing its 
duty every year. Coffee is planted in rows by using for seed the bean in hull and at 
such a distance, about 14 feet apart, so the heat and the light will penetrate through 
every limb of the tree equally. That explains why, under the Equator, we always 
prefer the north side to the south side for the cultivation and preservation of our large 
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Again— 
To start (formar is the proper word in Portuguese) a coffee plantation we usually 


select a tract of land, a virgin forest, by felling its trees and cutting down all its bushes 
right to the ground. The soil must be about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 





A BRAZILIAN COFFEE TREE. 


The coffee tree if left to grow in its natural state reaches a height of 14 to 18 feet. Under cultivation it 
is not permitted to grow higher than 8 feet. in order to facilitate the gathering of the crop and increase 
the production per acre. The tap root of the tree reaches straight down to a depth proportioned to 
the height of the tree—6 feet or more. The leaves are at first of a bright green color, turning into the 
olive shade when full grown. The average yield of a Sao Paulo coffee fazenda is about 32,000 pounds 
for every 10,000 trees. 


that preserving the trees from the frost. [Note that Sr. de Silva is now speaking ol 
ideal conditions in Sao Paulo.] Some planters burn the big trees and bushes after 
being felled, while others, more farseeing, more intelligent, ship the best wood to 
the market and allow the other, of poorer quality, to decompose through exposure to 
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the atmosphere, this new earth constituting in time the best fertilizer that, under the 
circumstances, we can supply to the coffee trees. 

The climate is the next very important consideration. In regions 
very near to the equatorial line the coffee trees need to be shaded 





COFFEE TREE IN BLOOM. 


The coffee tree in full bloom produces from 12 to 16 buds in the axilla of each leaf and is a beautiful 
spectacle. This beauty is, however, very fleeting, as on a fazenda one may see the thousands of 
trees in full blossom one day and two days thereafter the ground may be covered with these sweet- 
scented white flowers. Two or three efflorescences occur before the buds become completely ripe. 

by the planting of other trees. In regions farther removed from 
the Equator shelters against the cold winds from the polar regions 
are often necessary. Elevation is also an important factor, since in 


the hotter lowlands near the coast more shade must be provided, 
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especially for the young plants, than in regions having an elevation of 
2,000 feet or more. Again, the average rainfall is a feature, inasmuch 
as the plants are obtained in one of three ways—(1) by using the 
seedlings that grow up spontaneously; (2) by sowing the seeds in 
nurseries and afterwards transplanting them; (38) by sowing them in 
the places they are to occupy finally. Of these the first way is the 
poorest, as the plants deteriorate and yield constantly poorer results. 
The second method is usually adopted in regions where the rainfall 
is not sufficient throughout the year to keep the young plants alive. 
The third method—planting the seeds directly in the open fields—is 
by far the preferable, and is used in regions where the rainfall is suffi- 
cient for the plant to thrive. 

Again reverting to Sr. de Lima’s address: 

Asa rule we plant coffee, not in valleys where the soil is generally rich in humus, 
but right upon the mountains with a gentle slope to protect them from the frost which 
visits us every year with more or lessintensity. While frost, asa rule, puts the planter 
back one year, still the lowering of the temperature has the advantage of doing away 
with all sorts of plagues, microbes, etc., which are bound to affect the coffee trees 
after some years of more or less even temperature. One year of frost, equal to the ones 
we had just this year, will mean a big crop two years from now. ‘The frost is, as you 
see, a blessing in disguise, even if we have to put up with one or more years of small 
crop. To give you an idea of what I am asserting I could cite some old districts in 
the State of Sao Paulo where coffee used to grow in abundance. With the cutting 
down of the forests in that particular section of the State a change began to take place 
in the atmosphere and the consequent disappearance of the frost. Our coffee trees, 
in view of that, began to appear weaker and weaker all the time, until it ceased to 
be a paying business in that district. 

The trees begin to bear in from three to four years. The harvesting 
usually begins in May and lasts into August and sometimes even till 
September. In picking the coffee the boughs are pulled down with 
one hand and stripped from base to tip with the other, berries, leaves, 
and twigs all falling to the ground under the tree, where frequently 
a canvas has been spread to catch them and facilitate the gathering. 
All the details of the harvesting are set out by Mr. Ward in “‘A visit 
to the Brazilian coffee country.’ His opportunities for noting the 
entire process were most excellent, as he was a guest on two of the 
most noted ‘‘fazendas” of Sao Paulo—that of Santa Veridiana and 
also of Santa Cruz. The cultivation of the plant and the handling of 
the product has been reduced to a science on these magnificent 
plantations, both being equipped with the latest and most expensive 
appliances—all designed with the view of reducing the cost of pro- 
duction in the saving of labor, time, and trouble. 


HOW THE BERRIES ARE PREPARED.! 


It is customary to classify the methods of preparing coffee for the 
market into the wet and the dry. They are alike after a certain stage, 


1 The following account of the treatment and handling of the coffee berries is taken almost altogether 
from Mr. Ward’s article, which is based on his observations of tne methods employed upon the two 
large, up-to-date fazendas mentioned above. 
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and there is a disagreement among experts as to the relative merits 
of the two in producing the best coffee. In the dry process the berries 
are dried before the pulp is removed, and then outer covering, pulp, 
and inner coverings are removed together. In the wet process the 





COFFEE BERRIES. 


A twig of the coffee tree showing how the berries grow. It is when the leaves fall that there issue 
from the small stems groups of seeds at first yellow and coarse to the touch. When they ripen they 
begin to redden until they become the coffee berries. The seeds, or beans, are convex on one side 
and flat on the other. Two seeds grow in each berry, their flat surfaces contiguous, and each one 
is covered by a delicate silver-colored skin; then comes a cartilaginous membrane of rough con- 
sistance, and then the pulp, which is mucilaginous, saccharine, and sometimes agglutinated, the 
outer part being covered by the outer skin. 


pulp is first removed in water, and the drying and removal of the 
inner envelopes come later. 


A considerable water supply and a carefully planned system of 
small canals and of basins is needed in the wet method, and it is 
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partly for this reason, as well as because of the preference of some 
fazendeiros for the dry method, that the wet method is not every- 
where in use. 


SEGREGATING THE RIPE AND UNRIPE BERRY. 


As they are brought from the harvesting, the coffee berries are 
ripe (red), or overripe (brown or blackish), or still unripe (green). 
It is impossible in picking to select only those berries which happen 
to be ripe. The contents of the sacks, preferably on the day of the 
picking, are dumped into a narrow cement or brick-lined canal 
through which a strong stream of clean water is flowing. This canal 
is supplied from a small reservoir, and is preferably built on a hillside 
above the drying grounds (terreiros) and the machinery, so that 
eravity may carry the berries to the successive early stages of the 
process of preparation. From this canal the water flows through a 
couple of large vats, or basins, being kept in motion both by the force 
of gravity and by means of long-handled wooden or metal rakes, or 
hoes, moved actively to and fro by workmen. 

This manipulation results in brmging the unripe, light, imperfect, 
and dry berries to the surface of the water, while the heavier and 
riper berries sink to the bottom. By allowing the level of the water 
surface to rise all the berries which are floating on the surface can be 
run off into an adjacent maceration basin, where tnose which are 
not too dry are allowed to soften for a few hours, sometimes under 
canvas covers, before they are carried into the pulper (despolpador). 
If the berries are too dry for pulping, even after being softened, they 
are carried by water directly to the drying grounds, and are prepared 
by the dry method. 

The ripe berries do not require the intermediate stage of macera- 
tion. These ripe berries which have fallen to the bottom of the first 
basin are there very thoroughly raked and shoveled, the water having 
been lowered, so that the men can stand among the berries at the 
bottom of the basin. The sand is generally carried off with the water 
through iron gratings at the bottom, or is collected at the upper end, 
until finally the clean, ripe berries are ready to pass out, down a nar- 
now canal, with a stream of clean water. To the top of the pulper 
the berries are carried again by a stream of water, whose velocity 
is adjusted by a system of gates. The berries are dropped through 
the funnel-shaped top of the pulper directly into the machine. 

Pulpers are made of different patterns, and are run by water, steam, 
or horsepower; but the general principle is the same in all of them. 
In one of the most widely used forms there is a revolving copper 
cylinder, whose surface is set with small knobs, or nipples, and is 
covered on one side by a surface of wood, or metal, or rubber, against 
which the cylinder impinges as it revolves. The coffee berries are 
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crushed between these two surfaces, whose distance apart can be 
varied to suit the particular size and condition of the berries at that 
time being pulped, and the pulp is thus macerated and loosened. 
The object is to accomplish this without mjuring the two inner cover- 
ings of the seeds. 


THE REDUCTION MACHINERY. 


The pulper reduces the coffee berries to a wet mush, consisting of 
much water, coffee beans, and loose pulp. Most of the pulp adheres 
to the teeth of the cylinder and is dropped off at the bottom of the 
revolution, while the coffee beans, many of them still incompletely 
pulped, and all having more or less pulp adhering to them, are carried, 
always by water, into a large copper cylinder revolving on an axis 
slightly inclined from the horizontal and pierced with small, elon- 
gated holes, just large enough to let the pulped beans fall through, 
but keeping all beans which are not properly pulped moving on 
toward the lower end, where they fall into a second pulping machine, 
which is adjusted more finely and are passed through a second sorting 
process. 

All coffee which is properly pulped, either by going through one 
pulper or two, is carried by water into brick or cement lined fer- 
mentation basins, which have a grilled bottom, so that the water may 
escape and leave the coffee in the basins. 

Here the beans are allowed to remain, usually between 24 and 72 
hours, according to the condition of the berries and the external 
temperature, until a shbeht fermentation has set in. The object of 
this fermentation is to soften and loosen any still adhering pulp. 
They are then ready for the drying grounds, any still remaining pulp 
and external skin being later removed in the hulling machines. 


THE DRYING GROUNDS. 


The most important and the most critical stage in the preparation 
of coffee for the market comes when the beans, having had their 
pulp remeved, are dried, in order that the two inner coverings may 
then be removed by friction. 

The drying grounds are extended rectangular areas, paved with 
blackened tiles or bricks, separated from one another by one or two 
rows of bricks, so that the various lots of coffee in different stages of 
drying may be kept apart, and all together forming part of a great, 
gently sloping surface inclosed by walls. The pulped coffee is carried 
to these grounds either by water or in hand cars pushed by laborers 
along movable tracks, for distributing the coffee. 

The winter weather (in Sao Paulo) is ideal for drying the beans. 
The time needed for thoroughly drying the berries varies greatly, 
and it requires constant oversight and care on the part of the 
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administrador to see that each lot of coffee receives just exactly the 
proper amount of drying. 

Excessive heat, too rapid drying, too little drying, too slow drying , 
all injure the aimeliar, the flavor, the color of the beans, and therefore 
affect the market value of the coffee. It is upon the cherie grounds 
that the administrador has the most need of all his training and expe- 
rience. The duration of the drying stage naturally varies greatly, 
from a few hours to many days, and depends to a large extent upon 
the weather conditions. Coffee which has not been pulped takes 
much longer to dry. Thus far, in Brazil, there has been little resort 
to artificial drying, most of the growers preferring outdoor drying. 


REMOVING THE INNER SHELLS. 


The drying completed, the beans which have been pulped are still 
inclosed in their inner and outer skins or coverings, which are now 
dry and brittle. The next step is to remove these two envelopes. 
To accomplish this result without injuring the bean inside is the object 
of the ingenious and expensive machinery through which the coffee 
passes after leaving the drying grounds and before it is finally packed 
in bags for shipment from the fazenda to Santos. 

The modern machinery now in use in Brazil for removing the two 
inner envelopes from the coffee beans is of many different patterns 
and makes, but the object is the same in all forms, viz, to manipulate 
the beans between two surfaces, one of them in motion, until by fric- 
tion the envelopes or shells come off and are carried in one direction, 
while the beans go in another. 

The general principle of the huller is very simple. A metal cylinder 
with a grooved or convoluted surface rotates inside of an adjustable 
metal cover, also grooved on the inside. The coffee beans, passing 
between these two grooved surfaces with much friction, gradually 
have their coverings rubbed off. 

From the hulling machine the coffee goes through a second ventila- 
tor, which throws off the dust and hulls, leaving the coffee beans 
clean and ready for sorting, and then to a separator. This is usually 
a hollow wire or copper cylinder in three or four compartments, all 
communicating, each compartment having holes of a certain definite 
size. The cylinder is gently inclined and is kept revolving, the beans 
traveling slowly down the incline. Those which fit the openings in any 
one compartment fall out of the cylinder there; the others slide along 
into succeeding compartments until they strike the proper-sized open- 
ing and escape. They are thus classified as to size. Then they are 
sorted as to weight and finally packed into bags for shipment to the 
large coffee dealers in Santos. Here the beans are again sorted and 
carefully blended and repacked for export. 
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F the student of the Bolivian educational system were to read into 
the word *‘ university” the ordinary acceptation, he would report 
that the country supports six universities. This error has in 
fact been made in recent summaries of education in Bolivia. 

The term as used in this country does not mean a group of faculties 
teaching advanced courses in sciences, letters, law, medicine, engi- 
neering, etc., but includes all grades of public instruction from the 
lowest to the highest within a certain district. Of these districts there 
are six, and hence nominally there exist the six universities, viz, La 
Paz, Sucre, Oruro, Potosi, Cochabamba, and Santa Cruz. Each 
university has its rector who is dependent upon, and reports to, the 
minister of public instruction. The greater part of the rector’s 
time and energies is naturally devoted to the primary and secondary 
schools of his district. As concerns the higher education, the facul- 
ties are independent of each other, even when two or more exist in 
the same locality. Each has its dean who reports directly to the~ 
rector of the district. Only two districts possess a plurality of facul- 
ties. At La Paz there are faculties of medicine, law, theology, and 
commerce; at Sucre, faculties of medicine, law, and theology. 

The faculties of theology are practically independent of the State, 
receiving no subsidy either of buildings or money; their support and 
regulation both as concerns curriculum and discipline rest entirely 
with the church. The State does nothing more than to sanction the 
degree granted by naming the examining board in conformity to 
the decrees governing all examinations. The same conditions exist 
in the case of the independent faculties of law in Cochabamba, Potosi, 
Santa Cruz, and Tarija. These schools receive no support from the 
Central Government, but their degrees are recognized, providing the 
State rules of examination are complied with. 

The Government is fully aware of the danger and loss of prestige 
caused by the multiplicity of professional faculties and is endeavoring 
to reduce the number, but the difficulty of traveling in a mountain- 
ous country, not yet adequately provided with railroads, and the 
spirit of regional pride has prevented as yet any noteworthy reform. 
The ministerial reports for the three past years have stated succinctly 
the question and urged Congress to correct the present unsatisfactory 
condition. Minister Bustamante in his report for 1909 set forth the 
situation most emphatically in the following words: 





iBy Dr. Edgar Ewing Brandon. 
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* * * Nada es mas cierto que confesar que Bolivia no ha tenido, ni tendra en medio 
siglo mas, capacidad suficiente para organizar y sostener mas de una sola universidad, 
si es que sin infantiles verbalismos, vamos 4 dar 4 las palabras el sentido que viene 
de las cosas. 

It is to be feared that in the effort to reduce the number of parallel 
faculties and at the same time allay regional rivalries the official 
school of medicine will be fixed at La Paz, and the school of law at 
Sucre. This would probably prevent for all time the much-desired 
foundation of a single strong university to which could be added 
faculties of sciences, engineering, and letters, with the resulting 
advantage of making a center of culture and learning that would 
be a pride to the State both at home and abroad. At present an 
effort is being made to reduce the number of law graduates by laying 
more stress on the daily class work and minimizing the importance 
of the final examination, and at the same time making the latter more 
severe. 

The university tangle is so complicated that the Government is 
bending its energies principally to upbuilding the primary, secondary, 
and technical schools. A vivifying impulse was given to the cause 
of education in 1905 by the appointment of an enthusiastic and com- 
petent commission to visit other South American countries and 
Europe for the purpose of studying educational systems and methods 
abroad, and devising means for improving Bolivian schools. Two 
years were spent in investigation and in 1908 the chairman, Dr. 
Daniel Bustamante, and the secretary, Dr. Felipe Guzman, made 
thorough and illuminating reports. The immediate result was the 
establishment of the normal school at Sucre, the higher commercial 
school, and the practical normal and agricultural school for Indians 
at La Paz. Of these, more later. Another result which has not yet 
become a fact, but will probably be made a law by the present Con- 
gress, is the removal of primary education from the province of the 
present universities and the creation of an inspector general of pri- 
mary schools with an inspector and force of visitors in each of the 
eight departments of the Republic. The commission: reported and 
the Government realized that the first great need of the country is 
an adequate system of elementary schools and the formation through 
a normal school of a corps of teachers versed in rational, modern 
methods and devoted to their apostolate. 

Hence the necessity of a normal training school, and, by decree of 
June 5, 1909, the school was established at Sucre, which, under the 
able directorship of Dr. Georges Rouma, a Belgian, has been a signal 
success from the very beginning. The State supports 32 scholarships 
divided among the eight departments. These students are provided 
with everything—instruction, books, board, clothing, and medical 
attention. In return the student contracts to teach at least five 
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years in whatever part of the Republic he may be assigned. In addi- 
tion to the scholars there were 27 paying students in 1911. The 
entrance examination covers the studies of the elementary school, 
and the applicant must be 16 years of age. The course of study runs 
four years, of which the first two are entirely academic, while in the 
last two are added the science and art of teaching with practice in 
the model school. The curriculum is thoroughly modern, embracing 
manual training, domestic economy, modern languages, music, phys- 
ical and moral education, as well as the ordinary subjects. The stu- 
dents are of both sexes. 

On account of the lack of higher education for girls in Sucre the 
director and teachers of the normal college opened in 1910 a high 
school for girls not intending to teach. To this work all the teachers 
gave their time gratis, and the expense of rooms was borne by the 
director and a public-spirited citizen of the city. Bolivia has no 
Carnegies and Rockefellers, but it is a good augury for the cause of 
education in the State when teachers and citizens will give of their 
talents and money in proportion to their humble ability. 

Another fruit of the new movement in Bolivian education is the 
national school of commerce at La Paz. The institution was organ- 
ized in 1910 and is using a building which, although not constructed 
for a school, meets the immediate needs. It is two stories in height, 
with two interior courtyards, one for men, the other for women, each 
having its own entrance. There are eight classrooms comfortably 
furnished, besides offices and a commercial museum in which are 
displayed samples of manufactured goods, grains, woods, minerals, 
etc. Where it is not possible to exhibit specimens, charts are used 
giving illustrations of the products. Two rooms are devoted to prac- 
tical classes in banking, customs, importation, and exportation. 
The school is in fact as well as in name a higher school. For admis- 
sion into the men’s section graduation from the secondary schools is 
required. The course of study covers three years, with a fourth 
year optional for the special training of administrative officers and 
agents of the State railways. The first two years of the regular 
course are the same for all; in the third year specialization is required, 
one group studying banking and general commercial operations, the 
other customhouse and consular service and public finance. The 
course of study is eminently practical. In the first years are given 
ordinary commercial operations, physics, chemistry, bookkeeping, 
stenography, commercial law, and political economy. Throughout 
the entire course, whether of three or four years, great importance is 
placed upon modern languages. The faculty numbers 14, of whom 5 
are foreigners, including Belgians, Englishmen, and Americans. 

The course for women is not on the same high plane as that for 
men. Only an elementary education is required for admission, and 
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the course of study covers but two years, including only the ele- 
mentary commercial subjects. 

During the year 1911, 80 men and 40 women were enrolled. Dr. 
Felipe Guzman, the present director, is an enthusiast on the subject 
of commercial education and recognizes its importance for his coun- 
trymen in the new economic era that is opening in Bolivia. 

Another innovation in public instruction in Boliva is the creation 
of a school that has no connection whatever with higher education; 
on the contrary it is a school lower in grade than the lowest, and yet 
in the minds of farseeing statesmen it is more important than the 
highest. Boliva has in round numbers a population of 2,000,000, 
three-fourths of whom are Indians, who still speak their native 
tongues and have steadfastly resisted for centuries the efforts of 
the white race to bring them into sympathy with modern ideas. 
Nearly all are agriculturists, patient and laborious, but wedded to 
their ancient and primitive methods. They produce all they use, 
make their own clothing, farming implements, etc., and as an economic 
factor are almost negligible. How to break through their crust of 
reserve and conservative tradition, and make them an integral part 
of the nation’s economic life, is a question that has much concerned 
Boliva. They have showed themselves obdurate to ordinary educa- 
tion, and it has but recently occurred to statesmen that the ordinary 
education would be of little value to the Indian even if he were willing 
to receive it. After studying the systems employed at Hampton and 
Tuskegee for the education of the Negro in the United States, the 
commission advised the creation of a school that would make manual 
training and elementary agriculture the basis of study. The result 
was the creation in 1911 of the Escuela Normal de Preceptores de 
Indigenas. The institution comprises two sections, one of two years’ 
study, the other of four. The object of the first section is to prepare 
boys in practical agriculture and the simplest manual arts, so that 
when they go back to their native villages they may become a bit of 
leaven in the great mass of ignorance and conservative tradition. 
They are taught to speak, read, and write Spanish. They will carry 
notions of modern methods in agriculture to their own people, who 
will not learn from the white man. In this section no “‘book”’ 
instruction is given except in reading, writing, and the very simplest 
arithmetic, and even these arts are based upon the work in the field 
and in the shop. 

The second section has a course of study of four years, and it is 
possible for a boy to pass from the first section into the second if he 
shows the necessary aptitude, but it is probable that this section 
will be filled mostly by mestizos, who, in addition to speaking both 
Spanish and one Indian dialect, will possess a rudimentary education 
before entering the schools. The object of this section will be 
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the training of elementary teachers for Indian schools, either sta- 
tionary or traveling, which in their turn will transmit the notions 
of modern agriculture and manual arts at the same time teaching the 
‘three Rs” in Spanish. The basis of the four-year course is likewise 
hand and field work with the addition of normal training. 

The instruction is free, and for those boys who do not lve im 
La Paz board and lodging, as well, are furnished by the State. The 
school occupies two buildings in the outskirts of the city, one used as 
dormitory and office, the other for classrooms and shops. Back of 
the latter is a plot of ground for agricultural purposes. During 1911, 
its first year, the school has 30 pupils, 15 in each section. Larger 
entering classes are expected in the future, and when all classes are 
in operation it is intended that 200 or more shall receive the advan- 
tages of the institution. The problem of making the Indian a large 
economic factor, as well as bringing him into some slight touch at 
least with the national life, is a difficult one at the best. Older 
methods have failed signally; it remains to be seen what the modern 
methods can accomplish. The new practical school gives promise 
of good results. 
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HONDURAS. 


HE present Republic of Honduras comprises the territory 
occupied by the Province of Honduras in the Kingdom of 
Guatemala under the old Spanish régime, so far as this terri- 
tory was at that time delimited. The 15th of September, 

1821, is celebrated in each of the five Central American Republics as 
the birthday of its independence. This is the day from which is 
counted the throwing off of the yoke of the Spanish dominion by the 
Kingdom of Guatemala and the establishment of republicanism in 
Central America. 

Honduras in 1821, together with the other Provinces of the new 
Republic, joined its fortunes to Mexico, then the empire under Itur- 
bide. This union was short lived. Indeed, it was a union in theory 
more than in fact, for in each of the Central American States there 
existed a strong and active party opposed thereto. The union, on the 
fall of Iturbide, was dissolved and the Central American federation 
established. The federation itself represented but little more cen- 
tralized strength than did the empire under Iturbide. In reality, it 
amounted to not much more than a defensive league against Spain. 
On July 1, 1824, Honduras adopted a separate constitution. This 
constitution recognized the federation, but conceded to it little power. 

Following the constitution, on October 3, 1825, a law was enacted 
providing a national coat of arms and flag. The coat of arms and 
flag then adopted differed but little from those now in use, the prin- 
cipal difference being that in the first coat of arms, in the center of the 
escutcheon, appeared the Phrygian, or liberty cap, and the inscription 
surrounding the escutcheon read, “‘Estado de Honduras de la Federa- 
ci0n del Centro”’ (State of Honduras of the Central Federation). 

The old federation, so far as Honduras was concerned, was dis- 
solved on October 28, 1838, by its secession therefrom. Absolute 
independence was declared. 

There appears to be no record for nearly 30 years following the 
secession of any official change in the flag or coat of arms. However, 
there are illustrations of a coat of arms of this period, and even later 
illustrations of the same, in which the legend reads, ‘‘Reptblica 
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Libre de Honduras Proclamada en 15 de Septiembre, 1821” (the Free 
Republic of Honduras Proclaimed September 15, 1821). This coat of 
arms bore the Phrygian cap in the center. Another variation of the 
coat of arms, with the legend “‘Dios, Unidn y Libertad, 15 de Sep- 
tiembre, 1821’? (God, Union and Liberty, September 15, 1821), was 
also used. A third variation appears during this period to have been 
made in the legend to read ‘‘Rep** de Honduras Libre Soberana 
Independiente, 15 Sept®"e 1821” (Republic of Honduras—Free, Soy- 
ereign, Independent—September 15, 1821). This last legend is the 
one now in use and is, according to Sr. Don Alberto Membrefio (former 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Honduras at 
Washington), the one referred to in article 4 of the law below men- 
tioned. 

On February 16, 1866, the National Congress of Honduras enacted 
the law of the flag and coat of arms now in force. The essential pro- 
visions of the law are as follows: 

ArtictEé 1. The flag of the Republic of Honduras shall be like that of the old Cen- 
tral American Federation—two blue stripes and one white stripe between, placed hori- 
zontally, and in addition a group of five blue stars, five-pointed, in the center of the 
white field. 

Art. 2. The stripes of the flag to be three and a quarter yards (Spanish) long and 
nine inches wide. 

Arr. 3. The flag above is the merchant flag. The war flag shall be of the same 
dimensions and colors and bear in addition the coat of arms in the center of the white 
stripe, with the five stars beneath, the same arranged in semicircular form. 

Arr. 4. The national coat of arms shall be that now in use, with the single difference 
that it will bear a setting sun in place of the Phrygian cap which it now has. 

The dimensions of the flag as given in the text of the decree are not 
at present followed, the length—3} Spanish yards with a width of 
only 27 inches—being considered disproportionately long and narrow. 
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HE line between what may be properly called a national holi- 
day and a popular holiday is seldom clearly drawn in any 
country. The disposition to celebrate the anniversary of 
certain events is world-wide. It is only when the event is 

of peculiar significance to the country, or, better still, when it marks 
some great political or social step in the progress of the country, that 
the anniversary of the event becomes in truth a national holiday. 

In Honduras many holidays are observed, both religious and secu- 
lar. Most of the latter are in their nature national holidays, but in 
Honduras, like in the other American Republics, the one great 
national holiday is that which marks the anniversary of the repub- 
lican birth of the country. Just as the Fourth of July is the great 
national holiday of the United States, so in all the Latin American 
Republics there is one day chosen for annual celebration as marking 
the severance from European and monarchial fetters. In most of 
the Latin American countries, as in the United States, a student of 
history, critically inclined, might doubt the peculiar fitness of the 
day chosen, or the particular event celebrated, as not being in fact 
the true birth of the Republic. Republicanism is a plant of slow 
growth, and it is often difficult in any country to assign a precise day 
as that on which it first unfolded its leaves, or to ascribe to a given 
event in a particular place a greater significance than to some other 
event, at some other time, in some other place. 

In Central America, however, there is one day which stands out 
more prominently, and one event of greater moment in connection 
with the establishment of republicanism, than any other. There may 
be a difficulty from the historical standpoint in the United States in 
ascribing a commanding significance to July 4, 1776, just as there is 
difficulty in ascribing a like significance to a particular date in some 
of the Latin American countries; but in Honduras, as in the other 
five intendencias composing together the ‘“‘Capitancy general of 
Guatemala,” or the ‘Kingdom of Guatemala,” as commonly calied, 
there can be no doubt that September 15, 1821, marks the birth of 
the new régime. 

For more than 10 years in Honduras and in the sister intendencias 
the seed of republicanism had been sown, and on numberless occasions 
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and in numberless places the growing plants had broken through 
the crust of Spanish despotism into the light of day. But these upris- 
ings were in their nature sporadic. They did not endure. They 
accomplished nothing directly. Indirectly they were of enormous 
consequence, for republicanism was not killed. There were other 
seeds ripening in the ground, ready with favorable conditions to 
burst into ight. The occasion came under the capitancy general of 
Carlos Urrutia, a man of advanced years and pacific temperament, 
incapable physically or morally from playing the part of despot which, 
prior to 1818, had been played by his predecessor, Gen. Bustamente. 
The spirit of liberty was abroad. Like a fever it spread through 
every hamlet and village and countryside of Central America. It 
would have been impossible to suppress the new movement. The 
capitan general surrendered his power into the hands of a subordinate, 
Gabino Gainza. The latter made no effort to oppose the wil of the 
people; in fact, he joined them and became one of their leaders. 

During the early part of September, 1821, there was a general 
gathering at Guatemala City of patriots from all the Provinces. 
On the evening of the 14th the people were called to arms, and 
responded practically en masse. The next morning in the palace 
the capitan general, Gainza, met the leading men of the city, the 
deputies of the Provinces, the archbishop, and other prominent men, 
and there agreed that the independence of the Republic ‘of Guate- 
mala should be proclaimed. Announcement of this fact was made 
to the expectant thousands surrounding the palace, most of them 
armed. ‘This proclamation was the birth of the Republic of Honduras. 
The date on which it was made was the day of freedom, and is the 
ereat national holiday alike of Honduras and of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
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T is with much satisfaction that the BULLETIN OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN Union takes this opportunity to extend a cordial 
welcome to Sr. Don Joaquin Mendez, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, on special mission from the Republic 

of Guatemala to the United States. Sr. Mendez officially presented 
his credentials to President Taft at the White House, and in his 
remarks conveyed the good will of his country and the kindly wishes 
of President Cabrera toward the President and the people of the United 
States. In presenting his letters of credence, the Minister said: 


Mr. PresiweEnt: I have the high honor to place in your hands the autograph letter 
by which the President of Guatemala accredits me as envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary on special mission near the enlightened Government of the United 
States of America. 

The instructions of which I am the bearer will enable me, through the support I shall 
doubtless receive at your hands and those of your worthy collaborators, to draw even 
closer, if that were possible, the ties of perfect friendship which have always existed 
and must exist between the two people and Governments; and, at the same time, I 
shall do all that may be necessary to render more and more effective the solidarity that 
binds them in the concert of the New World, both in their political relations and in the 
compenetration of their economic elements. 

I beg you to be pleased to accept the sincere wishes of Guatemala and of President 
Estrada Cabrera for the unbroken greatness of the American Nation, and for the happi- 
ness of its illustrious President, which wishes it is also my personal pleasure and honor 
to present to you. 


President Taft replied as follows: 


Mr. Minister: It gives me pleasure and satisfaction to welcome you to Washington 
and to receive from your hands the letter of His Excellency the President of Guatemala 
accrediting you as envoy extraordinary and mininster plenipotentiary of that Republic 
to the United States on special mission. 

I am gratified to learn that the instructions of which you are the bearer have been 
happily framed to draw even closer, if possible, the relations of perfect friendship exist- 
ing between the two Republics. I desire to assure you that every effort will be made 
by me and by this Government to cooperate in all possible ways with you to strengthen 
the ties of constant cordiality, firm friendship, and economic relationship which bind 
together the United States of America and the Republic of Guatemala. 

I thank you for the sincere good wishes which you convey to me in the name of the 
people and the President of Guatemala, and ask that you will express to President 
Estrada Cabrera my cordial greetings to him and my best wishes for his personal wel- 
fare and the ever increasing prosperity of the nation of which he is the Chief Executive. 

I thank you for your personal good wishes, and trust that you will find your sojourn 


in the United States most agreeable. 
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BALL OSBORNE: — 








HE BuLietin has pleasure in 


reproducing below excerpts 


from the address on “‘The trade-promotion work of the De- 
partment of State,” delivered by Hon. John Ball Osborne, 
Chief of the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State, 
at the second annual;banquet of the American Manufacturers’ 


Export ‘Association, New York, September 26, 1911. 


The remarks 


of Mr. Osborne are of particular interest, since they bear directly 
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HON. JOHN BALL OSBORNE. 


Chief of the Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State 
of the United States. 





upon a subject which 
marks one of the chief 
phases of the activities of 
the Pan American Union, 
namely, the development 
of trade and commerce 
between the American 
Republics. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association: 


Every American business man 
who understands what the vari- 
ous agencies of his Government 
are doing for the extension of the 
foreign commerce of the United 
State has just cause for patriotic 
pride. The systematic and ener- 
getic promotion of that commerce 
has become one of the most seri- 
ous and important functions of 
the National Government. Two 
great executive departments, the 
Department of State and the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, so coordinate their activi- 
ties and cooperate in foreign and 
domestic fields as to constitute 
a service for the American pro- 


ducer, manufacturer, and exporter that is unsurpassed by any similar service of any 
other country. This service affords information, offers advice, broadens opportunity, 


secures equality of treatment, suggests initiative, 


and inspires confidence in multifa- 


rious enterprises in foreign countries that would not and could not be undertaken by 


our citizens if such governmental service did not exist. 


It points the way of opportu- 


nity, but leaves the details of execution to the ability and willingness of the benefici- 


ary private interests. 
Po Do 
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Reverting to my statement that the service rendered to the business interests of the 
country by the United States Government is superior to any like service abroad, I 
desire to refer briefly to a tour of investigation in Europe which I made last year, on 
behalf of the Department of State, in regard to the organization and methods of the 
various Governments in the promotion of their foreign trade. I had been in doubt as 
to whether there might not be quite a number of features in their systems better adapted 
for trade promotion than our own methods. After careful inspection in the European 
capitals, however, I returned convinced that, on the whole, the trade-promoting insti- 
tutions of the United States Government are the best in the world, and that we have 
but little to learn in this respect from any source. 

To be perfectly frank, however, I did find two or three details in which European 
Governments appear to excel our Government. In Germany, for instance, I found in 
operation a wonderfully thorough system of reserving for German traders the valuable 
trade intelligence transmitted by German consuls and commercial attachés by dis- 
seminating it confidentially to German manufacturers and exporters throughout the 
Empire through the medium of their respective chambers of commerce. While it is 
almost impossible to duplicate that system in the United States, for the reason that our 
commercial bodies are variously constituted, with diverse objects, and do not possess 
the quasi-official status enjoyed by the German chambers of commerce, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor is, nevertheless, performing a wonderfully effective service to 
American business interests, by extending the system of confidential bulletins based 
upon information furnished by our foreign representatives. 

Another European practice that I admired, and which has just been adopted by 
our Government, relates to the official conferences held between consular officers on 
leave and business men who are interested in trade with the foreign countries where 
the officers are stationed. I found this system in successful operation in France and 
Belgium. In the former country the conferences are held in the national office of 
exterior commerce at Paris. French consuls on leave are expected to be at the service 
of French traders at stated times, announced in an official publication. It is the same 
in Belgium, where the conferences are announced in the Bulletin Commercial and 
held in the Commercial Museum at Brussels. It is a great advantage for a manufac- 
turer or exporter who is engaged, or intends to engage, in trade with a particular coun- 
try to confer personally with a consul fresh from the scene and thoroughly acquainted 
with all practical details wanted by business men. 

By an arrangement between the Department of State and the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor this system has recently been adopted in modified form, for, of course, 
the city of Washington would not suffice as the scene of trade conferences. In order 
that American manufacturers and exporters may have every opportunity to consult 
with consular officers who are in the United States, on leave or otherwise, in regard 
to commercial and industrial conditions in their respective districts, the Department 
of State has instructed all consuls intending to visit the United States to notify it, 
as far as possible in advance, of date of arrival and periods of stay in the principal 
business centers. The Department of Commerce and Labor has arranged to give 
prompt publicity to this information in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, so 
that it will be brought to the attention of the business public and thus commercial 
organizations in the industrial centers will have an opportunity to arrange for trade 
conferences with the consular officers in question. In this connection the State 
Department has instructed consular officers to prepare themselves, before going on 
leave, to answer accurately such practical questions as the business men are likely 
to ask them in regard to trade customs and tastes of the people in their districts, dis- 
counts, credits, shipping and banking facilities, tariff rates, etc. 
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The American Consular Service, intelligently reorganized and placed fairly and 
squarely upon a merit basis, with admission guarded by a strict examination system, 
is to-day in point of efficiency second to none. The sun never sets upon its untiring 
activities. It reaches out to the remotest parts of the world and does the pioneer 
work that individual efforts could never accomplish. It is the tactful, watchful, 
persistent representative of the American business man, even though he may be 
unaware of its value. New outlets abroad for American products are constantly being 
opened up through the trade reports made by consular officers, and the Department 
of State has in its files the record of many concrete cases where American trade has 
been materially extended as a direct result of consular activity. 

25 * * * * * * 

How well the manufacturers and producers of the United States have responded 
to the increased facilities and opportunities made available to them by their Gov- 
ernment is revealed by the official statistics of exports of domestic merchandise in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, which, for the first time in our history, passed the 
two billion dollar mark, exceeding the figures for the preceding year by more than 
$300,000,000, and those of 1907, hitherto the banner year, by $160,000,000. 

* * * * * * * 

The Diplomatic Service of the United States has become far more effective than 
formerly as an agency in our trade expansion. Besides the famous Argentine battle- 
ship contracts, immense orders for railroad supplies, ordnance, powder, paper, coal, 
and other commodities for different countries have been placed with American firms. 
In the membership list of your association I notice the names of some of those who 
have profited. In fact, in the brief period of two years last past the commercial 
diplomacy of the Department of State has been the means of gaining for American 
commercial and financial interests advantages in foreign fields that aggregate a valua- 
tion of $120,000,000, conservatively estimated. 

This greatly increased activity of our foreign service would have been impossible 
were it not for the reorganization of the departmental system carried out two years 
ago by Secretary Knox and Assistant Secretary Huntington Wilson. Four politico- 
geographical divisions were created and experienced and capable men from the two 
branches of the foreign service were detailed to serve in them, thus giving the depart- 
ment the benefit of experts familiar with the conditions in each group of countries 
embraced in the respective divisions. From time to time these men return to the 
foreign field and are replaced by others. 

The Bureau of Trade Relations was greatly enlarged and strengthened by the addi- 
tion of two commercial advisers, both capable men of mature experience in the 
exploitation of foreign and domestic trade and whose extensive travels abroad had 
famiharized them with commercial conditions in foreign countries. 

In recognition of the valuable facilities now offered by the reorganized Department 
of State American business men frequently visit Washington for personal conferences 
and to obtain advice and suggestions either at the Bureau of Trade Relations or from 
the experts in charge of the politico-geographical divisions. I am sure that you will 
all agree with me in the opinion that the country has no cause to regret the liberality 
of Congress two years ago which has enabled the Department of State to embark 
on its present policy of aiding the trade expansion of the United States. 
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S has often been stated in the columns of this publication, 
it is proposed to include under the heading of “ Prominent 
in Pan American Affairs,’ not only those who have gained 
prominence through their activities in fostering closer 

relations between their country and the United States, but also those 
whose endeavors have extended over a broad expanse of Latin 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing. ) 


GENERAL IGNACIO ANDRADE. 


Minister of Venezuela to Cuba. 


America and who have bent their best energies in developing closer 
ties of commerce and comity between all the American Republics. 
In harmony with this policy, it is gratifying to include among 
the portraits and biographical sketches published in this issue that 
of Gen. Ignacio Andrade, the envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of Venezuela to Cuba, and Sefior Don Rafael J. 
Fosalba, the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
14249—Bull. 6—11——_8 1137 
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Uruguay to Cuba. Both of these diplomats have been associated in 
various official capacities in their respective countries and abroad, 
and are doing much toward promoting friendly intercourse and 
good understanding between their own country and those to which 
they are accredited. 


Gen. Ignacio ANDRADE, at one time President of the Republic 
of Venezuela, is now one of the diplomatic representatives of his 
country. He holds the position of envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of Venezuela to Cuba, and while on his way 





SENOR DON RAFAEL J. FOSALBA. 


Minister of Uruguay to Cuba. 


to the legation at Habana, passed through the city of Washing- 
ton. Here he honored the Pan American Union with a visit, took 
pleasure in meeting the officers and members of the staff of the 
institution, and displayed a keen interest in the work of this organi- 
zation as well as a delight in the beautiful building and surroundings 
of the Union. 


Sr. Don Rarazt J. Fosarsa, the minister of Uruguay to Cuba, 
has attained prominence and position in Latin-American circles 
through his constant attention and interest in promoting the social 
and commercial intercourse between the Latin-American Republics. 
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On October 7, 1911, Sr. Fosalba was officially received by the Pres- 
ident of Cuba as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of Uruguay. In 1903 Sr. Fosalba was named 
consul general to Cuba, and in 1905 his consular jurisdiction was 
extended over Porto Rico, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, 
and the Lesser Antilles. The following year he was designated sec- 
retary of the legation at Cuba, in addition to his consular position, 
and soon after was made chargé d’affaires of Uruguay at Habana. 
This position he held for five years, when he was promoted to the 
high position of minister plenipotentiary. 








DR. ANGEL R. HIDALGO Z., 


Consul General of Ecuador at San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. ANGEL R. Hrparco Z., for many years prominent in the public 
service of Ecuador, has recently been elevated to the position of consul 
general of his country at San Francisco, California. In this new posi- 
tion Dr. Hidalgo will be afforded ample opportunity to make use of 
those remarkable qualities which have won for him such an important 
place in his native country. His long training as a lawyer and his 
many years’ experience in various public offices of Ecuador have en- 
abled him to learn thoroughly the official and commercial relations 
existing between his country and the United States, and should prove 
of much value in his efforts to develop still closer the social, commer- 
cial, and official intercourse between these two countries. Dr. Hi- 
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dalgo is a member of an old distmguished Ecuadorean family, and 
has received a broad and liberal education. As a noted lawyer he 
practiced his profession for many years at Guayaquil, the commercial 
metropolis of Ecuador, and enjoyed a wide, as well as lucrative, clien- 
tele. Among the public offices which he held was that of member of 
the Chamber of Deputies from the Province of Guayas; for two terms 
he was municipal councilor of the city of Guayaquil, and for four years 
member of the National Senate, which position he left in order to 
represent his country in the present capacity. 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing. ) 


WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON. 


United States Consul General at Callao, Peru. 


WiriiAm Henry Ropertson, United States consul general at Cal- 
lao, Peru, was born in Botetourt County, Virginia, June 26, 1863, but 
his present legal residence is in Richmond, Virginia. He received his 
elementary education through private tutors, attended private schools, 
and later entered the University of Virginia. On leaving college, 
Mr. Robertson was engaged in business in the District of Columbia 
for several years when, in 1885, he was appointed commercial agent 
at Moncton, New Brunswick. The following year he was transferred 
to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and two years later, 1888, he was detailed 
to a similar post at Port Hope. The next year Mr. Robertson was 
promoted to the position of United States consul at St. Gall, Switzer- 
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Jand, which post he held until May 5, 1891, when he retired from the 
consular service. On June 8, 1893, he again entered the service, this 
time as consul at Hamburg, and filled this position until 1897, when 
he again retired. Mr. Robertson later accepted an appointment as 
consular agent at Arnprior, Ontario, and once more retired to associate 
himself with a financial concern conducting busmess in New York 
and Washington. In 1907, after formal examination, Mr. Robert- 
son reentered the consular service at Gothenburg, Sweden. Two 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing.) 


WILLIAM E. ALGER, 


United States Consul at Mazatlan, State of Sinaloa, Mexico. 


years later he was elevated to the position of consul general at Tan- 
gier, Morocco, and on May 2, 1910, he was transferred to the consul- 
ate general at Callao, Peru, of which post he is now the incumbent. 


Wiriiam E. Aucer, United States consul at Mazatlan, State of 
Sinaloa, Mexico, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, September 1, 
1856. He received his early schooling in the public institutions and 
graduated from the English High School of that city. He was ap- 
pointed consular agent at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, in 1891, and in 
1902, he was promoted to the position of consul at that post. Two 
years later Mr. Alger was transferred to the post of consul at Tegu- 
cigalpa, the capital of Honduras, where he remained for five years. 
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He was then again placed in charge of his former consulate at Puerto 
Cortes for a brief period, when he was transferred to his present posi- 
tion at Mazatlan, State of Sinaloa. 


ALEXANDER V. Dyer, the United States consul at Nogales, State 
of Sonora, Mexico, was born in Flora, Illinois, February 11, 1876. 
For his early education he attended the public schools of Kansas, the 
Southwest Kansas Business College, and also received private 
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ALEXANDER V. DYE, 


United States Consul at Nogales, State of Sonora, Mexico. 


instruction in languages. Mr. Dye graduated trom the William 
Jewell College, obtaining the degree of A. B. in 1901 and of A. M. in 
1902. He then pursued some graduate work at the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and later traveled abroad, studying at the University of 
Leipzig. From the latter institution he received the degree of 
Ph. D. in 1904. On returning to the States, Mr. Dye became pro- 
fessor in William Jewell College, and taught there until 1909, when, 
aiter formal examination, he was tendered the position of consul at. 
Nogales. This position he has held since. 
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Lewis Warptow Haske t, the United States consul at Salina Cruz, 
State of Oaxaca, Mexico, was born in Pastoria, Arkansas, December 2, 
1868, but now claims Columbia, South Carolina, as his legal residence. 
After attending elementary schools he entered the South Carolina 
Military Academy, trom which he graduated in 1889. For the next 
three years he was instructor at the branch college of the University 
of Georgia, and later took up the study of law at the Georgetown 
University Law School, receiving the degree of LL. B., from that 
institution in 1894. From 1894 to 1901 Mr. Haskell was clerk in 





LEWIS WARDLOW HASKELL, 


United States Consul at Salina Cruz, State of Oaxaca, Mexico. 


the office of the railway commissioner, Department of the Interior. 
Terminating his service with the department, he engaged in the 
practice of law at Columbia, South Carolina, and for 10 years enjoyed 
a lucrative practice. During this time he was appointed referee 
in bankruptcy, had the distinction of being twice elected to the 
house of representatives of South Carolina, and served as heutenant 
and later as lieutenant colonel of the National Guard of South 
Carolina. In January, 1910, he was tendered the position of consul 
at Salina Cruz, after formal examination, which post he accepted 
and is filling to-day. 
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HROUGH the courtesy of Sr. Don Ignacio Calder6én, minister 
of Bolivia, the Pan American Union has secured a copy of 
the modifications of the general tariff law of Bolivia, affecting 
both the appraisement schedules and the rates of duty, 

enacted by the Bolivian Congress on February 4, and approved and 
promulgated by President Villazon on February 16, 1911. 

The tariff modifications have application to the general tariff act 
of December 31, 1905. A translation of this law was published in 
the Montruiy BULLETIN of the International Bureau of the American 
Republics, now the BULLETIN OF THE Pan AMERICAN UNION, for June, 
1906. It comprises over 2,800 paragraphs in the general schedule 
and nearly 800 additional paragraphs in the drug and chemical 
schedules. 

The modifications made by the last Congress include besides a 
revision and simplification of the ‘‘ Rules for application of the tariff,”’ 
changes affecting about 250 of the paragraphs. Embodied in this 
revision are all amendments made since the passage of the original 
act in 1905. On the whole there are no very radical changes. In 
some cases there are increases in either the appraisement or the rate 
and in other cases there are decreases, or the article is made duty free. 

It is the purpose of the Pan American Union to publish a new 
translation of the Bolivian tariff as amended, the publication to 
include both the Spanish and English text and an index with cross 
references on the plan of the Argentine tariff recently published. The 
edition will be in pamphlet form and will be ready for distribution 
in about two months. It will be sold at a small price sufficient only 
to cover the cost of printing. 

With no other country in South America has the trade of the 
United States in recent years increased so rapidly as with Bolivia, 
particularly imports of Bolivia from the United States. Ten or 15 
years ago American goods were almost unknown in Bolivia, and 
even in 1904, when the trade had assumed some considerable pro- 
portions, it was only 1,080,620 bolivianos, or about $432,000. In 
1910 it was 5,501,296 bolivianos, equal to $2,200,518—more than 
five times what it was in 1904. 

Bolivia is a country of enormous resources, the third in area of the 
South American Republics, and are able to support a great popula- 
tion. What with recent railroad extensions—completed, in construc- 
tion, and projected—growing agricultural, mining and forest indus- 
tries, this progressive Republic is truly at the beginning of develop- 
ment on a scale to be compared only with that which for the last 15 
or 20 years has been in progress in the sister Republic of Argentina. 
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‘¢ The Arica-La Paz Railway.’’ In The Engineer (London) of November 3, 1911, 
we note a comprehensive article by Percy F. Martin, giving details of one of the great 
engineering feats of the century, the construction of the Arica-La Paz Railway. 

Just three years ago, in its December, 1908, issue, THE BULLETIN published an article 
entitled ‘‘The Arica-La Paz Railway as Proposed by the Chilean Government,’ in 
which were outlined the route selected, the difficulties met with by the engineers in 
surveying of the route, the various gradients of the road, the bases upon which bidders 
for the construction of the railway were asked to compete, and other interesting details 
of this great work, then only contemplated. 

Mr. Martin has recently traveled over the greater portion of the line under con- 
struction, and although much has been published relative to the undertaking since 
its beginning, his account gives such a succinct statement of the history of the work 
from its inception to the present—when it is within three months of its completion— 
that THE Bunuerin takes occasion to give more of a reproduction than a review of his 
excellent article. 


Arica, the port from which the line starts, is one of the best ports upon this part of the South American 
Pacific coast. While its natural advantages are great, nevertheless it is quite capable of improvement, 
and with the completion of the railway there is every reason to believe that the necessary construction 
to make Arica one of the leading ports of the Pacific will be undertaken * * *. 

It was on August 14, 1905, a little less than a year after a fresh treaty of peace and friendship between 
Chile and Bolivia had been signed, by the terms of which Chile undertook to pay for the construction of 
a railway to connect the capital of Bolivia (La Paz) with the port of Arica, that tenders were called for. 
Five months elapsed, however, before such tenders, which amounted to four in number, were opened in 
Santiago de Chile—that is to say, on the 2d of January, 1906. Previous to that, namely, in November 
of 1904, a proposition had been submitted to Congress by Mr. Mateo Clark, upon behalf of a British syndi- 
eate, which was willing to carry out the construction of the said railway under a concession granted with 
a 5 per cent guaranty upon the amount of capital invested. ‘The Government, however, decided to call 
for tenders for cash payments, since it had undertaken to hand over to the Government of Bolivia the 
Bolivian section of the railway free of charge after the expiration of 14 years. 

As stated, there were four tenders submitted—one by a German firm under the auspices of the Deutsche 
Bank of Berlin, two by local contractors, and one by Mr. Mateo Clark, in London. After considerable 
delay the Chilean Government decided to accept one of the local tenders, viz, that of the Chilean Public 
Works Syndicate. Construction was commenced shortly afterwards, but when 40 miles of line had been 
laid, work was stopped for want of money. Fresh tenders were once more invited, and upon this occasion 
the Government entered into an agreement with the Deutsche Bank to carry out the work, an agreement, 
however, which was not approved by Congress on account of the rigorous terms which it involved. 

For a third time tenders were called for, but finally the contract, with certain modifications, was awarded 
to Mr. Mateo Clark, on behalf of a British construction syndicate, which had been organized under his 
auspices and in which a prominent part was taken by Sir John Jackson, of London, the well-known con- 
tractor for port works, and Mr. John Norton Griffiths, the South African contractor. 

The Government took advantage of the opportunity afforded to insist upon the construction of the line 
by a new route, one which had been approved and actually commenced. This stipulation was agreed to 
by the contractors, and the definite contract was signed and approved by decree, dated 1st of May, 1909. 
No time was lost in getting to work, and Sir John Jackson and Mr. Norton Griffiths arrived in Chile with 
a staff of engineers and took over the work in June, 1909. ‘The original tender by the British company 
was for £2,950,000 (about $14,337,000), but owing to the fact that the new route was considerably easier 
a reduction was agreed upon, and after allowance was made for the work already done by the other con- 
tractors and the Government, the final contract price was reduced to £2,450,000 ($11,907,000). 

A decidedly bad impression was created in the minds of the contractors and engineers after visiting the 
route, because, even in their great experience, it was difficult to imagine a more intricate and more perplex- 
ing country for setting out a reasonable line, and this in spite of the fact that the schedule of conditions 
permitted of the use of ordinary adhesion up to 3 per cent and rack up to 6 per cent gradient. 

Starting from Arica, the first 30 miles of the line, which have been constructed by the Government, 
were of the easiest possible nature. Then followed some 12 miles of more or less heavy hillside cuttings 
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and embankments, after which the top of the first range hills was reached, and at this spot, at an elevation 
of 5,000 feet, the principal construction encampment was established. From this point to the summit the 
ground is very much broken, there being a labyrinth of hills with rounded tops of volcanic origin and abso- 
lutely arid. Besides the difficulty of the broken ground the engineers had to deal with another drawback— 
the steepness of the ascent, a great obstacle, notwithstanding the fact that they were authorized, as above 
stated, to use the rack up to 6 per cent gradient. The steepness of the gradient can be appreciated when 
it is said that in 25 miles from the first encampment the line rises 3,610 feet to a height of over 8,600 feet. 
In view of the broken nature of the country, some idea of which will be afforded by the accompanying 
llustrations, the line had to be carried from spur to spur, passing in some places through tunnels, while 


in others it was placed in deep open cuttings, generally in hard rock, and in several instances crossing the 
ravines by very high embankments. 

The length of rack line on the Arica-La Paz Railway is approximately 28 miles, the total length of the 
line being 267 miles. The highest level reached is 13,986 feet, at a distance of 112 miles from Arica and 155 
from Alto de la Paz, Bolivia. La Paz, which is the capital of Bolivia, is at present connected with the 
seaboard by two different routes—the Antofogasta & Bolivia line, which is 711 miles in length and the 
(Peruvian) Southern Railway (Mollendo-Arequipa section), which is 531 miles in length. 

So far as actual construction is concerned, all the difficult work has been confined to the section between 
kilometer 70 and kilometer 130. The Bolivian section has called for comparatively little heavy work 
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and this was completed sometime ago. The plant and material were shipped by the Mollendo-Arequipa 
and Lake Titicaca route to Viacha at a very heavy cost in order to gain time. 

The earthworks for the whole line were completed in June last, and according to the latest mail advices 
the only important work remaining to be done in order to complete the railway is some 60 miles of rail 
laying, the erection of a few bridges, and the construction of the main station at Arica. It is thus con- 
fidently believed that by January, 1912, the first locomotive will be able to run over the whole line from 
Arica to La Paz and that the road will be open for business by March. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact that the rack system has been introduced upon the steeper por- 
tions of the line found on the Chilean section. The total length of rack, which is constructed on the two- 
plate Abt system, is about 40 kilometers, without break and upon 6 per cent maximum grade, which in 
all probability constitutes the longest stretch of rack railway which as yet been constructed in any part 
of the world. 


‘“‘Weizenbau in Peru,’’ by Von O. Sperber, in the German publication Der Trop- 
enpflanzer, devoted to tropical agriculture, is an article which deals in a most inter- 
esting manner with the introduction and subsequent history of the wheat industry 
in Peru. Mr. Sperber tells us of the accidental introduction in two instances of a 
few grains of wheat into the country, both occurring in the same year, 1535. It 
seems that Sr. Francisco Martin de Alcantara received a barrel of rice from Spain 
and among the grains of rice Dofia Inés Mufiez, wife of the recipient, found a few 
wheat grains. These she carefully collected and subsequently sowed in her garden. 
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With great care she then nursed the few resulting plants and from these in turn came 
the larger quantity of seed which served for the second crop. About the same time 
another Spanish lady, Beatriz Salcedo, received a shipment of flour from Spain, in 
which she found a few grains of wheat, and she, too, showed the wise forethought 
and thrifty care of the Spanish women of Peruvian viceroyalty times and also started 
the cultivation of wheat from this very small beginning. 

The remarkable increase from these few grains planted by these two ladies was 
so rapid that mills were erected in Cuzco in 1539, in Charcas in 1541, in Arequipa 
in 1545, in Cajamarca in 1547, etc., showing how well adapted to the cultivation of 
the grain was this virgin soil. The industry continued to grow until in 1621 the 
Government began to export the surplus to Guayaquil and to Panama. 

The success of the culture of wheat has received a temporary blow in the develop- 
ment of a fatal disease in the coast sections affecting the grains before they ripen. 
In the higher altitudes, however, it is successfully grown, but not in quantities suffi- 
cient to supply the demand of the country, and hence Peru imports both wheat 
and flour. 


‘The Port of Manzanillo,’ in Cassier’s Magazine, by Harry H. Dunn, is a detailed 
and comprehensive description of this magnificent port upon which the Mexican 
Government has expended $8,000,000 silver and where $6,000,000 more is to be 
spent in improvements of wharves, slips, building of huge warehouses, and other 
conveniences for trafic coming from the west. 

Tur BuLLETIN published an account of the port improvements going on at Man- 
zanillo three years ago, giving the salient features of the work that had been then 
done and that contemplated. 

Manzanillo is a halfway station between San Francisco and Panama, and its loca- 
tion is such that the opening of the Panama Canal will undoubtedly stimulate its 
commercial activity to such an extent that it will become one of the great ports of 
the world. 

The most striking feature of the improvements is the breakwater, and the following 
description by Mr. Dunn is comprehensive: 


On March 17, 1900, the formal inauguration of the improvement was held. The breakwater was the 
first consideration, and what to-day stands as a triumph of engineering skill and constructive genius was 
steadily pushed out from the projecting headland at the southwestern end of the bay. 

Thousands of tons of stone, cut in various sizes, were quarried and deposited along the line marked out 
for the breakwater. Gradually there rose from the waters of the Pacific, from a base 315 feet in width, 
a solid mass of rockwork, absolutely impregnable to the action of the ocean waves. 

The breakwater is 26 meters in height, tapering from the wide base above noted to a crown 8 meters 
in width. In length it extends 441 meters out into the sea, and is so constructed that it presents an 
oblique face to the waves, the most direct and powerful of which strike it at an angle of about 36 degrees 
from the normal incidence. 

It also serves as a permanent defense against the sands which formerly entered and choked the port 
from the coast line to west and south. 

Probably the heaviest blocks of granite ever placed by the hands of man were those brought from the 
Colomo quarries and laid in this breakwater. These monoliths, now capping the outer surface of the 
Manzanillo breakwater, weigh from 30 to 60 tons, and when transported from the quarries to the port 
each block formed a carload. 

Below these masses of granite the outer slope is capped with 30-ton blocks of concrete, made from the 
best materials obtainable and in accordance with the terms of the contract, which were very specific in de- 
tails as to just how these artificial stones were to be made. These blocks were among the most expensive 
factors in the construction of the entire breakwater. 

The interior slope is capped with granite and concrete blocks weighing from 5 to 15 tonseach. Thecrown 
is a solid deposit of concrete, weighing more than 60,000 tons. Thiscap forms a monolith 4 meters high and 
8 meters wide, and extends for the entire 441 meters of length of the breakwatez. 

Greatly exceeding in depth and width the famous sea walls of Cherbourg and Plymouth, no finer or more 
effective protection for a harbor was ever designed or carried out than the Manzanillo breakwater. It is 
one of the most important and serviceable works of its kind ever constructed. 


The sea walls for the town were then built and have a total extension of over a mile. 
They have been built 3 meters above the line of mean tide, and are of the most sub- 
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stantial construction, protected on the outer slope by blocks of granite weighing 
from 5 to 15 tons each. The protected area now inclosed covers more than 165 acres, 
and plans are now contemplated which provide for the extension of the present break- 
water for a distance of 200 meters farther into the sea, thereby increasing the protected 
area to 319 acres. The draining of the Cuyatlan fresh-water lagoon has made the town 
a healthy place for residence, while the plans for the further improvement of the port 
include a perfect drainage system for the town and the installation of modern water 
works, the water being brought from the Sierra Mountains. 





(Illustrations through courtesy of the Botanical Gazette, Chicago.) 


THE BRAZIL NUT. 


Showing the pyxidium of Brazil nut cut open to show structure within and nuts in 
place. Some idea of the commercialimportance of this product may be had when 
we note that the exports of these nuts from Brazil alone in 1910 amounted to a 
total of 210,738 hectoliters (hectoliter equal to 2.84 bushels) valued at $1,408,286. 
Of this amount the United States took 145,954 hectoliters or $996,462 worth. 


‘‘The Rubber Industry in Peru,’’ by Dr. Emilio Castre, is the title of a most com- 
prehensive paper on this subject in the October issue of Peru To-Day. The paper 
was read by Dr. Castre before the Second International Rubber Exhibition in London, 
at the July 11 session, the doctor being the official representative of the Peruvian 
Government. 

The paper deals with the many details of the rubber industry as it is carried on in 
Peru, beginning with the physical characteristics of the country, its peculiar adap- 
tability to the growth of the rubber trees in its topography and climate, the many 
varieties of trees found, methods of extraction or tapping of the trees, methods of coag- 
ulating the latex obtained from these different varieties, amount produced, manufac- 
ture and packing, and concluding with a general survey of the situation as to the 
future of the extracting industry in Peru. 

Among the many other interesting features of this issue of Perw To-Day is an account 
of ‘‘The Hispanic Society of America,” and its fine home, containing the library and 
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museum, located in Audubon Park, New York City. Exterior and interior views of 
this artistic building illustrate the excellent article written by A. M. Jungman. 

Under the Book Reviews department of the publication appears a most appre- 
ciative review of Dr. Mozans’s latest work, ‘‘Along the Andes and Down the Amazon,’’ 
an excerpt from the first chapter of which, descriptive of the City of Panama, is given 
in the Panama section. Another descriptive article is ‘“Mining in Panama.”’ 


‘‘The Brazil Nut’’ is an article by W. J. Young, published by permission of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the September number of The Botanical Gazette (Chicago). 
Since this nut forms one of the staple articles of commerce in some of our Latin- 
American countries we deem the question as to its exact source, from a botanical 
point of view, of sufficient interest to the average reader to reproduce excerpts from 
this rather technical article. 





PYXIDIA OF BRAZIL NUTS. 


These show characters which identify them with Bertholletia Miers (B. nobilis), particularly the 
circular openings after the opercula have fallen into the interior of the pyxidia. Opposite these 
openings is the ‘‘tampa”’ or lid, which usually bursts from the pyxidium when it falls and scatters 
broadcast the ten to twenty nuts so neatly packed within it. In the Amazon basin exist large 
tracts of land so thickly covered with these trees that there is quite an element of danger in the 
collection of the nuts. The trees grow to a height of 100 feet or over, and the pyxidium—hbeing a 
“‘hombshell”’ 7 inches in diameter and loaded with nuts—would easily crush a human skull were 
it to fall on it from such a height. 


The genus Bertholletia, to which is assigned the Brazil nut of commerce, was established in 1808 by 
Humboldt and Bonpland, who placed it in a single species, B. excelsa. A translation of Bonpland’s descrip- 
tion of the fruit of this species is as follows: 

“Fruit a spherical, compound nut the size of a child’s head and often larger, divided internally into four 
cells, each of which incloses several nuts; covered on its exterior with a husk of a green color, smooth and 
shining. 

“Main nut very solid, rough and marked by branching furrows on its outer surface, 6 lines (1 cm.) 
thick, divided internally into four cells by as many membranous dissepiments which become obliterated 
in part or entirely after the maturity of the fruit, but of which there always remain traces.” 

The tree is described as 33 millimeters high, with a trunk 9 decimeters in diameter. Leaves alternate, 
oblong, subcoriaceous, 1 decimeter broad and 6 decimeters long, borne on short petioles. Type locality 
Rio Orinoco. 

For more than half a century after the publication of Bonpland’s description of B. excelsa, the genus was 
accepted as monotypic. Evidence was gradually accumulated, however, which led to the recognition 
of a second species. Among the later botanists to contribute to this end may be mentioned Berg, who in 
monographing the Brazilian Lecythidacee described under B. excelsa a species distinct from that of Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland. Although Berg’s description is marred by several errors. it is sufficiently accurate 
to demonstrate that the species described is not the B. excelsa of Bonpland. Berg’s drawing of the fruit or 
pyxidium is, moreover, quite different from that of Bonpland. 

It remained, however, for Mr. J. Miers to point out clearly the distinction between the two plants and to 
describe Berg’s species under the name B. nobilis. 


WIL THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The author here gives a paralleled description of the two species, B. excelsa and B. 
nobilis, which brings out the more notice able points of distinction very strikingly and 
convincingly. Hethen quotes many standard authori ties, such as leading dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and even Government publications, which have apparently accepted 
the idea that 183, excelsa is the source of commercial Brazil nuts, accounting for this 
erroneous impression by the fact that Miers’s work must have been overlooked by 
persons interested in botany from the economic standpoint. He continues: 

After making a careful study of the situation, the writer has become convinced that the commonly 
accepted view is erroneous, and that the Brazil nuts of commerce are derived from B. nobilis Miers and not 
from B. excelsa Humb. and Bonp. The reasons for this 
view are given below. 

1. Commercial samples of Brazil nuts contain, in larger 
or smaller numbers, opercula derived from the fruit, and 
the presence of these is in itself evidence that the nuts 
were derived from B. nobilis, since, as has been noted in 
the comparison the opercula fall from the mature pyx- 
idia of B. excelsa, and hence would not find their way 
into samples of nuts from that source. On the other 
hand, their presence among nuts from B. nobilis is per_ 
fectly normal and what would be expected, since in this 
species the opercula fall into the interior of the pyxidia 
and become mixed with the nuts. Moreover, the oper- 
cula, so far as the writer has been able to observe, are 
always of the B. nobilis type, as shown in figure3. They 
vary in form from ovoidal bodies to cones of varying 
slope, being modified apparently by the size and degree 
of persistence of the columella, as well as by the extent 
of the grinding against surrounding nuts to which they 
have been subjected during shipment. All, however, 
are provided with a distinct apical point, except where 
it has been broken off, in which case the fact is usually 
quite evident. 

2. Every pyxidium of the Brazil nut which the writer 
has had an opportunity to examine has indicated that 
the fruit is that of the B. nobilis. Their main points of 
structure are well shown in figure 2 which illustrates 
pyXidia obtained from different sources * * *. Most, 
if not all, of the pyxidia which the writer has examined 
were brought to this country by the importers of Brazil 
nuts and represent the source of the nuts in which they 
deal. 





OPERCULA FROM BRAZIL NUTS. 
The nuts as we know them are contained in a 


spherical shell—the pyxidium—which is 


attached to the branch of the tree by a short 
stem which withers gradually as the fruit 
ripens. These opercula are often found 
mixed in with the nuts and vary in form 
from ovoidal bodies to cones of varying slope 
but all provided with distinct apical points, 
except when these have been broken or 


3. The testimony of others, although comparatively 
scanty, should not be overlooked, since it is improbable 
that the authorities quoted as stating that the Brazil 
nut is the seed of B. excelsa have given the matter any 
exhaustive study. After this description of B. nobilis, 
Miers states ‘‘these seeds are known in commerce as 


ground off against the nuts in shipment. Brazil nuts,’’? and proceeds to give statistics regarding 


their exportation and use. Moreover, Berg’s error regarding B. excelsa, although perhaps adding to the 
confusion, is in reality indirect evidence of the same fact, since it is doubtful whether he would have con- 
fused the two species had he not been sure that the specimens from which he made his description were 
those of the Brazil nut, which he, in common with others of his time, regarded as B. excelsa. 


The following note is appended to the article: 


Nortre.—Acknowledgment is due Mr. H.C. Skeels, of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, 
United States Department of Agriculture, who has reviewed the work and confirmed the conclusions of 
the writer. 

‘Ancient America, by an Archeologist,’ in the November number of The Theo- 
sophical Path, is an interesting summary of recent discoveries and publications relative 
to the ancient civilization of the Western World. 

After commenting at some length on THE BuLiErin’s recent article—‘‘ Ancient 
Temples and Cities of the New World’’—in which the comprehensive description 
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and illustration evidently appealed to the Archxologist, he gives the following excel- 
lent résumé of recent additions to archeological lore: 


This subject of ancient America has not yet received from archeologists the attention it deserves. 
Nevertheless there are explorers who study in this field, and the results of their researches are frequently 
written up for the Sunday editions. In this way the public gets acquainted with the subject independently 
of academical instruction. Such periodicals as the National Geographical Magazine and Records of the Past 
often give beautifully illustrated accounts of the ruins. 

Thus we read that Dr. Max Uhle, director of the University of California’s archzeological work in Peru, 
has discovered that a great civilization flourished at least.2,000 years before the Incas, and that a highly 
cultured race was in existence in Peru before the Trojan war. 

In Guerrero, Mexico. in a region south of the Balsas River, over an area of 50 square miles, there are 
remains of thousands of prehistoric dwellings and scores of pyramids. The sculptured tablets bear the 
usual mystic geometrical symbols of the ancient science of life. 

A mining engineer, Mr. A. Lafave, is reported to have discovered in Arizona a prehistoric city older than 
Babylon or Nineveh, but nevertheless the center of a civilization very highly advanced. Great archi- 
tectural skill is shown, and the symbol of what is called a sun god was found. 

The British Museum recently acquired the collection of pottery and other relics discovered by Mr. Hubert 
Myring in the Chimeana Valley of Peru, and stated by him to be, at the lowest estimate, 7,000 years old. 
Yet this pottery shows the highest possible degree of skill, while the subjects represented prove that the 
artists had the materials of a highly cultured and complex civilization to draw upon. 

In Ecuador Dr. Marshall H. Saville, of Columbia University, discovered many tombs, and the objects 
collected show that the district was densely populated by a highly civilized people. 

Writing from New Orleans, May 13, Charles F. Lummis, of Los Angeles, records his excavations at 
Quirigua, Guatemala. A trackless jungle had to be cleared and numerous monuments of heroic size were 
found; one was 26 feet above ground and 16 feet below and weighed about 140,000 pounds. The greatest 
discovery was a palace which must have been magnificent. It was surrounded by columns and the frieze 
was covered with carved heads. 

The ruined temples of Palenque, Uxmal, Chichen Itza, etc., have often been described. The mysterious 
hieroglyphics of the Mayas have yet to be deciphered; and when they are we shall have another epoch- 
making revelation like that following the deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics by Champollion. 

The mention of hieroglyphics yet undeciphered, which may any day prove the key to a new revelation of 
history, receives apposite illustration in an article in the Los Angeles Times for May 14. This describes 
the discovery of several cylinders, resembling the clay cylinders of Babylonian civilization, which have 
been deciphered; and it is thought that these may prove the Rosetta stone of American Egypt. They are 
about 3 inches long by 13 inches in diameter, hollow, the walls }inch thick. The clay has turned to stone, 
thus being preserved, and the inscriptions repeat hieroglyphs known to correspond to familiar phrases. 

The account in which this occurs is that ofa discovery made by Prof. William Niven, afield archeologist 
of Mexico City; and his statements as to the age andvalue ofhis finds are confirmed by Dr. Edward E. Seler 
head of the National School of Archzeology of the Republic of Mexico. The latter authority declares the 
ruins and relics to be the evidences of a civilization new to archeology, though bearing some resemblance 
to the ruins of the Tigrisand Euphrates. This center of civilization lies about 40 minutes’ ride from Mexico 
City, under the suburb of Azcapotzalco. 

It is 18 feet beneath the surface, and from it have been produced pottery of a type different from any 
hitherto found in Mexico, an entire goldsmith’s outfit with patterns and molds for the making of ornaments 
of gold and silver, pendants and rings and beads of jade, copper knives which cut like steel, skulls containing 
teeth, whose cavities are filled with cement and turquoise, the cylinders just mentioned,and many other 
objects. 

These things were found in an immense basin containing the ruins of a city some 10 miles long by 3 or 4 
miles wide. Its houses were of laid stone, cemented with a white cement, unlike the black cement of Mitla 
or the gray composition of Palenque. The rooms were of uniform height—9 feet; the floors of tile or rather , 
of small squares of cement, colored and traced in beautiful patterns; the walls ornamented with frescoes 
and friezes, showing a remarkable development of the color art. Paints used on these buildings, though 
evidently of vegetable composition and more than 3,000 years old, are fresh and do not fade when exposed 
to light. 

The skulls and arrowheads found in the soil above are similar to those found in other parts, and relate 
to peoples having no connection with the occupants of this ancient city. Does not this prove that so-called 
“‘primitive man” was merely odd tribes of lowly nomads or settlers, belonging to fallen remnants of earlier 
civilization; whereas many anthropologists seem to try to make out that they represent an earlier stage in 
evolution? This ancient city flourished long before the owners of the skulls and arrowheads. All through 
the period of Aztec civilization it lay buried and unsuspected by the Aztecs. 

The great age of this civilization is amply proved by the fact that the city was buried under the wash 
of a great river that came down from the mountains. Geological considerations enable us to fix the date of 
that river back beyond other changes that have taken place in the ground since. Hence the city must be 
older still. And even before this flood the city was probably already abandoned through pestilence, war, 
or some such cause. It was quite by accident that it was found; the exploring party chanced to step into 
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WALDSEEMULLER’S SEGMENT MAP. 


raphers of the early part of the sixteenth century pictured it. 


This map was drawn in distinct segments which, united at their ends and fastened together, as is shown in the construction of geographic globes, gives the full 
outline, in solido, of the world as the cartogr 
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a cave-in. It lies beneath the thick and long-cultivated residual soil, and consequently there may be an 
indefinite number of such cities almost anywhere. 

Among objects found was a dental cast ofa human mouth. The more we discover, the more do we confirm 
the teaching that civilization is not of recent growth. The older the civilization, the more advanced, 
this seems to be the rule everywhere. Clearly the arts of modern civilization have been known before and 
we are but rediscoverers of them. 


Adding to this account of recent discoveries, we note the results of just the beginning 
of an expedition, later than any of those mentioned by the author of the above. In 
The Geographical Journal, for November, we find the following account of the work 
by Prof. Hiram Bingham and his party, sent to Peru under the auspices of Yale Uni- 
versity, during the first five weeks following their arrival: 


Near Cuzco Prof. Bingham had made the interesting discovery of human bones in a deposit which, in 
the opinion of the geologist of the party, Prof. I. Bowman, certainly dates from the glacial period. The 
bones, which were covered by over 100 feet of conglomerate, gravel, sand, etc., had been partially exposed 
to view, owing to erosion and the cutting of a road in the side of the valley. They included three femora 
and one hip bone. Another important discovery was that of a ruined Inca city, placed on an almost inac- 
cessible ridge flanked by fine precipices not far from the left bank of the Urubamba, three days journey 
from Ollantaytambo. Prof. Bingham says that among all the Inca cities that he has visited none even 
remotely approaches this in importance. The ruins are very extensive, and the stonework is as fine as 
any in Cuzco or Ollantaytambo. One building is remarkable for its large and beautiful windows, another 
for its finely worked stones—some of them 13 and 14 feet long. Prof. Bingham believes the city to have 
been the ancient Pitcos (Vitcos), or Pitchu, mentioned by Father Calancha and also by Ocampo. The 
latter says that Pitcos ‘‘is ina very high mountain * * * where there is a plaza of considerable size,”’ 
and describes the buildings as ‘‘suntuosisimos de grande magestad,”’ and built with great art. The place 
is now known as Machu Pichu, i. e., Old Pichu, but it is so difficult of access that no one in the neighbor- 
hood has seen it. Prof. Bingham, who had taken a number of photographs of the ruins, hoped to return 
shortly and spend some time making a plan of them and clearing away the jungle by which a large part 
is covered. 


‘“The Naming of America’’ is the title of the leading article in the latest issue of 
The Journal of American History. The article was suggested by the recent celebra- 
tion (in July of this year) in the little, but ancient, town of St. Die, France, commemo- 
rative of the naming of the New World. The author gives a brief sketch of the Gym- 
nase Vosgien, the society which secured and translated Vespucius’s Epistola, the erec- 
tion in 1507 of the first printing press in St. Die and of its first product—the famous 
Cosmographiz Introductio, which contained an account of the ancients’ conception 
of the geography of the world, together with the story of the four voyages of Americus 
Vespucius. It was in this work that the celebrated geographer and cartographer, 
Martin Waldseemiller, declared that the new-found continent should bear the name 
of America, in honor of the explorer. 

The writer then deals briefly with the finding of the long-lost map of Waldseemiiller, 
etc. The article itself contains nothing new on the subject, but is of course inter- 
esting to those uninformed as to early accounts of the discovery and exploration of the 
Western World. The March, 1904, issue of THk BULLETIN contained a comprehensive 
account covering this same ground and we reproduce herewith one of the maps pub- 
lished in connection therewith. 


‘Exploration of the Ibera Lagoon, Argentine Republic,’’ is another article in the 
same issue of The Geographical Journal. After referring to the fact that this large 
area has hitherto remained comparatively unknown, the article continues: 


The vote of the necessary funds by the Argentine Chamber enabled the Sociedad Cientifica Argentinat 
which had zealously supported the project, to organize an expedition early last year under the leadership 
of Lieut. Col. Pedro Uhart, for whose guidance detailed instructions were drawn up * * *. A solution 
of the following, among other questions, was aimed at. Does any connection exist between the rise of 
the Parana and the increase of lagoon water? Are there movements of water in the basin? Do traces 
exist in the neighborhood of an ancient bed of the Parana? What is the relative extent of open water and 
of reed beds, etc.? Would a drainage of the swamp be desirable? Geological, botanical, and zoological 
observations and collections were also to be made, and the possibilities of cultivation, acclimatization of 
fish, etc., were to be considered. From a statement by the president of the Sociedad Cientifica Argentina 
in his annual address it appears that the exploration was then approaching completion, and that an account 
of his operations was expected from Col. Uhart. It has not, however, appeared in any of the numbers of 
the Anales received up to the present date. 
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‘“‘The Egerton Map of Early American Discoveries” is the title of an extended 
study of this most interesting relic of the cartographers of the early sixteenth century 
by Orville A. Derby in the November Geographical Journal. The map has been pre- 
served in the British Museum, and was almost unknown and inaccessible until The 
Journal reproduced it in its issue of July, 1910. The authorship of the map is not 
yet definitely known, and Mr. Derby enters into a thorough discussion of this ques- 
tion as well as a study of the chronology of the early discoveries in the light of the 
facts deduced from his studies of this as well as the other known maps presumably 
contemporaneous therewith and dealing with the mouth of the Amazon and the con- 
tiguous territory. 


The Survey of Colombia. The recent report of Sr. Julho Garzon Nieto, director of 
the office of longitudes, Colombia, published in the Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores, is full of valuable information aside from the technical details. The work 
originally contemplated the execution of the necessary surveys to serve as the basis 
for an accurate map of Colombia, and in submitting the report of these surveys Sr. 
Nieto includes under the narrative of the journeys a wealth of information on the 
geography and economic condition of the districts visited, some of which were com- 
paratively little known. 

The surveying party descended the Magdalena River to the sea, then followed the 
coast westward to the mouth of the Atrato, and thence across to the Pacific by the 
valley. From Buenaventura, after carrying outa survey of the Pacific coast, the party 
crossed over into the valley of the Cauca, to which the rest of the time was then 
devoted. : 

Summarizing the work briefly: Five hundred and ninety-two astronomical observa- 
tions, with the associated meteorological data, were secured, as well as 652 independ- 
ent meteorological observations; surveys were made of the Magdalena from Girardot 
to Baranquilla; of the Atlantic coast from Baranquilla to the Rio de la Miel; of the 
Atrato from the Boca del Leon to Quibdo; of the Rios Bojaya, Uva, Napipi, and 
Limon (in the upper basin of the Atrato and between this and the Pacific); of the 
Pacific coast from the Bahia de Limon to Panama, and of the Cauca from Cali to 
Cartago. 

These operations were attended by much hard work and occasional danger. The 
party was more than once in peril while navigating along the dangerous parts of the 
coast or on the flooded streams between the Atrato and the Pacific. The account 
gives information as to the population of the towns and as to the industries carried 
on, the activity in planting, rubber collecting, etc., on the shores of the Gulf of 
Uraba. Complimentary mention of the town of Quibdo and its industries is made. 
While the country between the Atrato and the Pacific is as yet undeveloped, improve- 
ment in methods of communication and transportation will result in the rapid progress 
of this section of the country. 


‘* Women of America Unite for a Colossal Peace Statue at Panama Canal,’’ is an 
article in the November issue of The Advocate of Peace, written by Mary E. Garbutt, 
which explains and advocates the movement to unite the women of America to 
memorialize Congress for a peace statue to be erected at the entrance to the Panama 
Canal. 

The movement was started in Los Angeles, California, and is meeting with the ap- 
proval and cooperation of many of the women’s organizations throughout the country. 

The following excerpt from the article serves to show the spirit behind this laudable 
undertaking: 

The completion of so gigantic an undertaking as the Panama Canal deserves some special and unique 
recognition commensurate with its importance. The building of this canal is one more achievement of 
civilization to bring the nations of the earth into closer relationship. Every step in this direction lays a 
surer foundation for that international peace and fraternity we desire to see consummated. 

As an educational agency in the interest of a world-wide peace, as well as to commemorate this splendid 
piece of work, such a statue as proposed is eminently fitting. ‘‘As the ‘Christ of the Andes’ has been and 


is an inspiration to South America, so a peace statue at the Panama Canal,”’ writes the secretary of the W orld- 
Federation League, ‘‘ will be helpful in many ways.” 


1158 THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


‘‘A Flying Ship in 1709,’ is the title of an article appearing in the November num- 
ber of The Open Court, which gives a reproduction of an article which appeared in No. 
56 of the Evening Post, a newspaper published in the reign of Queen Anne, and bear- 
ing date 20-22d December, 1709. The original article contained a translation of the 
petition which was presented to the King of Portugal in behalf of the supposed inven- 
tor, a Brazillian priest by the name of Father Bartholomew Laurent, in which the 
description of this curious flying ship and its probable uses are set forth. Although 
the description and accompanying picture of this imagined vessel conclusively shows 
how vague and impracticable were the ideas of aviation at that time, the account is 
interesting, inasmuch as it demonstrates that the question of conquering the air was 
being seriously considered in Brazil over 200 years ago. 


““Campos de Petroleo en Mexico,’’ by R. B. Estrada, is an illustrated descriptive 
article dealing with the oil fields in Mexico, the stimulating effect upon the exploit- 
ing companies of the anticipated early opening of the Panama Canal and the conse- 
quent demand for oil for fuel for the passing ocean vessels, and giving details of the 
production of some of the larger oil companies now in Mexico. It appears in the Span- 
ish Ingenieria, for October. 


‘‘ Republic of the United States of Brazil,’’ is the title of an article in the South 
American supplement of The London Times, which deals exhaustively with the sugar 
industry in Brazil. It traces the industry from the time that steam was introduced 
as a motive power in Pernambuco, in the several sugar factories, down to the present, 
when the latest methods of cultivation of the cane and the most up-to-date scientific 
invention relating to the industry have been adopted in this section of Brazil. Statis- 
tical tables relative to the cultivation and yield are given with names of proprietors of 
factories, location, name of factory, capital, staff, raw material (in tons), power used, 
output, and value. The article also contains shorter sketches of the industry in Ceara 
and Maranhao. 

The same issue contains the message of the President of Colombia; also, special 
articles on ‘‘South American Boundaries,’’ by Augustin de las Manos Albas; ‘‘ When 
the Panama Canal is Opened,’’ by Commander E. Hamilton Currey, R. N.; ‘‘ From 
the Sea to Bogota,’ ‘‘ The Southernmost Commercial Town in the World ’’ (Punta 
Arenas); ‘‘Maurice O’Higgins;’’ a comprehensive article on Argentine statistics, 
accompanied by numerous charts and maps issued by the statistical and rural depart- 
ment of the ministry of agriculture of Argentina; ‘‘ Bahia Blanca—A Port with a 
Future,’’ ‘‘ The City of the Kings,’’ (Lima); ‘‘ Chilean Independence Day,’’ and 
other articles, besides two-editorials on the Panama Canal. 


‘“The Prospects of Nitrate Companies,’’ in The South American Journal, deals 
at some length with the outlook of the nitrate industry and the prospects of the many 
companies engaged in its exploitation. The writer evidently anticipates something 
of a boom in the industry, and elucidates the reasons therefor, and that in a very con- 
vincing manner. 


“The Argentine Railway Year,’’ in the October 28 issue of The Economist (Lon- 
don), gives a most comprehensive report on the prosperity of the five leading railways 
of Argentina, viz, the Buenos Aires & Pacific, the Buenos Aires Great Southern, 
Buenos Aires Western, Central Argentine, and the Entre Rios. Tabulated summaries 
of gross receipts, working expenses, and net revenue are given, as are also tables show- 
ing receipts per mile and the percentage of passenger and freight traffic, dividends 
for past two years, etc. 


‘Commerce and the Panama Canal’’ is a thoughtful editorial in The American 
Banker of November 4. Since Canada’s rejection of reciprocity the United States is, 
in the opinion of the editor, forced to look southward for countries with which to 
cultivate commercial relations. Recognizing the fact that the enormous home con- 
sumption of our food products will soon place the United States in the ranks of food- 
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importing countries, the writer emphasizes the necessity of reciprocity treaties with 
the South American countries, also dwelling on the great advantage to be derived 
from the opening of the Panama Canal, which will give New York 2,500 miles and 
New Orleans 3,500 miles advantage over Great Britain in the shipping to the great 
Pacific coast of South America. 


‘“‘ Inorganic Nitrogenous Plant Foods,’’ by Dr. I’. J. Machalske, is an informative 
article in The American Fertilizer of October 7, 1911, dealing historically, scientifically, 
and practically with the fertilization of soils. Much of the article is given to Chilean 
saltpeter (sodium nitrate) and detailed description of the industry in Chile, mode of 
excavating the crude nitrate, its chemical constituents, amount exported, etc. The 
scientific method of obtaining nitrogen from the air is also gone into and thoroughly 
explained. 


‘* Panama Quarantine ’’ is an article in Modern Sanitation, written by J. W. Davis, 
describing the pleasant features of the quarantine station on the little island of Culebra 
in the bay of Panama, and giving some interesting facts as to the efficiency of this 
service and statistics furnished by Dr. Fleetwood Gruber, the medical officer in charge. 


‘A Peruvian Foundry on Top o’ the World,’ by William T. Paul, is a most instructive 
article, describing the new foundry of the Cerro de Pasco Mining Co., at La Fundacion, 
near Cerro de Pasco, Peru. The description, while more or less technical in character, 
is of interest to the general reader, and is well illustrated by two diagrams and no less 
than 10 views of the plant and its special features. The article appears in the Septem- 
ber number of Castings. 


‘“The Lumber Industry in Mexico,’ by S. E. Dean, in The Mexican Financier 
of September 30, contains some not only interesting but astonishing facts relative to 
this industry in Mexico. For instance: 


Among all the industries of Mexico, great though has been their growth during the past 10 years, none 
has shown the development and the increase in value of the lumber trade. In the past decade it has 
outstriped the mining output, beaten the cattle ‘industry, and left 'agriculture ‘and horticulture far in the 
rear. 

In the State of Chihuahua, which is a fair sample of the lumber-producing States of Mexico, the lumber 
output has more than increased ten-fold in 10 years. Where the production of dressed lumber was 15,000 
feet a day 10 years ago, it is now more than 150,000 feet daily. During the past year the output in Chi- 
huahua,as well as in other portions of Mexico, has maintained this great increase, despite the troublous 
times through which the Republic has passed.” 

The supply of standing timber, all good and all untouched by saw as yet, in Mexico, is conservatively 
estimated at 2,000,000,000 acres, good for 6,000 feet of first-class lumber per acre * * *. Indeed, there is 
enough standing timber in Mexico to supply both the United States and Mexico for the next 50 years. 
Compared with the mineral output of the Republic, it may be stated, again conservatively, that the 
lumber of Mexico is worth more than all her mines combined.” 


‘‘ Encouraging Outlook at Mexico Mines of El Oro ’’ sums up the present situation 


at this plant as seen by the London correspondent of Mining and Scientific Press 
(San Francisco) in the November 11 number. 


‘‘Le Charbon au Mexique,’’ by M. Schwarz, in the Bulletin de la Sociéte des 
Ingénieurs Coloniauz (Paris), is along and detailed account of the Mexican coal deposits, 
areas where found, exploitation of the industry, the companies engaged therein, with 
sketches of the properties of each, etc., as well as giving a technical discussion of the 
geological phases of the kinds of coal found. 


‘“ The New President of Mexico,’ by Fielding Provost, is the leading article in 
the November Pan-American Magazine. It is a biographical sketch of President 
Madero and deals somewhat with his family history, with the conditions that brought 
about the revolution in Mexico, with the Madero family’s connection therewith, and, 
finally, with a most hopeful prophecy as to the country’s future. 


In the Spanish section of the same publication we note ‘‘ Progreso del Estado de 
Durango,’’ a condensed history of the State of Durango, Mexico. 





A Search for the Apex of America. High Mountain Climbing in Peru and Bolivia, 
including the Conquest of Huascaran. By Annie 8S. Peck, A. M., with numerous 
illustrations. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1911. 8vo. 370 pages, $3.50. 

Cold-blooded scientists may differ as to the exact facts and figures, as well as to the 
estimated values given by Miss Peck in her several mountain-climbing adventures 
into the snow-clad regions of the Andes. She herself frankly acknowledges that veri- 
fication by better-equipped expeditions must ultimately be secured. But the book is 
not put out to claim indisputable data relating to Huascaran or other snow-clad peaks 
in South America. It is a relation of fact, of accomplishment, a personal narrative, 
and as such must be read and enjoyed by those who love to follow what a human 
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MOUNT MISTI, AREQUIPA, PERU. 


Ascending this mountain, 19,200 feet high, marked one of the earlier achievements of Miss Peck. Since 
then the plucky mountain climber has succeeded in reaching the heights of still loftier summits. Her 
latest conquest was the snow-clad Huascaran, whose summit she attained on her sixth persistent 
attempt. 

being—and a woman at that—can do in the face of obstacles. Those who admire 
pluck will enjoy the experiences of the author, who learned the lesson of Bruce’s 
spider, and ceased to try, try again, only when she succeeded on the sixth attempt, 
Friday, August 28, 1908, in standing on the top of Huascaran. It is a story of pluck 
clear through, and a well-told story. There are lots of pleasant paragraphs about her 
experiences in addition to the mountain climbing; there is also an unfailing sense 
of humor, with a delightful assertion that she is a woman who in many instances 
knew better than the men just what she wanted, although they seldom agreed with 
her until it was too late. All such side issues are interesting, but nothing dulls the 
ambition she had to climb mountains, and that is the essence of the book, as the 
reader will find. 
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The Ten Republics. Crown. 8vo. 292 pages, with 12 maps. London, George 
Routledge & Sons, 1911. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is the first and introductory volume of a series to be called ‘‘ Porter’s Progress 
of Nations,’ the others, 15 to 20 volumes in all, to be paper bound and to sell at 1 
shilling each. The intention is to give the history and present condition of each 
country in the grand divisions of the world, each volume serving as a condensed 
study of economic development in the nations which it covers. Of particular inter- 
est to readers of the BULLETIN are the Central American Series, the North American 
Series, and this first volume, dealing with South America (and a long chapter on 
Panama). The 10 Republics of the southern continent are well handled. While the 
series is intended rather for the British than for the American reader, yet the facts as 
given are serviceable for anyone. The editor is Mr. Robert P. Porter, whose name 
as a trustworthy traveler, statistician, and writer is well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Historical Atlas. By William R. Shepherd, professor of history in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 216 pages of maps, 94 pages of index, by means of which 
any place mentioned in the atlas can be located. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1911. $2.50. 

Charles H. Haskins, professor of history in Harvard? University, is editing{}the 
American Historical Series, and this is one of the first volumes to appear, naturally a 
volume which should accompany and be supplemental tofall the others. Offcourse 
with the name of such an editor and such a publisher, this atlas 1nust be thoroughly 
trustworthy and therefore appropriate for the library of every student desirous of 
confirming the statements of the written page. Its particular value for students 
of Latin America, however, lies in the fact that several [maps are given exclu- 
sively to the areas of Latin occupation in ‘America, and other maps demonstrate 
better than is generally the case the relation of Latin American development to the 
history ef the world. 


La Conferencia Pan-Americana de Buenos Aires. ‘The report made by the delegates 
of Chile to the Fourth International American Conference at Buenos Aires, July 
12 to August 27, 1910. 

Issued by the ministry of foreign affairs of Chile, this volume is an official résumé 
of the official proceedings of that conference, with such data as would necessarily be 
added by delegates. The letter press work is most excellent and shows the advanced 
stage which the printing art has reached in Chile. 


Coleccién Ariel. From the press of Avelino Alsina, in San Jose de Costa Rica, 
come to the Columbus Memorial Library nine small duodecimo volumes, paper cov- 
ered, of about 50 to 100 pages, and at a price of 15 to 30 cents (gold) each, which have 
been published at frequent intervals as a library collection of the choicest literature 
of the world. There are ‘‘Fragments of the Diary of Amiel,” ‘“‘ Poems of Gamboa,”’ 
‘‘Man and the Earth,’’ by Reclus, with other translations, or Spanish prose and 
poems, placed thus easily into the hands of lovers of literature The appearance of 
this series shows the highly intellectual character of the people of that part of Central 
America, and while the volumes are of themselves intrinsically worth while for their 
pure Spanish, and are practically convenient as pocket companions, yet they are of 
incidental interest as indicative of the tastes in that charming Republic that boasts 
of having more school-teachers than soldiers. The editor is Sr. Joaquin Garcia Monje, 
and the BULLETIN wishes him all success in his delightful work. 
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Title. Date. | Author. 
| 
ARGENTINA. 
Bullerinvotihwe cD) crensapAcricolazZ sass sae Sept. 8 | R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
| eral, Buenos Aires. 
ANANTH QO} OS) UOMO 5 oscocsnocosasaacoucdoosasuanscesmeosec Sept. 13 | Do. 
Bulletin of the Ministry of Public Works. ...................---- Sept. 21 | Do. 
Trade notes.—Breweries in Argentina; liquid fuel on the Pacific | Sept. 22 Do. 
Ry. Co.; vessels carrying immigrants exempted from payment 
of port dues; sugar cane crushed by the Tucuman sugar mills; 
live-stock exportation; cultivation of the grape in Province of 
Mendoza; latest reports from Ministry of Agriculture on crop of 
cereals; exportation of cereals. | 
Annual report on commerce and industries, Rosario, year 1910....| Sept. 23 Do. 
Argentine petroleum ...............- ee nals OY, Saar yin Waly areas Sept. 30 | Do. 
Trade notes.—Trade in frozen meats; bill granting Government | Oct. 7 Do. 
bounty to the first freezing works in Province of Entre Rios; 
pneumatic-tube system in Buenos Aires; formation of tobacco 
trust. 
Exports declared September quarter, 1911.....................-. (1) Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Boo tsianGkshoesyekee ees. wee eee rae ae ee eee Sept. 18 | Jay White, consul, Santos. 
INIGWS Cialel WRVIS TORN oo noc oocus ouomonasnouscobcsnaesocuenzocee =O zccc0 Do. 
Notes on the construction of the port of Para....................- Oct. 9) G.H. Pickerell, consul, Para. 
CHILE. 
Trade and industrial notes.—11,000,000 Spanish quintals (quin- | Sept. 19 | A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
tal=101.4 pounds) of nitrate exported from Chile during August, paraiso. 
1911, against 5,925,940 Spanish quintals for same period in 1910; 
316 carriages imported into Chile during 1910 (duty on carriages 
is 60 per cent); Chilean customs receipts for August, 1911; num- 
ber of persons employed in nitrate works of the Province of 
Tarapaca, Chile; $2,555,000 United States gold expended on 
erection of new steel plant at Corral, Chile. 
Extension of credit to Chilean merchants. ..............--.------ Oct. 3 Do. : 
(GTA TAA CORY OO ER ry eee a eee at eee oat Fete ay Se ce Oct. 17| W. W.® Winslow, consul, 
Valparaiso. 
Trade and industrial notes.—Chilean customs receipts for Sep- |...do....- Do. 
tember, 1911; tin exported from Bolivia for first three months 
of 1911; orders placed by Chilean Government with various 
firms in Chile for 373,000 railway ties; 87,104,188 pounds sugar 
imported into Chile during first six months of 1911 against 
104,763,373 pounds for the same period of 1910 and 88,816,519 
pounds for like period of 1909; international parcels post busi- 
ness with Chile increasing rapidly; lumps of gold quartz found | 
at Putu near Talca, Chile. 
BlastiurnacerateC orale: eeepc een eer eerste Octy 170 Do. 
ECUADOR. 
New contract_made by the Government of Ecuador with the | Oct. 2) Evan E. Young, American 
Compania Nacional. minister, Quito. 
GUATEMALA. 
THO CKS aero eee eis ar Pe eee ey ROE oe ae Oct. 25 | Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 
general, Guatemala City. 
FopulationtonGuatemalanicitiesaa-seeeeeeeeeee eee ee eee eeenee Oct. 31 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
(Ruineralicarsih earses cei eae seaescerae scar eee eee ener nere Oct. 13 | A. T. Haeberle, consul, Te- 
gucigalpa. 
IVE IES CrATORS Axe ee ee ee ee Sse seen eee eens Oct. 16 Do. 
Import trade of Puerto Cortes for six months ended June 30, 1911. Nov. 7 ed Pawson: consul, Puerto 
ortes. 
MEXICO. | 
Mexican towns on northern frontier to ask for the restoration of | Oct. 7)| A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales, 
former free-trade zone. Sonora. : 
Motor vehicles asncece nose Grose as cee Sa eeeeee Oct. 9 | Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 


1 Undated. 
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| 
Title. | 


Date. 


Author. 





MEXICO—Ccontinued. 





Commercial and industrial notes.—O pening of a branch railroad | Oct. 10 
line to the mining camp Cusihuiriachic; early completion of | 
Northwestern Rwy. to —] Paso. 

Rieportiontforeignvcommenrcese eee eee eee ene ee eeer eee ee eee eee | Oct. 11 

Cottonstoibeiproducedmereecesse scenes ae seer eek a oee seen aeees | Oct. 16 

First exportation of refined sugar from the west coast of Mexico | Oct. 17 
to the United States passes through Nogales. 

INewsAunericani colony: tmcce sce cee arco eee ee eee eens Oct. 18 

Dips, disinfectants and stock powders..............-.-----------|--- Gos=eee 

I; ON C2 poke a a eS EN Cea Rene ENE SRA its eA Me Neer es =AG@-con6 

IRD DELANOUS bRya5 eee ke yas See oye ae ee sees PEdoze ee 

1D) eS Sacer sen Ree er Bie Seen ons Sei een ear ean a Oneees 

IMiar ke tiOrmleanrs€S vaca cis eier Richness are Sea ae ee ES 00 @acoe 

Petroleum productas-csscere ce een on mee Cee ee EL eee nae ence ed Oseaee 

Ixtle and the fiber industry in San Luis Potosi .............--.-| Oct. 20 

Commercial and industrial notes.—Contract for timber road con- | Oct. 21 
necting with the Northwestern; concession to build an ice 
plant in Chihuahua; reopening of smelter of copper company; | 
settlement of strike of laborers on the Conchos Dam near Santa | 
Rosalia; reported reopening of Ramon Corona Mine. 

AOU DIRT TMACIMIONOAY  . So caecdnaceosoccsososeoosusssoooscsodss ~cCOscs60 

Slougoyoniave incl wey WNITS os ..5ccsce54scescssceseeucseecucoses Sa0 Ossehe 

Salevormusicallins trim Cnt sass eee ee eee Eee ae renee Oct. 23 

IDipsandidismiectants orca ttlesseeeeeeeeeeee eee eee tee eeteee | Oct. 24 

Cementiandilimess cess etr cee Noe ae ae Sane Sn eee Oct. 27 

Mexican Gulf Coast Agricultural Association.............-.----- | Oct. 29 

Cottonkcro pesca aoe eee ae eee ane Cornea Oct. 30 

Tampico notes.—Packing and ice plant; machine shop and |...do..... 
foundry; new lumber yard; citrous fruit shipments; proposed 
office building; increased importations of automobiles and | 
bicycles; exports of bananas; shipment of cattle to Italy; | 
imports of safes; exports of crude oil; new pipe line and wharf; 
new steam plow; pineapples and bananas; oil tanks on fire. 

EVOO LIN peso tee er ea tee ayn ee ny Pegg oe ep eT ges NeeeO Oacbue 

Carre Guip men tin sets sees ce Sas ae ae ROE PEED |. 5c0Oscace 

CweiaA® Coyaosiis Ayal mA. — 522s 55252 soe sco2 bees oocsseeeesee-e 2d Oss. 

Steelawoollandisteellshraivanlgs see see eee 500 scacc 

IROOM OO CAN ONG! TN ONOMIS =< soc sccsctosseeseesccacesosseseres | Oct. 31 

Ornamental iron and wire lawn fences. .-..-....-...--.--------- | Noy. 2 

IETeMOS GING! ENP OHMS. co csccsccscscosnasccoescooecd naar |p 5COncca: 

Mexican pecan Chop sas cea acer eae agar he Sa re yee | Nov. 3 

No market for concrete machinery..-.-....--.......--.----------- led O create 

“Carica Papaya” or ‘‘ Melon Zapote”’ and juice thereof. .......-.- JecoOOecccc 

Power project for San Luis Potosi, Mexico............-..-----.- Undated 

Annual commercial report—Part Il1I—Review of import trade...) Nov. 4 

Free entry of foreign corn, in Yucatan, Campeche, and Tabasco, | Nov. 7 
Mexico. 

PARAGUAY. 

Marke tpioreAan enicantsallt= =e) ee eee ee ree reta eae eeeee eee eee Sept. 23 

Shoetirad et qo es Rae ae ee eee ee ey Se ee Sept. 25 

oan tosParaguayan |Govermmentas-- 2525552 ese2-2- 4552542225222 | Sept. 27 

PERU. | 

Croatian colonists for Peru from the United States............-- Sept. 23 

IRELUVAAMeATIT UILIES epee et eres see see ee eer Ree eee ee | Sept. 26 

Federal decree regarding the sanitary control of plant and seed | Sept. 29 
importations into Peru. | 

VENEZUELA. 
lice plamt established im WaiGuaira sss sess se ee ee Oct. 5 
Avayanit ElneRaeYS ma WEMGATOE.,.osccocedaocasassocnecocasosecounsoous Oct. 26 





M. Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
hua. 


| Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico City. 
| L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 
A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 


L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
dad Porfirio Diaz. 
A. J. Lespinasse, 


consul, 
Frontera. 


Do. 
W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
M. Letcher, Chi- 
huahua. 


consul, 


L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 
Do. 
Do. 
A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


C. E. Edwards, consul, Aca- 
pulco. 
Do. 
Do. 
F. Simpich, consul, Ense- 
nada. 
J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moras. 
F. Simpich, consul, Ense- 
nada. 


Do. 

C. E. Guyant, vice and dep- 
uty consul general in 
charge, Mexico City. 

F. Simpich, consul, Ense- 
nada. 

Do. 


.| W. L. Bonney, consul, San 


Luis Potosi. : 
C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
C. E. Guyant, vice and dep- 
uty consul general in 
charge, Mexico City. 


C. Ferris, consul, Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 


W. H. Robertson, consul 
general, Callao. 
Do. 


Do. 


I. A. Manning, consul, La 
Guaira. 


Do. 








2sREGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS. 


An important decision was recently rendered in the commercial 
courts In connection with the registration of trade-marks. The 
facts of the case are as follows: The plaintiff had registered the trade- 
mark of a well-known European musical instrument under his own 
name, without any authority from the foreign owners to do so. He 
then brought action against the legal representative of the mark 
and sought to deter him from selling the goods. The court has non- 
suited the plaintiff on the ground that he was not the original owner 
of the mark, nor had he any authority to register same. 


EXPORTS FIRST NINE MONTHS 1911. 


The exports of the Argentine Republic during’ the first nine 
months of 1911 amounted to 260,979,170 gold pesos. The principal 
items were stock products to the value of 126,575,730 gold pesos, 
agricultural products valued at 122,680,815 gold pesos, and forestal 
products to the value of 8,932,698 gold pesos. 


WHEAT CROP FOR 1911. 


The latest reports from the ministry of agriculture, according to 
an advice from the United States vice consul general at Buenos Aires, 
predict that this year’s crop of cereals will exceed that of 1907 which ~ 
was a record year. In%1907 the wheat crop was 5,500,000 tons, of 
which 3,500,000 tons were exported. It is estimated that the ex- 
ports of wheat from this year’s crop will reach or exceed 4,000,000 


tons. 
PROPOSED IRRIGATION IN PATAGONIA. 


The Argentine Government has appomted a corps of engineers, 
under the able direction*of Sr. Carlos Wanters, to report upon a plan 
submitted to it for the irrigation of lands tributary or adjacent to the 
Negro River in Patagonia, 


TRANSPORTATION OF CEREALS. 


It is estimated that the railways of the Argentine Republic are 
capable of transporting a crop of cereals amounting to 1,561,525 tons, 
employing for this purpose 67,704 cars. The area under cereal cul- 
tivation in 1911 is calculated at 1,000,000 square meters. 

The port of Rosario is equipped for loading into ships from 7,000 
to 8,000 tons of cereals daily, and the port of Bahia Blanca can handle 
about 35,000 tons daily. 





1164 1 Gold peso=$0.965 U.S. gold. 
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The imports of sacks into the Argentine,Republic in 1910, princi- 
pally for use in harvesting the crop of cereals, amounted to 35,070,725 
kilos, and it is calculated that for 1911 these imports will approxi- 
mate 40,000,000 kilos. 


THEATER AND LIBRARY ATTENDANCE. 


Interesting data are at hand showing the attendance at the theaters 
and the libraries of Buenos Aires for the month of September, 1911. 
In the 75 playhouses there were given during the month 2,010 per- 
formances. At these productions there were present 825,690 persons 
and entrance fees paid amounting to $486,167. There are four public 
libraries in the city, and during the month of September 13,783 
works were consulted by the 9,674 persons in attendance. 


TOBACCO COMBINATION. 


The Argentine Tobacco Co., registered in London during October, 
1911, has acquired 12 of the leading factories in Argentina. The 
company will continue to raise tobacco and manufacture the leaf 
into cigars and cigarettes, enjoying the economies and advantages 
which accrue to combined industries. 


BOUNTY ON STOCK INDUSTRY. 


A report from Vice Consul General Ross J. Hazeltine at Buenos 
Aires advises that the Chamber of Deputies has passed a bill granting 
a bounty to the first freezing works erected in the Province of Entre 
Rios. The bounty is to be paid for five years and to consist of $2 
per head for cattle, and $0.40 per head for sheep exported. 


CONSULAR NOTES. 


It is stated that the Argentine Government, through the ministry 
of agriculture, has exempted from the payment of port dues vessels 
carrying a minimum of 1,200 immigrants per voyage. 

The |Province lof Tucuman is rapidly becoming the center of the 
sugar industry of the Republic, its estimated output of sugar for 
the year 1911 being 160,000 tons. 

The live-stock exportation from Argentina for the first seven 
months of 1911 totaled 14,163 animals. 

Of the 111,808 acres devoted to the cultivation of the grape and 
production of wine in the Province of Mendoza, 18,810 acres are 
planted with French vines, and 92,998 with native varieties. 

A movement is on foot to also utilize the subways of Buenos 
Aires now under construction for a pneumatic tube service for car- 
rying the mails. 

The total declared exports from Rosario for the year ending June 
30, 1911, are $5,283,770. 
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NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO LIVERPOOL. 


The Lamport & Holt Line has inaugurated a new steamer service 
between Buenos Aires and Liverpool in which three vessels of 12,000 
tons each are employed. The ports of call between Buenos Aires 
and Liverpool are to be Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon, Vigo, and South- 


ampton. 
BUENOS AIRES TO PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


During the last 12 years the Buenos Aires to Pacific Railway has 
increased its lines from 687 kilometers to 5,127 kilometers, not 
including sections of railway now under construction but not yet 
opened to public service. 

The capital of this railway, which in 1899 was 25,600,000 pesos 
Argentine gold, now exceeds 192,500,000 gold pesos. To-day the 
railway extends not only to Mendoza and the surrounding country 
tributary thereto, but crosses the great pampa of central Argentina 
and links the Federal capital with the busy port of Bahia Blanca. 

The roadbed and rolling stock of the railway have been greatly 
improved, and the most modern passenger and freight cars are now 
employed in handling the immense and ever-growing traffic of this 
line. 

INCREASE OF RAILWAY CAPITAL. 

The boards of directors of the Buenos Aires Southern and the 
Buenos Aires Southwestern railways have increased their capital to 
the extent of £5,000,000 for the purpose of investing the same in 
the construction of new branches and other railway improvements 
in the Argentine Republic. 


STATUE TO DEAN FUNES. 


On December 8, 1911, there was dedicated at Buenos Aires a mon- 
ument to Dean Gregorio Funes, an illustrious patriot and historian 
of Argentina. Appropriate exercises were held and fitting tribute 
was paid to the noted ecclesiast. 
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BOLIVIA 





BUDGET FOR 1912. 


According to the proposed budget for the year 1912 and submitted 
to the Congress, the revenues are fixed at 18,330,100 bolivianos and 
the expenditures at 18,725,796.18 bolivianos, representing a deficit 
of 393,696.18 bolivianos. 

The expenditures are distributed as follows among the various 
departments: 
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Bolivianos. ! 


Wecrslabiive skye ess Asta ee ei. SR Ae ac eee = MANA Boe et eere eee ell Oe OO) 
Horeienirelationsrand worshipes= ==: 9a.) see =e eee ee re ak LOB, URS, 23) 
“(MIGASUUN isn sano nice seo nccc ce ecspeascoue sen SeRene ce ConeeerEesEeese sue 4,891, 797. 18 
Covermmentand i foment Osss== seer sys as es ee ee eon oon nas O0 
Trust evan cl Gann’ chu stray avery terete eee cen ag eae eee seecasess- hae, G27, 00 
Ribilircsinstrictionvandralerucullj ue mere ee Sash 2 So Seen 2, 070, 800. 10 
Warancdkcolomizatiolermssss ss amen ee ee oer eee ea eee OOUO MOSom OM 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA, OCTOBER, 1911. 


Through the courtesy of Sr. Don MI. V. Ballivian, jr., secretary of 
the Legation of Bolivia in Washington, the BULLETIN is enabled to 
publish the following table showing the exports from New York to 
Bolivia for the month of October, 1911: 


INGXSMING ics oc anc caoe essence coe soos soso cossesusorccobccnsecssesgs (yy Oe U4 
(CORROMLL Saeuneca cme Saniora tins Sas Se Oe at eer ee NOME nen Ge cle oie 23, 405. 49 
leicintchwehkes coneeeeoe aon canoes saoe Seen ee ds Seas nee see ee So Ue eases ounetsue 19, 470. 95 
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CUSTOMS MODIFICATIONS. 


The Chamber of Deputies of the Congress of Bolivia has passed a 
bill increasing the customs duties 15 per cent on the duties now in 
force, and imposing a duty of 2 per cent on merchandise hitherto 
included in the free list. Certain articles, such as coal, crude petro- 
leum, benzine, and denatured alcohol, are exempt from duties, as 
is also merchandise imported by the Federal or municipal Govern- 
ments for use in public works. Articles specified in railway con- 
tracts as free of duty because intended for use in railway construc- 
tion are also exempt from the payment of import duties. 


TARIJA TO QUIACA RAILWAY. 


The Chamber of Deputies has authorized the Federal Government 
to obtain estimates and bids for the construction of a railway 108 
miles in length from Quiaca, on the northern boundary of the Argen- 
tine Republic, to Tarija, Bolivia. The Government will guarantee 
interest on the money invested in construction at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 


BOLIVIAN RAILWAY CO.’S CONSTRUCTION. 


A recent report of the Bolivian Railway Co., published in “El 
Ferrocarril,’’ one of the leading newspapers of Cochabamba, shows 
the following results: 


The main line of the railway of this company to Potosi has been completed from Rio 
Mulatos to kilometer 80, and from Potosi to kilometer 33. There have been finished 





1 The boliviano has a value of approximately $0.39 United States gold. 
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197 culverts and 62 bridges, the station at Rio Mulatos has been erected, and the 
telegraph line extended to kilometer 136. Over 1,500 laborers are engaged in con- 
struction work, and 52 kilometers of the railway line still remain unfinished. 

The Cochabamba Railway line has been staked off to kilometer 107. Grading has 
been finished to kilometer 60, and grading work is actively progressing between kilo- 
meters 60 and 107. Ballasting has been finished up to kilometer 21, and is being 
pushed forward between kilometers 21 and 60. Track has been laid to kilometer 54.6, 
and the telegraph line is in operation to kilometer 93. Over 3,500 workmen are em- 
ployed in the construction of this line, and preliminary work is being undertaken 
between kilometers 85 and 107. No active work has been done on the remainder of 
the road covering a distance of about 115 kilometers. 

The line to Tupiza is staked up to kilometer 86, and grading is being done over 
this part of the right of way. Over 500 workmen are employed in the construction 
of this line. 

The line to Yungas has been definitely surveyed to kilometer 67, and active prepa- 
rations are being made for pushing construction as fast as possible. 


CHIMORE RAILWAY CONCESSION. 


The transportation and navigation committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Federal Congress of Bolivia has recommended that 
the National Congress grant a concession to Simon I. Patifio for the 
construction of a railway from Cochabamba to a port on the Chimore 
River. This railway is to be operated by electric or steam traction, or 
both, at the option of the concessionnaire. The recommended gauge 
of the railway is 75 centimeters, but if this gauge should be found 
unsuitable after the railway route has been surveyed, then a meter 
gauge line may be constructed. 

The survey is to be made within 18 months from the date of the 
concession, and the work must be commenced within six months after 
the opening of the Oruro to Cochabamba Railway to public traffic. 
The main line may be extended, or branch lines constructed, but in 
such cases the previous consent of the Government must be obtained. 
Recommendation is made that no parallel railways be allowed to be 
built within a zone extending 40 kilometers on either side of the right 
of way of the main line of the road. 

The construction material for building the railway is to be imported 
free of duty. At the end of 99 years the line and all its rolling stock, 
are to revert to the Government. 

The approximate cost of the railroad is £600,000. The conces- 
sionnaire has the option on the purchase of land up to 200,000 square 
leagues on the Chapare, Chimore, Mamore, and Isiboro Rivers and 
their tributaries, at the rate of 10 centavos per hectare within four 
years from the date of the granting of the concession. The conces- 
sionnaire must establish a port on the Chimore River, and may do so. 
on the other rivers mentioned above. 

The concession may be transferred to third parties, the previous 
consent of the Government having been obtained, but is not trans— 
ferable to a foreign government. 





A LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY. 


The secretary of foreign affairs of Brazil is being urged to consider 
the establishment of a Bibliotheca Internacional Latino Americana 
for the proper development of intellectual progress between the Latin 
American countries. 

HOMES FOR WORKMEN. 


The Congress is considering a project for the erection of homes for 
workmen and Government employees. For this purpose a bond 
issue of $5,000,000 at 5 per cent is embodied in the plan. The bill 
provides that a certain percentage of the salaries of workmen and 
Government officials be deducted monthly for the payment to the 
contracting companies. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The inaugural session of the International Chamber of Commerce 
of Brazil was formally held on November 15 in the presence of the 
President of the Republic and a large gathering of notables. This 
institution is the result of the energetic efforts of the minister of 
agriculture for its establishment, and it has for its object the develop- 
ment of commercial relations with other countries. It will also 
organize under its auspices information centers in countries which 
have commercial intercourse with Brazil. 


AN AERIAL CLUB. 


A movement is on foot to organize an “‘ Aero-club Brazileira”’ under 
the leadership of Dr. Alvaro de Teffé, Maj. José F. Leité de Castro, 
Dr. José Ribas Cadaval, Dr. Raphael Pinheiro, and Lieut. Mario 
Hermes da Fonseca. The object of this organization will not only 
be to experiment with aerial craft for amusement, but to establish 
a large fleet of aerial vessels for military defense and for use in explor- 
ing and exploiting the wilderness of Brazil. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


A bill has been presented to the Congress outlining an extensive 
irrigation project for the development of agriculture. The bill makes 
the following provisions for the payment of the heavy expenditures 
entailed in this scheme. For the construction and service of the 
urigation works a special irrigation fund shall be established consist- 
ing of 2 per cent of the total receipts of the Republic for a period of 10 
years, 5 per cent of the total receipts for 10 years of the preferential 
States, the proceeds from the sale of the products of the public lands, 
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and the taxes levied for the use of the irrigation works. Priority in 
the creation of the irrigation works will be granted to those States 
agreeing to the 5 per cent tax and are hence designated as preferential 
States. 

FISHERIES IN BRAZIL. 

A company has been organized in Brussels to develop the fishery 
_industries of Brazil. The company plans to establish model fishery 
schools and conduct the business along scientific lines. A land conces- 
sion will be asked for a joint colony of agriculturists and fishermen. 


METALLURGY INDUSTRY. 


To develop the metallurgy industry in Brazil the President of the 
Republic has been empowered to guarantee the use of national prod- 
ucts in preference to foreign, and to allow the same privileges over the 
national railways as are granted to the mining industry. 


BOUNTY ON YERBA MATE. 


The State of Para has passed a decree granting a bounty of approxi- 
mately 3 cents on every kilo of yerba maté exported to countries 
where this product is as yet little known. 


TO CONTROL THE CACAO INDUSTRY. 


The Cacao Congress which recently met at Bahia has appointed a 
permanent committee of five with headquarters in Bahia. This com- 
mittee is empowered to appoint delegates in the various cacao-produc- 
ing countries to thus form an international committee. The latter 
will receive reports from planters, so that they may at all times be 
informed as to the size and extent of the yield and be in a position to 
regulate the industry so as to prevent violent fluctuations in prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


The value of imports of boots and shoes into Brazil for 1910 is given 
at $333,495. The shoe factories in the State of Sao Paulo manufac- 
ture annually over 3,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes. 

Recent reports indicate that the works at the port of Para are now 
nearly completed. The Federal Government is providing the city 
with 'most modern docking facilities, while the State government is 
endeavoring to still further improve the hygienic and sanitary con- 
ditions. The completed works will possess an internal dock, floating 
docks, generating plant, warehouses, and many other features. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 


An important waterway service has been organized for the Amazon ~ 
River and its branches. Twelve vessels of 1,000 tons each, ade- 
quately equipped, and 14 smaller vessels for service on the smaller 
rivers will be commissioned for this line. 
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NEW BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 


Rio de.Janeiro Hotel Co. (ncorporated Portland, Me.); capital, 
$3,000,000; to erect first-class hotels in Rio. 

Anglo-Brazilian Power & Shipping Co. (London) ; capital, $1,500,000; 
general agricultural development and exploitation, particularly in 
Curityba, Parana. 

Société d’Exploitation Agricole de Ville Raffard (Paris); capital, 
about $125,000; agricultural development in Sao Paulo. 

Amazon River Steam Navigation Co. (London); capital, approxi- 
mately $1,500,000; development of navigation and agricultural pos- 
sibilities. - 

Jequié Rubber Syndicate (London); capital, $200,000; rubber cul- 
tivation in the State of Bahia. ; 

Société Franco Sud-Américaine de Travaux Publics (Paris); cap- 
ital, about $750,000; for construction of railways, ports, and other 
public improvements. 

Companhia Brazileira de Pescaria (Rio de Janeiro) ; capital, approx- 
imately $165,000; to develop the fishing industry and establish 
canning factories. 

RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 


The following concessions are reported as granted: 

To the Dourado Railroad to build a line from Sao Joao das Tres 
Barras to San Jose do Novo Horizonte. 

To the Bahia Minas Railroad to construct a branch from any 
convenient point of the line to Conquista City. 

To the Brazilian Railroad Construction Co. for the building, use, 
and enjoyment of a line from Antonio do Juquia to a point on the 
left bank of the Rio Ribeira de Iguape, about 400 kilometers below 
the mouth of the River Juquia. This concession to extend for 25 
years. 

To the Rede Sul Mineira to build a line from Santa Rita da Extrema 
to San Jose do Paraiso and to Arcos, about 500 kilometers long. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


The section of the Goyaz Railroad from Araguary to Catalao has 
been inaugurated. 

The governor of Para has signed a bill passed by Congress for the 
construction of railroad lines in the valleys of the Gurupy, Tocantins, 
Araguya, Xingu, and Tapajos Rivers, in the Brazilian Guiana. 

The plans and specifications for the line from Igarapava to Uberaba 
have been approved. 
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NEW LOAN. 


A law of October 18, 1911, authorizes the President to contract for 
a loan of £3,500,000 at 44 per cent and 1 per cent amortization, the 
proceeds to be applied to the national defense. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


According to a statement submitted by the minister of finances to 
the National Congress, the public debt of Chile on October 14, 1911, 
amounted to £43,166,270. 


INCREASED CUSTOMHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


The customhouse receipts of the Republic for the first nine months 
of the year amounted to $93,872,898 gold and $1,388,433 paper, 
revealing an increase over the corresponding period of the previous 
year of $9,987,402 gold and $251,157 paper. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION. 


According to latest statistics, the nitrate production for the first 
nine months of 1911 amounted to 40,468,158 quintals (101.6 pounds), 
of which 34,620,088 quintals were exported. 


MUNICIPAL SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 


The municipality of Valparaiso has approved the project to erect 
a new slaughterhouse. The plans designate the village of Portales 
for the site of this building, which is to be equipped with the most 
modern sanitary apparatuses. The contracting parties will pay an 
annual rental of $50,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


In the Province of Tarapaca, 21,402 persons are employed in the 
nitrate works. 

The international parcels-post business with Chile is increasing 
very rapidly. 

The importations of sugar into this country for the first six months 
of 1911 amounted to 87,104,138 pounds. 

During 1910 there were 316 carriages imported into Chile, of which 
274 were furnished by United States firms. 

About $2,555,000 United States gold has already been expended 
on the steel plant at Corral. It is estimated that over $1,500,000. 
more will be required to complete the works. 
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TO STUDY ABROAD. 


_ Sr. Pedro Aguirre Cerda has been named official delegate from 
Chile to the Congress of Social Hygiene, at Rome. 

Dr. Alejandro Mujica, of the medical school, has been commissioned 
to travel through Europe to study the latest methods and theories 
on the treatment of eyes. 


ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW. 


The annual exposition of cattle held under the direction of the 
National Agricultural Society at Santiago, Chile, was recently 
opened. The President of the Republic and a large distinguished 
gathering attended the opening of this interesting display of the 
pastural industry of the country. 


INVENTION FOR LIQUID FUEL. 


Interesting trials have been conducted at Valparaiso with an inven- 
tion by a native which, if proved satisfactory, will effect decided 
economies where fuel is used in large quantities. The apparatus is 
one for burning liquid fuel instead of coal in locomotives and other 
kinds of machinery. The instrument is simple and can be readily 
adjusted to any boiler. Smoke is absolutely suppressed by the 
use of this device, and the liquid fuel shows an economy of 75 per 
cent against the use of coal. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILROAD. 


The minister of industry and public works has received a proposal 
from a United States electrical concern to electrify the first section of 
the railroad from Los Andes to Las Vegas, at a cost of approximately 
four and a half to five and a half million dollars, according to the type 
of locomotive chosen. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTING PLANTS. 


The Diario Oficial of October 25, 1911, contains the text of two 
decrees granting concessions to supply electric-lighting facilities to 
the cities of Coquimbo and Calama. Work must be commenced 
within six months and completed within one year of date of concession. 


PLANS FOR NEW LINE COMPLETED. 


The plans for the projected railroad from Valparaiso to Casablanca 
have been completed. The line will have an extension of 57.799 
kilometers, and consist of branches from Casablanca to Ceniza, thence 
to Valparaiso. 





NEW CABINET. 


The new cabinet as reorganized by President Restrepo is reported 

as follows: 
Minister of the interior, Sr. Pedro M. Carrefio. 

Minister of foreign affairs, Sr. José Maria Gonzalez Valencia. 
Minister of finance, Sr. Francisco Restrepo Plata. 
Minister of war, Sr. José Manuel Arango. 
Minister of public instruction, Sr. Marco Fidel Suarez. 
Minister of public works, Sr. Simén Araujo. 
Minister of the treasury, Dr. Tomas Eastman. 





MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT RESTREPO. 


The message of President Restrepo, sent to Congress October 26, 
1911, calls particular attention to the need of passing certain very 
urgent iaws. Chief among them are those relating to extraordinary 
and supplementary credits, and to the budget for 1912. Then the 
following proposals are made for new laws: To establish a national 
administration district in the Archipelago of Providencia; for a par- 
cels post; for boats in the revenue service and the transshipment of 
merchandise; for the collection of the national stamp tax; for reform 
in the customs tariff; for the annullment of article 1, in law 59 of 
1909; for authorization to arrange the external debt and to carry 
out a loan for the conversion of paper money; for pensions and awards; 
for settlement of the debt of the Girardot Railway; for a military law 
of the country; and for obligatory military service. 

In regard to public instruction, the President commends the idea 
of introducing teachers from abroad with new methods of teaching. 
He recommends the projected railways from Puerto Wilches, Girardot, 
and Santa Marta, and he approves the efforts of the Government to 
compromise the differences existing between Colombia and other 
nations. He calls attention to the contracts arranged by the Goy- 
ernment with the Magdalena River Steamboat Co. and the Compafiia 
Colombiana de Navigacién Fluvial for the navigation of the Mag- 
dalena River, as they touch a subject of great importance to the 
welfare of the country. 

Among other projects of the Government, he emphasizes two as 
being very important: First, that of colonizing unoccupied lands; 
and second, that of reform in the banking laws of the nation. 


ef CITY IMPROVEMENT IN CARTAGENA. 


A fine monument to the Republic has recently been erected in 
Cartagena by the organization of national employees, who presented 
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it to the municipality. The statue was placed-in the centennial park 
and was dedicated during the centenary festivities. It shows the 
Republic—in symbol—standing on the earth, which is supported by 
two lions. 

ANOTHER INTENDANCY ESTABLISHED. 


By a decree of September 13, 1911, the National Congress has 
created a new intendancy, to be known as San Andrés de Providencia. 
For the maintenance of this new territorial division, a tax of 15 
per cent on all merchandise imported from foreign countries and a 
tax of $1 per 1,000 coconuts exported from Colombia have been 
established. 

DENTAL SCHOOL IN BOGOTA. 

Beginning early in the year 1912, there is to be established in Bogota 
a dental institute that will teach the science of dentistry in accord- 
ance with the latest improved methods employed in the dental col- 
leges of the United States. 


TELEGRAPH EXTENSION. 
The telegraph extension from Caceres to Ayabel has been completed 
and opened to the public service. 
TO CONTROL PLATINUM DEPOSITS. 


A report from London indicates that an English company has 
purchased the lands belonging to the Valle del Condoto, and will 
exploit the immense platinum and gold deposits. 





BUDGET FOR 1912. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1912 is given at the total sum of 
8,610,359.90 colones (colon=$0.465 gold) for Government expenses. 
Of this sum the allowance for the various departments is as follows: 


Colones. 
MecrclativerdepacuMmte mts acetate Se et oan es sess 150, 000. 00 
Initerronidepartiniemtsee=— ss ase ae ee Wey aR WN Ns RGR 1, 086, 279. 46 
Borcion alicimside par im emmy sae ee Time 2 eee sh Saas BF 207, 999. 75 
Wepariment OlshGe ss os ee ee ee ee Reece 329, 744. 00 
WepamimmenhrotneniotOn 4. eee SE 2... oes 24, 000. 00 
Deparimentior pilulie elallty 15. sacar. . a- = = = ee ls Se 117, 780. 00 
Department ol puloli@imstruciiontessse. 2 fes.see mc. 2. 8s tec eee ee 1, 201, 059. 04 
Departmentiol war andspaliceres Neer sass oe hod ee UE AS De 1, 255, 097. 35 
Deparimentiotmennine=aet= per een gee ee ee ie Tb Ae alse ole 42, 960. 00 
Department of commerce and industry..-.....--.--------------------- 2, 985, 531. 60 


To meet these expenses the income is estimated at 8,660,000 colones. 
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TARIFF CHANGES. 


By presidential decree of October 21, 1911, confetti is appraised in 
the national customshouse at the rate of 50 centavos per kilogram 
(1 colon=$0.465 gold, and 50 centavos is 4 a colon; 1 kilogram=2.20 
pounds). By legislative decree sole leather is appraised at the rate 
of 5 centavos per kilogram. The change is to go into effect Septem- 
ber 20, 1911, and to continue two years. 


NEW CANTONS. 


By congressional decree the new Canton of San Carlos has just 
been made in the Province of Alajuela. There are now 10 cantons 
in that Province. 

COFFEE CROP. 

According to recent statistics the coffee crop of the Republic for 
the year just ending was estimated at 206,609 sacks, weighing 
12,641,156 kilos (kilo =2.20 pounds), this crop being 1,775,770 kilos 
less than that of the year before. The amounts exported were as 
follows: 


Sacks 
Nae] Fos NAN Ne ia ae tL ee IARC Cr Sie BND Ae PLS We Pil le 169, 382 
United States. ou) oes. oii noe sae Ae ee ee pee 16, 652 
German yates ate. Bre Telnaes a5. a ee eee oe ee 13, 843 
Other countriesee sees Fe ie ame NGG. Jy a I 6, 722 


The mean price obtained in 1910-11 was 25.84 colones (colon= 
$0.465). 

PROPOSED ELECTRIC TRAMWAY. 

The Constitutional Congress of the Republic of Costa Rica has 
issued a decree, dated October 6, 1911, authorizing the construction 
of an electric tramway from the city of Alajuela to that of Grecia. 
Motive power may be taken from any of the neighboring streams 
as deemed best. The roads may be occupied without charge when 
necessary, and the right of eminent domain may be exercised. All 
material for construction may be introduced free of duty. For 25 
years a guaranty of 6 per cent will be extended by the Government, 
the cost not to be above 1,000,000 colones (colon=$0.465 gold). 
At the lapse of the concession the property reverts to the Govern- 
ment. Further details can be obtained by concessionaires on appli- 
cation. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT GOMEZ. 


At the opening of the Cuban Congress, on November 6, 1911, 
President José Miguel Gomez sent a message dealing with the affairs 
of the Government since April 3, 1911. 
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President Gdmez stated that the productive forces of the country 
were going forward under a peaceful and orderly régime. Foreign 
relations were cordial in every direction, and the diplomatic and 
consular service was on a sound footing. This was composed of 16 
ministers extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 8 secretaries of legation 
of the first class, 8 secretaries of the second class, 60 attachés, 9 
consuls general, 9 consuls of the first class, 32 of the second class, 4 
vice consuls, 15 consular agents, and 90 honorary consuls. Ratifica- 
tions of the arbitration agreement between Cuba and Brazil have 
been concluded, and the treaty of extradition between Cuba and 
Venezuela is pending, while the approval of the conventions of the 
Second Hague Conference is waiting for the action of the Senate. 
The Government has accepted the protocol of the Universal Postal 
Union for the exchange of a parcels post, a money-order convention 
with Mexico has been celebrated, and negotiations to the same end 
are underway with France, Chile, and Great Britain. A treaty of 
friendship with China is projected. Invitations from various foreign 
governments to take part in international congresses and exhibitions 
dealing with economic, scientific, literary, commercial, and political 
matters have been accepted. 

In reference to the department of justice, the President advises 
that the still effective law of 1870, in regard to pardons, be modified 
to conform to a republican form of government, as Cuba has to-day. 
He adds that a palace of justice ought to be built in Havana, since 
the subdivisions connected with the department are not properly 
housed. 

It is proposed to reform the election laws, and a law to regulate 
the procedure for the expulsion of pernicious foreigners is requested. 
The telegraph lines of the country have increased remarkably. Since 
the last message 15 new post offices have been opened, 27 money- 
order stations, and 9 telegraph stations. The military establishments 
have been quite efficient during the year, and in order to increase 
their activity and also to provide the nation with a corps of officials 
possessing the best technical knowledge on such matters, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby officers from France and the United 
States are to be attached to these Cuban military schools, and these 
are to be equipped with the best appliances obtainable. ; 

In regard to the department of the treasury, it is stated that during 
the period between March 1 and September 30, 1911, orders against 
the treasury had been issued to the value of $21,710.27 of the budget 
of 1909-10; $11,668,918.02 of that of 1910-11; and $7,747,893.62 of 
that of 1911-12; a total of $19,438,521.91, leaving on deposit Sep- 
tember 30, $1,673,965.85, as compared with the $1,566,374.59 of the 
previous February 28. During these seven months $17,087,531.17 
were collected from various sources, and adding this sum to the 
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$2,146,686.64 and the $2,154,408 obtained from the national loan 
and the national lottery, there results $21,388,625.81, this equaling 
a monthly average of $3,055,517.97, which would give a yearly sum 
of $36,666,215.64, showing a difference in favor of the actual situation 
of $1,886,535.64, although the income calculated in the budget 
reached only $34,779,680. 

The commercial movement has been encouraging. During the 
fiscal year 1910-11 the importation amounted to $108,006,256 and 
exportation to $128,542,038. 

In regard to public works, Congress was asked to recognize the 
advantage of voting credits for continuous work on stretches already 
included in the general plan of improving the roads of the country. 
There are now 1,663 kilometers (1,033 miles) of good cart roads open 
to public traffic, which have just cost $610,000, while other roads and 
bridges have cost. $135,000 and river improvements $221,000. 
Besides these, during the months from April to November, 1911, 
over $1,000,000 have been expended in the regular national and 
municipal improvements already ordered. 

In regard to agriculture, the President reports that he has, in so far 
as was possible, applied the sums available to extend the natural 
resources of the country. He has brought to a successful conclusion 
the building of the agricultural school in Pinar del Rio, and is pushing 
those in Matanzas, Santa Clara, and Oriente; the land for that in 
Camaguey has been purchased, and the council has decided to present 
the land for a school in Habana. The division of pisciculture has 
been active, and, besides its work directed to fishes themselves, it has 
aided the sanitary officers by seeing that unclean fish were no longer 
sold in the markets. Plans have been laid to invite 100 families to 
come to Cuba to form colonies, for which the sum of 100,000 pesos 
annually has been voted in the allowance under the division of 
immigration and colonization. A statistical division has been estab- 
lished to give particular attention to collecting data on all matters 
relating to the department. The development of the mmeral indus- 
try continues favorably, but the problem of reforestation of public 
lands needs consideration. 

Attention is called to the need of modernizing the system of weights 
and measures, so as to bring it into accord with usage in other 
countries. 

The commerce of Cuba receives considerable space. The President 
pleads for the reorganization of the school of commerce, which should 
have a national character, and should be able to fit consular officers 
for their duties; night classes might with advantage be added. 

In speaking of public instruction, it is noted that 221,641 pupils 
were matriculated, of these 116,560 being males. There were 3,774 
national schools, 38 being night schools for adults. The superintend- 
ent of education wishes to increase this number by 150 additional 
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courses, for which he asks an appropriation of $25,000. A normal 
school is advocated, and a museum for the exhibition of reproductions 
of artistic origmals. Great praise is given to the vacation schools 
operated recently, and te President hopes that they will be continued 
and that plans may be devised to give city children a holiday in the 
country. The Republic has been free from epidemics, and the mor- 
tality ratio has lessened. The President recommends the nationaliza- 
tion of the sanitary service against tuberculosis. He reports that the 
Government was represented at sanitary conferences in Paris and 
Santiago (Chile), and has established sanitary inspection of immi- 
grants in Santiago de Cuba, Cienfuegos, and Nipe. 


TO MODIFY NOTARY FEES. 


The President of the Republic, in accordance with a decree passed 
on the 23d of November, has named a commission to study the 
present law on notary fees with a view to submitting recommenda- 
tions to the ministry of justice for its change. The law now in force 
is the old Spanish enactment of May 16, 1874. 


TO EXHIBIT NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The ministry of agriculture has invited the proprietors of mines 
and forests to forward to the department samples of the minerals, 
woods, and other natural products that they may be properly exhib- 
ited at the national exposition of agriculture to be held at Habana 
early in 1912. 

ARMORED CRUISER FOR CUBA. 

One of the several small armored cruisers which are being built in 
England for the Cuban Government has been completed and started 
for the island on December 1, 1911. 


SITE FOR STATUE CHOSEN. 


The commission to whom had been intrusted the task of selecting a 
suitable site for the monument to Luz Caballero, now being made in 
Paris, have decided upon Punta Park, opposite the entrance to the 
harbor of Habana. 

STATUE TO AGUILERO. 

Bids have been asked for the erection of a monument to Francisco 
V. Aguilero, to be done in bronze with a marble or granite base. Six 
thousand dollars have been appropriated for this work. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Hstimates of the sugar crop place the yield at from 1,600,000 to 
1,700,000 tons. 

Jury trials in criminal cases are being agitated by the President. 

Workingmen’s houses are to’ be constructed near Habana and 
sold on small annual payments. 

A new provision market is to be erected in Habana at a cost of 
$180,000. 
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TOBACCO GROWERS TO ORGANIZE. 


The tobacco-leaf merchants throughout the entire island of Cuba 
are planning to form a solid organization for the purpose of mutual 
protection and of putting in practical execution various cooperative 
policies which will tend to improve conditions in the tobacco industry. 


PRIZE TO CUBAN FACTORY. 


) 


The straw-hat factory ‘‘La India,”’ of Habana, was awarded the 
grand prize at the International Exposition held at Amberes, Belgium. 
This exhibit represents the first hat factory in Cuba operating with 
machinery, and displays an annual output of 300,000 hats. It has 
also won prizes at various other exhibitions. 


BRANCH BANK AT SANTA CLARA. 


The Banco Nacional de Cuba has opened a branch at Santa Clara. 
The offices are housed in a special building similar in design to the 
bank buildings of this company at Matanzas, Cuba, Pinar del Rio, ete. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR RAILROAD. 


Agents of the United States concern that proposes to build the 
electric railroad from Habana to Matanzas and thence to Cardenas 
have arrived at Matanzas, and are now in conference with the goy- 
ernor of the Province and other officials to obtain the necessary data 
to enable them to proceed with the actual work. 


TO ACQUIRE RAILROAD LINE. 


According to a circular letter sent to shareholders, the board of 
directors of the Ferrocarriles Unidos de la Habana have decided to 
acquire the ownership of the Ferrocarril de Oeste. The transaction 
will be effected through an exchange of the shares of the one company 
for those of the other. 
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PRESIDENT AD INTERIM ELECTED. 


The Dominican Congress has elected Senator Eladio Victoria 
president ad interim to fill the office left vacant through the sudden 
tragic death of the late President Caceres. 


NEW CABINET. 


A dispatch from Santo Domingo announces the following cabinet 
designated by President ad interim Victoria: 

Secretary of interior and police, Sr. Miguel A. Roman, jr. 

Secretary of foreign affairs, Sr. José Maria Cabral y Baez. 

Secretary of treasury and commerce, Sr. F. Cordoba. 

Secretary of war and marine, Sr. Manuel Garcia. 
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Secretary of justice and public instruction, Sr. A. M. Soler. 

Secretary of agriculture and immigration, Sr. Rafael Diaz. 

Secretary of (fomento) promotion and communications, Sr. Manuel 
de Jesis Troncoso de la Concha. 


BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


The National Congress has approved the budget for the fiscal year 
1911-12, apportioned as follows among the various departments: 
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MONUMENT TO HOSTOS. 


A monument is to be erected in Santo Domingo in honor of the 
celebrated teacher and moralist, Kugenio Maria Hostos. Nearly all 
of the city governments of the Republic and a large number of 
private individuals have contributed funds for this purpose. 


TO PROMOTE AGRICULTURE. 


A comprehensive law for the encouragement of agriculture within 
the country has been passed by the National Congress. Under the 
provisions of the bill, exemption from export duties are granted to 
various products of the soil, as cotton, fibers, tobacco, rosin, sugar 
cane, etc. It also guarantees that export duties will not be increased 
for a period of 25 years on exports of coffee, nuts, cabinet woods, 
cacao, and lumber. Ships engaged in transporting agricultural prod- 
ucts are granted a reduction of 50 per cent on port charges. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


A large sugar plantation and mill are planned on the east side of 
the Romana River by a native sugar grower. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has arranged to establish a branch 
office in Santo Domingo. Another branch will later be established 
at Macoris. 

The customhouse receipts at Santo Domingo for the month of 
September amounted to $106,673.99. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Government has approved the plans presented for the con- 
struction of hydraulic and electric plants in the cities of Puerto 
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Plata, Santiago, La Vega, and Moca, and also of the contracts which 
had been closed with these municipalities. The concessionnaire has 
been authorized to build a dam at Yaque River for utilizing the 
water power in the electric plants contemplated. 


VAST TIMBER LAND DEAL. 


A concession has been granted to a United States corporation 
to develop the mahogany and yellow-pine trees in an extensive area 
of land in the Dominican Republic. It is estimated that the total 
holdings together with options which the concessionnaires possess 
will amount to more than 15,000,000,000 feet of timber. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the building of railroads from the coast to 
the timberlands. Two of the operations will have their port at 
Monte Cristi, and the third will use as its base Puerto Juaniato. 
Already the company has closed deals for the sale of more than a 
billion and a half feet of mahogany and yellow pine. 





LOAN FOR ECUADOR. 


A special advice from the United States minister at Quito indicates 
that.the Government of Ecuador has made a new contract with the 
Compafiia Nacional Comercial whereby that company will receive 
a commission of 2 per cent for the collection of customs at the port 
of Guayaquil, and also is given an absolute monopoly on all loading, 
unloading, and lighterage at that port. This contract was entered 
into by the Government in consideration of a loan of 600,000 sucres 
($292,200). The company will also operate the fiscal wharf at 
Guayaquil. 

SPECIAL FINANCIAL COMMISSION. 

To negotiate a loan that will place the finances of the Republic of 
Ecuador on a firm basis, a special commission has been appointed, 
and the delegation are now in New York City conferring with 
various bankers. Capt. Victor E. Estrada, son of President Estrada, 
is one of the commissioners. 


NEW TAX COLLECTING OFFICE. 


In order to facilitate the collection of taxes throughout the Repub- 
lic, there has been established in the Treasury department a ‘‘special 
section intended to control the collection of taxes.’”’ This section 
will also compile and publish a fiscal and commercial bulletin relating 
to assessments, taxes, etc. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF PARCELS-POST SERVICE. 


An executive decree of October 17, 1911, establishes a foreign 
section in the Guayaquil post office for the purpose of appraising 
merchandise shipped by parcels post and collecting duties thereon, 
the dispatch and delivery of said merchandise, and the transaction 
of all business relating to this branch of the public service. 


PROTECTION OF VEGETABLE-IVORY INDUSTRY. 


The Congress of Ecuador has passed a law prohibiting the harvest- 
ing of unripe “‘tagua’’ or vegetable ivory nuts. The gathering of 
green “‘tagua’’ is injurious to the plant which produces vegetable 
ivory. <A heavy penalty is imposed upon violators of the law. 


NEW BUILDING FOR QUITO HOSPITAL. 


The Congress of Ecuador has authorized the sale, in January, 
1912, of the building in the city of Quito now occupied as a maternity 
hospital. The proceeds of the sale, together with such other funds 
as may be necessary, are to be used in the construction of a similar 
but more commodious maternity hospital. 


SANITATION IN GUAYAQUIL. 


As a result of the special message which President Estrada sub- 
mitted to the Federal Congress requesting immediate action on this 
question, as published in the BULLETIN of last month, the Congress of 
Ecuador, on October 5, 1911, decreed that the President in the name 
of the State, should contract with Edmundo Coignet for a loan of 
50,000,000 franes to carry out the work for which the latter had con- 
tracted with the municipality of Guayaquil for the sanitation, water 
supply, and improvement of that port. Under this decreee the 
Government of Ecuador becomes responsible for the issuance and 
payment of 100,000 bonds of the value of 500 francs each. From 
the net proceeds of the sale of these bonds 20,000,000 frances are to be 
placed at the disposal of the “junta de canalizaci6én’’ or board for 
the sanitation and sewering of Guayaquil to be used in sewering and 
paving the streets of that city. The remainder of the net proceeds 
is to be at the disposal of the municipality of Guayaquil for the erec- 
tion of water works, the building of new docks, and the payment of 
the mortgage loan of the Territorial Bank. 

The bonds shall draw 6 per cent interest on their face vaiue, and 
the interest is payable to bearer on the Ist of January and July of 
each year at the domicile of the financial institution or bank of 
issue. The amortization of a part of this issue shall be annual, by 
lot, commencing with 1916, and payment shall be made in gold 
at par. The amount of each annual amortization shall be equal to 
1 per cent of the nominal value of the total loan plus the accrued 
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interest. The following taxes, assignments, and guaranties are 
pledged to the payment of the loan: 


(a) Two and one-half per cent additional duties on imports collected through the 
port of Guayaquil. 

(6) Eighty centavos de sucre on each 46 kilograms of cacao exported through the 
customhouse at Guayaquil, that from the Province of El Oro excepted. 

(c) One-half per cent of the taxes of the urban property of Guayaquil. 

(d) Three sucres on each head of cattle imported into the Republic for consump- 
tion, excepting those imported through the Province of Carchi. 

(e) Ten thousand sucres monthly, which the municipality will deliver to the 
‘Tunta de canalizacion,”’ through the Bank of Ecuador for account of the munici- 
pality. This sum shall be taken from the surplus of the municipal tax on cacao, after 
paying from one-half of this tax the 60,000 sucres interest due to the bank, and 96,000 
sucres interest to the municipal charity board, and from the other half of the tax there 
shall be paid 75,000 sucres obtained from the municipality in accordance with the order 
of February 4, 1911. 

(f) Two per cent per thousand on the value of rural and urban property situated in 
the cantons of Guayaquil and Yaguachi. 

(g) The gross receipts from the sale of potable water in Guayaquil. 

(h) One hundred and seventy-five thousand sucres to be taken from half of the 
municipal tax on cacao. 

(t) Eight per cent additional on the import duties collected at the Guayaquil 
customhouse. 

(j) Twelve thousand sucres, which the Government of Ecuador shall deliver 
monthly to the Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Guayaquil, from the proceeds 
of the wharfage tax in the city of Guayaquil. 


The city of Guayaquil guarantees the payment of the bonds by a 
first mortgage on all the real property it possesses at the present time 
and which it may in future acquire for the new waterworks, and the 
construction of the wharf. Covering this transaction, a special con- 
tract has been made and the liquidation is fixed for a term equal 
to that specified for the amortization of the present loan. 

After July 1, 1925, the Government shall have the right to redeem 
at par such bonds as may still be outstanding. 

The loan shall be made at 85 per cent of its face value, thereby 
producing 42,500,000 franes gold. 


YAGUACHI RIVER BRIDGE. 


The Guayaquil & Quito Railway Co. has constructed a new iron 
bridge over the Yaguachi River. This bridge was built at the special 
request of the municipality of Yaguachi, which request was made 
with the knowledge and consent of the Federal Government. The 
completion of the bridge is of great advantage to the municipality. 


REPAIR OF THE SANTA ROSA HIGHWAY. 


The sum of 10,000 sucres ($5,000) has been appropriated by the 
Federal Congress for the repair of the Santa Rosa highway, in the 
Celica Canton, and for the construction of a bridge over the Puyango 
River. 
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NEW CANTONS. 


The Congress of the Republic of Ecuador has established two new 
~Cantons or Districts—the Canton of Pedro Moncayo and that of 
Cayambe. The first of these Cantons is made up of the parishes of 
Tabacundo, La Esperanza, Tocachi, Malchingui, Atahualpa, and San 
Jose de Minas, and its capital is located in Tabacundo. The second 
is composed of the parishes of Cayambe, where its capital is located, 
and Cangahua, Olmedo, Guaillabamba, Quinche, and Oton. 


MONUMENT TO VICENTE LEON. 


At Latacunga, capital of the Province of Leon, a monument is to 
be erected to the memory of Vicente Leon, one of the most distin- 
guished heroes of the Republic. It will be of bronze and will repre- 
sent the patriot on foot. A park, as a suitable home for the statue, 
is to be developed around it. 


A TRANS-AMAZONIAN RAILWAY. 


On November 9 , 1911, the minister of public works and M. Julian 
Fabre, manager of the France: Dutch Co., signed a contract in virtue 
of which the’ Government of Ecuador grants to M. Fabre a concession 
to build and operate a railway, which leaving the port of Bolivar 
on the Gulf of Guayaquil is to pass through Cuenca and terminate 
at some navigable point on the upper Amazon. This line will 
undoubtedly be very important when once it is built, because in addi- 
tion to its international significance it will cross four of the richest 
Provinces of Ecuador and thus stimulate production and traffic, and 
assuring to them an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. The Franco-Dutch 
Co. estimates the cost at about 80,000,000 sucres (sucre=$0.487 gold). 





MEDAL AWARDED TO PRESIDENT ESTRADA CABRERA. 


The King of Spain has bestowed upon the President of the Republic, 
as recognition of his efforts for public culture, the Grand Cross of the 
Civil Order of Don Alfonso XII. 


THE FESTIVAL OF MINERVA. 


This year’s celebration of the Festival of Minerva, which has for 
several years now been one of the national holidays of the Republic, 
was carried out with great spirit and enthusiasm. The days appointed 
for the festival were the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st of October. Every 
city in the nation had its own local festivities, but in the capital, 
Guatemala City, the most elaborate programs were prepared. While 
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the days of the Festival of Minerva are thoroughly days of rest and 
pleasure for the people, yet the central purpose is to honor education, 
to instill in the minds of the youth and children of the land a respect - 
for and a desire to partake of a higher education, and especially a 
determination to make of the school, the great motive force of nation- 
ality and industry. In each town a pavilion is dedicated to Minerva, 
and around this the ceremonies of one kind and another take place. 


A SCHOOL FOR APICULTURE. 


On November 1, 1911, there was inaugurated in Guatemala City 
the Practical School for Apiculture, under the direction and largely 
through the generous care of Sr. Don Vasquez J. There is every 
promise that the results, both scientifically and commercially, will be 
favorable. 

PECAN CULTURE. 

A company has been formed under the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with a capital of $1,000,000, to grow pecan trees in Guate- 
mala. It is asserted that the Republic has abundant land remark- 
ably well suited to this tree, and as the young shoots can be brought 
from a nursery in the United States, it is hoped to get the first crop of 
nuts within three years of transplantation. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The Central American Press Association, which held its sessions in 
the city of Guatemala from the 22d of October through the 31st of 
that month, resulted in much practical good for the newspaper organi- 
zation of the five Central American Republics. There were about 
100 members in attendance, and already the effects are noticeable, 
for telegraphic dispatches are appearing in various papers, signed 
and edited by this associated press. The resolutions adopted during 
the meetings can be summed up as follows: 

(1) Members of the Central American Press Association are writers 
on the press and others who conform to the constitution of the organi- 
zation. 

(2) The object of the association is to work for the principles of 
journalism, and to advocate pacifically a Central American Union. 

(3) Encouragement is to be given to the idea that a Central Ameri- 
can nationalism is practicable. 

(4) A campaign of publicity is to be opened to find out the opinion 
of the peoples of the Republics concerning the best form of govern- 
ment which can be secured for a Central American Federation. 

(5) For objective point of the propaganda the date 10 years from 
now is to be taken—that is, the 15th of September, 1921, the date of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the independence of Central Amer- 
ica—so that efforts can be made to bring about on that date a real 
Central American union as the most worthy celebration of the cen- 
tenary. 
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(6) To adopt a scheme of education which will aid to the under- 
standing of such a republican idea. 

Details of newspaper organization were of course freely discussed, 
but the broad principles of intellectual conduct were embodied in the 
above. A meeting is to be held every year in a place regularly agreed” 
upon. 





FINANCES OF HAITI. 


Under date of October 21 the secretary of finance submitted to the 
- President of the Republic an exhaustive report on the financial situa- 
tion of the country. It states that on August 16, 1911, there was due 
to the National Bank, besides the current expenses as provided for in 
the budget, the sum of $10,407 gold and 206,267 gourdes (gourde=23 
cents approximately) ; also 1,000,000 gourdes as a result of the recent ° 
internal disturbances, the payment of which was granted by a decree 
of August 22, 1911. To meet these sums a loan of 2,500,000 gourdes 
was made from the National Bank. = _ 

The estimated receipts of the Government to meet the current ex- 
penditures are given as follows: 
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The report further states that these receipts will not be sufficient 
to meet these expenses and recommends a radical change in the 
financial administration of the country, particularly in the custom- 
house service. To meet the current expenses, the secretary continues, 
he entered into a contract with the National Bank by which the latter 
is to furnish, at the beginning of each month, the funds called for by 


the budget. 
COMMERCE OF HAITI FOR 1910. 


A report recently submitted by United States Consul John B. 
Terres, at Port-au-Prince, gives the total imports into Haiti during 
1910 at $7,681,746 and the exports at $15,475,331, making a total 
foreign trade during that year of $23,157,077. These figures do not 
include the imports entered free of duty which are not accounted 
for in the customs statistics. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ARMY. 


Le Moniteur of November 22 publishes a decree of the President 
setting aside approximately $85,000 for the construction of com- 
modious barracks for the soldiers. Simultaneous with this order, 
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President Leconte addressed a general circular to all the officers 
urging their heartiest cooperation to improve the standard of the 
Haitian Army and to promote the personal welfare of the soldiers. 
It is intended to make these new barracks comfortable in every 
respect and to establish training headquarters therein. 


DOCKING OF FOREIGN VESSELS. 


Le Moniteur for November 22, contains the text of a decree issued 
by the secretary of the interior prohibiting foreign vessels from 
entering the ports of Haiti at night. 


THEATER FOR PORT AU PRINCE. 


The concession for the building of a theater in Port au Prince has 
been transferred to another concessionaire who states that a site 
for this edifice has already been purchased. Actual construction 
wil be commenced shortly and the building will be erected in accord- 
ance with the designs and plans which have been approved by the 
department of public works. 





NEW PRESIDENT. 


In the elections held on November 3, 1911, Gen. Manuel Bonilla 
was chosen President of the Republic of Honduras and Dr. Francisco 
Bograu, Vice-President. 


THE NATIONAL TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 


The Government has recently given added attention to the activi- 
ties in the national school in Danli, around which tobacco is cultivated 
in the best of modern conditions and with all agricultural care to 
developing the plant and obtaining from it a good quality of cigars. 
The minister of agriculture appointed Sefor Don Antonio Bernal 
Brito to be director of that school, and scientific as well as practical 
progress is assured under his management. The region of the 
national agricultural school at Danli, in the southern part of the 
Republic, is well suited for tobacco culture, and study has lately 
been devoted to the Cuban method of tobacco growing, with very 
satisfactory success. Besides the agricultural school the Govern- 
ment maintains a national tobacco factory which is now under the 
management of two young women who have proved themselves 
experts in all branches of the tobacco trade. 
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CONCESSION FOR AN ICE FACTORY IN AMAPALA. 


The Government has granted permission to establish a complete ice 
factory in Amapala, and therefore permits the introduction free of 
duty of all machinery and accessories related to the plant for the 
period of five years. 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORY IN CEIBA. 


A concession was recently granted by the Government for the 
establishment in Ceiba of a modern factory for the preparation of 
soap and all kinds of candles. The importation of machinery and 
accessories is permitted free of duty, and protection in this regard is 
given the concessionaire for a period of 10 years. In consequence 
he obligates himself to teach the business to five natives of Honduras, 
and the factory must keep the hospital of the port of Ceiba supplied 
with soap and candles during the life of the concession. 


CONCESSION FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 


The Government has granted a concession for gathering timber, 
chiefly by sawmills, on the north coast. A detail of the contract 
imposes on the cutter a payment of five pesos for every tree cut, 
altogether apart from the usual exportation tax levied on logs or 


lumber. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The post office in Tegucigalpa reports a steady increase in the par- 
cels-post service of Honduras. 

A concession has been granted for the exploitation of sugar lands in 
the Department of Atlantida. Production on a large scale is being 
planned here. 

The first shoe factory in Honduras has been established at Teguci- 
galpa. 

PROPOSED RAILWAYS. 

A North American resident at San Pedro Sula, Honduras, has 
submitted a proposition to the Government of that Republic for the 
construction of a railway, which will start from some point between 
Punta de Hisopo and Punta Cocalito, on the Tela, and Puerto Sal 
Bays, and terminate at El Progreso, Department of Yoro. . 

Another proposal has been made to the Government of Honduras 
by a civil engineer for the construction of a railway from Puerto de 
Tela, or Puerto de Sal, on the Atlantic, to Zacate Grande Island on 
the Pacific, via Tegucigalpa, or with a branch to that place from some 
convenient point to be selected by the concessionaire with the approval 
of the Government. He also proposes to construct branches which 
will start from points on the main line, and run to the boundaries of 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua, respectively. 





PRESIDENT MADERO’S CABINET. 


The cabinet of Francisco I. Madero, President of Mexico, is as fol- 
lows: 

Secretary of Foreign Relations, Sr. Lic. Manuel Calero. 

Secretary of the Interior, Sr. Don. Abraham Gonzalez. 

Secretary of Justice, Sr. Lic. Manuel Vazquez Tagle. 

Secretary of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, Sr. Lic. Manuel Diaz 
Lombardo. 

Secretary of Promotion (Fomento) Colonization and Industry, Sr. 
Lic. Rafael Hernadez. 

Secretary of Communications and Public Works, Sr. Ing. Manuel 
Bonilla. 

Secretary of Finance and Public Credit, Sr. Don Ernesto Madero. 

Secretary of War and Marine, Sr. General José Gonzalez Salas. 


A GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Ex President de la Barra, during his term of office, introduced a 
bill before Congress creating a department of labor under the secretary 
of promotion (fomento), its purpose being to deal with labor matters 
and to promote the issues that tend to the betterment of the working 
people. This bill passed the Deputies November 16, and its details 
will be carried out as soon as possible. 


A NEW MEXICAN LEGATION. 


The Government has decided to establish a legation in the Republic 
of Salvador, making it independent of that of Guatemala to which 
it has hitherto been attached. 


INCREASE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The department of public instruction has taken an important step 
by planning to extend the system of primary schools in many ways, 
and particularly for the purpose of reaching the native population 
so that all children may have opportunity to prepare themselves 
for better progress in the future. They will be taught to read, 
write, and cipher, and effort will be made to reach out into hitherto 
untouched regions of the Republic. One hundred: and fifty schools 
of this character are to be established at once, but the Republic is to 
be carefully districted to see where such schools are most needed. 
A sum of 300,000 pesos (peso=50 cents gold) has now been set aside, 
which will soon be increased to 500,000 pesos in the next budget. 
Special instructors have been appointed, whose knowledge of the 
native needs and of the education best suited for them is recognized 
as part of their qualification. 
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MILITARY SERVICE IN MEXICO. 


The Federal Government of Mexico has issued a decree providing 
for the maintenance of the army at its present quota. Under the 
regulations of this decree, the States, the Federal District, and the 
Territories are each required to deliver annually a contingent force 
equal to one per thousand of its population. The designations 
are to be made by lot and the recruits must be citizens of good stand- 
ing between the ages of 18 and 22. The forces shall be chosen 
throughout the Republic on December 1 of each year. Persons- 
who voluntarily desire to give their services to the army will also 
be received provided they possess the necessary qualifications. 


SCHOOL OF AVICULTURE. 


In the City of Mexico there has been opened a practical school of 
aviculture, where systematic instruction is given to the culture of 
domestic fowls. Official support is given by the department of 
agriculture, and the department of promotion (fomento) reserves 
the right to place 10 pupils in the school, selecting those worthy 
of aid but who can not pay the money needed to carry them through 
the period of apprenticeship. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATIONS. 


On November 6 a wireless telegraph office was inaugurated on the 
island of Maria Madre, off the coast of the State of Jalisco, one of the 
group called Las Tres Marias. This places these islands in direct 
communication with the mainland and therefore with the rest of the 
world, and will be a great boon to their inhabitants. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Salvador Steamship Co. is to be augmented by two new 
steamers, which will run between Salina Cruz and ports in Salvador, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

The pecan crop this year will amount to about 60 cars, averaging 
35,000 pounds each. 

An ice plant is to be built in Chihuahua at a cost of about $10,000. 
_ During the past summer about 300 head of cattle were shipped 

from Tampico to Italy. 

Shipments of crude oil and development in the oil fields of Tam- 
pico are steadily gaining in importance. 

A Mexican Gulf Coast Agricultural Association has been formed 
to give publicity to the natural resources of the district as an agri- 
cultural and horticultural field. 

The first exportation of refined sugar from the West Coast of 
Mexico was shipped to the United States on September 25, 1911. 

It is expected that the Northwestern Railway from Madera to El 
Paso will be opened in January. ° 
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GAS SUPPLIES FOR NOGALES. 


United States Consul Alexander V. Dye reports that there should 
be opportunity for the sale of gas supplies of all kinds at Nogales, 
State of Sonora, Mexico, as gas plants are to be erected in the cities of 
San Luis Potosi and Puebla. 


WHARF AT ENSENADA COMPLETED. 


An advice from United States Consul Frederick Simpich, at Ense- 
nada, reports that the new wharf is practically completed. It is 450 
feet long and cost $60,000. Warehouses are being built and by 
January 1, 1912,it is hoped, ocean steamers will be able to dock there. 
A motor truck will handle freight to and from the wharf, displacing 
the former method of using lighters. 


PORT IMPROVEMENTS AT FRONTERA. 


At a cabinet meeting on November 21, it was decided to advance 
the contract already signed with a United States company to do the 
work necessary for removing the bar at the entrance of the port of 
Frontera in the State of Tabasco. For the canalization of the river 
the sum of 3,600,000 pesos (peso=50 cents gold) has been set aside. 
The secretary of communications, Sr. Bonilla, and the subsecretary, 
Sr. Urquidi, have made a special trip to Frontera to study the project. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT AND SUBDIVISION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


On December 1 the secretary of promotion (fomento) presented 
to the House of Deputies a bill to authorize the irrigation and sub- 
division of public lands and to extend credit to the agricultural 
needs of the country. The first article proposes to aid irrigation 
and colonization companies by the loan of public funds in such cases 
as will encourage the agricultural movement and help the native 
population to obtain better use of the land. The second aims par- 
ticularly to a general subdivision of large landed holdings, as soon as 
this can be accomplished, so that both large property holders and the 
small farmer shall be benefited. Funds shall be made available for 
that purpose in whatever way may seem best, after the system to be 
adopted has been well examined. 


CANALIZATION OF THE GRIJALVA RIVER. 


The Mexican Congress has under consideration a plan to dredge 
and deepen the Grijalva River, so as to bring the commerce of the 
State of Tabasco and in fact of the entire southern neighborhood into 
closer touch with foreign ports by means of ocean-going steamers of a 
deep draft. The contract about to be signed calls for an amount of 
3,000,000 pesos to be expended upon such work. There is an immense 
area suitable for banana cultivation in this region. 
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BALSAS TO ZIHUATANEJO RAILWAY. 


The President of the Republic has called for bids for the construc- 
tion of a railway which will start from Balsas station and terminate 
at Zihuatanejo in the State of Guerrero. The survey will follow the 
basin of the Balsas River, or will take some other course which may 
be considered desirable. A subvention not to exceed 12,500 pesos 
per kilometer will be granted. The lne must be completed within 
eight years. 

NEW RAILWAY TO CHIHUAHUA. 

The government of the State of Chihuahua has granted a concession 
to construct and operate a railway starting from Pearson station, in 
the Galeana district, and terminating near the line of the State of 
Sonora. 

RAILWAY IN THE FEDERAL DISTRICT. 

Sr. Luis Barroso Arias has been authorized to construct a railway 
in the Federal District which will start from a point on the paved 
road from Mexicaltzingo to Ixtapalapa, and terminate at the village 
of Zapotitlan, passing through Reyes, Culhuacanm Masarriba, San 
Lorenzo, and Colonia de San Nicolas. 


RAILWAY FROM SANTA LUCRECIA TO CAMPECHE. 


The Government of Mexico has contracted with the Veracruz- 
Tabasco & Campeche Construction Co. to build a railway which will 
connect Santa Lucrecia with Campeche, thus joining the capital of 
the Republic with Campeche and Yucatan. This line will be of 
great value to agriculturists and planters of Tabasco, Chiapas, and 
Campeche. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF rr ae DON 
ADOLFO DIAZ. 


On October 4, 1911, the President sent to the Congress (Asamblea 
Constituyente) a special message, dealing in detail with the proposed 
loan of $15,000,000 from United States bankers. He mentions the 
approval which the treaty covering this loan had received from the 
people of Nicaragua, and asserts his own desire to see it pass the 
treaty-making bodies of both Republics. President Diaz then ex- 
plains the character of the preliminary loan of $1,500,000, which has 
been obtained on favorable terms, this amount being secured at par 
and with a rate of interest of 6 per cent. The money is to be devoted 
to removal of the acute money crisis and to the establishment of bank- 
ing facilities, so that exchange can be maintained on a fixed basis. 
This preliminary loan will be guaranteed by the customhouse re- 
ceipts, which will be administered by an agent approved by both 
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Governments. The proposed loan, says President Diaz, can be 
obtained on very advantageous conditions. The $15,000,000 under 
negotiation are to be sold at 904 per cent, at an annual interest of 5 
per cent, and payable in 37 years. ‘The first section of the issue 1s to 
be for only $12,000,000, leaving $3,000,000 for the future. These 
$12,000,000 will bring a net cash sum of $10,860,000 gold, and this 
cash is to be devoted to the following purposes: $6,100,000 to cancel 
the (Ethelburga) debt; $550,000 to settle the Emery claim; $1,510,- 
000 reserved for the settlement of claims due to cancellation of early 
concessions and monopolies; $1,500,000 to be used in the banking 
operations and to systematize the comage of the country, and partly 
to clear away smaller debts incurred in previous loans; $199,790 for 
preliminary studies of the projected railway; $1,000,000 for running 
expenses ($450,000 of the loan, and $550,000 in works of public 
utility). The remaining $3,000,000 of bonds are destined ultimately 
for the construction of the railway when the time comes. This rail- 
way is promised by the President to be the cause of great activity in 
Nicaragua. It will offer a direct opening to the east coast and the 
Atlantic, and besides encouraging active trade on this account, will 
attract immigrants into the country. Instances are given of the great 
benefit from such railways in the United States and Canada, and 
similar advantages are bound to accrue to Nicaragua by the opening 
of the rich areas east of the great lakes. President Diaz closes with 
an earnest plea to the people to consider the loan treaty favorably. 
(The bill was accepted by the National Congress, on October 9, by a 
vote of 25 to 6.) 
LEGATION AT PANAMA. 

For the purpose of strengthening the friendly relations which unite 
the Republic of Nicaragua with Panama, the President of Nicaragua 
has decided to establish a legation in the capital of Panama under 
the direction of a chargé d’affaires. 


CONTRACT FOR THE NEW RAILWAY. 


This project, which was mentioned on page 1017 of the BULLETIN 
for November, 1911, is to lie wholly within the confines of the old 
Moskito Reserve, and will open for use an immense area of the east 
coast of Nicaragua suitable for banana culture and for that of other 
tropical products. An English translation of the full text of the 
contract between the Government of Nicaragua and the United 
Fruit Co., which is the concessionaire, is given in The American, of 
Bluefields, for October 15, 1911. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Clifford D. Ham, surveyor of the port of Manila, has been appointed 
general collector of the customs of Nicaragua. ~ 

The Pearl Lagoon district of Nicaragua is to be purchased for 
nearly $250,000 for banana cultivation. 
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REFORMS IN THE MINING CODE. 


Until the entire mining matter can be modernized, the President 
has decreed that certain reforms are to be in effect. Most of them 
refer to details in establishing mining claims, but one of the most 
important changes demands that within at least one year after a 
mining concession is granted active mining must be conducted, or a 
fine of one peso for each hectare be imposed annually. The full text 
of this decree, in both Spanish and English, is given in The American, 
of Bluefields, October 8, 1911. 





IMPROVED FIRE-ALARM SYSTEM. 


A contract has recently been signed for the installation of a modern 
fire-signal system in the city of Panama, and fire boxes will be placed 
in different parts of the city, connecting with the waterworks and the 
Ancon local fire stations. This, with the already efficient fire depart- 
ment, will add greatly to the safety of property and life, and will 
help to lower the insurance rates. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


A real estate agency has been established at David that will operate 
in the Chiriqui district. 

The National Assembly has passed a law governing the recruiting 
of laborers, which in effect is the same as that on the Canal Zone. 

Panama city is constructing a public washhouse at a cost of about 
$12,000.. It will have all the equipment of a modern laundry. 

NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 

Beginning with January, 1912, the United Fruit Co. will establish 
a service of steamers of their best class from New York through 
Kingston, to Colon, Bocas del Toro, and Limon, departing every 
Saturday. The trip to Colon will be made in seven days and depart- 
ing from Colon on the return voyage every Tuesday. 





LOAN TO PARAGUAYAN GOVERNMENT. 


Cornelius Ferris, jr., United States consul at Asuncion, reports 
that the negotiations for a loan of 25 million francs ($4,825,000 United 
States gold) came to a successful conclusion in Asuncion on the 16th 
of September by the signing of a contract between representatives 
of the Government and Brazilian and French bankers. 
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FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PARAGUAYAN STUDENTS. 


The Government has recently issued regulations prescribing the 
manner of choosing students who are to be given foreign scholar- 
ships and sent abroad to complete their education. Students hold- 
ing Paraguayan scholarships will go to France, Italy, Germany, and 
Belgium. 

ISSUE OF BANK NOTES. 

The Government has ordered abroad the following bank notes for 
circulation in Paraguay: 60,000 notes of the denomination of 50 
pesos; 50,000 notes of 100 pesos each; 25,500 notes of 200 pesos 
each, and 25,000 notes of 500 pesos each. 


NEW PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


The Congress of Paraguay has passed a bill imposing a tax, vary- 
ing from one-half per cent to 3 per cent on the fees of professional 
men, such as lawyers, attorneys, notaries, doctors, etc., to go into 
a fund to be apphed to the construction of a palace of justice for the 
use of the tribunals of the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Immigration into Paraguay is principally from Germany, Argen- 
tina, Italy, and Spain. 

A fur-bearing animal called in Spanish ‘‘nutra”’ or ‘“‘nutria,”’ 
meaning “‘otter,” is found in great numbers in the streams and 
marshes of Paraguay. 

Three plans for the construction of waterworks are under consid- 
eration. The first is the construction by the municipality. Another 
is a concession to a German company. The third is the organization 
of a local company backed by foreign capital. 


AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


The new building of the Agricultural Bank in Asuncion has been 
completed. The business of this bank in 1909 amounted to 2,942,518 
pesos, as compared with 2,259,391 pesos in 1910. 


NORTHEASTERN PARAGUAYAN RAILWAY CONCESSION. 


The Government of Paraguay has granted a concession to Conde 
dos Nacimientos & Co., for the construction and exploitation of a 
railway from Asuncion to Santo del Guaira. This railway will be 
known as the ‘‘ Nordeste Paraguayo.”’ 


ASUNCION TO BUENOS AIRES IN 53 HOURS. 


Commencing on December 1, 1911, the trip from Asuncion to 
Buenos Aires by rail will be made, owing to improved ferryboat con- 
nections between Villa Encarnacion (Paraguay) and Posadas (Argen- 
tina), in 53 hours. A bridge over the Parana River between these 
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two points is now being constructed, and when completed trains 
will run direct from Asuncion to Posadas. This bridge will be 1,200 
meters long, and is estimated to cost $625,376 pesos, Argentine gold. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON CENTRAL PARAGUAYAN RAILWAY. 


The Central Paraguayan Railway, which has a capital of £3,000,000, 
has recently issued additional stock amounting to £600,000 to be 
sold in the markets and the proceeds applied to the improvement 
of the main line and the construction of branch lines. 


NEW TRAMWAY IN ASUNCION. 


The construction of the new tramway line in the city of Asuncion 
is being actively pushed forward. The same contractors who built 
the tramways of the Anglo Argentine Co. at Buenos Aires are 
building this hne. 





CABINET CHANGES. 


Late reports from Lima indicate that President Leguia has made 
several changes in his cabinet, as follows: 

Minister of government and police, Sr. José Manuel Garcia; min- 
ister of the treasury and commerce, Dr. Ernesto Raez; minister of 
public works and promotion, Sr. Augustin de la Torre Gonzalez. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Peruvian Congress is considering an important bill which pro- 
poses to make some changes in the present constitution. Article 1 
of the proposed bill provides that the Republic of Peru shall be 
called ‘‘ United States of Peru;”’ article 2 substitutes the word “‘ Fed- 
eral” for the phrase ‘‘founded on unity’? in article 42 of the consti- 
tution now in force; article 3 of the proposed bill divides the Territory 
of the Republic into 4 States, as follows: 

Northern, composed of the Departments of Piura, Province of 
Tumbez, Cajamarca, Amazonas, Lambayeque, Libertad, and Ancachs, 
with the capital at Trujillo. This division, with a population of 
1,529,343 inhabitants, will have 17 senators and 38 deputies. 

Central, composed of the Departments of Junin, Huanuco, Prov- 
ince of Callao, Huancavelica, Ayacucho, and Ica, with the capital at 
Callao. This division, with 1,205,047 inhabitants, will have 13 sena- 
tors and 27 deputies. 

Southern, composed of the following Departments: Arequipa, 
Cuzco, Apurimac, Puno, Provincia Litoral de Moquegua, and Tacna, 
with the capital at Arequipa. This division, with 1,475,141 inhab- 
itants, to have 16 senators and 39 deputies. 
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Eastern, composed of the Departments of Loreto and San Martin, 
with the capital at Iquitos. This division, with 100,596 inhabitants, 
to have 4 senators and 6 deputies. 

The capital of the ‘‘United States of Peru’ will be Lima, and will 
have under its jurisdiction the Department of that name. This divi- 
sion has a population of 298,106 inhabitants, and according to this 
plan will be entitled to 3 senators and 9 deputies. | 

Each Federal State is to have a legislature, which is to meet in its 
capital every two years on Independence Day, and remain in session 
90 days. The Federal Congress will meet every two years in the 
capital of the ‘United States of Peru”’ on the same date designated 
for the Federal States, and will remain in session for the same length 
of time. 

The Federal Congress shall elect within three days after it assembles 
a President and two vice presidents of the United States of Peru, who 
must be Peruvians, and citizens in the enjoyment of their civil rights. 
They may be naturalized citizens of the Catholic faith, but in this case 
shall have had at least 15 years of continuous residence in the Ter- 
ritory of the United States of Peru and be married to a Peruvian 10 ~ 
years before their election. 

The congresses of the Federal States shall also elect their respec- 
tive governors within three days from the time they assemble, and 
- these officials shall be Peruvians by birth and citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights. 

The terms of office of the President of the United States of Peru, 
and of the governors of the Federal States, shall be four years. 


PERUVIAN SALT LOAN. 


The Peruvian Government 5% per cent salt loan of $6,000,000 has 
been floated in London at 98, and was subscribed several times over, 
indicating the strong credit enjoyed by this Republic. 


BUDGET FOR 1912. 


According to the budget for 1912, submitted by the department of 
finance to the Federal Congress, the receipts for the Republic of 
Peru for 1912 are calculated at £3,209,237, and the expenditures at 
£2,879,924:7:7. This leaves a surplus of £329,312: 2:37, which it 
is proposed to use in improving the departments of war and marine. 


TO PROTECT PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A recent decree has been enacted to still further protect and pre- 
serve objects of antiquity and history in Peru. Under its provisions 
the Government may present to scientific corporations of an official 
nature such objects of which duplicates exist. Of models or antiques 
where only the original is extant, only photographs may be taken. 
However, where there is no danger of defacing an original a model 
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may be made. Excavations and explorations will hereafter be 
conducted under the general supervision of the Government. Until 
further notice, it shall be prohibited to export from Peru any antiqui- 
ties of which no duplicates are possible. — 


MONUMENT TO PRESIDENT CANDAMO. 


The Congress of Peru has authorized the municipality of Lima to 
select the site for the monument which is to be erected in honor of 
the illustrious citizen, Manuel Candamo. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT YURIMAGUAS. 


Congress has approved the bill to establish a commercial and 
industrial school at Yurimguas, capital of Alto Amazonas, Loreto 
Department. It has also voted an annual appropriation of about 
$10,000 for its maintenance. 


TO STUDY MEDICINE ABROAD. 


By a decree of October 7, 1911, the Government has defined the 
regulations for sending annually two physicians to Europe for special 
studies. The candidates will be elected by the faculty of medicine 
at Lima from the graduating class. Those selected must be Peru- 
vians, shall have attained the highest averages in their studies, and 
must be of sound health. The successful students will receive a 
monthly allowance of £20 each for a period of two years, together 
with transportation to and from the place of study. 


REGULATIONS FOR PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of a report from consul gen- 
eral W. Henry Robertson, at Callao, containing the requirements of 
Peru for the practice of medicine and dentistry by foreign physicians. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB AT LIMA. 


It is pleasing to note that at Lima a group of North Americans 
and Peruvians, who have received their education at institutions of 
learning in the United States, organized a University Club to perpet - 
uate the spirit of good fellowship which characterizes the average 
American college man. The first annual banquet was held last 
November. The dining hall was effectively decorated with the 
pennants and banners of the colleges represented in the club. The 
officers of this collegiate organization are: President, Sr. Don Fer- 
nando Ortiz de Zevallos; vice president, Mr. A. B. W. Hodges; 
secretary, Mr. Charles L. Chandler; treasurer, Sr. Don Alfredo 
Alvarez Calderén; trustees, Messrs. W. Henry Robertson and Albert 
W. Bryan. . 
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RAILWAY NOTES. 


The President has approved the law passed by Congress relating 
to the construction of railway branches from Trujillo to the mining 
camps at Salpo and Quiruvilea. This line is of especial importance, 
as it will open up for rapid development a large area of rich coal 
deposits. 

The branch line of the Oroya-Tarma Railroad to Puerto Werthe- 
man has also been approved. 
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STUDENTS CONGRESS. 
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On November 3, during the first day of the centennial celebration 
of the first struggle for Central American liberty, the opening session 
of the Central American Congress of Students was held in the city 
of San Salvador with delegates from all the Republics of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador. The purpose 
of this international meeting was to discuss a program for the more 
uniform education of students of all classes in these Republics, and 
to bring into harmony the educational ideas prevailing there and in 
other parts of the world. 


PAVEMENT OF STREETS. 


The city of San Salvador has under consideration an elaborate 
and comprehensive plan for the pavement of the streets of that 
capital and for complete modernization of the sanitary conditions 
there. Various engineers have studied the problems involved in 
such an undertaking, and have given their approval to the practical 
methods adopted in other tropical cities, by which the latest systems 
may be applied in San Salvador. 


RAILWAY TO LA LIBERTAD. 


The Diario Oficial of September 29, 1911, gives the official con- 
tract submitted to the consideration of the national Government 
covering the construction of a railway from San Salvador to the port 
of La Libertad, on the Pacific coast. This railway is to connect with 
the line already built and operated as far as the city of Santa Tecla; 
it is to be of the same gauge (3 feet). The work must be concluded 
within two years of the acceptance of the plans by the Government 
and a subsidy of $7,000 gold per kilometer is granted. 





COPYRIGHT PRIVILEGES TO CUBA. 


Under date of November 27, 1911, President Taft issued a pro- 
clamation to the effect that one of the alternative conditions specified 
in section 8 (b) of the act of March 4, 1909 (an act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright) now exists and is ful- 
filled and since May 29, 1911, has been fulfilled in respect to the 
citizens of Cuba, and that the citizens of that country are entitled to 
all the benefits of section 1 (e) of the said act, including ‘‘copyright 
controlling the parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechan- 
ically the musical work,” in the case of all musical compositions by 
Cuban composers which have been published since May 29, 1911, and 
have been duly registered for copyright in the United States. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS TO SCIENTISTS. 


Several medals and diplomas have been awarded by the Govern- 
ment of Argentina to the scientists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture who were responsible for the United States exhibit 
there. The recipients of the diplomas in the Department of Agri- 
culture were Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, Willis L. Moore, 
Dr. B. T. Galloway, William A. Taylor, Dr. A. D. Melvin, H. 5S. 
Graves, Dr. L. O. Howard, Dr. A. C. True, L. H. Dewey, Prof. F. 
Lamson Scribner, C. M. Carlos Ellis, Joseph Abel, J. A. Schulte, 
F. L. Goll and Col. S. R. Burch. 

Medals were awarded to Secretary James Wilson, Prof. F. Lamson 
Scribner, L. H. Dewey, C. M. Carlos Ellis, Joseph Abel, J. A. Schulte, 
and. Col. 5. RK. Burch. 


TRADE AT PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS. 


It is gratifying to record in the columns of the BULLETIN some 
data which has come to the Pan American Union regarding the grow- 
ing trade of Port Arthur, Texas, with Latin America. According 
to figures at hand, from January 1 to November 1, 1911, there came 
direct to Port Arthur from the West Indies 16 vessels, from Mexico 
26 vessels, and from South American ports 26 vessels. There cleared 
direct from Port Arthur, with cargo, for the West Indies 9 vessels, for 
Mexico 36 vessels, and for South America 8 vessels. The total value 
of this commerce was $1,031,496, consisting of exported oil, lumber, 
fruits, machinery, salt, ete. The chief item of import was $119,620, 
being mainly bananas. 
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SPANISH CLUB IN IOWA. 


There was recently organized in Des Moines, Iowa, a club called 
‘La Junta Castillana’’. The meetings of this club are conducted in 
the Spanish language. Natives of Mexico, Cuba, Central and South 
America, Philippine Islands, and Americans speaking Spanish com- 
prise the membership. 





DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL WEALTH. 


it is reported that the Government of Uruguay will soon appoint 
a committee to investigate the mineral wealth of the Republic. The 
committee is to begin its work in the Department of Maldonado, 
which is noted for its fine marble quarries and extensive deposits of 
hematite and manganese ores. Coal fields, which are also known to 
exist in the Republic, will be a subject for the investigation of this 
committee. It is well known that Uruguay contains a large amount 
of mineral wealth, but the extent and richness of the deposits have 
not yet been ascertained. 

NEW LIGHTHOUSE. 


The department of public works, through its hydrographic bureau, 
has prepared plans for the erection of a large lighthouse at the north 
head of the bank in the River Plate. This is known as the ‘‘English 
Bank,” and in bad and foggy weather is a dangerous impediment to 
navigation. The height of the lighthouse is to be 41 meters, and bids 
will be received by the Government for its construction. The light 
from this tower will be visible from Montevideo, and a wireless- 
telegraph office will be installed there. 


TITLE AND LAND BILL. 


A message and bill has been presented to the Federal Congress 
relating to title deeds of persons occupying fiscal lands, and covering 
the redemption of same where holders fail to make good their claims. 
The bill provides for a loan of $1,550,000 for the redemption of lands. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION OF PAYSANDU. 


The plan for the sanitation of the city of Paysandu and the sup 
plying of that municipality with a potable water supply has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. Felix Allard and Abel Couvreux 
are among the principal persons interested in carrying out this 
undertaking. 

SOUTHERN EMBANKMENT CONSTRUCTION. 


The syndicate having in charge the ‘‘ Rambla Sud” or Southern 
Embankment construction at Montevideo has cash subscriptions to 
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the amount of £350,000 to be used in the work. The rest of the 
subscribed capital will be ready by January 1, 1912, so that con- 
struction can be rapidly pushed forward under the supervision of the 
department of public works. 


INAUGURATION OF CENTRAL URUGUAY EASTERN EXTENSION. 


The official inauguration of the Treinta y Tres Central Uruguayan 
Eastern Extension took place early in November, in the presence of 
the ministers of the interior and public works. The completion of 
this railway will greatly assist in the development of the progressive 
town of Treinta y Tres and the rich cattle and agricultural region 
tributary to the railway line. The Departmental Cattle Show was 
also inaugurated at the same time. 


EXTENSION OF TIME ON COMPETITION FOR ARTIGAS MONUMENT. 


Announcement is made by the national commission of the centenary 
of the battle of Las Piedras, that the duration of the competition for 
a monument to Artigas has been extended to June 30, 1912. The 
original date had been fixed for December 31, 1911, but because of the 
international scope of this competition, it has been deemed best to 
postpone the opening of the designs for the statue to this Uruguayan 
hero until 4 o’clock in the afternoon of June 30, 1912. 

Full particulars concerning the competition may be obtained by 
addressing the consul general of Uruguay at 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. 





REORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The department of public instruction has published a resolution 
based on a recommendation of President Gomez, reorganizing the 
primary school system of the Republic. The new system includes 
the substitution of large hygienic federal buildings for the present 
small schoolhouses, and the establishment of schools in all of the 
villages of the country. In this way it is hoped to obtain a scientific 
school organization whose effects shall be far reaching and beneficial. 


NEW COINAGE. 


The President has approved the bill providing for the mintage 
of coins to the value of 10,000,000 bolivars in gold and silver. The 
Banco de Venezuela will control this new coinage, which will be 
minted in the following denominations: 

3,000,000 bolivars, in gold of 20 bolivars. 

5,000,000 bolivars, in silver of 5 bolivars. 
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1,000,000 bolivars, in silver of 2 bolivars. 
500,000 bolivars, in silver of 1 bolivar. 

300,000 bolivars, in silver of one-half bolivar. 
200,000 bolivars, in silver of one-fourth bolivar. 


FRANCE HONORS MIRANDA. 


The Government of France, in honor of the memory of the Vene- 
zuelan patriot, Gen. Francisco de Miranda, who rendered such valu- 
able services in the French army, has placed in the Army Museum at 
Paris a splendid bronze medal showing the bust of the South American 
patriot and liberator. The medal was designed by Sr. P. J. Domindo 


Fourcade. 
HOMAGE TO SAN MARTIN. 


As a permanent expression of the admiration which Caracas has for 
the illustrious Argentine hero, Gen. San Martin, President Gomez has 
decreed that one of the new avenues of the Venezuelan capital shall 
be named ‘‘Avenida San Martin.” 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTIES. « 


According to a communication from the minister of finance to 
the minister of foreign affairs, the consulates in foreign countries 
will be advised that hereafter shipments of coined gold into Venezuela 
will be exempted from the payment of consular fees. 


COMMERCE FOR 1910-i1. 


According to late data the foreign commerce of Venezuela for 
the year 1910-11 amounted to 80,178,933 bolivars imports, and 
96,920,229 bolivars exports. (Bolivar valued at 19.3 cents United 
States gold.) 

CUSTOMHOUSE AT IMATACA. 

A dispatch from the chargé d’affaires of the United States at 
Caracas advises that the customhouse at Imataca was formally estab- 
lished on Tuesday, October 26, 1911, as announced in the November 
issue of the Bulletin. 

DAIRY FARM. 

The department of fomento has entered into a contract with a 
native company for the establishment of a dairy-products farm in 
Maracay City. The products are to be offered to the public at a 
price which shall be 10 per cent less than similar products heretofore 
imported. 

AUTOMOBILE SERVICE. 

From Jefferson Caffery, Esq., the Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States at Caracas, comes another communication indicating that an 
automobile service will be established for passengers and freight be- 
tween the cities of Valencia and Nirgua. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


The department of posts and telegraphs has issued a statement 
that on August 15, 1911, there were in use throughout the Republic 
17,058 kilometers of line with 4,449 telephone apparatuses. 
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